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PREFACE BY MU. NATES AN. 

The first edition of tho Speochos and Writings of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale ” was publishcfd by me in 1908. 

The idea of ptiblishing a ^cond edition was matured js 
few months before his death, apd Sir. Gokhale himself 
was to haYo seleoted the mattor. Bat that was not to 
be, and ( have been denied tht* privilege of presenting 
him with a copy of this t^olumo. 
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and others ; the fifth part comprises a selection of mis- 
oellaoeoQB speeches delivered in England and India. 

The sixth part contains his Evidence before the Welby 
Commission and the full text of the Note prepared by 
him for the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. In 
the Appendix .wiil bo found his paper on *‘Bast and West 
in India *• read attbe UmvorHal Races Congress, and the 
Constitution! of the Servants of India Society founded 
by him in 1^5. 

These speeohes cover thirty years of a most strenuous, 
selfless and .active public life, and embrar^e the whole 
range of lopids that have engaged and are still engaging 
the attention of the public. Full of instruction on every 
point and breathing in every line the moral fervour which 
was Mr. Ookhalo’s supreme oharacteristic, this volume, 

1 venture to hope, will command wide popularity. 
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ATTACHED INDIA • 

]1Y Till-: IKIN. Silt I'llAD.i.sHANICEU 1). I'ATI'ANI, K.CI.H. 


[KKir!l ' l/ri |<;S !iml M<lv(‘rsjt y iii t* tlu‘ reul 

tnsts ol ; cojimion ()rU3n 

^irove.s the in'lissoliihlc Imiid of muon. Or 
jis tlio olil Sanski it })oct juit it ; “ Tn tln‘ 

days of yom- frioiid’s [)ros:[M!iJU talk strai^^lit to 
hiin^ so that hise^os^nav stray from tlio 

straight vision of things ; whon Ik^ is rritiriMMl or 
attacked, do not dwell upon Ins weak points hut 
e\tol Ins ]>ost (jn;Llitit\s ■ foi staunchness [n dilli 
culty and succour in need are fund.iiiient.al duti(‘s 
of fi'iend to friend.’ 'Those are fnincijiles wliieh 
we sha.ll do well to lay t<» lu‘ar( in days wjieii the 
l^ritish ran])ive is engaged in a life and death 
struggle uith those who seek to destroy it. 

Kngland is today roa]>ing the fi uits of the 
fri(‘iidships wliicli slu* formed in tlie days of 
pc^ace : sh • is garmu iisg thc‘ har\e.--t of tlie siia’ere 
and unslrikeanh', trust whieii she [ilaced in her 
f]'i(*nd.s. And. nowhere is th.at harxest so I'ich as 
in India. As India has enjoyed pea oe and 
perity under the lliitish jflwwn, so has India 
sliown that slie was w’orthy of tlie jirivi leges en- 
joyed. Tried hy the supnune test of world wide 
war, slie has ri.sen to the fidl lieight of the groat 
oceasion : she has contrihuf ed of her store to the 
saciifices wln'eh the Empire has demamled of all 
its component parts ; she has been secfuid to none 
of the Daughter States at the call of duty ; and 
these sorviees liiivo boon ungrudgingly recognised 
by British statesmen as eminent ns the Premier, 
Lord Drewe, and the ipiandam Leader of the 
Opposition, who is now a collongue in the "Nation- 
al Ministi'y, all of whom confessed their inability 
to recount the full tale of India’s services to the 
Empire. And — this is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant element of all- India, and all classes in 
India, liave rojoitjfed at the opportunity of service 
and sacrifiee which this war offered. What are 
the springs underlying this rejnnvkable proof of 
Indians devotion to the Crown and the Empire, 
which has so singularly disturbed the prophecies 
of the enemies of England ? It will repay if we 
analyse them for moment, for in those days when 
there is a tendency for elfish materialism to be 
dominant^ and the eye is bent on the intrinsic 


benefits aecriiiiig from right dealing and honour- 
able eoruluct, rntlier tlriii ii|>on the ])ur.snit of 
ethical primajilos because tliey are right in them- 
selves, it is desirable for a piiople to be assured 
of tlie justice of its cause and not to remain 
satisfied witli nu're expediency. 

Th(3 loyalty of a people to its Sovereign pro- 
ceeds from a variety of causes . 1 ) From a 

traditional. and heieditary sentiment inculcating 
obedionci* to .lutliority ; (“2) from an intellectual 
and reasoiK'd loyalty , (,‘>) from the material in- 
stinct of su ir ■(‘.servation ; and (4) from the 
gineral desiie for the continuance of the 
happiness and tranipiillity long enjoyed under a 
peaceful reign. Now the loyalty of India satis- 
fies all these standards. Tlu^ conservative and 
])eacG-loving Indian is, hy the traditions of 
tliousands of years, a devout believer in the 
wisdom of Providence, whose rciircsentative they 
see in tlie person of their King, iXaranmn Clm 
S aradhlpa-- \ am the King ’, said Lord 
Krisliria. The Indian people, as a whole, look 
upon tlieir Sovereign as the embodiment of all 
that can be tlivine in human form. This i.s the 
spiritual loyalty of a whole people - an instinctive 
loyalty in its most abiding form ; sucli is the 
loyalty of India. 

We turn next to the intellectual ideal of 
loyalty ; of this the educated classes are the 
custodians. In addition to their traditional 
attachment to the Monarch, intensified by an 
appreciation of the virtues and sympathy with 
India of the Royal House of England, they are 
loyal to the British Crown, because they see that 
under the aigis of that Crown the destinies of 
India will best be fulfilled. It is the duty of the 
educated classes in India to instil in the minds 
of the less educated, whose instj^nctive and tradi- 
tional loyalty is in danger of being shaken in 
these days of educational progress and individual- 
ism, the true ideal of loyalty. They have done a 
great Work in this direction. Thpse who freely 
criticised the administration in time of peace 
and called for further political development, have 
now raised their voices equally loudly in preaohin|^ 
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the inipei*ative need for co- operation with 
Government. They are actively erigaged in the 
collection of funds for the relief of the sufiering 
and distress caused by the war : in urging the 
avoidance of controversial topics for tlu- pi esent ; 
and in maintaining thehiselvos, and convincing 
the people, that India’s (jonnecfcion with England 
is the only political condition conducive to the 
country’s welfare, and that any help which India 
can give now is not only n conti ibution to tli£) 
cause of right and justice, but like m 11 such gifts, 
will tend to the permanent ml vantage of the 
country when accounts are ad justed at the close 
of this colossal struggle. They are, in brief, act- 
ing as the keepers of the nation’s mind and 
conscience. They are cheeifully doing this from 
the conviction that, apart from the material inter- 
ests associated with the indissoluble tie which 
links India with England, their acticwi is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of justice and humanity. 
Products of English education, they are inainttiin- 
ing in practice the moral principles which they 
imbibed with that education ; these, united with 
the inborn ideals of Indian ethical truths, make 
, their influence the more appreciable. 

We now come to those people who, standing 
aloof from politics for the most part, are loyal 
because they are wedded to tlie peace and tran- 
quillity which have been ours in such abundant 
measure under the British Crown. ’Fhey include 
the traders, merchants, and peasantry and indus- 
trial proletariat — people loyal by temperament, 
bu|, let us say, rendered the warmer in their 
attachment to the Crown by the natural desire 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of a settled and 
justice-loving Government. They form the bulk 
of the population ; they have, with wonderful 
unanimity and without the slightest hope of 
personal advantage but solely from gratitude or 
good government in the past and confidence in 
good government in future, given their unflinch- 
ing support to the cause of the Empire and freely 
from their purses to the Relief Funds. 

Here we have been dealing solely with the 
attachment of British India Proper to the Crown; 
but no consideration of thjs (juestion can be 
adequate which does not take accouivt of the 
remarkable outpouring of service from the 
Nativef States in subordinate alliance .with the 
G<JVemmont, which has been of the greatest value 
in diverse ways. The Native States system being 
outside the purview of Hriti.sh administration, 
and consequently outside the direct g.aze of those 
specifically interested in that administration, has 


been subject to no little iiiisundtiistanding and 
misrepresentation. Thd" articuhito ’classegi^ in 
British India have frequently held it up a sys- 
tem subject to the personal rule of autocratic 
Princes and Chiefs, who set ;in examj>le of mis- 
rule and existed only thiougli the .sulferaiice of 
the British Covernment. Here again the real 
facts have emerged under the supreme test of war. 
The Native States, rcjuesenting nearly one- third 
of the Continent of India, liave been a tower of 
strength to the Empire. It is impossible to enu- 
merate tlie directions in vvlii(‘h their Rulers have 
aided the Imperial Covernment — by personal ser- 
vice and by the loan of trained military contin- 
gents ; by contiibulioiis in money and in the form 
of hospital Ships, motor aifibulaiices, liorse ^fnd 
ctamel transport, liupeiial Service Troops and g^ifts 
in kind — all these have 1‘een the I’cady gifts of our 
protected Princes. .If we in Britisli India have 
proved our solidarity with the British Enqiire by 
our constancy and steadfast loyalty, Uie l*rinct\s 
hav€^, indeed, shown tliat they are amongst the 
strongest pillars of the 'riirone ; they bin e proved 
that the wonderful eonstellation (»f Brineosand 
Chiefs who ofrered their lioinage to the Sovert‘ign 
at the Imperial Durbaj* at Delhi stood not for 
mere pageantry, hut for tlm coneretif emljodiment 
of the Empire's potential strength. 'J’here is an- 
other point. Some of our inqiationt. politicians 
have been wont to regard the Native States as 
anachronistic elements in the Jiidian body politic, 
hindering by their personal rule the constitutional 
growth of the country. But the Princes and 
(chiefs have demon stmted the necessity for the 
Native States in the Indian polity. These States 
have for years been- the training ground for indi- 
genous Indian administrators aud have shown that, 
given opportunities, Indians (ton attain tlie same 
level of administrative and ojcecaitive capacity ns 
any Occidental ; and to-day, in the hour of the 
Empire’s need, by giving freely of their best, 
they have Mlemonstrated their great value and 
importance in our system of Covernment. 

These are some of the forces which lie behind 
that supreme rally of India to tlie Empire, which 
has surprised the world and didighted the whole 
British people. In the long peace through 
which we passed they were for the most part 
dormant, becausq there was not the stimulus tq 
awaken them ; as soon as the emergency arose 
they flamed into the practical expression which 
has ^ovod one of the great assets of the Empire. 
They have directly assisted the Imperial Govern* 
ment by the active participation of Indian 
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soldiers in tlio fighting, and iri the provision of 
funds tf) relievo the biirden on the finances ; they 
have indirectly assisted the Imperial (iloveriinient 
})y maintaining porfe(;b onler and peace through- 
out the country, thus freeing those in authority 
from the distraction associated with internal 
security and permitting concentration on the 
successful prosecution of the war. Nor can we 
rightly limit the action of those forces to their 
direct and indirect influenco on the [irosecution 
of the war; like all great emotional upheavals 
they go much <leoper and spread much wider. 
The introspection induced by a shock of arms 
which venders minor human interests almost con- 
tomgtihle has led us to see the things that really 
matter much in clo{J;[-er jierspective. It has 
brought all interests in the country closer 
together and has led to a much better under- 
standing of the Native States and thrur value to 
the Eriipirt} ; it has brought a much closer under- 
standing between tlii^ Indian intidlectuals and 
the (jioviuiiment, wliich will he of incalculable 
value in the political readjustment which must 
follow the close of the wsu*. as eacli side now sees 
rnori* cleai-ly the motises and principles of the 
other ; and it has inspired a much shrewder 
appreciation of what good goveininent is and 
what it meaiio to ov(uy individual, I'rnler tlie 
liammei* st)’okcs of our enemies has been forged a 
closei‘ link hcb\ve(m India and England. For whilst, 
on the one hand, India’s (tomplftteco-ojieratiori with 
the llaj has endeared lier to the (Government ; on 
the other, the full recognition by all in authority 
of the completeness of India’s service has inspired 
the confident belief tliat the natural political 
growth of the country will be hoely encouraged, 
without an}' trace of the suspicion or doubt 
which might have existed Vxjfore this supreme 
trial. There is a closer approximation than at 
any previous period in the history of British rule 
in India between the point of view of the 
Government and of the people, and of this closer 
understanding has been born the confidence 
which will l>e the mainspring of our common 
policy in the years that are before us. 

Let me just note in passing two otbex factors, 
India has never entertained a shadow of doubt as 
to the absolute justice of the cause for which 
Great Britain drew the sword. .The struggle of 
Sir Edward Grey to avert war failed because the 
Teutonic Powers were resolved on the humilia- 
tion of the KntmU or war ; the rape of Belgium, 
accompanied by brjutalities whioh are sickening, 
sealed the pre-meditated crime of Germany. Then^ 
we are supremely fortunate in that the King's 


Vicegerent wns temperament and experience 
the Englishman most fitted to educe and express 
the emotions which surcharged India when the 
war broke out. It is not for me now to attempt 
to analyse the reasons which have given 
Lord ilaidinge his unique position in the hearts 
and minds of nil classes in India. Foremost 
amongst them, of course, is his complete identifi- 
cation with our major interests - -an identifica- 
tion which, in that historic speech on the 
Transvaal Indian question and at Madra.s, made 
us feel tliat the Government of India was also the 
indUni (t07^ernmG7tt, Then there is that tmns- 
parent simplicity of character and speech which 
goes sti night to the Indian heart, that devotion 
to duty amid hitUq- losses which inspires grati- 
tude an'l aflbction. These are points on which it 
is ui.i.ecessnry to labour, beyond the expression of 
the univei s»l feeling that in Lord Hardinge we 
hiive ti Viceroy commanding and receiving 
our absolute confidence. He it was who 
on the outbreak of the wjir with rare pres- 
cience int(3rpreted our desires wlien he said India 
devoted the last man and the last gun 
to the service of the Krnpiro ; he it is who had 
focussed our desire for service in the steady 
stream of hel}) which has flowed to the assistance 
of the Crown ; and he it is who embodies our 
Ijopes and trust for the future : our great plea is 
that he may guide us not only through the 
war, but through the impoi^tant days of the post- 
war settlement. 

To recapitulate, the dominant feeling in India 
is that although tlie main battlefield is thousands 
of miles away, India has an interest in the result 
of the wtir not less intimate than that of Eng- 
land. We feel that the cause of England is 
the cause of India ; that as in the rise of 
England lie the whole hope of India, so if misfor- 
tune overcome England, our fortunes will be 
entombed, We are proud to share in the great 
fight for the preservation of the Empire ; we are 
prepared to stake our very existence for that 
cause. This spirit is exemplified not only in the 
courage and martial spirit of the Indian regiments, 
who are fighting sh<^ulder to shoulder with their 
British comrades in France and other zones of 
war ; but in the universal aoclayn which greeted 
the decision to send Indian regiments to the 
front. We see that behind the great dasb^of 
arms lies an equal great clash of prindplef- be- 
tween the desire to impose the will of Prussia 
upon the civilised world, and to resort to nauseate 
ing barbaniies to soliieve that end, and the 
desire to leave all peoples to work out their 
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political destinies, an(^ to cany into the battleiiold 
the tmditions of chivalry inspiiod by that policy. 
We have no atom of hesitation in our Lirnjue.stion 
ing adherence to the policy which (beat Rru.}\iu 
has espoused. We have learnt to undtu sbind 
and appreciate the British people better, since 
they were tried by vvar ;,we have learnt the blotter 
to understand the doba.sed i)m,tei‘i.\listn to which 
(Jreat Brittiin and her Allies are opposed. And 
out of the seething cfuildron int-o w'hich the 
Empii'e is plunged, there Iimvc a-risen a liiinci 
emulation ol cndi othei’ s good (|U;ilitic.<. a inuin il 
admiration and good conn jideslnp, a cIo.'mu- tic, a 
more intimate bond of union. I'li.it w hicli tlic ino>t 
astute advocacy could not accoinj)lish a coninn»n 
danger, met in corriinon, liM< l)if)iiglit about. 
India has the pruu I satisfaction of knowing that 
she has done her duty, and that her servi<'»,\s aic 
recognised by the most eminent men of bolli Par 
ties in the State. She has the assiiianeo that, 
when, in the fulncs.'» of time, the changed con- 


dition.s ijIVected by the war have to be expressed 
ill the readjustment oPlmporial conditions, her 
reward will be fully com meiisii rate not only 
with what she has done, but with all she is 
capjihle of doing in the Em])ire of the future. 

'That day, howi'ver, is not yet (iome. The toilsome 
and bloody road to jiojice lias not yet been traversed, 
'riie saenfices before us are enormous ; tliey 
must be cheerfully met V)y the provision of more 
tioops, more mon(‘\, more munitions and evoi y- 
thing we can (lontrihnto to tin* sucee.ssful 
prosecution of the war. I'he strain of war 
increases with the duration of Mie war. Wi; 
liave to see that no niattci' how long or gieat the 
stiain, there i.s no AV'eakening of the robust con- 
fid(‘nee in the ultiimate iss'ie, or of tlio internal 
trampnllit\ vvliicb is of such priceless assistance 
to the ( loverniiuml . But this road we shall 
tread with tlu‘ as>ured knowledge that no niattc?r 
liow great tla‘ saia illce, it is inevitalde; and that 
the results will be pio[)ortionate to it. 


THE WAR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

II Y MU. V. 1’. M.\1)HAVA UAU, C.I.K. 

{OtW iN OF BARODA.) 


World- W ar has now lasted for over leu 
ill months. The tremendous e\ents that have- 
^ taken place in hui i-ying suci ession liad at iii si 
the ettect of stniK^d'yiug tlie peiiple [»y ja-oviding a 
dramatic contrast to t heimne slow -paced ineidenks 
of peace. But now^ with the passage of time the 
shrill agony of the lirst weeks nf War has been 
toned through a mist o( teai.s and sutlbiiug. 
People are now more inclined to look from tlie 
crude fiu;ts to the ideal aspect of the VVoild- 
Conflict : to turn tin* .searclilight more into 
themselves and etwpiire into the underlying 
signilicaiice of the great e^’cnts and the diiection 
of their natural tendencies and chaiacter. This 
has been the ease not only witli the nations of 
Europe hut also with the p(‘opIes of India. 

In India, the enormous outbrust of entliusiasm 
for the cause of the Allies is a dee[dy significant 
blgt) ot the times. And 1)ie key' to the whole 
siti^tion is Loyalty. Loyalty may' he merely 
devotion to the peison of tlie Sovereign, and 
instances of this are not wanting in Indian Life. 
Bad Rulers like M ft Jim 1 Rao, in spite of ^ their 
tyranny, have derived ftd'anfftge out of this 


national devotion to the heieditary prineifdt', and 
inspired tlie alleetion not. only of their Hindu but 
also of their Mussalman subjects. But that 
is not the ‘■erise merely in which Loyalty 
can he ^aid ,to e.xplain the pnvsent 
]>svehologv of the Indian ]»(‘up]e. Rathei’ it 
i.s Loyalty in tlm sense of being true to om-self 
and ill consenuence to t.lie rest of mankind, that 
IS t he moving impulse Aiift this is the result 
of their wonderful leligious iliscipline enmulated 
through the jirocessol ages, witli whicli --even in 
the as.sei’tive tJieisin of Islam - is intimately [ler- 
jiieated an idealistic system of philosophy. Tiiis 
religious discipline, part moral, but more esjieci- 
ally informed with spirituality^ has stood the 
Indian in good stead through all tlie vicissitudes 
of his national riii.sfojtiine.s and turmoils. In 
laatjiin matteis, the We.sl has just begun to 
reali.se its conscience and set aright its ethiciU 
standards. Take, for instance, the (juestion of 
diink. It is a curious commentary on Western 
Oivi fixation that it wns only when a, dire material 
.necessity - namely, that of jiroviding munitionb 
for the War — had to be faced that the far- reach- 
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ing spiritual significance of a gimt national evil 
had begun to he realfsed. But in Jndia, far 
back in the iitnnernoriMl ages of our heroic 
history, a .situaU^n prcc.i.^cly similar to that now 
noliceable in England was created wlien the 
^'a.davas hjonght on themselves a murderous 
Wai' through a freiiz\’ of drink. As a result 
tile clan was j>i*actically annihilated. It is 
a favourite saving of the ^hnaniks that the 
Bliagwat wliich t(;lls the story of the life 
of Krishna was an epic on the evil of Drink. 
In literature, this wholesome tradition against 
drink was hinit up by epic, and fable 
and song; and it was later embalmed in 
law', 'the (Jode of Mann made* Drink one of the 
live Deadly Sins " M aliajMttakas ” — for whicli 
there was no e\f)iation. And so with the other 
evils, the warning instincts of Indian Civilisation 
had [)ropared its people through tradition, and 
inytiii, and Sa.i‘red Law ag o’nst tludr coii’;<*.cjiiences 
Tim Maliabliar.it was ititemled to illustrate the 
(‘vil.s of g imhling and the hist for dominion. The 
Ramayan sluuved the dire consecpiences of covet- 
ing one’s neighhour s wife. These lessons and cx- 
]>eiienc('S lan e sunk deep into the consciousness 
of the jusojde and if we find to day Hindu sol 
<liers liglitiijg in Europt' and the otlioi tlioatros of 
Will' in a spiiit of doing tlieir dut}' for duty’s sake 
only, and without any expectation of gain or 
rcwaid, it i.'> tlie residl of the (amiulative national 
e\|)erienee and spiiitual discipline of llimluisin. 
And in this regard, Mussaliiiaii soldiers share wdth 
tlieir comrades in the common Ethics of 
( >1 ientali.Mi]. 

Duty, then, is their ideal: duty pertaining to 
a man’s station in life, to be done as a means of 
the perfecting of character and the heightening 
of personality. That is the kernel of the sub- 
lime gospel of the (I^ta. It often distresses me to 
find attempts made in the West to reconcile 
I’hristian principles with War. The failure is 
duo, I believe, to their defective theology wdth its 
ideas of creation which are irreconcilable with the 
eternity of the Soul. Regarding this last 
doctrine, however, there is no misgiving 
in the mind of the Indian. The Indians 
(Hindu or Sufi ^like) have a firm faith in the 
undying nature of the spirit and its ultimate 
perfection in the union with^ the Universal 
Atman. 

This theology of the West has far-reaching 
political consequences. With its Pe]:^nakQod, 
it develops into the Tribal God with barriers of 
race and country, and aggressive national antagon- 
isms. The net result of the religious life, as 


maiiife.sted in piitiomil coliduct iijEuio])t‘, lias 
been the inordinate developnimit of imgovorncd 
greed and selfi.shiiess, and Titanic violeiu-e, of 
wJiic.li Teutonic Kultnr is tlu' clima^ ami the 
crown. I'lii.s is a feature present, in ot.lau- Knro- 
peaii races also. But ns Mr. L B. Jacks sa\s in 
a recent article in the lUhbert Jfnu'nal - 

“ The derma, ns have worked out, to its further 
conseciuences a, philosophy of life dominant, 
thougli less tyrannous, in all the nations which 
have shared the intellectual development of the 
last three centuries. A ]»rinci| Je which is elsewheri*, 
mixed and retarded by other tendencies, is there 
completely mastei*.” This phih)sophy of life 
makes them lose sight of tJiose eternal princijjes 
of Dharma and.(Josmie La\v, whicli govern both 
})liysical and moral sphfires and from the c)[)era- 
tion of wliicJi there is no escape. Jiarmony of 
soul can cnily he attriined wdien man conforms to 
these laws. It is this Higher Law' that the (German 
political s3'stein has lost sight of : and, ns a conse- 
quence, it has raised to the pedestal of God-head, 
over-riding all ethic'al disciplines, the State as 
the only entity w'ortliy of liuman obedierujo and 
service. That has been its greatest misfortune ; 
the nationality idea, borrowed from tin* armoury 
of the maker’s of the French Revolution, was 
developed through the Bismaieldan regulation of 
blood and iron to its final logical outcome as tlio 
non-moral, homogeneous Prussian State of to-day. 
Ha[»f)ily tor England, her [)oIitical development 
has been cast on dill'erent lines ; she has all along 
recogui.scd the sovereignty of law as sujueme— all 
else, even the power of the State and the person- 
ality of the King being legfirded ever since the 
Magna C^harta, as flowing from it and subordin- 
ated to it. The gieat V\'orld~Oonfiict, then, in so 
far as it can be called an antagonism of ideals is 
between the sovereignty of law and the freedom 
of Personality on the one hand, and on the other 
tho mechanical principle of welding together vari- 
ous racial types and utilising the cumulative 
strength of individuals organised into an Associ- 
ation for contjiiest and dominion. The East has 
always, in its highest ideals, striven for the 
.supremacy of Dhaima and the moi’al perfection of 
the soul. I venture to think, therefore, that it is 
no exaggeration to hold that tho struggle.tbat is 
being now waged in the blood-stained battlefields 
of the West is for the ultimate triumph of those 
principles which the Ea<%t holds dear. 

There is an interesting parallel to the present 
situation in the story of the Ramayan. There 
Havana had by his austerities and his devotion to 
Shiva, the personal God^, secured his favour and was 
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ronowneii for his matorijil wealtli and military 
power. Ai’ts and Scaeruios vvero cailtivated 
throughout his dominions to a pei fectiou whioh 
was not attained anywhere else. Ihit it was all 
intelloctu dity without nroral worMi. Tlie knver 
self had nob been mastoreil ; and this would 
account for the abduction* of Sita, who incarnated 
in her beautiful worn niliood ail the virtues of 
her sex, and for the disasters that followed when 
Ravana’s bloated (igotisin was confjonted by that 
embodiment of Dharma and incarnation of Aryan 
culture* -'the m-o.it Uim.i of the Epic. Thus was 
the Demon of a. non-moral Universe, magniticont- 
ly groat and as treiufMidously organised, 
conquered by tlm poweis of tlio True, the Good, 
and the Eeautiful. • 

Modern Enropoiii Philosophy has now come to 
the point of lealising t.h.it the spirit is at the 
source of the working of the Universe : but it is 
at best a spirit woi.ting without a purpose. 
Europe in tho ight. Ims not put. Iicforc itself a goal 
towards which the rro.itive [Mocess might he set 
at motion. On tho othei hand, the Hindu 
aysteiii clearly detinos the aims of existence. What 
arecille l Puni'jh.irth.is an* Dfuirma, Law, Right- 
eousness, Artha <,!• the accpiisition of wealth, 
Kama or desire, the reproductive instinct and 
lastly, Moksha or liberation from tiie bondage of 
Cyclical life. The first of these governs 
the activity of the second ami the third, 
and directs them towards the goal which is the 
last of those Ends of Existence. And over all 
these doctrines, as their governing principle, 
covering with the rest- giving wings as of a 
beneficent Angel, enveloping all tho daily details 
of a Hindu’s life, inspiring, strengthening, aiding, 
chastening all his manifold activity, remains the 
great doctrine of Karina. Many tliinkers have 
misconstrued its leading tenets to mean fatalism. 
But no mistake can be more far-reaching or 
radical. One of the grandest tenets of flinduism, 
it represents tl>e call to Man to raise his lower 
self with the help of his Higher Self. That is 
the mo.st sublime process of Self (hilture. Ex- 
pand it from tho individual to the aggregate, 
to tho soul of a people : and ^'ou have what the 
West and in special England has discovered 
and H<x.4al)oriou8]y developed, namely, the fruit- 
ful idea of National Self-Government. One 
remember.s in this connection tho late Sir Henry 
Campbell- liannermari’s pregnant phrase ; “ Good 
Government is no substitute for .Solf-Govei-n- 
ment ; ” and it is in the expansion of this idea, 
that the glory pf England and its I rnpeml 
System lies. One hopes that in tho fulness of 


time England will, in thi;^ direction, pi,*ove to bo 
the geato-t benefactor that India has ever had. 
Thinkers in India were puzzled as to what this 
impact of tho West on tlie East*in India would 
lead to. There were vague misgivings as to its 
final good. Hut it was to the credit of the late 
Itanado that ho gave form and direction to the 
nebulous ideas tliat were lloating in the minds of 
his educated countrymen by familiarising them 
with the idea that the coming of the English with 
their traditions of freedom and self rule was a 
providential arrangement, under which India 
would regain her lost nationhood. He inspired 
them with his instinct of healthy optimism and a 
strong hearted belief in thj ultimate tiiumph of 
tho principles that England t^tood for. There was 
that other idea, which was due to Mi*. Ranade or 
perhap.^^ to his disciple, the late lamented (lokhale, 
that the nation needed o])portunity for rising to 
the full height • of its manhood and aspiration. 
Between these two conceptions, the nation's duty 
was clear. While, on the one hand, it was es.'-ential 
oil the Indian’s pait to co-operate with his 
Rule) s ; on the other, it. was ecjually necessary for 
the Rulers to recognise tlie prolonnd uiiity tliat 
underla}" the seeming diveisit.ics of Jiidian life 
and tho legitimacy of the people’s aspiiations. 
This may be stated to he the political ideal of the 
better mind of India. The conduct of certain 
Hiitish rulers brought misgivings, however, to the 
minds c»f the people, Hnd it was not till the signal 
act of Lords Morlev and Minto in inaugurating 
the Reforms that aic associateil with their names, 
that confidence was rest/ued. Above all, it was 
fortunate that Lord Hardinge had just before the 
outbieak of the World -Conflict taken so strong a 
stand on behalf of the Indians in South Africa. 
He may be said to hove revealed the nation to itself 
by show’ing how much of solidarity there was in 
spite of communal barriers. He also revealed the 
true spirit of India towards England by sending 
tho Indian soldiers to the front. And when war 
came with its tremendous issues of life and death, 
India doubted no longer and with one mind she 
moved to the side of England to help her in her 
hour of trial. 

To conclude, it is one of tho strange ironies of 
(civilisation that only through blood and slaughter 
can we bring out»the heroic qualities that ere in 
us and rise to our fullest height of individual or 
I'acial stature. War more than any other drama- 
tic event in our life brings out that higher self, 
that magnificent spirit of other worldliness and 
sacrifice, something of which Kipling expresses in 
his Absent-minded Beggar.” It is true that 
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Peace hath her victories. But there is nothing 
which enables us more llramatically to discover 
our soul than war. At the present moment, we 
are all doing that. It is one of the most hopf3ful 
features of tliis conflict that almost all the nations 
of the world are enabled to do so and arc together 
in their suffering. All are engaged in learning 
their lesson at the same time, and it is l)ut inevit- 
able that behiml this sickening welter of blood 
and hate, the cosmic forces are tending towards 
a pj’ofound le-adjustnient of Ethical and 


National 8tand»i<rds. 

Whatever new wisdom,” to (juoto again 
from the Jlibbert Journal Ai ticle, whatever 
vision of the weak spot in civilisation, "is coming 
to ourselves as a j’osult of the War, we may be 
very sui c tliat the same wisdom, the same vision 
is coming to oiir enemies ! Jtealisiitg tliis, may 
we not believe that beneath tlwj fierce and cruel 
oppositions of the horn- a profounder pi incif)le 
of unity is at work 


The Use of Asphyxiating Gases by the Germans 


BY 


THK HON. SUHGKON-GKNEHAL VV. P> liANNELIMAN, G.S.L 


ITE olfocts produced bv tlie gas u^-ed against 
U our troops by the (lennaiis would seem to 
^ re(iuir(* tiu' c(»ining of a new word to des- 
ciibe ade^iuatoly its prolonged and tenible 
effects. It will be realised from the following 
aecount that death in many cases is not from 
immediate sulfocation, but from a. gradual filling 
up of the hrngs b\ secretion from the* lining 
membrane of the bronchial tubes themselves, lead- 
ing eventually to the slow drowning of the 
unfortunate sufferer. Death does not take place 
f(n’ several days and during this time the victim 
is unable to lie d()^A n but sits up struggling for 
breath and enduring indescribable tortiu'cs. The 
following account frotri the Times gives a vivid 
description of the suffei ings of our brave soldiers : 

Yesterday and the day befoie 1 went with — to see 
some of the men in hespitul at — who were gashed'’ 
ycaterday and the day before on Hill tiO. The whole of 
England and the civilised Avorld enght to have the truth 
fully brought before them in vivid detail, and not wrapped 
upas at present When we got to the hospital we had 
DiA diffloulty in Audiiig out in which Avard the men were, 
EH the noise of the poor devils trying to get hreeth was 
sufficient to direct us. We were met bv a d^'otor be- 
longing to our diviaon, who took us into the ward. 
There were about twenty of the worst oaaes in the ward, 
on mattreases, all ^ore or lesa in a sitting poaitlon, 
propped up against the Avails. Their faces, arms, hands 
were of a shiny g^y black oolour, with roouiha open 
and lead-glazed eyes, all 8wa>ing ^'slightly baokAvards 
and forwards trving to gel breath, It was a most 
appalling sight, all these poor black faces, straggUng, 
atrugglitig for life. What with the groaning and noise 
of the effort for breath, Colonel— who, as ev^ry one 
knowa, has had aa wide an expeHenoe aa anyone bIJ over 
tfie aavage parle of AfHbni told me lo^day that he 


never f» It so sick as he did after the scene in these 
oases. Tlieie ih practioully nothing to be done 
for them, except to give them salt iind water to try to 
make them hicIi. 1J)0 cITect the gaa lias is to till the 
lungs with a watery, frothy matter which gradually 
iuereaHOM and riNes till it (IIIh up the whole lungs 
and iMunes up to the mouth; thcM they die; it is 
suffocation ; slow drowning, taking in some eases one 
or two days. We havo lost hundreds of men who died 
in tho trenches, and over half the men who rcaehed 
hospital have died. Bight died Nst night out of the 
twenty I saw, and most of tho others 1 saw will die : 
while those Avho get over the gas invariably develop 
acute pneumonia. Jt is without doubt tho most awful 
form of Hcientific toiture. Not one of tho men I saw in 
hospital had a scratch or wound The nurses aiid doc- 
tors were all working their utmost against this terror ; 
hut one could see from the tension of their nerves that 
it Avas like fighting a hidden danger Avhich was overtaking 
every one. A German piisoner was n.nught with a 
respirator in his pocket ; tho pad was analyned and found 
to contain hypo sulpliite of soda with one per cent, of 
some other suhataiice. 

Tho gas is in a cylinder, from which when they send 
it out it is propelled a distance of 100 yards; it there 
spreads. Please make a point af publishing this in every 
paper in England. Ergli^h people, men and women, 
ought to know exactly what is goine on, also inomhers 
of both Houses. The people nf England canT know. 
Germans have given out that it is a rapid, painless death, 
Tlie liars! No torture could be worse than to give them a 
dose of their own gas. The gas. I am told, is chlorine, 
and probably some other gas in the shells they burst. 
They think ammonia kills it. 

The following paiiiculnrs are from the Biitish 
Medical Journal, and may, therefore, be relied on 
as being correct. The gases were first used 
against the trenches occupied by the French troops, 
on the Z2nd of ApaUj and a few days afterwards 
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were employ t*d the? (Vnuidians who liai] to 

make ^ood bliv i;ap in tlie lino thus (caused. Wc 
know how well and nohly tlai (-anadiaiis perform- 
ed their task of steiiuning Uu* oii-iushing tide of 
elated and triunipluint (lermans 

()ii the ‘Jldrd April, Sir John Kieneh reported 
that the enemy had maik* “ n.^e of a largo nnriiher 
of appliaaiee.s for the prodiu'tion of as[)h3‘.\iatiMg 
gas. The ijuantitv pi-odiHaal indicates a long and 
deliberate preparation foi tlie einplo\inent of 
devi(!C'S contrary to the tnnns of the Hague 
Convention, to winch the »Mieniy subserihed.’’ 
!)i‘. J. S. Haldane brotlier of Jjord Haldane 
and the w’ell knoun aiithoiity on eboke damp 
in mines and all (|imsf.i()n.s related thert‘to, was 
at onc-i sent o\(*]’ to h5:mce 4)y the War OHiee, 
and reported on the l!7th of April that along 
with Sii' Wilmot I lerringham, Consnlting Phy.si- 
cian to tiie fbatisli Forces, he li.nl examuied several 
men from (’anadian hatt.alions, who weie suHtu'- 
ing from the cdlects of gas poisoning, or “gassing” 
as the sohli^T /jails it. They utae struggling for 
briiath and blue in the face. An examination of 
the blood t)y the spectroscope and by other means 
showed that tJie hliieia‘ss was not cause<l by the 
piMisence of any anusual pigment in it. Theiu* was 
nothing to account foi the Muenoss of the face 
and the struggling for lu'oath, hut the one faet 
that they w ere sidlering from acute bronchitis 
due to the etl'eets of tin' irritating fiirnes they 
had inlialed. This w,is confii ined by y;c>,‘fj5 intyrfoni 
examination, wliicli jevealed the u.sual signs of 
acute iullatnination of the windpipe and bronchial 
tubes, w'itli ontpDiniiig of Iluid into the air- 
passages of the liingv. (Captain Hertrarn, of the 
8th Canadians, d(*s( i ihcd the appearance of the 
gas clouds as follows He was about (iOO }ards 
from the Oerman tr-enedjes .and observed “first, a 
white smoke rising f i om the (lernmn iienches to 
a height ••f about .*! fetd, and then in front of the 
white smoke af)peare(] a greenish (doud not rising 
to more than about 7 feet, when it liad drifted 
along the ground to the Hritish trenches. Tie 
made a counter-attack about fifteen minutes 
aftoi* the gas came over, and saw’ t’Nventy-foiir 
men lying dead from the cli'ects of the gns on a 
small stretch of I'oad leading from the advanced 
trendies to the siipfiorts. ” 

It appears from the symptoms and other facts 
observed that the gas used is chlorine, which at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures has a green- 


ifili yellow colour and is heavier than tlie air. 
But some French chefnists think it maybe 
bromine, which is also heavier than air and 
has a yellowish red colour. They point out 
that the (lerman.s have at their ilisposal 
large stocks of this latter cJiemical obtairnwl 
from the mother li(|Uor of the Stassfurt potasli 
industry. 

The following description of tlie case of a 
powerfiilly-huilt young (Canadian gives a vhid 
idea of the dreadful eflects produced by the g.MS, 
whether it be (diloriue or bromine' “ Hoth his 
feet weie so cold and blue as to suggest inijX'nding 
gangrene. His face was slightly livid, and he 
constantly eougherl up thin evil-smelling fluid 
containing many ( lots of Wood. His breathing 
was hurried, 50 to the minute ; as also his pul.-c, 
about 150. TheiM* is nothing to show’ why the 
feet should be in such a condition, hut it suggcsf, 
eil that one or uioie of the arteri(*s had luam 
clo.sed in .some way. He had a .similai’ spot of 
blackness on the arm. It apf^ears, tlieref'ore, that 
the gas is not only asphyxiating hut likewi.se 
poisonous. It acts in various ways. Tlius it 
may cause siulden death hv spasm of tlie glottis, 
that i*-, closure of the vocal chords. The man is 
unable to breathe and dies of chokii g. Secondly, 
it may act more slowd\ by causing a })rofu.se 
secretion of lluid irito the tu))es (d’ the lungs, 
The.se gr.idiially fill u[) with this lluid ami deatli 
ensues by a slow’ .pioct'ss of drowning lu the 
cour.se of one or tw’o days. Thirdly, a more 
clii'onic afliiction may he set n]> and acute l)i()nch- 
itis and pueumoiii.i may ciny the victim olf.” 

Whichever way it acts the suflering cau.sed is 
extreme, and tliose guilty of u.sing the gas may 
certainly he desciibod a.s l»:u'baiians or wor.se. 
Wiiat v\oulil (JhaiK'oi’s knight have .saiil to op- 
pomuits such as tliese : „ 

“A knight there wa.s, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that he firste began 

To liden out, be loved clievaliie, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie.” 

Among our soldiers we find many wdio might 
Jiave the.se epithets applied to them ; among oiu* 
foes tliere must be few indeed who can claim any 
of them. Otherwific such fiendish methods of 
warfare would ftot have fjvon been imagined, far 
less used as we have sure proof they have been 
by the Germans. 
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.• THIE^DEVASTATION OF BELGIUM . 

.BY MR. YAKUB HASAN. • ' ' ’ 


HANKS to (jerman military oult aud 
“ culture the devastation of Belgium 
^ is complete. Whatever may bo the 
ultimate result of the war, whichever 
form of international ro-ndjustmerits it may 
load to, the Belgium of yesterday is now 
only a thing of memoi-y. Prosperity may 
smile on it again, industry uviy revive, population 
may replenish, wealth may reflow, cities may regain 
their splendour, arts and learning may thrive, 
indopcfidenco and integrity may recover, the 
nation maybe ro-habilitated, but the treasures 
of art, stores of knowtedge, monuments of glory, 
creations of the befit and noblest minds and pre- 
cious accumulations of the gen(3rations gone by 
have (lis!i|»pefired for ever. The Belgium of the 
medaeval ages, the Belgium of the nineteenth 
cmitury is no more, and e^en for the records of 
its past nchievemonts the student of the future 
will have to turn to the other nations’ museums 
ami libraries, for her’ own ref‘-ords have been de- 
voured by tb(5 (lerman Haines. 

To ripcord the pi'ocess of df^vastrition, to trace 
tlic deadly march of events from town to town, 
from iioofe to nook and (^rncr to corner of that 
ill-fated country is most painful to one who had 
not long iigo rov«dlcd in its beauty, gloried 
in its valuable possessions arid was thrilled with 
admiration for its geniuses. The story, however, 
has to be told, and the mournful offering at 
the grave of that fair maiden of land and sea had 
better' be made on the anniversary of the day 
Belgium was invaded. 

A glance at the map of Belgium will show 
that two railway lines run almost parallel from 
the German frontier <n the east towards the sea 
on the west. As tlie northern line passes through 
Maastiachtjthe capital of the Dutch Limburg, the 
German passage was barred there and they had to 
take the southern line on which are situated east 
to west Liege, Louvain, Brussels, Termonde, 
A lost, Ghent, Bruges and Ostend. Brussels ii^ 
connected with Antwerp in the north by a cross- 
line which passes through Mechlin. Namur, 
Charleroi and Moris are on the southeru base of 
a triangle, the apex of v^hioh is Brussels, and on 
the south of Namur is Dinant. 

The Germans crossed the border-line ^t 20 
minutes to nine on the of tho jftA 
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in throe columns at Gemmonich, Hen- 
I'ichapollo and Dolhein. A gretit mass of German 
infantry advanced in the direction of V^is(‘, a few* 
miles from the Dutch frdntier, then occupied the 
houses there and opened lire on the right Ijink of ^ 
the Meuse. The Belgians defending the left bank 
prevented the construction of a pontoon bridge. 
Sharp cavalry engagements alfeo occurred, the Bel- 
gians having the advantage because of the Liege 
Forts. The Belgians blew up villages, churches 
and other buildings which wore situated in the 

line of lire of the forts of Liege. 

• 

UKGB. 

This town is picturesquely situated among hills 
and cultivated gardens. The river Meuse divides 
it into two, Ihe public buildings and shops are 
on the left bank (as seen in the illustration), the 
factories and the houses 6f working class are 
on the right. The Gei'inan bombardment of the 
town is not the first that it has sulleited. Ever 
since its foundation in the sixth century it has 
been repeatedly attacked. In 1468, after slaying 
52,000 of the inhabitants and driving the rest 
into the Forest of the Ardennes, Charles the Bold 
set fire to the city which burnt for seven weeks 
till everything but the churahes and convents 
were razed to the ground. Phonnix-like, it rose to 
greater strength and prosperity after its misfor- 
tunes and became one of the most prosperous 
cities of Europe. 

NoUiing could be more stubborn and coura- 
geous than the resistance offered by the Bel- 
gians at Liege. German assaults on the forts 
(twelve in number) which surround Liege in a ' 
circle, wei*e repulsed with heavy losses to the 
invaders. The Germans were forced to ask for an 
armistice of 24 hours on the 7th of August which 
was refused and on tlie 9th the Germans were said 
to be retreating. But they renewed their attack 
on the following day with greater numbers and 
though some of the forts oontiimed to resist for 
a long time thereaf&r, the Germans managed to 
force ah entry into the town and got controhpf 
the roads and mlways, which was their ma^n 
objective. 

The defence of Liege will ever remain a men^« . 
able incident of this Wr, lAere^ a handful of ^ 
nnas^at^ b^ their alies faced 
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many times their number and displayed indomit- 
able courage under the moat' disheartening circura- 
f^tancfis. The name of General Jjernan will go down 
to posterity as the hero who, though by profession a 
prof essoi^of Mathematics at the Military Academy, 
displayed a military genius of an oxtraordinaiy 
i.kind in his hast work as a practical soldier, and 
kept at bay an ovei;wliclniing army for days 
together. The Germans could not pay a better 
* Gomplimont to the gallant deftMulor than by res- 
tx>ring to him the sword whi< h he had so bravely 
used against them. 

lUrrLR OF HAEl.KN. 

After forcing their passage through liege the 
German forces encountered the Belgian trenches 
before llaelen on 14th August. The German 
artillery compelled the Belgiavs to retire on the 
town which was extensively damaged. This 
was a det<^rmined attempt by the German 
cavalry to crush the Belgian loft wing* Belgians 
who had taken up their principal position at 
llaelen and wei’O also defending the passage of 
the river Veipe at Cortenacken numbered seven 
thousand. The Germans advanced in two divi- 
sions along several roads with the object of reach- 
ing Diest. It is estimated that they were eight 
thousand strong in cavalry with (pu’ckfirerB sup- 
ported by a regiment of infantry. 

The artillery opened fire at 1 1 o’clock. The 
Germans scarcely sought shelter but let the 
Belgian shells plough tlirough thorn at two 
thousjind metres. The c^avalry encounters deve- 
loped in the early afternoon. The Belgians 
charged the Germans across broken ground, 
which ^‘ompelled them to split into groups, re- 
sulting in hand-to-hand encounters. 

The Germans, thinking only of their objective, 
endeavoured to over ride the Belgians by sheer 
V weight but by six o’clock the Germans were 
obiiged to withdraw along th(j river’s Veipe and 
Gette. The victor’y for the Belgians was only 
shortlived, for on the following days the Germans 
renewed their attack and drov(‘ the Belgians 
before them. 

AERHCnOT. 

An action was fought at Acrschot on the 
15th August where Belgiaiis are said to have 
“ fought like demons,” but the German infantry 
and guns outnumber ed theirs. 

• DIEST. 

Diest bombarded on the 19th and the 
following; day the Germnns made an iinoppo.sed 
entiT* into Brussels from which the capital w«.s 
previou4y removed to Antwerp. 


[ Judy 19V5. 

.^5 , 

URTTSSELS. 

^ Brussels is a “ Miniature Baris.” In many 
places the resemblance between them is great,# 
As in Paris, the old fortifications once .surround- 
ing the town have been demolished, and magnr: 
ficent boulevards have been laid out on their .sites. 
Tire want of fortifications and con.'^ecjuently the 
surreiuler without resistance has at least saved 
the town from being tlie target of the Gerni.an 
guns. All the heautifiil public buildings and 
monuments are situated on an elevated plane in 
the up^H^r town which tlie Palace of Justice ilomin- 
ates (as seen iri the illustration). The fasliioin 
able world re.sides thein, while the merchants and 
tradespeople occupy the lower town, wliicli is the 
older of the two. In the latter is the Gi’and Place, 
one of the fiiu'st scpisn os in^Europe. 'Tho Z/o/jc/ de 
Ville^ one of the finest specimens of Gothic Arclii- 
tecture ( 1 402- 1 I.*) !), tin* Mainon de !ioi (built in 
the 10th contury), the Hall of the Painters, tho 
Hall of tho ’railors, tho Hall of tlu^. Boatmen, the 
Hall of the Archers and several othor Guild Houses 
all of which surrouml this ScjUjirti, are ^tho 
civic palaces for which Bru.ssols is specially 
noted. ’Hie guilds, of -which these buildings are 
valmible monuments, wruo the [>ioneors of trade' 
and industiial oi-gairisMtiorrs in Kinopo, anti 
w’^ere the centre of llclgisn activity. The 
St|uare is a.s 80 ci«ted with all that is romantic in 
Belgian history. In it knightly tt)nrnaments have 
alternated with royal pageantry, anti f)ri(isMy pomp 
with the proco.ssiOrifrr (»f the trade guilds. 

Bru&.sels i.s.-xs rich in arts «s in indiistrios. Thf‘ 
Royal Library cuiitairrs ;U)0,00() books, of winch 
over 20,000 are rare manu.scripts, and 50,000 
engravings, and the Pidace of the Pint* Arts has 
a very large collection of oM [ricturos rejuesenting 
the masterpieces of the Klemish, Italian, Spanish 
and Dutch Schools of the 15th to the ITtli Cen- 
tury. • 

DIN A NT. 

After occupying Brussels the Germans sprond in 
all directions, occupying town aftc^r town and clear- 
ing the way for their inn j eh on Paris They went 
as far south as Dinant whieJj i.s only 10 mi!e.s from 
the French frontier. They encountered the French 
bore for tho first time on tlm 15th August and 
the fight was particularly severe. The ti^s 
were too thick on the plain to give the caval- 
ry a good openitlg and tho acres of barbed wire in 
front of the defended }>o8itions gave the horsemen 
a poor chance. The fight lasted from day-light till 
dark. The light infantry supported by moiinti|.in 
battery began fire at 7. Th« French bad m 
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artillery at the time when the action opened. 
About* 10 o’clock the Oefl nian took the ci*est of the 
cliffs across the river and soon took the citadel 
from which they sent down a veritable hail of lead 
bn the defenders btdow. The firing of the guns was 
not affecte<l by the rain that was falling at the time. 
French reinforcements andved by noon and 
%hots from French field artillery began to boom, 
one of which cut the German flag on the citadel. 
xVnother new French l egirnent arrived at the dusk 
but after the }»Iace was evacuated by the Germans 
who had disappeared leaving nothjng but dead 
behind. Dinant was, howevei-, sacked on the ftth 
Septemboj‘ two weeks after the fall of Namur. 

This histoj ic city is a [)ictures(]ue one overhung 
by limestone cliffs »rowned with a fortress and 
the Mcaisc running close by. It has been demolished 
and })urnt, first by Fliilij), Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1 ir»6 and the second time by the French in 
1551 under Due de Nevers. 

NAMUU. 

Th(i next place of im])ortance to fall was Natuur 
on 21th August. It is one of the three towjis 
wliich Briahnont had fortified against such an 
attack as the pn^seiit. Like laegc, Namur, the 
Slu'llield of Belgium, possessed a ring of nine forts 
armed with .'1.50 guns of the latest pattern and 
they were garrisone<l hy an army not less numerous 
than that of Liege. It was expected tiiat ^^ainur 
would liold out at least for a fortnight and its in- 
('.xplieable fall after a. not vei y vigorous attack upset 
the i iilculatioiis of the allies who werethen opposing 
the ( 5ermans along a, line thatextended from Namur 
to Mo us jiiissing through Charleroi in the centre. 

rUzXHLEliOl, 

It was not tlie first time that the Fi'onch were 
found as belligerents at Charleroi ; they had 
besieged it four times in 1794 and the town 
surrendered to them in June although they were 
defeated there by the Austrians in the previous 
111 onth. 

MONS. 

The British troops were stationed on the French 
left at Mons. The Prussians fought with reckless 
bravery, hurling themselves again and again at 
the British lines which repelled them every time 
with frightful slaughter. The, finest troops of 
the Gorman army had been selected for the 
attack against the British lines but regiment 
after regiment was thrown back with appiJling 
losses. The Germans Were never able to stand up 
.against the British bayonet ohargea. From Satur- 
day morning to Monday night, the British maiiv 


tained their ground, nevoi receding an inch despite 
tjje tremendous onslaught. 

The strategy of war, however, made it ini|>ora- 
tivo that the forces of the Allies should letreat 
all along the line, from the British position at 
Mons and the Frmich po.sition at Charleroi to a 
new frontier formed qfi the French .soil fioni 
Oambrai to Moziers. 8o by the 2fith Aiigu.st, 

22 days after the German entry into Belgium, 
the battle was carried beyond that countiy into 
the French territory. 

But the subjugation of Belgium was not, hoAv- 
ever, complete and at the time the (ierrnaiis were 
carrying everything before them in France, they 
wore not inactive in Belgium, 'fhey were engag- 
ed in putting do^n insurrections at some places 
and striking terror into the liearts of people at 
others. Tho tale of atrocities committed make a 
gruesome • record discreditable to a nation that 
calls itself civilized. 

LOl VAIN. 

Louvain was the chief victim of German r.apacity. 
This ancient town has been more remarkable for its 
civil activity than for its militarism. The fight was 
always between the repressive aristocracy and the 
rising democracy. Tho latter wei*e so exasperated 
in 1382 that they threw Duke Wenceslas and 
seventeen of his Magistrates and (’oimcillors 
from the windows of the Hotel de Villc (Town 
Hall). The stern revenge which followed resulted 
in the exile of a largo number of weavers to Eng- 
land. Tho textile industry of England owes not 
a little to those exiles who carried their craft with 
them to tho country of their adoption. Tho Civil 
War of the lOth Century which destroyed 3,300 
houses and the plague of 1 578 which carried away 
not less than 44,000 affected the town very 
adversely. 

The appropriation of the ancient Halle des 
Drapiers (the “ Weavers Hall ”) built in 1317 as 
a warehouse for the cloth' makers ’ Guild, to the 
service of the University is an index to the trans- 
formation which the town had undergone since 
the expulsion of the weavers. In its prime 
in 1696 the University boasted of the possession 
of forty-rix colleges and six thousand students. 
Knowledge and letters have found many other 
seminaries since then, and Louvain no longer 
being the sole centre of education and learning 
possessed before the German invasign twenty 
colleges and 1, 506 students and a library consisting 
of 150,000 volumes ana 400 manuscripts, among 
the la^r the interesting for india^ being 

the old editions of ancient Bersian dialects and 
Zoraostrian literature. 
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The Hotel do Ville* illustration) was the 
most elaborately ornamented Oothio 
its elass ifi the world and 
1448-^3, by the celebrated architect of Louvain, 
Mathew Layers. « 

This ancient and bbawtiful town of 45,000 
people, with its wonderful Hotel de Ville, the 
University with its ]>rieeles?> libi-ary, have been 
entirely destroyed by one of tlu3 Kaiser’s com- 
manders in a moment of passion. The excuse 
for this unpardonable act of bai-barity wnd vandal- 
ism is that a discomtitod l>and of German troops 
returning to Louvain wore presumably fired upon 
by the people of the town but in fact by their 
own comrades by mistake. “ In destroying Lou- 
vain German troops have comtpitted a crime for 
i^ich there can be no atonement, and humanity 
has suffered a loss which can never be repaired.” 

MECIILlN. 

Mechlin or Malines which was attacked on the 
25th August and again bombarded on the 4th and 
5th September, is only fourteen miles from 
Antwerp. Unlike Antwerp aiid Brussels which 
have lost their antique character and look modern 
in every sense, Mechlin still retained its quaint 
architectuiul features. Its principal edifices are 
its cathedral, an ancient Gothic structure, with a 
massive square tower 348 feet high ; the chutch 
of Notre Dame, built on the model of the cathe- 
dral ; the cliurch of St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
an altar regarded as a masterpiece of w'ood -carv- 
ing, and the Archbishop’s pal.nce. The cathedml 
is very much damaged by the (Jerman shells and 
the town very nearly destroyed. Mechlin has 
always V>een famous like Rnissels, Valencienne.s 
and Venice for its beautiful laces which form its 
principal industry. 

SIECE or ANTWERP. 

Antwerp was considered to ))e one of the 
strongest fortresses in Fiiiio[)e. General Brialmorit 
prepared a great prugramme for the fortress de- 
fences of Belgiuin alter the Francu- J’russiari War 
of 1870. The older fortiiicaiions of Antwerp 
represent Ihialmont’s youth, and those of Liege 
and Namur and some of the newer Antwerp 
works, his maturity, while the latest Antwerp 
works are more modern in design than even 
' BrialmOnt’s final plans. The city was enclosed on 
three sides by the encient^ of 1859, the western 
side beihg flanked by the river Hcbeldt. Outside 
this about 3,500 yards away from it ran 

a partii^l ring of forts at regular intervals of 
2^200 yards* ,Then^ again a much larger circle of 


building 
erected m 


the newoset type of forhs enclosed an iminonse area 
allround the town. ]t*hai further* means of 
* defence in the dykes, the opening of which inun- 
dated a vast areaas the Germans found totheirgreat 
cost, when a large iiuiiftier of them witli their 
guns was drowned in the sudden flood and only a 
few saved their lives by climbing the trees. 

But alas ! all these fortifications an<l protective 
works and plans weie of no avafl, the onslaught 
of the enemy was so terrible and, so overwhelm- 
ing were their numbers. A (Jerman aeroplane 
warned the - besieged on the 5th of October by 
dropping proclamations in the town calling on 
the garrison to suiTcnder. Three days later the 
German commandei* sent an officer with a white 
%g to Antwerp at 7-30 and announced that the 
bombardment would commence at 9-30. There- 
upon many refugees left A ntwerj) and the Belghiii 
Government was transferi^ed to Ostend. After the 
costly failure of the attempts to cross the Scheldt , 
the German forced the passage of the river Nethe, 
12 miles to the south-east of Antwerp. The 
outer ring of forts was broken through at iliis 
point by a strong Gorman attiick before they 
ciossed the river, TTie first slrolls exploded in 
the southern part qf Antwerp an<l httcr on the 
north -aasterii part of the town; was also })om- 
barded and 40 oil tanks caught fire. Aej oplanes 
were active at the same time and dropped bombs 
which set some buildings on fire. 

Once the Germans broke through tfio outer forts, 
the retention of Antwerp became hopeless and the 
General wisely decided upon a retreat. Some 
20,000 Belgians and about half the British bri- 
gades of blue jackets and mariners, who had hero 
for the first time joined hands with the Belgians, 
managed to reach Ostend safely, the lest (about 
35,000) took refuge in Holland whercj they were 
interned. 

The town that has now come into German 
possession is a fine one and with its l>euutifiil archi- 
tecture, shaded boulevards, shop-lined thorough- 
iares, artistic fountains, public monuments, 
parks, gardens and public resorts, it can hold 
its own against any modern town in Europe ; 
while its art treasures, gi\e ;;it a peculiar 
distinction. it is the birtfr-place of some 
of the greates]^ paintei's of the wotld and 
ite most distinguished son Reubens has im- 
parted to it a great glory by his pi^urei 
of ^orld-wide lame, ffis masterpiece, *^Xhe 
Descent from the Orosa,” plao^ in the 
Cathedral is alone worth all the expense and 
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* trouble of a journey from the antipodies to see it. 
The cathediHil iteelf is a noble exaiiiple of Gothic 
architeciture ; Napoloor* rightly compared its sculp- 
tured tracery to Mechlin lace, and Charles V was 
so impressed with the delicacy of its carving that 
he said it deserved to be kept in a glass case. 

The next remarkable institution in Antwerp 
is the Bourse or Exchange. It is the mother 
of the commercial exchanges of Europe iuid was 
first founded in Injll. As a commercial city Ant- 
werp had no equal in the time of Charles V when 
5,000 merchants met in tins very Exchange and 
2,500 ships lay anchored in tlio river close by. Mer- 
chant vessels from Sj>ain, Portugal, France and 
England brought their precious loads to this ]K)i*t 
and carried away frpiij it the merchandise that 
accumulated there from the interior of the con- 
tinent. It was the market-place of Europe, 
and nothing c^iii give a better idea of the extent 
and importance of tlas C5oninier<io of Antwerp 
thnti the quays and docks that extend for several 
miles and ai'o considered to bo. the finest in the 
woi»ld . 

Like all other cities of Belgium, Antwerp 
had its vicissitudes. The greatinst blow was dealt 
to it in 1585 when it was captured by the {Spani- 


ards who closed the Seheldt.in IbfS. It remained 
soclo.sed for a century and a half and all its tirade 
left it till the -French took Antwerp in 17<J4. 
Ever since in spite of a few set-backs, tjie star of 
Antwerp has been i]j^ the ascendant till after 
becoming one of the most thriving cities in the 
world it has now again fallen on evil days. 

Ghent, Bruges and Ostend soon shared the 
fate of Antwerp and the battle was carried to 
the neighbourhood of Dixmudo and Ypres (pro- 
nounced cf^pr). >k>th the cont(^sting parties are 
strongly entrenched tliere and they are so well 
inatclxid in number, arms and equipment that 
neither of them could make a headway against 
the other. The German march to Calais has, 
however, been successfully checked at Ypres where 
tlio Biitish put forth their host endeavours and 
displayed the finest milibiry genius. The part 
played by the Indian army in these operations has 
gained the admiration of the whole world to our 
greatest pride. Operations aye still proceeding in 
this part of Flanders, which, as far as the Bel- 
gian army is concerned, are directed by King 
Albert himself whoso Government has its head- 
quarters foi* the time being on the hospitable soil 
of Fmnce. 


A Wonderful Morning Ride in Ceylon 

liY KEV. J. T. SUJ!^DERLAND, M.A. 

1 -^ 


F you want to .see a land beautiful with all 
the loveliness of the tropics, go to Ceylon, 
that charming island in the Indian Ocean 
which hangs like a great emerald pendant, 
oval in shape, on the southernmost point of the 
I)eninHula of Hindustan. 

Ceylon possesses a single largo city, Colombo, 
one of the important seapoits of the Orient, 
because loc^ated at the junction of two or three 
great Ocean trade routes. Inland there are 
fieveral towns or small cities, the most interesting 
of which is Kandy, famous for its lovely situation 
among the mountains. 

My morning ridb is from Colombo to Kandy, a 
distance of f>erhap*a hundred miles. Shall I ever 
forgets it f Come with me and se^ what it is like. 

The season is winter ; but January her© is like 
Europe’s or AmeWca’s early June. The air is as 
balmy as if wafted from ** Araby the blessed,”" 
which land, by tfae way^ whether Uessed or 
unblessed, is just bvedr youdei* acrofiia that blue 


sea whose waters shine in Urn north-west. 

Around us eveiy where as we proceed on our 
journey is an ocean of luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, the breaking crests of whose myriads of 
waves are trees, — trees of a score of varieties 
most of them new to men and women of nor- 
thern lands, and many of them striking in appear- 
ance, — palms, banyan trees, cxnnainon trees, 
bread-fruit and jack fruit trees, bananas (if we 
may class these among trees,) tamarind trees, 
acacia trees, and, crowning all in beauty, the 
splendid dowering hybisdUs. 

Everywhere th 4 ^re are dowers, ^ — on trees, 
shrubs, vines, and on the ground. The finest 
floral displays of our May or October are not 
more varied, brilliant or beautiful, — with one 
exception ! Do the tropics have anything, a'ny- 
wbere, quite so overwhelming in its beauty and 
loveliness as our Amtiean cherry, plmst, peach, 
and eq[>ecially apple orchards in blossom time ? 
If so, 1 have never found Perhaps ^^oherty- 
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blosHom time’’ in Japan may be as lovely: 
that 1 have not yet seen. 

Tho sky is without a cloud, and seems an infi- 
nite ocean of soft light. Every tn30 ainl shrub 
and blade of grass is inoiit and shining in the 
rising sun. 

We pass numerous ^ small strejirns and little 
lakes, each clearly mirroring the objects on its 
banks. We also pass numberless lice-ficlds. In 
some tho grain is two- thirds grown and of richest 
green ; in some ripi* and rojuly for the harve.st. 
Some fields are thronged with hands of harvest- 
ers, men and women; some are flooded with w'ater 
and ready for the new planting. 

There are birds many ; we see them on right 
and left, in the trees, on tho ground, and flying 
about,— some of strange shapes, many with bright 
plumage. I wonder if tropical l>irds sing as 
sweetly as tho.se of temperate climes ; if these 
have song the noise of tlie train prevents my 
hearing them. Jso, in one place where Ave stop 1 
hear from an unseen bird a song much like that 
of our charming American song-sparrow, (juite 
as sweet and poured out rapidly, again and again, 
as if the little singer were in a very delirium of 
joy. Is ho trying to rcmirul me of home ? 

Great flocks of ducks fly about over tho marsh- 
es and small lakes or swim on the water. Some 
of them are very beautiful. Their numbers 
suggest tho inquiry whether there are so many 
hunters hero, who find pleasure in taking life, as 
with us in the West. 

The world around u.s is for the movst part very 
rich green, all shades of green, .suggesting 
fei*tile soil and abundance of rain. But scat- 
tered here and there among the general green 
is not a little rich and gorgeous colouring, not only 
of flowers but of foliage on trees, shrubs and 
vines, — -bronzes, coppers, yellows like gold, silvers, 
brilliant crimson.s, oranges, pui ples. 

At two or three places we pass through towns 
of some impoi'tance, where there are good railway 
stations and signs of cijiisiderable -commercuil 
trailic and several kirid.s of manufacturing 
industries. 

We come in sight of many ..villages, some near, 
some far away ; some squatting in valleys by the 
side of streams, some clambering pictiirestpiely up- 
hill or' mountain side.s. Most are half hidden 
among palms, plantains and jack -fruit trees. 
The hou.seH aie generally small and low, with a 
single door and mat-covered openings for windows. 
Usually they are built of bamboo, rough stone 
with mud for morbir, or sun-dried brick, and 
contain no fireplace.^, since artificial heat i.s not 
needed, and what little cooking is done takes 
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place out of doors. 

In the fields are faw^i-like cattle, so delicate 
and gentle that we almost fall in love with them ; 
great stupid almost black water-buftaloes ( in the 
Philippine Islands they call them carabaos, ) and 
Hocks of bumptious, uncontrollable goats, pushing 
their way everywhere and eating everything. 

On the roads, some of which are exceedingly 
good, there are many very big and very (|uaint 
Singaleso covered carts, looking a little like the 
‘‘ pmirie schooners ’’ of onr American pioneer 
West, only with two big wheels instead of four 
smaller ones, and with covers projecting far in 
front and re»ir, giving thorn much the appearnneo 
of onormous old-fashioned American sunbonnet.s. 
These are drawn, slowly onpugh to suit tho most 
“ unhustleable ” ()iient*i1, by medium sized bul- 
locks or by bigger and more lumbering bii Haloes. 
But, besides these big, plain, rustn;, slow-going 
vehicles, there are other curious little light travel- 
Hng carts, painted and cushioned and often very 
pretty. These are drawn by neat, lithe, little, 
slender- limbed bullocks, aometimt\s single and 
sometimes in ])airs, of a kind that trot like ponies. 
They are so odd and so attractive that at once one 
wants to ride in them, to see how it seems. 

After an hoin or so in the plains wo begin to 
ascend to higher ground, and hills and low moun- 
tains come in sight. On many of the hill -sides 
are tea-plantations, and we are suddenly remind- 
ed that this is the land where “ Ceylon Tea ’* 
grows. One particularly large plantation is lap- 
ton’s,” as the owner ttikes pains to let everybody 
know. The contrast between tho deep green of 
the tea plants (tea ahrabn L should call them ) and 
the rich dark red of the soil is striking. On .some 
of the plantations are handsome white bungalows, 
half hidden among the foliage, — generally the 
l esidences of English planters, I suppose. Will 
my Ceylon tea be given a little finer flavour in the 
future by recollections of these picturesque hills 
where it grows ? 

In many places along our way we see men and 
boys bathing in streams and pools, with all that 
delight which bathers in warm regions know. As 
they stand on the banks they look like statues of 
fine bronze touched by some magician’s wand and 
wakened to life. How much richer is the oolpur 
of these bronze^ forms than our pale negative 
European white ”! Is it strange that when 
coloured races first see white men the suggestion 
comqs to their minds of ooipses ? Everybody 
agrees that bronze is beautiful for statues and 
busts ; is it less beautiful for human bodies ? 

I have spoken of pretty little jaunting carts 
drawn by little tit)tting bullocks. See, here are 
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two richly dressed Singalese ladies riding in one 
of these carts. Its propelling power is a single 
bullock scarcely larger than a calf. Oh, ladies of 
our Western world, how would such an equipage 
suit your aesthetic taste, — not to add, your ideals 
of speed ? Look again ; an automobile is approach- 
ing. In a niornent it has sped j>ast the pretty 
cart and the fashionable Iadie.«. What curious 
juxtapositions there are in this world ! 

Once more look ! a different sight ! Away down 
yonder in the valley holow' us is an eUqihant 
with two men riding on his hack. With what 
quiet and serious dignity he moves along, now' 
under the palm trees, now nernss a stream, now 
around a lodge of great rocks ’ Uow far from 
home he makes ns feel ! Mow near and leal he 
Tiiakes the Orient seem ! Is not this great solemn 
boast, wu'th his unlia.sfing tread, his kindness, his 
irdinito patience, and his unriiflK cl serenity, the 
very embodiment of the spirit of the East? If we 
of the West had more of tliis spirit, would we, or 
would we not, he happier, and wisca* ? 

I ha\e spoken of trees. Th(? banana (or plan- 
tain) grows everywhere in (!eylon,and is a pleasing 
siglit reminding one of the prodigality of tropical 
natui-e in providing food for human beiijgs. 

TIjo wonder- tree of f/eylon, and indeed of all 
th(* Oriental tropics, is the banyan. Tf trained 
by man it njay be made to grow like well heliavcd 
civili/.ed trc*es, with a single trunk. But if loft 
to itself it runs riot, and all its braiHihes <lrop 
downi jjendants, which eagerly seek the ground, 
take* root and become new trunks. Thus each 
tree becomes in tinui a mass, a thicket, a grove. 
Sometimes a single banyan tree comes to cover .so 
great an area that 0,000 or even 10,000 persons 
may gather under its shade. 

Some variotie.s of trees are most beautiful 
when seen standing alone, and others in clusters 
or groups. By far the most graceful and lovely 
of tropical tree-groups is the bamboo. When 
the traveller from the West fii’st sees a bamboo 
group or cluster at its best, he can hardly lielieve 
that it is not a bundle of a hundred long, slender, 
beautiful ostrich feathers, plucked from some giant 
bird, planted in the ground, mysteriously 
changed to the softest green, bound together 
by airy, iiseen bands, and suddenly enlarged to 
the size of a tree, I think nothing in America 
reminds one so much of the ban^boo cluster as do 
the delicate graceful plume-like tops of certain elms. 

The most striking, stately and elegant of all 
the single trees of this region^ is the oooo^-nut 
palm. Its trunk is a tall and slender column, 
which looks like gray ston^ almost to tbs 
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whiteness of marble, cai ved in delicate* rings, and 
supporting at it.s top a whorl of green fronds 
which lifts itself above Che other tree.s and 
silhouettes itself with wonderful i>icture.squene.ss 
and beauty against the sky. Someone has called 
the white birch of our northern land tSie “ lady 
of the woods. ” Surely the lady, the proud and 
bettutiful lady, of the tropical forest is the cocoa- 
nut palm. • 

(Joylon is pre-eminently the land of the cocoanut. 
As we tiuvel we see endle.Sh numbers on tlio tree.s. 
We learn that those nuts form one of the island's 
most important article of export and .sources of 
w'ealth. So profitable i.s the industry that great 
numbers of new cocoanut orchards are being 
planted. 

Most good things in this world may be turned 
to bad uses. So from the beautiful palm trees 
of Ceylon men get not only coeoanuts, but intoxi- 
cating drinks. They tap the trees high up 
among the blossoms and tender green fronds. 
Kroin the unfermented juice thus obtained they 
make a kind of sugar ; but the juice fermented 
hecoint's “ toddy or the still stronger “ arrack. ” 
Those intoxicants arc a great curse to the people. 
Formerly there was little drinking in Ceylon, for 
most of the population are Buddhists, and Bud- 
dhism prohibits the use of intoxicants But the 
country is ruled by a foreign power. The Bri- 
tish Government in the island, in order to secure 
revenue, insists, against the earnest and re})eated 
prot€iKts of the people, in licen.sing shops for 
the sale of toddy and armck all over the 
land. The result is a steady and serious 
incre.ase in intemperance. Buddhist temperance 
societies, assisted by some of the Christian 
missionaries, are working hard to curb the evil ; 
but with little success, because the all-powerful 
influence of the Government, the so-called 
Christian Government, is against them. Will 
Chri.stian Governments ever become really 
Christian ? 

By and by we leave the lower hills and reach 
the splendid mountains. These grow higher, — some 
rounded and symmetrical, some sharp, angular, 
rugged, assuming every kind of unexpected form, 
as if defying us to guess what will be their 
contour next. Most are dark green except for 
brown scars made here and there by land slides or 
by patches of bare rock. Many of the hills and 
lower mountains are terraced to afford opportun- 
ity to raise grain, vegetables, fruit and other 
food for men. Higher up, the terraces disappear, 
end the huge rocky peaks assume, »f our im^gina* 
tiona are eotive enough to dieoerix them, the forme 
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of gigantic animals, — lions, elephants, bulls ; or of 
great fortifications, CQstlefi and Cfithedrals. One 
high peak of l«.re rock has alinofit' tho exact shape 
of a gigantic pulpit with a Bible on its top. 
They call^it “ Bible Rock Are not all of these 
wonderful peaks Bibles ? How dull are our eyes 
if we fail to see revelations of the Eternal God in 
these mountain heights ! 

As we ride we instinctively begin to sing in low 
tones the Jiymn learned in childhood (for how 
childhood memories cling to us all ! ) — 

What though the spicy breezes, 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases 

And " 

here we atop. The line, 

“ And only man is vile ” 

silences us, shocks us ! for where have wo ever 
found kindlier, aincerer, more lovable than m this 
beautiful island of Ceylon ? < not only among 
Christians, — for there are many Christians here 
now, — but among the far more numerous Bud- 
dhists and Hindus, whose home it has beep fol* 
so many centures ? 

On the very top of one isolated mountain 
summit I see a striking structure, evidently built 
by man’s hand — I think it must bo a place of 
worship — a Hindu or Buddhist Temple. What 
a place for worship : What human soul could be 
so dead that it would not be compelled to bow in 
silent reverence and prayer standing up there in 
that sublime spot between heaven and earth ! 
Buddhists and Hindus are wiser than we, — 
choosing, as they so often do, places of great 
natural beauty of grandeur for their temples. 
Would that we had Christian churches and cath- 
edrals in thousands of such localities ! Why do we 
seek God so exclusively in rooms, — often rooms 
dim and dark ? Why not out of doors, in the 
light, and especially on the heights, — where God’s 
footsteps are most clear and his handiwork most 
wonderful ? 

At one point we pass near a high and rocky 
peak, on one side almost perpendicular. We are 
told that one of the kings of the land, in the 
“ good old times ” some centuries ago, when he 
had political enemies to punhdi used to suspend 
them by the neck over this awfu4 precipice where 
everybody could see them and thus be duly 
impuressed with his greatness and his power ! Does 
the stoty remind us of the good old times in our 
own Europe when kings, not less savage, were 
accustomed to awe their refractory subjects ifito 
quiet by impaling the hoods of foes on poles and 
essp osing tbetn to the public gaze city 


gates ? Alas ! how horrible many of the world's 
“ good old times ’’ have been in Ohristian ai; 
well as in pagan lands ! i 

In our morning ride wo paSs through or near 
many jungles. Hero we are able to learn what 
jungles aro. Jungk^s are of several kinds. 
Some are low and flat, as in river bottoms or 
among marshes ; others are hilly or mountainous. 
Some arfe more or less open, — a sort of mixture 
of prairie and brush land, with rocks and scattered 
clumps of trees; while still others are dense 
forests and thickets so matted together by climbing 
and trailing vines and by various kinds of under- 
growths ns to be impenetrable except by paths 
made through them by wild beasts, domestic 
animals or men. On our journey we see all these 
varieties of jungle, notwithstanding the fact that 
other parts of our way are through cultivated 
areas. 

And now about the po))ulation of these jungles ! 
Of course all jungles of tho Orient are supposed 
to be the homos of fierce wild beasts, man-eating 
tigers, wild elephants, and tho like, and therefore 
associated with blood -curdling dangers. Indeed, 
what else are jungles good for ? But alas ! alas ! 
how cruelly disM])pointing these are ! Not a 
single wild beast of any kind gets on our r.ailway 
track, compelling the stopjang of the train. 
With tho utmost straining of our gaxo we are 
unable to discover the fiery eyes of a single 
tiger shining in any dark tlijekot. Worst 
of all a follow pa^jsenger who knows the conntry 
is .so cruel as to toll us that there is not a 
tiger in all Geylon, except two or tlireo in Zoologi- 
cal Gardens ; and that, altliough in certain dis- 
tant regions of the island there aro a few cougars 
(tho nearest approach to tigers,) and a few wild 
elephants, in these parts through which we are 
travelling all the elephants are as' tame as Saint 
Bernard dog.s, and quite as useful, ami if there are 
wild beasts of any kind they'iire prudently kept 
in cages ! To say that we are all disapointed, 
disgusted, indignant, is only describing our feeh 
ing mildly. ^ 

Can it be possible that we are at our destiqii- 
tion ? Yes, sure enough, the train is stopping 
and the guard is calling out “ Kandy I” How 
swiftly the five hours of our jottrpey have spedJ 

Notwithstanding our sore disappointment oyer 
jungles and wild, beasts and absence of perils, my 
advice to all men and \^m6n everywhere is : If 
you want a ride which will enchant you and 
which when it is ovfer will remain in your memo- 
ry a joy fdr ever,” take the early morn|p»g train 
from QolombQ to Kandy. 



Judicial Administration in India in 
Anti-Mahomedan Tirpes’*. 

BY MR. PRALHAD C. DlVANJf, M.A., LL.M. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

V T being nearly a thousand years since the 
IL indigenous Hindu system of judicial ad- 
ministration has ceased to be a living 
( reality, it is but natural that the average 
man in India should be perfectly indifferent as 
to whether it was good or bad, whether it can or 
cannot stand comparison with that of British 
India of the present day. However, since the 
advent of the British^ rule in India a novel kind 
of interest, namely, the historical or academical, 
has begun to be attached to tlie study of the 
institutions of the bygone ages in this as in all 
the other countries of the world. European 
scholars set to themselves the task of exploring 
the field of Sanskrit literature, the colossal 
storehouse of Indian wisdom, practical as well 
ns speculative. The adamantine wall which 
separated the East from the West was soon 
broken, the cloud of mystery that hovered 
about the writings of the Indian sages 
rapidly vanished as knowledge advanced, experi- 
ence widened, intimacy grew, and prejudices 
sank ; and the foundation of the new sciences of 
comparative mythology and the comparative philo- 
logy helped not a little to a correct understand- 
ing of the Indian literature and character by the 
Western scholars and their followers. The world 
now knows that while the West has taught and 
hcfi yet to teach much to the East, the obligation 
is not wholly one-sided. 

With a view, therafore, to enable all thinking 
men to form a correct estimate of the practical 
wisdom of our forefathers in the six or seven 
oenturies prior to the first Mahomedaii incur- 
sion in the tenth century after Christ, £ give 
below, as a 6ut*e test thereof, an account of 
the machinery provided in those days for the 
enforcement of obligations and the reparation of 
injuries, as gathered from the Smritis of Manii 
and Y^jnavalkya and of N^rada and Brihaspati 
aa translated bylProf, Jolly in Vol. XXXIII of 
the Sacred Rooks of the East Series. 

THRXE DATBB. * 

Of these, the first is considered by Pr«/BUhIer* 
to have been composed between the 2nd teptury 
B.O, and the lind ' century A«I>< The second is 

* 8. B. B. vol. xsxiii* lelroi to Nteedsi p# 


supposed * to have been composed in the fourth 
century A.D, The earliest date of the NArada 
Smriti is fixed by Pro/. Jolly t to be the 4th 
century A.D. and the latest the 6th. Proceeding 
on the * DinAra ' (a gold coin of Roman origin) 
theory, the same learned scholar considers the 
earliest date assignable to Bnhaspati’s Smriti to 
be the 1st century A.D., but on a compaiison of 
the contents of that Smriti with those of the 
Narada Smiiti, he comes to the conclusion that it 
is posterior to thi\jb Smiiti. As regards the low- 
est possible limit, he says that since numerous 
and striking coincidences exist between this 
Smriti and the Buimese Dbammathats (Sacred 
Laws of Burma h), since Biihaspati has been con- 
sidered an inspired wiiter by the earliest law- 
commentator, Medhatithi of the 9th century A.D., 
and lastly, since the judicial proceeding described 
in the well-known drama Mrichhakatika corre- 
sponds to the rules laid down by Bi ihaspati, the 
Smriti in question cannot safely be referred 
to a later period than the sixth or seventh 
century A.D. 

Thus we have a set of books which have been 
critically determined to have been composed at 
least there or four centuries prior to the first 
Mahomedan incursion in India. 

THE CHARAOTER OF THE HINDU LEGISLATION. 

Before proceeding with the subject in hand, 
will make a few observations on the character of 
the Hindu legislation. The organization of 
democratie nssemblies for making laws and 
regulations for its own governnnce and the 
exercise of fiscal control as a check on the 
arbitrariness of the sovereign were ideals which 
never crossed the minds of the Hindu populace 
in that age. These are purely Western products 
imported into India in the last century only, 
in exchange as it were, for the nobler and 
more valuable indigenous products such as the 
Sanskrit language, philosophy, etc. Yet tJie 
oapriotoueness of the Hindu sovereigns was not 
\/a% uncontrolled. To eounterbalanoe this defpot^ 
there wm the ooxrespondiitg merit of an eilhotive 
and by no means less poweVf ul cheek exercised by, 

* m itsedeeslir^ of 

Xiitssemrei 

f Is MMIs, p« 
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what i may be permitted to say, an oligarchy of 
learning. Succession there, was neither regulated 
by the principle of heredity nor by that of election 
as in the oligarchy of wealth in Ancient Rome. 
Spirituality and learning were the only tests of 
fitness. Such being the. organisation it unfailing- 
ly ensured a strict observance of the principle of 
‘duty for duty’s sake/ self-aggrandizement being 
out of the question. The torrents of abuses 
which are poured, in season and out of season, 
by some biassed scholars and their blind followei’s, 
on this sacerdotal class of India, are, 1 think, 
quite unmerited. There is ample testimony in 
the Hindu Scriptures to show that the analogy 
drawn between this comniunity and the clergy in 
medueval Europe is unfounded and misleading. 
Even at the time of the ccin position of the 
Upanishads, many Kshatiiyns like Jannka, 
AjtVtashatru, Shri Krishna and others occupied 
themselves with philosophical j)roblems*, and their 
solutions being s itisfactor}" were accepted as final 
even by the Brahmans. Nor were the Bmhmans 
alow to recognise the claims of the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaishyas to accjuire positions of 
power and influence in the State as the 
Dharma S/istraa undoubtedly show. The 
respect ordained by the Brahman law-givers 
to be paid to local tribal and even family 
customs, also points to the conclu.sion that 
they were as vigilant about guarding the rights 
and privileges of the (commercial and artisan classes 
as of their own class. It was then the mernl>ers 
of this oligarchy which was invariably attached to 
the court of every Hindu king, that composed 
or rather compiled — for they merely recorded the 
time-honored customs — the worlos on Dharma- 
Sastra. The earliest known work of this class, of 
which a fragment only has been handed down to 
ns, is the Manava Dharma S4stra or the code of 
Manu. So great was the reputation of this sage, 
that all subsequent writers ^on the subject, however 
high their pretensions to learning and wisdom, bent 
their heiids low in reverence to him. The original 
work was, according to a tradition preserved in the 
.Mahabhamta,t very voluminous containing as 
many as “ 100,000 chapters (?8loka8) and was 
successively reduced to 10,000 ; 5,000; and 3,000 
chapters ( ? slokas) by Sankara, India, Bnshaspati 
and K&nva.” AccoriiiDg to N^rada,^ the original 

* Yaj. !• 4, N&rada, Preface, 1, Brih. zzTii-3 
Vaaistba 1, 17, P&raeara 1, 12. 

t Mahabbarsta zH. 59, 22, (cited in 8. B. E. voYf 
zxziii. Intro, to N4rada p. lii). 

} N&rada. Profaoe, 2*5. 


work as delivered to Namda was “ in a hundred^ 
thousand slokas and in phe thousand *nn^ eighty 
chapters.” He reduced its size to “ twelve thou- 
sand slokas ” and delivered it to 'Markandeya. 
The latter again abridged it into “ eight .thousand 
slokas ” and imparted it to Sumati, son of Bhrigii 
and this last sage compressed it into “ four thou- 
sand slokas.” The present code of Manu is 
however found to contain 2,685 slokas only, 
shewing thereby what an amount of difference 
there must be between it and the original work 
of which it is a remnant. The Yajnavalkya 
Smriti is on its own showing* the product of nn age 
far removed from that of the composition of the 
first code. It is not improbable that the writer 
may have drawn upon the works of the twenty 
wiiters, — and Vijnaneshwara adds that the list 
is not exhaustive but illustrative only, - who 
preceded him in the field of Sanskrit law. The 
extant Narada Smriti is “ the riintht chapter of 
Niiradh’s abridged version of the code of Manu.” 
Biihaspati’s Smriti also seems to be an abridg- 
ment of the 8th and 9th chapters of Manu’s code 
as handed down in the school of Biihaspati, 
although its compiler has not been so candid as 
that of the Narada Smriti to admit this. 
The legal literature in Sanskrit is very abundant, 
indeed, and is obtainable in four sets of 
writings, namely, the Dharma Sutras, the 
Dharma SAstras or Sinn tis, theTikas or (comment- 
aries and thtj Nibandhas or digests. With the 
last two sets of Writings we are not concerned 
inaammch as none of those preserved is found to 
be the product of a date earlier than the 9th 
century A.1).,J nor with the first, since they 
contain no provisions of the adjective law.§ Of 
the Dharma SAstras, those of Apastamba, Yishnu 
and Yasistha which have been translated in the 
Sacred Books of the East Series, Yols. II, VII, 
and XIY contain no provisions of the specific 
branch of the adjective law we have in view, 
namely, the rules of procedure. Further on a 
minute search through the portion of the 
commentary by Yijnaneshwara Bhatta called the 
Mitakshara on Section 2 of tbe Yyavah&ra 
Adby^ya of Y&jnavalkya/s Smiiiti dealing with 
‘the general rules of procedui'e ’ it has become 
evident that the writings of the following sages 
besides that of Yajnavalkya himself contain 

iraj. 1. 4-5. 

t B. B. B. vol. zxziii, p. 4. fooUnote, 

I ttaodoneH's Bit. of Sam. Literature, p. 429. 

s Ibid, pp. 258*259. 
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• informatiQn about the rules of procedure observ- 
ed in the antient Hindu courts, namely, Mann, 
Brihaspati, Katyayantf, Narada and Harita. 
Besides, there are certain anonymous writers, 
quotation. from whose works are introduced by 
some such expressions as “ And it is said “ So 
it has be^i said in a Sniiriti “ In another 
Smiriti it is said,^’ etc. Leaving the latter out of 
account, of those that are specifically named, I 
have unfortunately not been able to procure the 
Smiritis of Katyayana and Harita. Even from 
amongst these, I do not feel the absence of the 
latter so much as the former, since in this 
portion of the Mitakahara no writer is more 
often (juoted than Katyayana. * With this 
reservation, therefore, .the four Smritis which 1 
have consulted most pi^bably constitute the only 
sources from which information on the subject of 
this dissei'tation could be gathered. 

TIIK PLA('K ASSIGNED TO FOREXSlC LAW IN TUE 
DHAJIMA SA.STRAS. 

One word more about the place assigned to 
forensic, law in these treatises. Primarily, as the 
very title implies, the Dharma Sastras are works 
treating of ‘ Dharma,’ i.e., duties in genenil and 
conformably to the l^asic principle of the social 
and religious organisation of the Aryans, namely, 
the division of human life into four stages or 
orders, and the. whole race into four classes, the 
provisions of forensic law in both its aspects, 
the adjecti^'e ;is well as the sulwtantivc, form a 
]>ortion of the duties in general of the house- 
holders and amongst them of tliose belonging to 
the ruling class, wii h the exception of the law of 
marriage, which in the opinion of the Aryan law- 
givers is a religious snerament and not a social 
contract and as such is assigned a place midway 
between the duties of the celibates and those of 
the householders. The provisions as to the 
duties of the householders of the Bmhman class 
thus intervene in the Dharma Sdstras, between 
the law of marriage and othe^ branches of law 
proper. Although thus apparently consigned to 
an inner apartment, it does not in the least 
Buffer by reason of it, for as befits its import- 
ance, it is held out in such complete relief as to 
be capable of being teparated from the other por- 
tions of the Dharma SAstras without injury to 
them or to itself. Thus in Manu’^ code the 6th 
and 9th chapters are exclusively devoted to the 
exposition of law proper. YAjnavalkya seems to 
have realized its importance to a greater extent 
since the provisions in respect of Vyava^hri 
(litigation) form one of the three msin parte into 


which the work is divided. In Naiadji and 
Brihaspati this ‘recognition of its importance 
reaches its climax, the whole works being devoted 
to the exposition of forensic law only, ^^Ithough 
for the reason above stated the law of marriage 
finds no place at all in them. 

Let us now see what information these Smritis 
supply with regard to the mode of administering 
justice followed or at least recommended for 
adoption in those days. 

THE JUDICIAL AUTHOKITIES. 

First then, as to the persons or bodies of per- 
sons who were authorized to administer . justice, 
Narada* says : — 

GatheringR (Kula), Corporations (Brenl), AsRomblies 
(Gana), one Hppointod (by the king) and ( or) the king 
(hitnHolf) Hre invested with the power to decide law- 
suits and of these each succeeding is superior to the 
one preceding him in order, 

t Brihaspati mentions the first four judicial 
authorities only, showing by the omission of the 
king (in person) that he did not hold his own 
separate court but either* attended in person or 
deputed some officer of his to discharge the duties. 
This is made clear in another passage, which 
runs as follows J : — 

Let the king or a member ol' the twice-born casts 
officiating as chief judge try causes acting on principles 
of oijuity, etc , etc , 

and accords with the view§ of Manu and YrVjnaval- 
kya that a king may when ovorpressed with work 
depute an erudite Brahman to try law suits. 

TUB CONSTITUTION OF A COURT OF JUS'ITIJE. 

Leaving aside the first three of the above four 
judicial authorities, about which the Smritis do 
not supply any fui'ther information beyond what 
is recorded above, we shall confine our attention 
to the last, the regular court in the modern 
sense of the term. This^ court was, in the 
fii*st instance and in theory at all times, presided 
over by the king, and in bis absence and 
practically always by an officer called the * Piad- 
vivAka.’ The etymology of this term seems to 
have been a subject of some speculation amongst 
Sanskrit lawyers. One |1 of them is * PrA,t,* 
i.e.| * one who asKs (the parties) + * Yiv^- 
kafa,’ i.e., one who investigates (the state- 

” * Nkrada I. 7. " ' 7^ 

tBrih.1.28. 

X Brih. L 24« 

$ llsnn vill. 9, Vaj. 11. 3. 

n Visoieeshwara oa Yaj. (Vjankateahwara '"IplreBB 
BmoB)pp. 1064)9, 
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ments with the help, of the asseBSors). '''Another 
is that in which the first member is explained in 
the same way as in the above interpretation 
while tpe second member is considered to be 
‘ Yadati * meaniltig ‘ one who decides/ t One 
more interpretation of the term is ‘ Pragvadati * 
i.e., ‘ one who speaks gently at first.* Of 
these, the first given \)y YijnsVveshwara on the 
authority of an anonymous text quoted in the 
Mitdksbara seems to be the most natural and 
reasonable. The above text also makes it clear 
that this judge was, according to the earlier sages 
Manu and Yaj naval kya, to be selected from the 
Brahman class but the latter law seems to have 
modified the stricture so far as to permit the 
selection of an erudite member of any of the 
three twice-born classes, and Dr. Burnell, the 
learned translator of the Manu-Smriti, com- 
menting on Verse 20 of Ch. VIII. of that work 
goes even so far as to say, probably on the 
authority of the commentator, Kullaka Bhatta, 
whom he generally follows, that if a Sudra was 
appointed, his decision also was considered valid. 
This concession on the part of the later law- 
givers was probably the outcome of the practical 
difficulties presented in the way of finding out 
competent Brahmans to discharge the important 
duties or a spirit of rivalry of power having set 
in amongst the other classes, backed up in son e 
cases by the ruling princes. To whatever caste 
he belonged, he was to be a man well- versed 
in law and custom. 

This chief judge was accompanied in his deli- 
berations by other nominees of the king called 
^ Sabhyas * or ' 6abhasadas ’ meaning members 
or councillors. There is some uncertainty about 
their number Manu:J; being in favour of three, 
Yajnavalkya’s § statement being indefinite, 
Brihaspati !| giving it as three, five or seven. 
Owing to this uncertainty V^ijn^neshwara com- 
menting on the verse in Yaj.-Smriti above-refer- 
red to, says : '' And ngsin three such are to be 
appointed because the plural number (in ' Sabh- 
yaih ’) has a meaning.*’ From this we can safely 
infer that at least three assessors were appointed 
to assist the chief judge in his investigations. 
The law-givers exhort kings to be very careful in 
making their appointments, for on them rested 
the flible responsibility, and the Smritis contain 
the following directions in thut behalf : — 


« Brih. 1, U 


men riU. 940. 

firih. 1, 11. 


* Men qualified by the performance of devotional 
acts, atriotly veraoioui, and virtuous, void qf wrath, and 
covetoiisnesB and familiacO)|rith (Iqgal) loie should be 
appointed by the ruler as Jmessors. 

They who are ignorant of the customs of the country, 
unbelievers, despis^rs of the sacred books, insane, irate, 
avariciouM o>’ troubled (by pain or illness) should not be 
consulted in the decision of a cause. 

t The members of a Royal Court of Justice must be 
acquainted with the aaored law, and with the rules of 
prudenoe, noble, veracious and impartial towards friend 
and foe, etc., etc. 

These were the sworn members. Over and 
besides these mnny other personb^ versed in the 
legal lore swarmed the courts of the Hindu 
princes. There was no limit to their number. 
Although it was not obligatory on any person 
except the judge and the (issessors to attend the 
courts, still if any did attend he was bound to 
give a fair opinion. Thus NtVrada says : — 

§ Either the judicial aasembly must not be entered at 
all or a fair opinion delivered That man who either 
stands mute or delivers an opinion contrary to justice 
is a sinner. 

Those members of a court who having entered it sit 
mute and meditative and do not speak when the occa- 
aion arises are liars all of them. 

The other officers of the Hindu king’s couHs 
were the accountant, the scribe, and * the king’s 
own officer As to the qualifications of these, 
Brihaspati says : — 

11 Two persons thoroughly familiar with grammar and 
vocabulary, skilled in the art of computation, honest 
and acquainted with the various modes of writing should 
be appointed by Hhe king as aocountnnt and scribe 
(respectively), 

A veracious man who pays obedience to the judges 
should be appointed by the king as * his own officer ’ to 
summon and keep in custody the witnesses, plaintiff and 
defendant. 

Besides these persons the other requisites of a 
Hindu court were the Smritis (law-books) gold, 
fire, and water. Of these, the law-books ^ 
supplied ‘ the decree whether victory or defeat’, 
gold and fire ‘served the purpose of administering 
ordeal,* and water and grain were required for 
persons suffei ing from thirst and hunger. 

Thus according to Brihaspati, * there were 
‘ ten members of legal procedure, namely, the 
king, his chosen representative (the chief judge) 
the judges, the law (Smriti),,the accountant, ilUd 
scrib-*, gold, fire, water and the king’s ^wn 

officer,’ y 

— 

* BHh. 1. 13, 33. 

t NAeeda III, 5-6. 

tYlj.p. 108. 

f mradalii. 10-11. 

fl m^lh. I, 1445. 

'V ftrih. 1, 7»..t 

« Brih. 1,4. 
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* LOCATION AND BQUlPMflNT OF THE COURT-HOUSE. 

Next as to the locatioll and equipment of the 
court-house and the respective positions occupied 
by each of the above members, Brihaspati * directs : 

In the middle of hi« fortress, he should build a house 
with water and trees adjaoent to it, apart (from the other 
buildings), and let him use as a court of justice a room 
situated on the eastern side of it, properly constituted 
and facing the east. 

Furnished with garlands and with a throne, supplied 
with grain, deoorat^ with jewels, adorned with statues, 
piotures and images of deities and provided with fire and 
water. 

The king should ait facing the east, the judges facing 
the north, the accountant facing the west, and the 
scribe facing the south. 

The king should cause gold, fire, water and codes of 
the sacred law to be placed in the midst of ihrm, also 
(other) holy and auspicious things. 

These were the stationary (‘ Pratisthita *) 
courts. They were held in towns and villages. 
The non-stationary t (A-pratisthitiV) courts , were 
those which were not held at a fixed court house, 
but wherever required. About these the code 
of Brihasjiati contains the following provisions : — 

I For persons roaming in the forest, a court should 
be hold in the forest, for warriors in the camp and for 
merchants in the caravan. 

Whether stationary or moving these courts 
were presided over by the king himself or by the 
chief judge. In the latter case, the king’s 
signet ring was kept in the court as an insignia 
of royalty. § 


JURISDICTION. 

Neither in Brihaspati’s Smriti which contains 
evident testimony of a more advanced state of 
jurisprudence, much less in any of the other 
three, do we find mention of separate sets of 
courts for the trial of civil and criminal actions. 
Nor do we meet within them any provisions as to 
the fixing of territorial or pecuniary limits for 
the purpose of determining the jurisdictions of 
courts. We have, however, a distinction made 
between courts having both original and appellate 
jurisdictions and those having original jurMiction 
,iOnly as it oMains in British India, The passages 
' of NA.rada and Brihaspati above quoted {aupraSSS) 
show :that-the fojuy kinds of tribunals were graded 
as under :-^(l) The assemblies of kinsmen; (2) 
companies of artisans; (8) assemblies of oo-inbaUt- 
ants ; (4) the court prended over by Utit king or 


* Ibid. 1, 
tBrib.I,M. 

t Brib. 1, 
i Ibid. I, a 


his representative, the chief judge ; and that the 
significance of thisifixing of the gradation was that 
a party dissatisfied with the judgment of an 
inferior court may go on appealing to a still 
superior court till he reached the fourth one, 
whoso decision whether right or wrong was 
final like that of the Privy Council now. 
Although there was no rale of law against bring- 
ing one and the same action at any of the four 
tribunals, when once a cause had been tried by a 
competent court, a fresh trial was instituted only 
if there had been a miscarriage of justice.* 


CAUSE OP ACTION. 


Closely allied to this is the question of the 
cause of action. According to Maim t a cause 
of action arises when a man does some injury 
to another or when one does not discharge an 
obligation.” In Brihaspati i we find exactly 
the same* verse with the last distich slightly 
altered. Vajnavalkya § however is more general 
in his statement. According to him, 


When a man injured by others in a way contrary 
to the rules of establinbed law and usage, prefers a 
complaint to the king there is oaiiie for a judicial 
trial. 


It is tantamount to this that every wrong 
whether mental or physical, provided it was one 
which the law or established usage forbade, had 
its remedy. And indeed that was the ideal 
which seems to have been latterly, developed, for 
although all the Hindu law-givers subsequent to 
Manu, including even Yi.jnavalkya, treat of the 
subject of litigations under eighteen heads 
for the guidance of the courts conformably 
to the old practice, experience proving them 
to be inexhaustive, they introduced various 
other sub -divisions under the one br the other 
of them. Thus the original eighteen heads 
came to have * one-hundred and thirty-twd || 
sub- heads in Narada’s time. Brihaspati seems to 
have introduced a somewhat novel method of 
classification inasmuch as he divides the eighteen 
titles of law into two big classes, namely, ** law- 
suits originating in demands regarding wealth 
and those originating in injuries, and places four- 
teen of them in tha first class and the remaining 
four in the other. Suits % ariring in demands 
regarding wealth are thoee in respect of : (1) 
recovery; of debts, (2) deposits, (3) invalid gifts, 

- ■ ■ - - 1 - - - 
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(4) concerns of partnership, (5) non-payment of 
wages, (6) disobedience, (7) disputes concerning 
land, (8) sale without ownership, (9) revocation of 
sale arid purchase, (10) breach of agi cements, 
(11) the law between husband and wife, (12) 
theH, (13) the law or inheritance and (14) gamb- 
ling with dice. There are said to be again various 
sub-divisions of them but their exact number is 
not stated. The four* titles arranged in the 
second class are: If) and Iti, the two kinds of 
insult (assault and battery), 17, violence ; 18, 
criminal connexion with another man's wife. 
Each of them embraces again several diflercnt 
kinds according as they are of a superior, mid- 
dling or of the lowest description. Thus are 
those four anb-divided each in its turn. 

The above verse of Vajnji^alkya (Jl -o), also 
leads to the inference that it was not the infringe- 
ment of the rules of law alone which conferred 
the right to move tlie law tribunals, but that of 
well-established usage also. This is more clejirly 
stated in the following verses t : — 

(A king or judge) well-versed in Mlharma’ should 
after inquiring into the rules of castes, those prevailing 
in a particular locality, those of trade-guilds, and the 
customs observed m particular families, give his own 
decision. 

Cultivators, artisans, artists, money-lenders, compa- 
nies of trsdosnien, dancers, persons wearing the token 
of a religious order and robbers should adjust their 
disputes according to the rules of their own profession. 

The time-honored institutions of each country, caste 
and family should be preserved intact ; othorwiso the 
people will rise in rebellion ; the subjects would become 
disaffected towards their rulers, and the army and 
treasure would be destroyed. 

Tlli3 FOUR 8TA<;KS of A .H.DICIAL I’HOCKEDINO. 

The Hindu hiw-givers J divide a judicial pro- 
ceeding into four stages, namely, the plaint, the 
answer, the trial and the judgment, 

THE PLAINT. 

The method of introducing an action was by 
a plaint. It was not invariably presented in 
writing in the first instance. Generally, an 
aggrieved ^ party appeared in court in decent dress, 
and producing a pledge, the value of which was 
well'aRcertained, stated his grievance orally before 
the judge. The scribe wrote it down in the first 
instance on the floor or on a board. This state- 
" ment was to be as concise and to the point as it 
could be. The characteristics of a plaint consider- 

* Ibid, n, 8-9 

t (I) Menu Titi. 41, Brih. 1. 26, Ibid II, 28. 

t Vaj. II. B. Brih. III. 1-2. 

SNIiradalll. 


ed proper in those days are thus described by 
Brihaspati* : — • 

Those acquainted with (the true nature of) a plaint 
declare that to be a proper plaint which is free from the 
defects of a doolaration, susceptible of proof provided 
with good arguments, precise and reasonable. 

Brief in words, rioh in contents, ambiguous, free 
from confusion, devoid of improper arguments and 
capable of meeting opposite arguments. 

The circumatancest which rendered a plaint 
defective were ; — (1) when the subject was a 
thing quite unheard of as the horn of a hare ; (2) 
when the complaint was about an act which 
could not be prevented as when the plaintiii'says : 
“ This man moves about in his house with the 
help of the light of my lamp (3) when the plaint 
is unmeaning ns* Kachatatnpagajadadnbii,’ etc; 
(4) when there is no ))articular object in making 
a complaint as when a man says : This Devadatta 
recites the Vedas in a melodious tone near my 
house (5) When the allegation could not be 
proved as that “ Devadatta smiled at me, closing 
part of his eyebrow ” ; (6) when the complaint is 
self-contradictory as when one says : ** 1 was 
cursed by that dumb man"; (7) when the 
interests of a town or kingdom are violated by 
bringing a plaint before a chief judge or the 
king, it is termed a plaint contrary (to eejuity). 

If the plaint did not contain any of the above 
defects, the defendant was summoned either 
through a letter (signed) and hearing the court s 
seal or through a jnessenger 

Ordinarily, every party was to iip|)ear in person 
to prefer a plaint or an answer but there were 
certain ciicumstances under which a party could 
be exempted from personal appearance and 
allowed to appear by a relation or an agent. The 
grounds of exemption are thus enumerated 
in Brihaspati§ : — 

For Olio timorous, or idiotic or mad or over- 
aged and for women, boya, and aiok poriona, a kinsman 
or an appointed agent should proffer the plaint or 
answer. 

Ah regards making amendments in the plaint 
the following rules |i are laid down : — 

Let him remove superfluous statements and amplify 
inoorreot ones and let him write down (everything on 
the floor till the <whole) matter has bsen deflntlely 
settled^ 

« Brih. HI, 5-6. €f. Or. 6. r. 2 of Act V of 1908. 

tVij.p. 111. 

i Brih. II, 33. 

§ Brih. n, 34. 

II Ibid 111, 14-16. Of. O 6, r. 16 of Act V. of 1906. 
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. "The plaintiff is at liberty to alter hiti deolaration 
when it is defective or redundant till the defendant has 
tendered his ahswer in the prSHonoe of the judges. 

Multiplicity of causes of action and misjoind- 
er of causes of action and of parties were no 
grounds for rejecting a plaint but the course* 
adopted in such cases whs th»it the judges 
themselves separated the different causes and 
called upon the defendant to reply to each of 
them separately. 

THE ANSWER. 

After the plaint was duly settled and the 
defendant appeared in person or by an agent, the 
next step was for the judge to ask the plain- 
tiff’ to re- state his case within the hearing of 
the defendant which tljo scribe took down exact- 
ly with full particulars as to the year, month, 
bright or dark half, and day, and the name, ami 
caste of the plain tilf and the nature of the claiin.t 
In the case of money suits the exact amount was 
to be .stated. In suits regarding immovable pro- 
perty the following further particulars were 
re(|uired to b(3 noted <iown, namely, the provinee 
such as the C^ential IVovirices, etc., the place such 
as Benures, etc., the boundaries consisting of an 
adjacent house, held, etc., the castes of the parties, 
their names, the name of the person residing in 
the neighbouring place, the measurement of the 
land, the designation such as a ricc-plot, etc., tlie 
quality of tlie ground such as black, yellow, etc., 
the names of the fathers and grrmd fathers of the 
plaintiff and defendant and the names of three 
of the previous rulers of the place. VN’hile thus 
finally settling the plaint, the claimant was to be 
again examined in the presence of the opponent 
and if the court was satisfied that the claim was 
facie proved, the defendant was called 
upon to proffer his answer. As regards the 
amount of delay which the defendant may 
be allowed to make in doing this, NArada says : 

I The defendant immediately after heooming acquaint- 
ed with the tenour of the plaint ehall write down Ins 
anawer which must oorrespond to the tenour of the 
plaint. 

Or let him deliver his answer on the next day or 
three days or seven days later, etc., etc. 

BrihospatiS is m^re ezpliot when he says : — 

When the defendant asks for a delay throogh timidity, 
terror or beosuse his memory has been deranged, the 
delay should be grafted to him. • 

* Vij. p. 114, 

t Yaj. II, 6. Vi p. 111. 

t M4rada II. 

§ Brih. IVi 5-7. 


He should be allowed one day or three days or five 
days or seven da)B»or a fortnight or a month or three 
seasons (equalling six muiiths) or a year aocurding to 
his ability. 

Explanation : — • 

The insane, intoxicated, those abandoned by thetr 
rclationH or friends, those charged with a heavy crime, 
id lots,' persons cast off from sgeiety and infants should 
bo considered unable to deliver an answer. 

The possible kincLs of defences are classed under 
the following four lieads : — (1) admission ; (2) 
denial ; (H) special plea ; (4) previous decision 
In no case whs the answer to be liable to any of 
the following faults, namely, 

One which wanders from the subject, or which is 
not to the point, ton confined, too extensive, ur notin 
conformity with the plaint or not thorough enough or 
absurd or ambiguous.^ 

If the answer consisted of an admission pure 
and simple judgment followed at once. So also 
in the case of a previous d(3cisioii or res jtuhcaia,’^ 
the mere production of a ‘ jaynpatra ’ c)r decree 
hail the eli’ect of non-suiting a plaintiff’ without 
any formal trial. It w^as then only in the two 
cases of the answ’er being in tlie foims of a 
denial of a claim or a special plea such as “ I 
borrowed the amount alleged but have repaid 
it,” that R formal trial took place. The form 
of the reply determined on whom lay the onvs of 
proof, in the first case it being on the plaintiff*, in 
the second, on the defendant. J 

THE TRIAL. 

The third stage tlien in this judicial proceeding 
was the production of evidence by the party 
adjudged to be liable to do so. Thus says 
Hrihaspati : — 

The judges having heard both the plaint and answer 
and determined to which party the burden of proof 
shall be adjudged that person shall Mihstantiato the 
whole of his deolaration by doouments or other proofs. 

Almost all the Smritis above referred to, and 
other works on Dharma Siistraalso, contain elabor- 
ate rules as to what kinds of proofs are to be 
considered satisfactoiy, how they ^re to be weigh- 
ed, what relative importance is to be attached to 
each of them when they contradict each other, how 
documents are to be made, what are the limita- 
tions of time during which suits of particular 
natures can be entertained, etc., but as according 
to the present method of classification they' fall 

* Brib ni-8. 

t Cf. See. II of Act V of 1908. 

Brih. V. 20. 

Ibid. V. 2. 
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under other sub-headfi such as rules of evidence, 
rules of conveyancing, rules of prescription, etc, 
1 do not propose to enter into the details about 
them. Suffice it to note that the Hindu law- 
givers considered two kinds of proofs adducible in 
evidence, namely, human and divine. Human 
proof consisted of (1) documentary and (2) oral evi- 
dence. Divine proof cdnsisted of nine kinds of 
ordeal. As for the circumstances under which 
these could be^ availed of, Ni\rada* says: — 

Where e transaction ha« taken place by day in a 
village or town or in the presence of witnesaes divine 
lest is not applicable. 

Divine test is applicable (where a transaction has 
taken place) in a solitary forest, at night or in the 
interior of a house and in oases of violence or of denial 
of a deposit. 

LAWYERS. 

It would be very interesting to know whether 
tile lawyer-class, which is so rampant in the 
modern courts and forms one of the chief consti- 
tuents of the paraphernalia of the Goddess of 
Justice in these days,* found a place in the judicial 
machinery of ancient India or not. But the in- 
formation which the law books contain on this 
point is hopelessly scanty, meagre and second- 
rate. In the first place, there is no direct mention 
of it in them. It being however evident from 
all the law-books that over and besides the 
assessors other persons versed in law and 
custom used to frequent the courts, it would seem 
that these latter occupied the place analogous to 
that of the pleaders and counsel in the British 
^ Indian Courto. However their position was quite 
uniqhe. Ordinarily, as has already been said, 
it was the duty of every litigant to appear in 
person and in exceptional cases such as those of 
much business pressure, extreme senility, child- 
hood, etc., appearance by a relation or an agent was 
permitted. Hence if any of the lawyers present 
wished to apeak on behalf of any of the parties 
to a litigation, he was required to show some 
relation or connection with him. Besides, like the 
old Roman fiction still preserved in a skeleton 
form on the original side of our High Courts, 
these persons were supposed to work gratis for 
their clients. This is amply proved by the history 
of a trial at the Court of Patna given by Prof. 
Jolly in a foot-note at pages 43-44 of the S.B.E., 
Vol. XXXIII. 


THE JUDGMENT. 

^'^If the party wait able by means of legal 
proofs to substantiate his allegation he was en- 
titled to a document recording his victory. In a 
criminal case the sentence, and in a civil one the 
order granting the, claim, should be embodied 
therein. The full particulars to be noted in a 
judgment, according to Brihaspati, are : — 

Whatever has been transaoted in a suit the^ plaint, 
answer, and so forth, as well as the gist of the trial, 
should be uompletely noted in the document recording 
the success. 

When the king gives the viotorous party a document 
recording the plaint, answer and trial and closing with 
MDtenoe (or decree) it is oalled a ' jayaputra.' 

At the same time that the victorious party got 
the document recording the success, the losing 
party instead of being allowed to go scot-free was 
visited with punishment t in the shape of fine 
for putting forth a false charge or defence and 
this served as the substitute of the court- fee for 
the trial which was not charged in the beginning 
as in the British Indian Courts, i Besides if 
the litigation had been accompanied by a wager 
as that : ** if 1 lose my case 1 will pay such-and- 
such an amount,” the losing party was ordered 
to pay the amount of the wager, 

REVIEW OP JUDGMENT. 

§ If, however, the losing party thought that injus- 
tice was done to him, he may have the cause tried 
once more provided he should pay twice the 
amount of the fine inflicted. If at the 
retrial it was found that the assessors were 
actuated by wrath, ignorance, or covetousness 
they were declared unworthy to be members 
of a court and made to pay the fine 
inflicted on the unsuccessful party for, says 
N&rada, “ nobody can certainly act as a judge 
without incurring the risk of being punishpd 
(eventually).” When, howiver, a man bad lost his 
cause through his own conduct, the trial could 
not be renewed, and he deservedll to have bis 
final defeat declared at the hands of the judges*” 
The passing of the final order was the Inst act in 
the judicial proceeding. 

* Ysj. HI 8, BHh. VI. 3-4, Hi I,Cf.Or;xx r. 4 of 
Act V of 1908. 

t Mhrads 1, 6^7. 

t Yai.U,18., 

I Nhrada 1, 65-07. 

I Ibid 11, 41. 
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The jR^eorganization of the Congress 

BY 

BABU AMBICA CHAKAN MUZUMDAR. 


little reflection on the narrative as given in 
the foregoing chapters will probably shew 
that the history of the Congress so far 
roughly divides itself into fi)ur periods. 
Thefirst three sessions held in Bo mba}^, Calcutta, 
and Madras may be taken as the period of its 
inception during which the Congress propaganda 
was formulated and submitted to the judgment 
of the couiitry. hTom 1888 to 181)0 was the 
jieriod ol its development during which that 
jirojiaganda was, with the sanction and approval 
of the country, actively jireached both in 
India as well as in Kngland, the ihitish 
Committee was established, an Indian Barlia- 
mentary J*arty organised and its organ India 
started. In India the movement wa.s properly 
organised by the establishment of provincial 
(‘ommittees and a network of district organisa- 
tions all working under the control and guid- 
ance of a central bofly known as the All- India 
(k)ngress Committee. It was a period of 
vigorous adolescence marked by the zeal and 
earnestness of a rising spirit during which all 
ilie national forces and energies were unfolded 
and brought to bear upon the realization of the 
ideal which had dawned upon the minds of 
the people. Boused to a full consciousness 
of the situation and with a comprehensive view 
of the endless restrictions and entanglements 
by which their nofmal growth and expansion 
as a nation were found closely barred, the 
people rapidly sunk all their diflFerences and 
eagerly rallied under a common standard. In 
fact, many of the older institutions and associa- 
tions were readily merged and absorbed in the 
swelling current of the new movement. It 
was a period of incessant activities in coarse 
of which the movement extended and received 
fresh reinforcements from evefy direction both 
here as well as in England. It was a sacred 

* From the author’s forthooming book on ^‘Indian 
National Evolution ” to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Q. A. Natesan & Co., MndrM* 
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task for which no labour was deemed too 
exacting and no sacrifices either too onerous 
or too burdensome. This period was certain- 
ly not marked by any ai)i)reciable success, 
but the people were still borne up by unbound- 
ed hope and confidence. 

The next decade from 1897 to 1908 was a 
jirolonged period of a deadly struggle marked 
by the stubborn resistance of a reactionary 
government and the growing discontent of a 
people almost driven to despair by a series 
of violent, retrograde measures designed to 
curb the new spirit. Lord Curzon came to rule 
the cotmtry with an iron hand and set back 
the hand of progress in every direction. Begin- 
ning with the enactment of a fresh law of 
Sedition and a curtailment of J^ocal Self- 
Government by the emasculation of the pre- 
mier Municipal Corporation in the Metropolis 
and ending with the ofEcialization of the 
Universities and the dismemberment of the 
foremost province of the Empire, the Earl of 
Kiddlestone gave clear notice to the people 
that he was not goi?]g to tolerate new 
spirit, and then as the situation became more 
and more acute with the inauguration of still 
more drastic repressive measures under the 
government of Lord Minto and the appearance 
of anarchy and lawlessness in the country, the 
peopde and the Government were almost at 
the jiarting of their ways and the Congress 
found itself placed between the devil and 
the deep sea. It, however, sat tight at the 
helm steering clear of all shoals and sands 
until superior British statesmanship) was roused 
to a sense of the* imp^ending danger when at 
last there appeared like a silver lining in the 
threatening cloud the reform scheme of Lord 
Morley, which marked the first milepost in 
the fourth stage of the progress of the national 
movement. From 1908 starts a new chapter 
in the history of the Congress. The reform 
of the Councils was pot however altogether n 
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voluntary concession, *and as it was practically 
wrung from Government it nalurally lacked 
that generous and ungrudging support from 
the local 'authorities which alone could have 
ensured its full measure of success and secured 
an adequate appreciation of its benefits from 
the people. It has been truly said that even 
“ rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind.” Ever since then the policy of Govern- 
ment has been one of oscillation swinging for- 
ward and backward and attempting to treat 
the situation as it were with alternate dozes of 
concession and repres‘?ion — a curious applica- 
tion of heat and cold as in a Turkish bath. 
That is the stage at which the' movement has 
arrived after thirty years of patient labour. 
The duty of the Congress at this juncture is 
neither to fall back, nor to relax its energies ; 
but to push forward with renewed zeal and 
earnestness to arrest this vaccillation of 
Government which once removed it is bound 
to maintain a steady course of uniform 
progress. 

Whether the success so far attained by the 
Congress be regarded as either gratifying or 
disappointing, it must be fairly conceded that 
the great task of nation-building in which it is 
engaged bas been fairly started. It cannot be 
gainsaid, that if its progress has been slow and 
t^ious, it has so far fairly succeeded in collect- 
ing rrlfen and materials, laying out a proper 
plan and in digging out a concrete foundation 
for the superstructure. It would be as griev- 
ous a mistake to regard its past labours as 
a wholesale failure, as to count the few outpost 
skirmishes it has won as complete victories. 
With the reform of the councils it may be 
said to have only driven the thin end of the 
wedge, and it is the duty of its members, how- 
ever exhausted they may feel themselves, to 
screw up all their strength and strike ever 
more vigorously than before if all their past 
labours are not to be thrown away. With the 
changed situation its plan of action must how- 
ever be somewhat modified to meet its altered 
condition. The old desultory method of the 
Congress wes not without its use ; but it bas 
done rits work for the preliminary stage of its 
operation by rallying the people under a 


common standard and mobilizing them for a 
regular campaign. It 'is now time for the 
movement to organize and direct the forces it 
has created to a regular and systematic course 
of action continuous in its nature, persistsnt in 
its character, and vigorous in its policy. It 
has now got to create fresh enthusiasm for its 
new operations and to galvanize itself for its 
future activities. The Congress must, there- 
fore, be now reorganized on a permanent and 
substantial working basis. Its annual session 
must no doubt be maintained ; but it should 
only be in the nature of an anniversary where 
it will review its year’s w6rk, take measure of 
the distance it has covere/l and then provide 
for the next stage of its advance. As at 
present carried on the annual session practicfil- 
ly constitutes its sole existence. The All- 
India Congress Committee is no doubt a very 
useful organization ; but from the very nature 
of its constitution it is adapted only to the 
requirements of a purely deliberative assembly 
without however an efficient executive agency 
behind it. That Committee can take no initia- 
tive, carry out no j)rograrnme of action and 
discharge no function besides that of doing 
the work of a post ollice throughout the year 
and, if required ultimately, selecting a presid- 
ent for the Congress. But such a constitution 
is no longer permissible at the present stage 
of the national movement. 

Xf the Congress is to make further progress 
and fulfil its mission, it must now be provided 
with a strong Executive Council with a fixed 
he^quarter and an efficient staff regularly 
and systematically working out its programme 
all the year round. From an annual efferves- 
cent display the Congress should now be con- 
verted into a permanent living organization 
constantly at work and perpetually in ser,sion. 
The Congress has already got a complete 
network of territorial organizations in the 
Provincial Committees and * the District and 
Taluka Associations established in all the pro* 
vinces and throughout the country. Most 
of these have relapsed into a pioribund 
condition, and it is high time that they were 
again galvanized and once more put into 
active operation to forther the work of the 
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Congress. The annual session of the Congress 
having fQrmnlated it§ programme of action, 
it should be the duty of the proposed Council 
or Committee, by whatever name it may be 
dengnated, to give effect to this programme 
by moving from time to time both the Gov- 
ernment as well as Parliament, by organizing 
agitations whenever necessary, both here as 
well as in England with the help of its 
ei-tablished agencies, by publishing tracts and 
leaflets .circulated broadcast among the mass 
not only on matters poJiti(;al, but also bearing 
on social, educational, economic as well as 
sanitary improvements of the country, by 
establishing a regular mission for the spread 
of the Congress pfopaganda and by adopting 
such other means as may from time to time 
be found best calculated to further the cause 
of national development in all directions. 
Having the foregoing observations in view, 
the following practical suggestions may be 
made for a fresh revision of the (Congress 
organization. There is no claim to any 
originality for any of these suggestions ; nor 
is ])erha])S much of originality needed for an 
organization which has stood the test of nearly 
thirty years’, experience. 

It has already been pointed out in an earlier 
chai)ter that much of the lest enthusiasm for 
the movement is attributed by a section of the 
people to the hard-and-fast constitution pro- 
vided for it by the Convention of 1908. 
Whether such an assumption is correct, or 
how far a relaxation of this constitution is 
likely to conduce to a substantial improvement 
of the situation, is a point on which there 
is ample divergence of opinion. For, while 
the non-Conventionists still maintain that 
their secession from the cause is due to that 
constitution, the bulk of the nationalist party 
hold that the constii.ution was necessitated by 
a wave of reaction which had already set in to 
wreck the movement and which has not as 
yet fully spent itself. Whether the Conven- 
tion was really the cause or the effect of the 
waning of genuine enthiisias^n in the cause is 
a perfectly unprofitable discussion in which 
no one need now indulge- Those who Jightly 
indulge in threats that unless the rules ai^d 
regulations the Congress are modified the 
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movement is ‘‘destined to die a natural 
death,’* ought to remetnber that there are 
those who are not so much afraid of a natitral 
death as of a violent death for the movement. 
However there seems to have arisen during 
the last few years a» genuine desire lor a 
rapproachement between the two parties. 
There seems to be no longer any difference 
of opinion as to the main .article of the 
constitution commonly called the creed of the 
Congress. The point of difference now seems 
to lie only in certain rules which though 
somewhat relaxed by subsefjuent Congresses 
are pressed for a further modification to meet 
the scruples of the Separatists. The first of 
these objections* refers to the subscription to 
the creed and the second to the electorates of 
the Congress. The first is no doubt a purely 
sentimental objection, since the creed is ad- 
mitted on all bands to be perfectly legitimate 
and unquestionable. But here the wishes of 
the non-Conventionists can easily be met by 
a provision to the effect that any one accept- 
ing a delegation to the Congress Bhall be 
deemcil to have subscribed to the constitution 
in all its details. There seems to be no 
charm in a pen and ink signature unless 
there is sufficient guarantee in the personal 
honesty and character of a delegate; for, 
there is nothing else to prevent a delegate 
from signing a declaration on the back of a 
sixdnch piece of printed form and thffh after 
securing his admission into the pandal treat 
it as a scrap of paper used only as a passport. 
The real check, however, seems to lie in the 
electorates, and it is sufficiently safeguarded 
by the rules which limit the franchise to 
recognized associations and public meetings 
organized at the instance of such associations. 
This is sufficiently wide fo admit of the 
election of everybody who is anybody in the 
country honestly to associate himself with the 
deliberations of* the Congress. To ensure a 
proper observance of the last clause of this 
rule it i^iay be necessary to make the conven- 
ing of such public meetings compulsory on 
the requisition of certain number of residents 
within a certain area, provided that not more 
than one such meeting shall be held for any 
such area and not more than a fixed number 
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of delegates shall Ije elected at such a meet- 
ing. To throw open, the election of delegates 
to every association or any kind of public 
meeting might not only expose the organiza- 
tion to .farther dismemberment, but would 
evidently take away much from the weight 
of its representative character. Anyhow if 
there is a reasonable c spirit of mutual con- 
cession on both sides, a reunion does not 
appear to be at all difficult at the present 
stage, and it is a con summation which is 
devoutly to be wished for at an early date. 
The material gain of such a step may 
not ultimately prove to be very marked, but 
the moral gain will undoubtedly be quite 
considerable. 

Another point which deserves earnest atten- 
tion of the Congress is tbe development of its 
strength in another direction. It must have 
occurred to every thoughtful observer of the 
situation that the bulk of the landed aristocracy 
in the country have largely suffered a most 
deplorable relapse in their enthusiasm fur the 
national movement. In the early stages of the 
movement they were ins])ired as any other 
community with a remarkable zeal for the 
advancement of the common cause. IMaharajah 
Sir Luchmeswar Singh Bahadur of Durbhanga, 
the princely houses of Paikparah, Bhukailash, 
Sova- Bazar and Utterimrah, the Maharajah of 
Natore, the lineal representative of the historic 
liani Bbavani, Maharajah Suryakanth Acharyee 
Bahadur of Mymensingh and Maharajah 
Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar and 
many other magnates in Bengal ; Kajah Kara- 
pal Singh and the .•^cii>ns of not a few of the 
other hisLuric Talu(|daiY. of Oudh ; Sirdar 
Dayal Singh of the Punjab ; the Rajah of Karn- 
nad, the Zainorin of Calicut in whose territories 
the Parsis first found a hospitable refuge. 
Rajah Sir T. Madhav Kao and many others in 
tbe Southern Presidency, and last not the 
least, the merchant princes of Bombay, were all 
bodily with the national movenjent during the 
first period of its existence. It was since 
the Allahabad Congress of 1 888 that like the 
Mahomedans they began gradually to secede 
from the movement, and the causes which led 
to their defection were very much similar to 
those io the case of the Mussalmans. They 


were taught to think that their interests did 
not lie in the popular movement, although 
they were dubbed with*the title of tfie natur- 
al leaders ” of the people. The more astute 
among them no doubt clearly saw through 
the game ; but there were other sinister influ- 
ences at work which in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances they were unable to resist though 
they heartily resented them. If the stories of 
some of these cases could be unearthed and 
brought to light, there might be such a 
revelation as would probably scandalize a 
civilized administration and compromise not 
a few among the responsible authorities in the 
country. If the j)Pople were openly repressed 
the landed aristocracy felt not a little the 
pressure of secret and subtle coercion. The 
ease of the “‘conduit pil>e” which is so well- 
known was only a typical illustration of many 
such cases which have gone unrecorded. Any- 
how the bulk of this important community 
have fallen back, and it should be the earnest 
endeavour of (;ungre.ssrnen to strengthen their 
position by recovering their powerful help and 
co-operation. These fortunate jw»ssessors of 
wealth and inHuence ought also to remember 
that in a country where Imjjpily there neither 
is nor can be a [)ermanent hereditary aristo- 
cracy any attempt on their part to establish 
after the Western model an artificial class by 
themselves is a delusion and £3 snare. Their 
legitimate position is at tfie head of the 
people from whose rank they rise and into 
whose rank they fall, and wuth whom they are 
indissolubly linked in blood and society. With 
all its defects there is in the mechanism of 
Indian social organization a democratic force 
which it is not j)Os8ible e\en for the strongest 
to overcome. Besides, these wealthy men 
ought gratefully to acknowledge that the 
position of real power and authority, to which 
they have been recently admitted in the higher 
administration of the country, they owe pri- 
marily to the exertions of the people, and it 
may be no disparagement to them to say that 
these privileges, Hke the rich heritage which 
they enjoy, are practically unearned acquisi- 
tions for which in justice to themselves and to 
the country they ought to make a fair contri- 
bution to tbe common stock. The material 
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.help rendered by them as a class towards the 
beginning pf the movement, is well-known 
and fully recognized ; and if their stake in the 
country is much greater than those of others 
they cannot fairly refuse to make at least pro- 
portionate sacrifices for the common cause. 
They must have had sufTicient experience of 
the insecurity of their isolated position and if 
they wart really to safeguard their own inter- 
ests they must cast in their lot with the people 
and abandon their ostrich-like policy. Many 
of them are men of culture and education, and 
they must know the difference that exists 
between marching in manly dignity at the 
head of one’s own peo])le and being dragged 
at the tail of gnifded ecjuijiages for the 
glorilication of other and stronger men with 
however no other recognition than that of a 
side glance with a smile or an empty title 
for all the indignities to wliir.h they are 
sometimes subjected. The Rritish peojile with 
all their defects are a manly race and nothing 
i> really more repugnant to their ideas and 
instincts than cringing servility and fawning 
hypocrisy. 

It lias already been observed that the move- 
ment stands in need of a readjustment and 
revision of its method of working. It is no 
doubt a deliberative body and it cannot be 
altogetber divested of its deliberative charac- 
ter. liut it has also a jjractical side in which 
it ba.s to jireach its [iropaganda, educate the 
mass, generate fresh enthusiasm and take 
definite steps towards the attainment of its 
objects. For doing all this in an efficient 
manner it inusl be provided with a jiermanerit 
active organization working all the year round 
and throughout the country. If it is to have 
an active jjropaganda, it must have a perma- 
nent nriission to carry it on. It ought to be 
provided with a permanent office at a fixed 
centre and a sufficient establishment regularly 
to carry on its work. The establishment 
murst be paid- Honorary duties lack in vigour 
and persistency and carry no sense of responsi- 
bility with them. It may be found useful to 
attach this office to the All-India Congress 
Committee, which should have a responsible 
paid executive secretary working under the 
guidance and control of the Joint General 


Secretaries assisted by the General Committee. 
The Joint Genehil Secretaries may be elected 
every year from the province in which the 
Congress is to hold its next session ;«but the 
Executive Secretary must be a whole-time 
permanent officer. From this office and under 
the sanction and authewity of the All- India 
Congress Committee, approved tracts and 
leaflets translated into the vernacular langu- 
ages of the country should be issued and 
circulated broadcast among the masses bear- 
ing on ])olitical, social, economic, sanitary and 
educational problems engaging the attention 
of the (bngress and thereby a strong healthy 
public opinion should be created in the country 
on all tlie phases of the national life. Much 
may be done through these publications to 
direct a caUipaign against anarchism and other 
nets of lawlessness which are not only a 
stigma on the national character, but have 
also proved serious impediments to many a 
reform of the administration. Above all, there 
ought to be a systematic missionary work 
carried on in all the provinces explaining and 
impressing upon the public the real nature of 
the work upon which the Congress is engaged 
and upon a proper solution of which the 
future destiny of the country so largely 
depends. It has almost grown into a fashion 
among a certain class of jjeople to decry the 
art of speaking. The cry is a meaningless, 
mischievous cant. Word without action may 
no doubt be useless like powder without shot ; 
but the shot is equally ineffective without 
the use of the powder. Practical politics 
cannot be taught in Deaf and Dumb Schools 
by mere signs and symbols. 

This missionary work cannot, however, safe- 
ly be entrusted to immature and irresponsible 
agencies. It should be undertaken, at all 
events, at the outset by the leaders them- 
selves. Each Provincial Committee may be 
left to choose or elect its own missionaries 
with their jurisdictions or circles defined and 
allotted to them through which they mu§t 
make occasional tours holding meetings and 
conferences for the dissemination of the Con- 
gress propaganda. If properly arranged this 
need not very much interfere with the ordin- 
aiy avocation of the missioiiairies themselves; 
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while it is sure fo bring them into closer 
touch with the people and s\?ciire for them a 
stronger hold upon the popular mind. While 
our public men are ever so justly persistent in 
their complaints against the aloofness and the 
unsympathetic attitude of the executive offi- 
cers of Government^ they cannot themselves 
consistently with their protestations live in a 
state of splendid isolation from their own 
countrymen. None of the leaders, not even 
the tallest among them, should consider him- 
self above this work and grudge whatever little 
sacrifice it may involve, if the Hame which 
they themselves have lighted is to be kept 
burning. The annual sessipn of the Congress 
should thus become an anniversary of the 
movement at which the works done during the 
year by the entire organization should come 
under review and the operations of the next 
year carefully planned and laid before the 
country. Without being guilty of pessimism 
it seems permissible to draw the attention of 
the leaders of the movement even more point- 
edly to the future than to the present. The 
assets of a national life cannot be the subject 
of a free gift or a testamentary bequest : 
They must be the heritage of natural succes- 
sion. Every generation of a nation succeeds 
to the acquisition of its past and, whether 
augmenting it with its own acquisitions or 
depreciating it by its own extravagance, is 
bound to transmit it to the next. The train- 
ing of a succeeding generation is also an 
imperative task in the work of nation-building 
which cannot be accomplished in a single 
generation. If Rome was not built in a day, 
the Koman nation was not built even in a 
century. Those who have laid the foundation 
of a new structure in this country upon the 
shapeless ruins of its departed glories and upon 
whom the shadows of the evening are deepen- 
ing, may well pause for a moment and .serious- 
ly consider whether they have sufficiently 
trained those upon whom their mantle will 
shortly fall. Of course “ there may be as 
good fishes in the sea as ever came out of 
it”; but those who have spent their life- 
blood in the undertaking cannot better close 
their career than with a clear knowledge and 
confidence that they , are leaving the work to 


successors who will carry on the work, raise it 
higher and if they cannot themselves complete 
it will at all events leave it far advanced for 
those who will come after them. 

The next step in the reorganization of the 
movement must be directed to its work in 
England, The British Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which after a brilliant career has ceased 
to exist should be restored. The euphimistic 
platitude that every one of the Six Hundred 
and odd members of the House, including of 
course Sir J. I). Rees, was a member for India, 
was only a paraphrase of a sounder and truer 
dictum that every man’s business is no man’s 
business, and Congressmen cannot forget that 
India received the largest amount of attention 
inEngland when the Parliamentary Committee 
was at its highest strength. In a liiberal House 
of Commons there are no doubt apparent diffi- 
culties for the maintenance of such a special 
body ; but where both sides of the House can 
conveniently agree to treat India as being 
outside the scope of party politics, the exist- 
ence of such a body, to watch the special 
interests of India, cannot be deemed either 
superfluous or anomalous. On the contrary, 
its absence is sorely felt in this country when 
the Liberals are apparently disposed to take 
long holidays' under the spell of a nominal 
improvement of the situation which needs 
not only consolidation, but is also threatened 
with a reverse from underground sapping 
and mining operations in this country. In 
this as in every other operation at the main 
theatre of the struggle in which the Congress 
is engaged, its British Committee is its princi- 
pal ally and no sacrifice can be deemed 
too heavy to maintain it in an efficient 
condition. That (^^mmittee ought also to be 
strengthened from time to time by the addition 
to its roil of prominent Englishmen who evince 
a genuine interest in Indian problems. Sir 
William Wedderburn who .has so long been 
the moving spirit of the Committee as well as 
of the Parliamentary Party and who has ever 
so freely and ungrudgingly sacrificed bis 
time, energies and resources for the cause of 
India would probably be only too glad td 
undertake both these reforms if only the Indians 
themselves could make up their minds to 
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supply him with the sinews of the operations. 
Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 
and Mr. R. C. Dutt, practically settled in 
England, proved a tower of strength to the 
British Committee, and an earnest attempt 
should again be made to inatal a couple of 
well-posted Indians at the seat of power to 
pilot the cour^ of that important body. And 
lastly, the paper India which is the sole organ 
of the Congress in England ought to be consi- 
derably improved and popularized in both 
countries. It must of course be conducted in 
England and by an Englishman thoroughly 
conversant with British politics and in full 
touch with the trend of British public opinion; 
but to make it more interesting and serviceable 
a few Indian publicists either as sub-editors 
or contributors ought regularly to co-operate 
with the editor in j)arveying Indian views on 
all im]»()rlant questions and making its 
columns more weighty and attractive to the 
British public. 

Another remedy, though of an adventitious 
eharacter, which suggests itself from some of 
the foregoing observations, refers to the 
concentration and co-ordination of all the 
]mblic movements among which all the nation- 
al forces are now distributed. The social 
and the industrial conferences are already 
closely associated with iVie Congress movement. 
But there are many other organizations which 
have sprung up in the country which are all 
crowded within the Christmas week at diflfer- 
ent places in absence of more convenient 
occasions. If it is not possible to deal with all 
of them, the Moslem league at all events 
should be held every year at the same centre 
and if possible in the same pavilion where 
the Congress is held either on successive or on 
alternate days. By this means not only all 
the communities may be brought into closer 
touch with one another, but a greater enthusi- 
asm may be secured for all of them. Since the 
League has already come into a line with the 
Congress, such an arrangement may not be at 
all difficult if the leaders of both the organiza- 
tions will put their heads together and work 
out the details of the scheme. • 

It may be said that the above suggestions 
form a very large order ; but large or smalli 


some such order must be substantially compli- 
ed with if the smuggle is to be continued and 
further success achieved. To carry out a 
scheme of action which has for its object the 
regeneration of a nation through a process of 
evolution in which all the moral and intellec- 
tual forces of a subject people have not only 
to be called out and harmonized, but also 
arrayed against the colliding interests of a 
powerful dominant race, is no light work and 
cannot be approached with a light heart. 
The first and foremost condition of such a 
scheme is that of ways and means. A national 
organization must have at its back a national 
fund. As no sust/iined movement is possible 
without a well-defined organization, so no 
organization can subsist for any length of 
time without the sinews of war. If there is 
any depression in the movement it is largely 
due to the stagnation with which it is threat- 
ened in the absence of such an effective 
organization. It is no small surprise to many, 
that the movement tias not collapsed within 
this sufficiently long period without a solid 
financial foundation for its basis. For thirty 
years it has fought out its way on a 
precarious dole annually voted to it and its 
agencies, the tardy realization of which has 
not a little hampered its progress. It3 vitality 
is no doubt due to the intense patriotic 
sentiment that has been its underlying motive 
power ever since the movement was started ; 
but even patriotism requires a healthy nourish- 
ment unless it is to degenerate into a spasm 
of fitful excitement and then die out like a 
flame fed only on straw. So early as 1889 it 
was proposed to establish a Permanent Congress 
Fund and a sum of Rs. 59,000 was voted to 
form the nucleus of such a fund. Out of this 
a small sum of Rs. 5,000 only was realized 
and deposited with the Oriental Bank which 
was then considered as the strongest 
Exchange Bank in India. In the Bombay 
crisis of 1890 the bank however went into 
liquidation and the small sum thus credited 
to the fund was lost* Ever since then bo 
serious attempt has ever been made to 
re-establish this fund| and the ^ undignified 
spectacle of one of the leaders at every 
session stretclung out his beggarly Brambi* 
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nical band ” and the Congress out hat 

in hand for a precarious suhsi^tenee allowance 
towards the maintenance of its British agency 
and its^office establishment has contributed 
not a little to the bitter sarcasm of its 
critics, as much as to the inortihcation and 
discouragement of , its supporters. The 
messages of Sir William Wedilerburn alternate- 
ly coaxing and threatening for financial help 
every year for the work of the Britisli Commit- 
tee seem to have lost their sling, and the 
whole business is carried on perfunctoiily in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and despondency. 
Complaints are often heard that the British 
Committee is no longer ns ^eHicient as it used 
to be. But whose fault is it if it hns really 
fallen off from its jiristine vigour and 
energy ? It has certainly not deteriorated 
either in form or sulistance. Its weakness 
lies in its financial embarrassment created by 
our own inability to regularly meet its re- 
quirements for useful action. It is a bad policy 
to try to cover one's owm failings by thr(»w- 
ing dirt upon others. It cannot be denied 
that although the Congress has many critics, 
it is at present maintained only by the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of a small band of its 
supporters, who have always borne the brunt of 
the action, and strange as it may seem, its 
loudest detractors are to he found generally 
among those who have been least dis^>osed 
to make any sacrifice in its cause and at 
the same time most exacting in their demands 
for its account. If the membeis of the Con- 
gress seriously mean, as they no doubt mean, 
to carry on its work and not throw away the 
immense labour and sacrifice of an entire 
generation, they* should lose no more time 
in providing it with a permanent working 
organization and investing it with a solid 
permanent fund sufficient to carry on the work 
before it efficiently and in a thoroughly 
methodical and business-like manner. The 
work before the Congress is much stiffer 
than its work in the past, and its present 
eqttipment must necessarily be of a more 
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efficient and substantial character. If the 
Congress has so fan successfully carried on 
a guerilla campaign it has now arrived at 
a stage where it must be prepared to fight 
the real issue involved in the struggle at 
close quarters, and for this no sacrifice in 
money or energy can he too great. In a 
country where fabulous sums are still 
available for a memorial hall, or a ceremonial 
demonstration, surely a decent contribution 
for the emancipation of a nation ought not 
to he HO difti(‘ult a task as to be beyond the 
capacity of genuine patriotic self-sacrifice. 
It would he a stigma and a Te})n>ach on our 
national character and a sad commentary 
on our ]:)atriotic fervour if after having 
advanced so far the national energy were to 
break down at this su[>reine moment with all 
the sacrifices made, grounds gained and tlie 
prospects open(‘d lost for ever. 
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LOVE’S GUERDON 

BY 

SAKOJINI NAIDU. 


Ficnc wen the wounds you dealt nie, O my Love, 

And bitter were the blows • 

Jiut sivecter frotn your hands all suffering 
Than rich love-tokens other comrades bring 
( fragrant oleander and of rose. 


Cold was your cruel laughter., 0 my Love, 

And cruel were your words 

Sweeter the curses of your lips than all 
Love-benisons from tender lips that fall, 

And sweeter titan the note of wooing birds. 

You plucked my heart and broke it, O my Love, 

And flung it bleeding down 

Sweeter to die thus trodden of your feet. 

Than sit enthroned upon an ivory seat. 

Clad in the light of rapture or renown. 



Saints Meykanda, Thayumanavar^ Pattinaththar 

'.BY MR. M. S. POORNALINGAM PlLLAl, B.A., L.T. 


MEYKAMDA. 

T. Mfiykanda wa.*? tlip 1 km(] and fount of the 
Saiva Siddhanta scliool t‘f iclij^ious thou.irht 
and philosophy it» Soutli Jndia. 1 lo tlio 
leader of the ‘ Sant.han.i Kuvawars — hi.'^ 
followers bein^ the Saint.s Anil Nandi, IMarai 
Jnana Sainbhanda, and rniapathi. 'Phoir works, 
fourteen in all, c-oiistitiite the Siddhauta Sastvas, 
otherwise de.sigiiated Me) kanda S istras in honour 
of the founder. ^ 

Sivaism was tlio religion ol the l.iinihan oi 
old. It has a history of ils own. 'Fhe wca^hip 
of Muruga had prevailed in ])re-A rvaji tunes d'lie 
ofFer of animal saeritices was common. When 
the Aryan came down, he found his lludra, the 
Lord of saerihces and prayets, akin^ to the 
Southern Muruga of the mountain. The two 
lived side by side in no unfiiendly terms, and ex- 
changed, by a sort of osmotic, process, their be- 
liefs and religious nomonclatnic. When tJieassi' 
milation was going on, the llnddhist and the Jain 
upset the equilibrium, and both the 'ramihaii and 
the Aryan olVered a united front to the aggr(‘s- 
sors and did not retii’e from t h(‘ contest t>ill it 
ended in the extorniination or evtirpatioii oi the 
foreign cult. The four great Saiva Samayachar- 
yas came ofl’ from the war w ith llyiiig colours and 
established their ancestral religion on a solid 
foundation. For centuries there was haimouy 
in the land, l)ut there came an internal di.ssensiun. 
a cleavage in Hinduism itself. The representa 
tives and followers of the d’rinity wdiich succeeded 
the original unity assei-ted their separate identity 
and formed themselves into sects, 1'he leaders 
of the sects >vorked heart and soul to maintain 

the eminence of their own and to have a large 
numerical following. The Saints Ramanuja, 
Sankara, and Meykanda distinguished themsoUa's 
as organis(*rs and propagandists, and mutts were 
started to house them and to he centres of reli- 
gious learning and disputation. In later times 
they served to keep the mendiers of eifch section 
together against the outbreak of Islamism and 
its devastation in the early years of the 14th 
century. 

The Saiva Siddhanta is said to ho the ‘ cream 

ContiDuation of the series on Tamil Sainta begun in 
the April nuoaben 


of the Vedanta’ and teaches Adw'iiitisni. ‘‘Cod 
is Sat, Chit, Anarida, not miiierial nor enveloped 
in matter, Nirgiinn and Personal, ever blissful 
and all Love, and all Jlis ai'ts such as ci'eation, 
etc., are prompti‘d by suc.h hue. Me is neither 
He, Slu‘, nor It,, nor has He any material rnpa or 
ariipa, and He can ie\eal Ins (Jrace and Majesty 
to tho.se who love Him. He c-annut b(‘ horn, nor 
can lie <lii», and as such, indeed, lie is the Fine 
and AhM)lute arid Iniinite Being, able to lift np 
humanity wallowing in iUt' bonds of Mala, Maya 
and Karma. To know him as our true 11 cavenly 
]<^athor and Mother and love Him as such is the 
only panacea for all the e\ils of erring mankind." 

This is the gist of the Saiva Siddhanta philo.so- 
phy. Aecording to it there ai e three eternal 
verities — Cod, Soul, and the Unix cr.se oi 
Pathi, Pa.sii and Pasaiii. ‘‘ 'The w hole j’eisonal 
relatiorishi]) of man is summed u]>in tlu* pregnant 
words JUili-rnf'if- : Fati is Cod whose law 
is unity. Pasu is the hfe-pi-ocess whose law’ is 
evolution inqilying inxolution. J^isam is the 
univer.se (the woild of attachments) whose law is 
number.” 1'he soul is like Huiidan’s Ass between 
Cod and Pasam, and as it draws near one or the 
other, it partakes of its rharaeteiistics. Its aim 
is to get oil’ the bonds one by one till it niei ges 
in the Over Soul. 'I’Jie body and the senses and 
the I ini verse ai’e given forth to work out this 
emancipation by sacrifice, dc‘dication, and devo- 
tion. The Patijnanam is absolutely essential, 
and beatitude is out of the que.stiou without the 
guidance of the Supreme Intelligence and Power 
manifested as Crace and Love. 

St. Meykanda was an Adwaita Siddhanti. In 
his famous work of Siva Jnana JioJhain, based on 
Rowrava Agania, he lias described his siddhan- 
tarn in twelve sutias by means of metaphors, 
similes and apt analogies. 'Fhe relation of God to 
the world is illustrated by that of body and soul, 
and consonants and vowels ;*the relation of .the 
soul to (h'd and Nature by that of mirrors and 
colours ; and Jhe union of the soul with God by 
that of the river and the ocean into which it dis- 
embogues itself. The great paradox of the union 
ojd mergence is thus stated by St. Meykandan : 
“ When becoming one with God, if the soul per- 
ished, there will be nothing to unite with Goa, as 




JuLY’igjT)., SaInTS MEVKAJSDA, THA YUMAN AVAlf ANlJ I’ATTl^’ATTITirAR. 


it perishes. Jf it did not perish, it cannot become 
one with God. Just like the suit dissolved in 
water, the soul* after losing its mala, unites itself 
with Ills Feet and becoinos the Servant of God 
(loses its I- ness or individuality). Then it will 
have no darkness (as separation).’^ 

The philosophy of St. Moykanda has loomed 
larger than the man himself and has exercised a 
wide and wonderful influence on the religious 
tliought and life of the Soutli Indian Kiiva. 
Hence the advertence to his philosophy at the 
outset. The story of tlie man and his life ni.iy 
he given in a few words : 

In the city of KathintJia on the north hank of 
the Cainha in the Chola kingdom, there liveil a 
ricli Vellala hy name Achuthar Kalappalar, w ho 
had no issue for a long time. iJe knelt at the 
feet of his S.ikala Agam.a. I’andither and 

prayed to kno\v if lie wouhl be ble.ssed with an 
heir. The family priest liad recourse to ‘ Sorties 
Jnami Sambhandat!’ and told his disciple to go to 
'rijii'uvcnkadu, batiie in tlie sacred tank, do 

penance, and peifoiin iMalaiswara Ihija to 
bhaktas then*, if he d(\sired a son. One night 
the Swethavanapciaimal (the Gcjd of the Wliite 
b\>vest) aj)[)eai‘e,d to liim in a (h caiii and announced 
that all Ills ]»enance and chanties would la* of no 
avail to him. 'The ))hakta,’s l einonsf i-aiiee wrested 
fiijiii tlic Lord the promise of' a son. Accenting 
to one acf'ount, AclndJiar’s wife conceiveil and 
brought foi’th th(5 long looked for hahe, and ac- 
cording to anf)th(5i . a fcesli-hor ii hahe w’as picked 
up by tlic dcvol ed liu^h;\iul on the laiiik of the 
sacred tank and tendered to Ids dutiful [lartner. 
Wld< he\'er account he tine, the babe was nursed 
wdthall cure into a (ddld of three years and went 
by the name of Svvefdiavana])erunial. 'Phe people 
of the locality slandered it as a foundling, when 
its maternal uncle took it to Thiruvennainallur 
and reared it with all and tondej-noss. Till 
the fifth yeni* the eliild was dumb or speechless. 
Paranjothi Mtinivar happened to pass by, and 
heard about the mute Yogi. He initi.ated him 
into the mysteries of religion, taught him Siva 
Juana Rodham, dubbed him Meyktinda and de- 
parted, telling him to render the Bodham in 
Tamil for the benefit, of the Tnmilan. He re- 
paired to the precincts of Poyya Pillniyar and 
meditated on the teaching of his guru. Inspired 
by the deity, he began and finished his transla- 
tion without let or hindrance and wrote an ex- 
planatory paraphrase of the pregnant sutras 
under the name of ‘ Varthikam.’ This lifted Km 
into fame^ and ho had many a disciple. He read 


Siva rJnaii:i Hodham with tliouj, jukI his ])Oj)ul.‘iiity 
as jin iiii])res.si ve teachiir spreuTi far and wiile. 
JiiVery day he Ii;id new" scholais, and his home be 
came a seat of learning. 'I’he sehol;irs counted 
forty-nine, of whom not a few had htilong^'d to 
the fold of his father’s garn, Sakala Agarna Pan- 
dithar, tlie master of all Againas. Tlie latter grew' 
envious, anfl desiring to ])ut. down the growing 
fame of Mcykanda (the truth-discoverer), iiasten- 
€id to his school. Tin* young gfiruj went on witli 
liis teaching rogardless of tJie venerable pre.scnco 
of the aged teacher. This provoked the old man’s 
Vanity extremely, and h<* shone as an illustrious 
figure of Anava,, The dis(!Ourse of the }'oung 
.xagf3 turneil on Anava itself, when his disciples 
prayed for an elucidation of it witli the texts 
l)eavit)g()n the to[>ic. .Stung by the stolid indiUcr- 
ence and iireverence of liis good discipl<*’s son, 
the Panditliar <jU(*stiuried tlie budding saint if lie 
kn(‘\\ wli.'it A^iavam wars, W’lit'n his forefinger 
pointed to tlie enraged senile as an fexam[)Ie, he 
at once tclt the greatness of tlie rising young 
prcRiciier and ioli on his knees before him. lie 
was .addressed as Arul ISandhi and taught ‘ Siva 
rlnanam,’ He hocaine his head-pupil jitkI received 
insti uction on tiio holy pentagram and the Maha 
N ak}a. He w'as devoted to his garn. and olahor- 
atoil his master '.s w'ork into tSirajnima SiddMar, 
The nodham and the Sidilhiar are lield in groat 
reverence and read with pious interest by tho 
'^I'ainil Saivas endowed with a metaphysical cast 
of mind. St. Moykanda took a fancy to his family 
f/ar/f. and revised his jaipil according to his de- 
sert. Kve.ry day preaching and meditation en 
grossed him till he attained liis beatitude. Thus 
has St. Arul Nandhi sought the aid of his master 
in his Irupa- 1 rit-Pahthn : 

Oh Thou Meykanda Deva ! Thou did^Rtrii^e 
In the world and grant me wiKdom old and make 
My heart of lotnK bloom, and (jnartera eight 
KnHhine, by lifting sure the darUuOHB h Hhroud. 

O llawleRB Ambi'ONia, Oh Rock of Good, 

How is it Thou dwol'st in mo ut times and leavest ? 

Bibliognvjdty . 

NagaJiiiga Miideliyar’s xMeikanda Santras, {an 
editio classicff^s), 

Thirii Arur Swnmiiiatha Desikar’s Santhano - 
achariya Parana, Bangraham. 

PandiperumaVa ^Siva Jnana BodJtam with an 
elaborate commentary. 

J, M. Nailaswami Pillai’s Studies in Saiva 
Siddhanta, 

1^0 do Siva Jnana Bodami^ 

{English,) 

Rev. H, R. Hoisington^s do , do 
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THAYUMANAVAR. 

• 

F there be any Tamil poet ‘whose verse is on 
the lips of every magnate or mendicant, 
secular or religious in South India, it is 
Thayumanavar. His popularity is due to 
the purity of his life and to tlie simplicity, melody, 
and the easy flow of his versos. As a* philosopher 
he was a painful witness of the hair-splitting con- 
troversies of the Yedanti and Siddhanti and left 
no stone unturned to make a reconciliation be- 
tween the parties. lie was a moving spirit of 
toleration when bigotry raged all round. His 
life and teachings told on many a rancorous part- 
isan and diffused a mild and gentle intluonco on 
the populace. He established the pure Saiva 
Siddhanta school and looke(J upon Saivaism ns a 
universal religion. “ Saiva samayamc samayam.” 

The age of Thayuma^iavar is known wdth cer- 
tainty. He lived in the first half gf the eight- 
eenth century as his royal master ruled at Vijia- 
nagaram from A.D. 1704 to A.D. 17^11. 

Thayumanavar was conceived at Trichinopoly, 
where his father Kediliappa Pillai was stew^ard 
in the palace of Vijiaranga Chokkanatha Nayngar, 
a chief of great repute, and bore the name of the 
local deity for the latter’s kindly response to the 
prayers of his parents. He had an elder brother, 
Sivachidambaram Pillai, who was given away 
in adoption to his childless uncle. So Kediliappa 
Pillai wanted an heir and was blessed with one. 
The family belonged to Yedaraniam or Thiru- 
niarai-kadu, whei'e the young saint was born and 
bred up by his tender mother, Gajavalli Amiuai, 
in her father’s house and has a prominent repre- 
sentative in Mr. Appakuttiya Pillai of Vedara- 
niam, whose father was the grand-nephew of the 
young saint’s mother and who holds the Marmger- 
ship of the Devasthaiiam Office attached to the 
local temple. The youngster grew up handsome, 
intelligent and virtuous, and showed in his early 
years a religious turn of mind which set at ilaught 
the vanities of the world. He discussed with 
every pretender to holiness that beset his patli 
problems of religion and philosophy and was look- 
ing eagerly forward to a Guru who could satisfy 
his spiritual cravings. While he was in this 
frame of mind, his father passed ^away, and 
tbqpgh he was still in his teens, the father’s 
stewardship fell to the son. Jle discharged the 
duties of his office with scrupulous care and punc- 
tiliousness, but his heart hankered after spiritual 
advancement. He devoured the devotional and 
philosophical litetature in Tamil and Sanskrit and 


was able to hold his own with every make-belieye 
of a philosophical recluse. One evening, when lie 
wont to the temple of Thayumanesvrar, he came 
across a deeply meditative sage on the threshold 
of the shrine of Dakshinamurthi and was mag- 
netised or rather hypnotised by him. He stood 
speechless, with none of his questioning pranks 
about him, and followed the silent Master (Mauna 
Guru) as his shadow. He implored him to vouch- 
safe a single word and asked him what the book 
was that he held in his hand. The gracious mas- 
ter condescended to tell him that it was AS’ira Juana 
SiiUlhi by Saint Anil Nandi — a ti*easury of spirit- 
ual experiences- and encouraged him to go on 
with his religious studies in his grahasta life 
before he could befit himself for the Jnana path. 
Accordingly the steward •pursued his higher edu- 
cation, and his spiritual greatness was known to 
the Chief. Vijiar.anga treated him with gi^eat re- 
verence as long as he lived. When he joined the 
majority, his lady Minakshi Animai was at the 
helm of the government and became enamoured 
of the youthful devotee. Her sex cravings got tlie 
upper hand, and shi^ ollered liim her principality 
and her charming self without knowing what 
spotless life he lived. The temptation was too 
strong and urgent, and the saint pitied the lovely 
queen and quit the pjilace fur good. Ho fled to 
Devanagar, Ratunad, where he was visited by Jiis 
elder brother and by his cousin Ai ulaya l^illai 
and entreated to enter upon the life of a house- 
holder. In compliance, with their wdshes and en- 
treaties and in obedience to the command of Mauna 
Dasika, lie repaired to Vedaraniam and man ied 
a handsome maid Mattu var-kulnl Ammai. Of 
this union one child Kanaka ISabapati was born, 
and the mother died in giving birth to him. The 
young widower took cai*e of the babe and nursed 
hill) with all a father’s care and kindness till he 
came of age and looked af/^er himself. At that 
stage Mauna Hesika appeared once more and told 
him that it was tit time for him to renounce the 
world and devote his time to prayer and medita- 
tion. As a homeless ascetic with no attire on, 
he went from one holy place to another, singing 
h3’mnK in praise of Siva and drawing crowds i>f 
admirers by the sweet melody of his vei‘8e6. He 
spent his closing life at Ramnad in * coniznercing 
with the skies ’ attained Bamadhi^ in 

A.D. 1742. c 

The poems of Thayumanavar comptiise a goodly 
voljume. They are mostly in the flowing viruttam 
metre and in couplets called * Kannis. They are 
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full of the subtle yet deep religious emotion, and 
their recitation with the appropriate santham 
keeps the audience \mdera spell and in tune with 
tlie Infinite. Among the hymns may be selected 
for special mention those in praise of Dakshina- 
inurthi, Mauna Desika, Ananda Kalippu (Revel in 
Bliss), Malai Valar Kathali (the Highland Maid), 
Kariinakara Kadnvul, and Sacchidanandha Sivam. 
I )akshinamurthi is the Eternal Guru whose Gi-ace 
is sought for salvation. Mauna Desika, his Guru 
in the tlesh, is addressed as the Prince of Yogins, 
the preceptor of mantra as well as tantra (Veda 
and Agama), and the lineal descendant of Tiru- 
niular and Meykanda Deva. The song of Revel 
in Bliss describes the final realisation and expe- 
rience and shows how the Bhakti Yoga merges with 
the Jnana Yoga as the love deepens and ripens 
and becomes one with wisdom. The hymn to the 
Highland Maid is an ode to Sakti, the universal 
mother, and Karunakara Kadnvul is the God of 
Mercy and Grace. Sacchidanandha Siva is a 
hymn to God wiio is being, intelligence and de- 
light in one, ‘ the undivided and indivisible whole 
oxt-^nt in all.’ 

As a pure Saiva Siddhantin, Thayumanavar 
carj’ied to perfection the work of Saint Meykanda 
as an expounder of the Saiikya philosophy. 

** OuTJj .•bemi—fTi'r L\en^ 

Q LD'Li l tBTT (u LD olj fl’ /T Q G/TIh fb fT tlT (T 

“ Oh ! for the day when 1 can reach the feet 
of niy lord, who found the trutii of the true Ad- 
waita, which could not be comprehended by per- 
.sohs dwelling in untruth.” 

Five centuries rolled away, when the new 
philosophy was not cleaily gnisped but bred »a 
clicpie of crude Siddharitis. To refine it from 
the enveloping dross and present it in its sheen 
was the self-imposed task of Saint Thayumanavar. 
lie clearly ^K)inted qjut the three great funda- 
mental verities of the Siddhanta School — God, 
Soul, and Nature — and their relatiodShhip. Like 
the magnet which attracts a piece of iron without 
itself being ailected, like the sun whose genial 
rays open the flower and which sheds its light on 
the other luminaries without receiving any light 
from them, God energizes the soul and draws it 
ji^way from Nature", when the other verities hide 
their diminished heads. Tll|^maddej:ied monkey of 
the mind stung by the scorpion the passions 
must be set at rest by penances, austerities and 
love, and when individuality is lost there is rest 
fropOL all speech and action. The four paths of 
religion ohajiked out with ^ viow to j^uit the f6ui\ 


grades of intellectuality and civilisation found 
among human brings are auxiliaries to one’s at- 
taining the Grace of God, without which MoksJia 
or beatitude is nut possibR. Against the monism 
of the Vedanti to whom Nature is aii illusion and 
the soul but a spark, ho postulates the existence 
of the three eternal verities, and in opposition to 
the dualism of the crude iJiddhantis he not only 
emphasizes the trinity or the triple existence but 
declares the non- dualism of the Soul and the 
Lord, though they are apparently distinct, as the 
soul derives its energy or intelligence from Him 
and merges in him by Ilis Grace. “ By unfading 
love that forgets not, this non-duality will be 
reached the feet of the Lord.” 

The life of this sfiint and philosopher points a 
moral and will adorn a tale. He was a stoic like 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and withstood tlie 
charms of the Siren Queen like the great Ulysses. 
Ho was a genius and had a broad mind, and his 
noble strains have enriched the Tamil language. 
He was in the vvoild and out of it — he was a good 
steward, a good husband, and a good father, and 
no loss a good disciple and bhakta with his 
thoughts and iiioditjitions ever fixed on the cyno- 
sure of all created things. His disinterested love 
of Ijruth endeared him to all hearts, irrespective 
of clime, cieed, caste or colour. He made the dry 
bones of religion and philosophy live and turned 
them into a cornucopia wherewith to feed the 
ever hungry and thirsty souls for higher life and 
the Grace of God. He is a Great Master and a 
wonderful Benefactor who, from his urn, inspires 
us to lioeilijc life of religion and truth and invites 
his readers to the realm of eternal peace and 
tranquillity, where they may feast with the Gods 
and live for ever ‘ careless of mankind.’ The sage 
sings : — 

“ Will yet to me Thy Grace • be given % 8o 

f fears 

My heart and pines. Alas ! None bold can be 
To hope who lives to-day will live to-morrow. 
Should Death come vaunting ‘ Here I am ’ 
Have I to sadly yield this frame a slave ? 

Is it fair the lore 1 wearying roamed and 

[sought. 

Studied and learnt, should fi*uitless thus 

[ become ? 

When hunger’s fire assails, fruit ripe, unripe, 
Or leaves withered and sere, or yam or root 
Gather to eat--*and silent eyes fast closed 
On world, alone with Thee I thoikght to be. 
This wish of mine^ 0 Lord,, hast fiat thoti 



“ O Sivam, all in all, infinite, true, 

That art Reality, Intelligencetpure, and Bliss. 

‘ Mother, Mothei*,^ some creeds appeal to 

j Thee ; 

‘ Father, Father,’ in variance some exclaim ; 

While some devil.like jabber much, and 

I fast 

Losing all thought,* and Iciiowiiig nought, 

I now one 

And now another rave ; some talk of Thee ; 

As Light unspeakable ; some as Space and 

j some 

As being Sound and all ; still some as most 

Minute of atoms : some as present, past, 

And future Time. But, Lord, Tbou art all 

I these, 

And other tlian these 'riiou art the lasting 

I Bliss 

Of Intelligence pure. Ah ! C^in one like me 

Describe the sportive ways of Th}" Grace 

I Divine 

Thou, Life of life in thi.s world and beyond, 

And Substance true, pervading all in all.” 
a ibiioyra phy , 

Poems of ’I’hayumanavar : ( T. .V. •fahiUe Pre&s), 

Do do English) hp A*. 

Siutnm akha M if deliar. 
His Life, Teaching, and iVIission Bt/ /A A'. 

S ahra n lanimn ( Enijlwk ) . 

PATTINATIITHAR. 

AMIL literature recogni.ses a fivefold divi- 
sion of the Tamil land —the mountain, the 
jungle, the plain, the sea board, and the 
sandy waste, called respectively kurinclii, 
mullai, marutham, neithal, and palai, and describes 
their features, their gods, their inhabitants and 
their callings in a number of treatises which are 
seldom read by the ease-loving Tamilian of to- 
day, According to this luitiiral and rational 
physiographic division, the towns or cities on the 
sea-coast are ciilled P ait mam and Pakkam., as 
Karichi stands for the hilly town, Cheri and Padi 
denote the towns in tlie jungle, Cr is used in con- 
nection with the town in the agiicultural country, 
and K'uruiuha signifies the human habitations in 
the barren tracts. The coastal towns or patti- 
nams which were of repute in the days of old 
were itaveripumpattinam, Nagapattinam, Chen- 
napattinam, etc., and Ka veripumpattinam was a 
great Ghoja emporium at the mouth of the river 
which contributed to the fertility and abundance 
of the Kingdom of the Chola Sovereigns, called 
Valava-Nadir. 


Saint Pattinathtliar was a native of the famous 
trading centre and capital of the fertile regions 
known as Kaveripurnpat tinam . His real name 
was Thiruvenkata Chettiar. A Chetti was in the 
days of yore a trading Vellala, and a Tamilian, 
and the term came to be extended in its applica- 
tion with the advent of the Telugu Komati Chet- 
ties and others who wrested tlie trade from the 
hands of the Tamil Chetties. The Saiva Ohetti 
lost his importance with the lo.sing of his calling, 
and the immigrant A saiva traders who wore the 
holy thread and claimed an Aryan descent bore 
the name ' V'aisyas.” After a time the Vaisya or 
trading class came to be dillerentiated into three 
sections - ' Go-vaisyas, Bhu-vaisya,s, and Dana-vais- 
yas — represented by the cattle-gro/ing shepherds, 
the land-cultivating Vella Iss, and the money- 
making Komatis. This distinction is absurd in 
the extreme, and the senseless ambition of certain 
Vellalas who, in their utter ignorance of their 
history, foolishly fought at the time of the first 
census for a place in the Aiyan caste-di\ ision — 
was simply laughed at b}' the few learned mem- 
bers of the commurn'ty imbued with the historic 
sense. This accounts for the inclusion of the 
saint’s history in tlie V'^aisyapuranam ; tliough 
there is a separate fuiranic acjcount of him in the 
poem bearing bis name, 

Pattinaththar was a merchant-prince who liad 
his argosies plying between the peninsula and the 
island of Lanka J^ike Antonio in the Mtreho/rU 
of Venice lie was sad for a time as his merchant- 
men did not n?tiirn home in time. When the 
intelligence reached him of their safe arrival laden 
with ores of gold, he hastened with joy to the 
port to witness them. During his absence a saii- 
yasi called at his house for alms, when the lady of 
the house asked him to wait till her husl^and’s 
return as, according to shastras, no charity should 
be doled out when he was away. The mendicant 
was incensed at it, and ga\e the mistress a scrap 
of an ola with the.se woids written thereon, and 
an eyeless needle safely jmekod in cloth; 

“ Ill-gotten gains nor buried treasure vast 

Nor eyeless needle go with us at last.” 

The good dame not knowing the contents hand- 
ed them to her sweet partner on his roturji ; and 
when he read the words and opened the pack, his 
latent spirituality burst forth, and a hatred f^r 
things temporal Sprung with it. He distributed 
all his accumulated wealth to the poor and the 
needy and renounced the world. He begged from 
door to door and bad no sense of mine and thine. 
His sister, to whom his mendicant life was intoler^ 
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able, forgot all her love for him under the heart- 
loss tyrann}^ of senseless publie opinion, and gave 
him a poisoned cake to eat. 'The saint s.'iw 
through it and left the cake in the onves of her 
house. The house was in flames at once, and the 
good lady, over-ridden by her sense of the 
world’s esteem, was bitten by remorse and 
touched by the sanctity of her brother’s person. 

Nothing is known of his father or of his family 
life. That he had tht‘ greatest aflection and re- 
verence for his mother is borne out by his plaint-* 
ive verses uttered in the cremation ground : 

“ The file of yore in ashes laid tripura, 

Tlie later fii-e consumed the southern isle, 

The mother’s tire in lower belly burns, 

The fire 1 set on^her shall blaze and blaze. 
Ton moons did she bear m(‘ with pain, and 

[ took 

With joy the boy she yenned, and held in 

[ both 

Her hands and gave me suck out of her 

I breast 

When shall 1 s<ie her yet ^ 

Her fa(^o on mine she had and kissed ; her 

I mouth 

I\Ie called mine own son dear : Am I to hold 
A hand of rice and thi ow it there in that 
Sweet mouth and fire set without a sense 
Of shame on my dear mother’s head. Will I?” 

For a friend he had Pat lira GhirLar, a royal 
sanyasi, whose whereabouts ni’e still shrouded 
in mystery. Of what country he was chief, how 
he came to renounce the royalty and the world, 
what circumstances brought him in contact with 
our saint these lie buried in the womb of time. 
But there is no doubt that the two passed their 
last days together as master and disciple and 
wandered from place to place in congenial fellow- 
ship, till they settled^ at Tbiruottiyur. 

The life of our saint as a recluse has a tale to 
tell. He mingled very freely with shepherd lads 
and was the butt of their childish sports. They 
would dig a large pit in the sand and make him 
stand in it filled with the excavated earth up to 
his chin and take him out at sundown. One 
evening there was a heavy downpour, and the 
lads took to their heels to save their own skin. 
d?he saint stood all night in the pit exposed to 
the rain, wind and weather, and ^expired. 

As a poet his poetry is simple in diction, philo- 
sophical in thought, and distinguished by its 
wealth of comparisons. Its simplicity verges on 
bluntness or coarseness, and it defies all con van* 


tionality, delicacy, or euphemism. It shed.s its 
X rays on the fifbhiest (Juniers, the most dirty 
nooks of human life, and servers like the flaring 
beacon-light to wnrii tlie uiiwaiy agaiui^t those 
snares and pitfalls. It shows tliat tlm .sage was a 
monotheist and a de.s])iserof cant, sham, or hum- 
bug in faith as in life. It discloses his belief in 
‘ the one remains : tlie runny pa.ss away,’ and 
strongly urges the impermanence of the bodily 
bond, the necessity for the sloughing of it, and 
the indispensability of Divine Grace for Hal vation. 
His poems are two nhavala—onQ for the koil end 
the other for Kachchi, two lorais, one each for 
Kalumalani and Thiruvidai Manithur, one ntalai 
for Chidambaram, one Anthathl for Thiruekam- 
bar, besides a numjLier of occasional pieces, and all 
these make but a tiny volume. They form the 
eleventh section of the eleventh thinimurai, ns 
compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi, and this fact 
enables us to conjectuie tliat the sage must have 
lived at least in the tenth century, as the Indian 
epigraphists are inclined to assign the early part 
of the eleventh century to the great saiva poet 
and compiler. A stanza is subjoined in its Eng- 
lish garb ns a specimen of his poetry in general 
and of his sentiments iri particular. It is from 
the ‘ Necklace of Fourfold Gems for the God of 
Chidambaram.’ 

“ Hail ! Speak, Hail ! Speak. 

O erring mind by desire bewildered, 

Hail ! Speak, Hail ! Speak. 

What things are seen but fade from sight, 
And things we eat to fieces turn ; 

What things are rubbed but change to dirt, 
And things that meet in time yet part ; 
What things are full do still decrease, 

And things rise high but low to fall ; 

Wliat things are born soon end in death, 
And things once great to little wane. 

Nought stands the same. And yet besides, 
Men born to wealth, men known to fame, 
Men great in lore, or grand in might. 

Men free of gifts, men trained to arms, 

Men high of birth or virtuous life, — 

How many such of my tribe have died ? 

Not den tlmr name endures ; and this 
Dost not thou, Mind, in thought perceive ? 
The false mirage {the spectral oar)f 
A d/ream in deep this life is like^ 

A waking life though it is called. 

And deeming this body harder than rook, 
With vicious ones, 

Thou too bast infamously falloni 




“ Thou art a base thing, straying from 
The righteous path. And eh-ant drawn 
By senses five, as fish that tak es 
FroTii angle bent the hooked bait, 

As moth that seeks the glooHug jfame, 

As elephant caught by lustful touchy 
As bird by m'usic sweet allured. 

As bee by f ragrance* blown beguiled, 

Thou hast unconscious neared destruction, 
As the stupid worm that wea^s fine web, 
And t<vn.yling itself dkwre. in dies, 

In bondage caught by ehaina of desire, 
Unknowing how to act, heart sore, 


“ Thou drowsest in this boweVd prison, 

The Lord that stainless grants his Grace, 

In mercy sweet, to those that servo, 

And pine for Him unceasing, like 
The calf that yearns to meet the cotr, 

The Lord of Thillai’s wondrous dance. 

Thou dost not praise, adore, 

What thinkest thou, iny simple mind 

Bibliography. 
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TO MARTYRED BELGIUM. 

BY MB. F. CORHEIA-AFONSO. 

^ 

Maiden^ with hair dishevelled ^ garments rent. 

With swollen feet,, and blood on either knee. 

As thou dost toil along the steep ascetit 
Bearing thy cross of woes to Calvary ; 

Let not thy head be, in affliction bent. 

Serenely on thy face a smile let be. 

And welcome thou the sorrow God has sent. 

For 'tis a pledge of brighter days for thee. 


0 




A day shall come when kings will wash thy feet. 
And queens will deck thee with a bridal dress. 
And swords acclaiming gleam in evry street ; 
When Victory, thy bridegroom thou shalt meet. 
If ho on thy Brow the kiss of peace will press,: 
—In patience wait the day of thy redress ! 
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IS GERMANY DECADENf , 


IS eERMRY DEUOERT? 


BY MR. I. I. BRANTS. 

§ UR country is ripe for judgment. 
Weighed in the balance of divine holi- 
ness it is found wanting.” These words 
are written by a German Christian 
to the Banter^ a semi-religious Dutch weekly. 
He gives a very sombre picture of the internal 
situation of Germany. He sees a direct relation 
between the vicissitudes of this war and* the 
defective social morality of his native country, 
and he doubts whether the latter is not too 
fundamentally diseased to be curable. He fore- 
sees the decay of Germany, which, unless a 
miracle happens, a miracle of religious and 
consequently of moral, revival, is doomed to be 
swept from the face ot the eartli as thoroughly 
as the states of the Jews and the Israelites have 


been destroyed. 

“If you listen to some folks,” he says, “you 
would imagine that all is as well with us ns might 
be, that our consciences oan be at rest, that the 
German cause is pure and undefiled, that never 
wrong has been done by a (Teruian, and that 
conRe(iuently God is in duty bound to give us 
victory. How strangely weak our memories are 
when our own unright-eousness, our own sins, and 
our own guilt are concerned ! TIow ready we are 
to gaze approvingly upon our own excellence ! 
and yet, how truly terrible the situation had 
come to bo immediately before the war !” 

The correspondent says he will not refer to 
politics. The political outlook was di.smal enough 
with organised revolution hammering on the 
doors of the castles and palaces of the rulers of 
the land. At any moment in time of undisturb- 
ed peace abroad the increasing exasperation 
between the clas.ses and the mas.ses might have 
burst like a bomb, Q»iiisiMg a repetition of the 
destructive civil warfare of the seventeenth 
century. 

The correspondent, however, has pmbed deeper 
still below the political skin into the vital parts of 
the nation, and there he has found blackest 
putrefaction. 

“What about religion?” he exclaims. The 
Bible, of course, had become quite antiquated 
amongst German Christians, and had been 
pushed aside as useless or, at the best, ns an orna- 
ment subject not authoritative to reason. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the ws,r the Government 
had introduced in a groat part of the Eoipiro a 
new “ Agenda ” for the Church abcdishing the 
Apostles Creed as superft^oua for Baptism and 
77 


Confirmation. There was, indeed, some protest in 
certain circles but# the High Consistory declared 
they did not see their way to modify their policy. 
These high-handed and “revolutionary” innova- 
tions coincided with violent and hysterical 
quarrels amongst Non -Conformists and with a 
mass-movement for leaving the Chuich and 
breaking with all religious ehservance, which was 
organised by the Committee “ Konfessionlos,” 
and counted thousands upon thousands of 
adherents. 

“ How excited people have been witli us about 
the moral corruption of the nations that dwell 
round us ! ” the correspondent continues. “ In 
France, for instance, we were told, muider goes 
unpunished. That is deplorable. Rut are things 
any better with us ?• A couple of weeks ago a 
girl shot her lover dead situ ply because she 
wished to he rid of him. She carefully laid her 
plans and e\^n travelled a considerable distance 
to reach him. Nevertheless tlie jury found her 
not guilty. This happened not in “ infidel 
France” but in our Fatherland. 

“ We write lengthily about the decrease of the 
birth-rate in France. Rut do we imagine it is 
any better with us ? With us all classes are 
infected with immorality. The shamelessne.ss of 
our “ literature ” and “ art ” knows no bounds. 
On the stage adultery is glorified and fidelity is 
ridiculed. And it is estimated that of our 
students, our future rulers, legislators, doctors, 
and ministers barely 1 per cent, live moral lives!” 

All this, of course, is not new. We have heard 
much about the immorality of German society, of 
German students, of tlie scnndalcus conditions 
prevalent in the Gei inan army even before the 
war, conditions which have vitiated the machinery 
of Government to an extent unknown since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The writer has 
heaid a French scientist ascribe blunders such as 
the sinking of the Lmitania to the perversion of 
judgment prevalent in German Governmental 
circles owing to the fundamental perversion of 
instinctive moi*ality, 

Oan a whole nation go mad ? asked an import- 
ant American new>*pRper recently. No ; but 
certain categories in a nation can. Alienists have 
found that the indulgence in certain forms of 
vice can upset the mental balance of whole clnsses 
of society at a time. This is probably what is 
the matter with Germany. And to hear a 
German confess it of his free accord and in a 
foreign paper is remarkable. 

“ How 18 this to ond ? ” sighs the correspondent. 
“ But ” say some, “ do you not see bow sincse the 
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war the Churches are full of people again ? l^o 
you not see how thd old Germn/i piety has come 
back to our Fatherland? 

The other day I was travelling by rail when a 
lady cAme into our compartment. She told us 
that in the train which she had just left, sh(‘ and 
some friends had been saying to each otlmr that 
God would surcsiy give Gerinany victory, when a 
man who was travelling with them burst out 
laughing and exclaimed : ‘ Who is such a fool 

now-a-days as still to believe in a (lod ‘ Why, 
Miss, you should have opened tlie window and 
have called for a watchiimn,’ said a leservist who 
was with us, ‘That man would luixe been arrest- 
ed and sent to jail as an atheist ! ' - Really, 
things have changed ! 1 exclaimed. A few months 
ago religious talk of this kind in a railway 
carriage would have beeri jeered at by everyone, 
and now they send you to jail for not believing in 
God ! — ‘ Of course, if we Germans wfcie not such 
good soldiers and wore not able to fight so well for 
the glory of the Fatherland, tlie good old German 
God would not bother about helpirjg us,’ replied 
the “ Prussianly fuous ” (sic) reservist. 

“ This conversation,” writes the correspondent, 
“ is characteristic of the spii it of modern (Ger- 
many and of the superficiality of the present 
^aflwri-religious revival. The papers are full of 
pious articles and pious poems about the good old 
German God, who from the days of ITermann 
( Arminius) has given his Germans victory upon 
victory. Rut the name of Jesus C/hri.st never is 
mentioned. This modern movement seems to me 
much more anti-Christian than Christian. Jt 
is a deliberate return to Paganism.” 

He concludes by (juoting from the 22nd chaj)- 
ter pf Ezekiel : “ Say unto her. Thou art the hand 
that is not cleansed, nor rained upon in the day 
of indignation. There is a conspiracy of her 
prophets in the midst tliereof, like a roaring Jion 
ravening the prey ; they liav’e devoured souls ; 
they have taken the treasure and precious things ; 
they have made her many widows in the mi<lHt 
thereof. Her priests have violated my law, and 
have profaned my holy things : they have put 
no difference between the holy and the profane, 
neither have they shewed difference between the 
unclean and the clean .... and I sought for a 
man among them, that should make up the hedge, 
and stand in the gap before me for the. land, that 
I should not destroy it, but I found none.” 

What one would like to know is whether there 
are other Christians in Germ in v like this corre- 
spondent. If there are many, there is still hope 
for that country. 


[July IS 15. 


SNEHAUTHA: A POEi. 

* BY 

MM. K. S. RAMASWAMl SA8TRI, B.A., E.L. 

She had but lovely frame and loving heart 
As dower : For she was born of parents })oor 
Who lived the simple stainless life of old 
And knew not newborn wa}s of winning wealth 
Hy swift unholy moans. One house they had, 
And lived from day to day in joy and peace 
On what their labour bard did find for them. 

The days in bright procession came and found 
Year after year their lives with gladness crowned 
And grateful love to God for all His gifts 
To them. 

They deemed their swept and piecious child 
As His most priceless gift. Ily that sweet name 
Snehalatha — the creeper of true love- 
They called the child. She was a lo\ely girl — 

A human lotus ilower that shone supreme 
Jn radiant, fresh, and stain h^ss loveliness 
Amidst surrounding mire, and lifted sweet 
Her shining frame and her sweet golden soul 
For Love’s sun’s bright caress with eager beams. 
The daily pageants of unheeded skies 
That show God’s grace and might ; the sudden dawn 
Of beauty bright in leaf and bud and bloom 
When spring doth come in joy with heavenly feet 
At whoso sweet touch the dark and joyless earth 
Is crowned with flowers ; the bright impetuous How 
Of her swift village stream when showers of rain 
Bring coolness, life, and joy to thirsting earth ; 
And other wondeis of the earth and sky 
She watched with growing love that brought new 

[light 

To her brigtit oval face, and raptuie new 
To her puie stainless soul. The village bards 
Who read the lives of Ram and Krishna great — 
Incarnate Godhead that with blessed feet 
Did make more sacred this sweet sacred land 
And re-established Dhnrma on his throne 
And showed Devotion true the God ward way — 
Her mind ennobled with their lofty words 
That winged with music soared o’er walls of sin 
And selfish thought that men in blindness built 
To keep God’s word without lest it should shame 
Their darkness with its light. She heard the tale 
Of her who conquered death with heavenly love, 
Who weak yet^ strong with strength lent by the 

[soul 

In gladness strode behind the awful Fprm 
That armed with noose compels the souls of men 
To leave their frames and bitter harvests reap 
Of pleasant sins unheeding sown j of her 
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• Who born in purple, and with bridal drees 
Still shining.on her youngs and grar*efnl limbs 
And flower-soft feet that walked on silks and 

[flowers, 

forsaking all her pomp and splendour bright 
And walking clad in barks through forests dark 
With large eyes full of joy and love behind 
Her Lord ; of her the forest- maiden sweet 
Who Kanwa's Ashram lit with radiance bright 
And then her sisters sweet — the large-eyed deer 
And flowering creepers — left at Dut^^’s call 
To meet her heart’s true king ; of her who loved 
Her Lord and put aside the proflered love 
( )f Gods and chose the he.iven of Nala’s heart 
Discording deathless life in heavenly realms 
With fadeless flowers. The pretty village shrine 
Where (louri loved of 4)rides and matrons shines 
In light — as TlAlj^i in her girlish grace, 

As Ambal with true mother’s love for all 
Did draw her golden feet day after day. 

In hoiiMdiold ways well tr ained, with hands 
That service did not scorn but yearned to helj), 
And tramc that lacked not strength des])ite its 

[ grace 

And soft and i-ounded limbs, she shone the light 
Gf hoi‘ swe(‘t village homo, her motlu*r’s joy, 

Iter fathei 's pride. 

Alas ’ these wicked days ! 
Her brethren know nor law of (lod nor laws 
That love for men doth frame from time to time. 
They selfish, proud, preferring private good 
To good of all set laws of (:»od at naught. 

Their mardiood lost, their ancient treasures lost, 
They yet like stage kings shine in tinsel dross. 
And speak though beggared in their head and 

I heart 

In accents largo at which the world derides. 

And some from these unholy ranks have come 
With nostrums new fo/* all the social ills, 

And would the temples of our inner life 
Destroy to build their potty chapels there. 

Alas ! that none should know the cure ! Our 

[youths 

Their souls ill-bred on worthless inner fare 
Do grow with sapless frames, and half trained 

[minds. 

And untrained wills', and souls within them dead. 
Shall we be wise in time ! 

Thi9 fair sweet girl 
With face bright like the moon at full, with eyes 
Large, lustrous, tender ’neath her arched brows. 
With silk-soft cheeks and rose-red lips that smfled 
Above the dimpled chin — so perfect-sweet 
From head drowned with her dowing tresses dark 


To golden feet so fair and small -gave grief. 

Not joy, to her dear parents’ hearts who sought 
To crown theii life by giving as their gift 
llor sweetness to some worthy youth. I^it men 
Around h.id beasts become that with their snouts 
Did turn up earth in search of fancied wealth. 

And had no eyes for treasures bright in skies 
Or earth or human face of mind oi* heart. 

She had no dowry great to make her fair 
In their dim hilf-blind eyes that learning had 
Of lusf.re robbed without the gift of light 
To heart and soul. She had no silks and gems 
Jlut her soft cheeks and silken trossess dark 
And sfcir-Iilce eyes. No jewels decked her fiame 
ihit yet in her the jewel of her soul 
Outsh >110 the Kohinoor. She had no lands 
As do^' er but only paradise of love. 

Ah who will wed her i 

• Long her father searched, 

And far and wide he went to seek a youth 
To wed his girl. For though the poet says 
* A gem seeks not an owner but is sought * 

This piecious human gem uncared for lay. 

The father saw that he must sell his house 
That sheltered him, wherein his parents lived, 
Hound which his dearest memories clung in joy. 
Where lived the partnei* of his life, where grew 
Prom bud to blossom bright his children dear. 

His wealth had gone in previous weddings spent, 
And now if he forbore to sell his house 
His dearest, youngest girl must joyless be. 

He told his wife about the sale to save 
Themsolves from sin, their child from grief. 

The girl 

Did see unseen her parents* agony, 

How they resolved to .sacrifice themselves 
For her sweet sake. A sudden tenderness 
Flowed o’er her sufiering soul in swelling tide 
And bore her heart in pmyer to Couri’s shiine. 

She went with flying feet to where did shrine 
Her goddess bright and sought for help. A 

[ thought ’’ 

Awoke in her and she resolved to die 
That those who gave her life may live 
Alas ! that this was so ! 

With radiant face 

She went that day about her house and did 
Her daily work with absent looks, and heart 
Laid at the holy feet of Gouri sweet. 

Drest in her best she brought commingled joy 
And grief to her beloved parents’ hearts, 

With Kunkam spot upon her forehead bright 
And prayers on her lips, she went about; 

Like (Jma in her father’s lofty home 
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By prayer and by pena>nce and by vows 
The love cf Shiva seeking. 

When night came 

She found deliverance from her load of grief 
On her bright frame bhe placed devouring fire 
And prayed that Ood might purge with saving 
, [flame 

The souls of those who wrought her harm. She 

[left 

For her beloved parents’ solace pool' 

A letter with bright burning words that shine 
As shone the flames that burnt her niaideri frame 
And left but ashes where a lovely soul 
Had shone in lovely frame. 

She wrote therein : 

** O mother sweet ! O father'' doAr ! I die 
To save you both from grief and ruin here 
My life I owe to you ; I gladly give 
It unto death that you may live. Ouif youths 
Do speak of noble things but have no love 
Or pity in their black and lying hearts. 

My mother Durga calls me to her heaven 
And there in her sweet service shall I live 
In joy for ever. Oh grieve not overmuch, 

For we shall meet in joy by Diirga’s feet. 

I die by fire : And let that fire that burns 
My maiden frame sj)read o’er this holy land 
And burn the plague-spots foul till she doth come 
Out of her bath of fire with brighter limbs 
And fierier soul to lead ali sister lands 
In love unto the lotus feet of God ! ” 

May this come true ! O God ! Ma}’ this come tine ! 


THE BALLAD OK THE PENNILESS BRIDE. 
BY Mr. a. MADHAVIAH. {To be had of 
Measrs, G. ^A. Vauhfaraman cC* Kondi 

Chstti Street^ Mad^ras. Price : Auifias 

In modern life, we really cannot meet with a 
greater tragedy than the one which forms the 
subject of this ballad. Snehalatha, though gifted 
with beauty and grace and giown to fourteen 
year8| remains unmarried. For her parents are 
poor aud none would wed her without a price. 
Her father, at last, unable to bear the reproof 
and the woe, determines to sell his ancestral house 
and marry off hie daughter. Snehalatha is greatly 
troubled at the sight of her parents’ woe. The 
young girl at last seeks refuge in suicide. Mr, 
Madhaviah has rendered this story into poetry 
with great abflitv and feeling. The stanzas are 
full of a deep ana touching pathos. 


THE WAR AID IHDIAH F|RARCE. 

By 

THE HON. MR. M. DE P. WEBB, C.I.E. 

STHE effect of the War on India’s finances and 
Hh monetary system will no doubt form the 
^ subject of many studies in the future. It is 
much too early, now, to draw conclusions, or 
claim victoi-y for ibis or that o}>inion expressed 
before the War. Mr. R. W. Brock of tke Calcutta 
paper. Capital^ seems very anxious to show 
{vide hie article on the subject in the last issue of this 
“ Peview ”) that what 1 have so often advocated 
with regard to India’s monetary Reserves, 
namely, that they should be held in India for the 
herufit of Jndiu^ and not , in London, for the 
benefit of London, — is all wrong, and that the 
War has proved the error of my ways. But 
whilst Mr. Brock is remarking triumphantly in 
various rhetorical forms that India’s gold was 
not taken (Mr. Brock talks of raids ” and “ [>etty 
larceny”), the fact is that India’s gold v^as 
taken ! One of the first incidents on the outbreak 
of war was the “release” (as it is officially 
described) by the Secretary of State of a sub- 
stantial portion of India’s gold in London. Had 
this gold been held in India and not in London, 
then London would have had to hold a propor- 
tionately larger stock, and tlie Empire as a whole 
would Imve been propiyrtionately stronger. But 
London will never hold a profier gold reserve so 
long ns its Bankers kaow they can rely upon the 
Home Government to help them and upon the 
Secretary of State for India to “ release ” some 
of India’s gold for their benefit in a jieriod of 
local strain or national crisis. 

It is a pity that Mr. Brock rushes into print 
without apparently knowing exactly what occur- 
red in London on the outbreak of War. 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.— By Mr. 
Dinsha Eduiji Wacha. A valuable collection of 
paper.s relating to Indian Finance dealing with 
such subjects ns the Case for Indian Reform : 
The Growth of Expenditure ; Enhanced Taxation ; 
Revenue and Expenditure. Price, As. 4. 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE.— By 
Dinsha Eduiji Wacha. Price. As. 4. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE.— 
An Exhaustive and Comprehensive treatment of 
the (piestion. Full of facts and figures by Mr. 
Dinsha Eduiji Wacha, Crown 8vo. 54 pages, As, 4. 

' Messrs. G. A. Natesak k Co., Madras. 



English, French, German, Italian, Greek and 
Roman Maxims of War, and War Proverbs. 

EDITED BY MK. ABDUL HAMID MIN HAS*. 


ENGLISH MAXIMS. 


“ Ez for tbe war, I go agin it,— 

I mean to say I kind o’ du,— 

Thet ia, 1 mean thet, bein’ in it, 

The best way wuz to iight itthiu ; 

Not bat wut abstract war ia horrid, 

1 sign to that with all my heart, — 

But civlyziition dong git farrid 
Bemetinieg upon a powder-cart.” 

(Lowell.) 

“ 1 swear to you, lawful and lawless war, 

Are scarcely even akin.” 

(Tennyson.) 

“ Sweet is the chase, but battle is sweeter ; 

More healthful, more joyous, for true men iiieeter I 

(Aubrey do Vore.) 

“ One to destroy, is murder by the law. 

And Gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands take a specious name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame.” 

(Young.) 

War is honorable 

In those who, do their native rights maintain ; 

In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Bet\^cen the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 

But is, in those who draw th’ offebsive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly ohurh” 

(J Baillie.) 


** tincethe foolish part of mankind will make wars, 
from time to time, with each other, not having aenra 
enough otherwise to settlo their differences, it certainly 
becomes the wiser part, who cannot prevent these 
wars, to alleviate as much as possible the calamities 

attending them.” . „ , ^ 

(Benj. Franklin.) 

•* Those successes are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world than such ruinous ones as dyed in 

ham.n blood." (Gl«TUe.) 

•’The necessity of war, which among 
is the most lawless, hath some kind of affinity witn 
tbiMoewHyoflaw.” 

rio; t 

“ In peaoe, there’s nothing so beoomoi a man, 

• As modest stillnesi and humility : 

Hut when the biask blows in our oars, 

Tbeii imitoto tba motion ot tho : 

BtiSon the oinowo, nunnoB «p ^^^^ooponto.) 


•* Cease to consult, the tisno for action oall»<, 
War, horrid war, approaobeH to your wallH.” 

(Pope.) 


** War is a terriblu trade, but in tho cause that is 
righteous 

Sweet is the smell of powder.” 

(Longfellow ) 


“ The Common woalth of Venice in their armoury 
have this iiiNcription : ‘Hsppy is that city, which in time 
of peace thinks ot walk” 

(Burton.) 

:o; 

” He who did well in war just earns the right 
So hegin^ doing well in peace.” 

(Browning.) 

” War is a tire struck in the Devil’s tinder-box.” 

(Howell.) 

” War iH the states man's game, the priest’s delight, 
The iaw)er’s jest, the hired assasHin’s trade.” 

(Shelley.) 

*’ War made in earnest makes war to cease, 

And vigorous prosecution hastens peace.” ^ 

(8. Tuke.) " 


•* War seldom enters but where wealth allures.” 

(Dry den.) 

:o: 

•• War, the needy bankrupt’s' last resort.” 

(Rowe.) 


” War’s the rash reaper who 
before the grain is white.’' 


thrusts in his sickle 
(W. Scott.) 


;o: V 

” Blood is the god of war’s rioh livery.” ’ 

(Marlowe.) 

•’ Draw once tlio sword, 

Id a strange world 'tis sheathed. When war winds 

blowf 

Kingdoms break up like clouds.” ^ 

(Alexander-Bmith^ 


•* As if war was a matter of experiment 1 Au if you 
could take it up or lay it down as an idle frolio ! As if 
tbe dire goodness that presides over it,«witb hdr 
murderous spear in her hand and her Gorgon at^ber 
breast, was a coquette to be flirted with ! We oimhfe 
with reverenoe to approaoh that tremendous divinity, 
that loves oourege, but oommands counsel • War never 
leaves where it found a nation. It is never to be ente^ 
into without a mattire deliberation,^not a deHbenetioit 
lengthened out into a parplexing indeoleion, but, a 
deliberation lekding to a euro end fixed Judgment 
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Whea 80 taken up, it is not to be abandoned without 
reason as v^lid/av ^ujiy* and as extensively considered. 
Peace may be made as ur.advisodly as war." 

- (Burke.) 

. .A :o: 

^^^Victuils and ammunition 
^ ' And monej too, the sinews of war.” 

* (Beaumont (N: Klotcher.) 

Silence is the soul oT w^ar ; 

Delib’rate counsel must prepaie 

The mighty work which valour must complete.” 

(Prior.) 

— .o: — 

Let will butt set its appetite on war, 

And reason promptly will invent offence 
And lurnish blood with arguments.” 

(A. Austin.) 

When first under tiro an' you’re wishful to 
• duck 

Don’t look nor take ’eed nt the man that is struck. 
Be thankful you're livin’, and trust to your luck, 
And march to the front like a soldier.”, 

(R. Kippling.) 


“ Mad wars destroy in one jear the works of many 
* years of pence.” 

(Benj. Franklin.) 


“ My thoughts arc turned on peace : 

, Already nave i*ur ([uanels fill’d the world 
With^vidows and with Oiphans.” 

’ (Addison.) 

0 — 

The art of w^r, which I take to bo the highest 
perfection of human knowledge.” 

(De Foe.) 

j 

k “ My voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can the Bnglish Ministers still debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ?” 

, (With Apologies to Addison.) 


FRENCH MAXJMS. 

In war three>fourths ate the matters of moral 
asoeini^dency ; the balance of the actual forces engaged 
only counts for the remaining fourth.” 

(Napoleon.) 


‘."War entered upon without good store of money 
hath but a breath of vigour. The sinews of battle are 
the treasure chests." 

* (Rabelais.) 

^ He breves a great folly, who stirs up war without 
reasons,” 

« ' QAnon.) 


“ Peace is the daughter of war.” 

(Voltaire.) 

• :o: 

Costly is lime in love as well as in war.” 

(La Fontaine.) 


[JlfLY DJI'S. 


“ According to the true art of War, we should never • 
bring the enem^ to tho p^tch of despair, because suoh 
oircumstanoes do but multiply his strengui and revive 
his courage which was before weakened and dejected.” 

(Rabelais ) 


“ The f.ite of a battle is tho result of a moment,— of a 
thought ' tho hostile forces advance with various 
combinationH, they attack oaoh other and fight for a 
certain time , the critical moment arrives, a mental 
flash decides, and the least reserve accomplishes the 
object.” 

(Napoleon 1 ) 

“ To arms • to arms ! ye brave ’ 

Th’ avenging sword unsheathe, 

March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death.” 

(J . R. Do Lisle.) 


** In war God is generally fof big 
the little ones.” 




squadrons against 
(B. Rabulin.) 


(lERMAN MAXIMS. 

” Everlasting peace ih a dream, there is not one 
more beautiful, and war is a factor in God’s plan of 

the world without war 

the world would sink into inatorialism.” 

(V. Mokko to Prof. Dr, Bluntschli.) 

■ :o. 

Tho war maintains the war.” 

(B'»hiller.) 

** Who peace and unity 
Bcorneth for War’s array, 

With impunity. 

Slays his hope for a better day.” 

(‘ Goethe’ versified by Taylor.) 

” War is terrible as tho plagues of Heavon, still it is 
good and is a gift as they are.” 

(Schiller.) 

A peace that has the prospect of being disturbed 
every day and week has not the value of a peace. A war 
is often less harmful to the public welfare than such a 
peace.” 

(Bismarck.) 

** The combat deepens, O'ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave ! 

Wave Munich ! all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry,” 

(Title of Poems ** Hohonlindon,”) 

** But war for me I my spirits treasure. 

Its stern delight, and wilder pleasure : 

1 love the peri! and the pain, 

And travel in the surge of Fortune’s boisterous 

main!” 

(* Schiller* versified by Lodge. 

t :o: 

Peaoe is always the final aim of war.” 

(Wieland.) 



-Tuly 1 » 15 . ] 

Naohgebeii Btillb alien Krieg.’ 

• 

“ War hath no pity ” 


WAR MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. 
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(Proverb.) 

(Schiller.) 


ITALIAN MAXixMS. 

“ And quite ae incorrect in the commonly received 
opinion that money ia the aiiiewa of war.*’ 

(Machiavelli.) 

“ What wonder that a certain peraon being asked 
what were the things necessary for war, should reply 
that there woie three : to wit, money, money and money.” 

(.Vlonteeuccoli.) 

“ Every state, as has been said, should desire peace, 
but with all that in her military preparations she should 
show herself warlike, fpr peace unarmed is a feeble 
thing.” 

(liOttini.) 

“ Although it is detestable in every thing to use fraud, 
nevertheless in the conduct of war it ih ndmirahle and 
praiseworthy, and lie is commended who overtimes the 
foe by stratagom, eciually with him who overcomes 
by force.” 

^ (Machiavelli.) 

“They who within thi3 loeman’s boundaries 
Wage war, must ever b(‘ of courage high. 

But cautious aye and timid in their act.” 

(‘ Trissino’, translator unknown.) 

“Fortune being tlic mi^tiesa of all human airdrs, and 
especially ol war.” 

• (i^ogg'o-) 

“Alike in war snd in love, secrecy, courage snd fidelity 
are wanted, the d.ingetM are cqual^ and the end is 
generally similar. Tim soldier dies in a ditch while the 
lover in despair.” 

(Machiavelli.) 


SPANISH MAXIMS. 

“ Good is war and hctlcir still is victory, but best of 
all is peace, which thinks to you, does reign,” 

(G, L Hidalgo ) 

:o: 

“ In war it is lawful and customary to make use of 
ruses and stratagems to overcome the foe ” 

(Cervantes ) 

“The implements of war are the sinews of peace.” 

(J. Setiiiti.) 

“Final anxiety of war is not usualfy to conquer, for 
to follow up the victory is not free from difficultv.” 

(A. de SoiiH.) 

:o: • 

“ Hunting is the image of war.” 

(Calderon.) 


I.— tlREEK MAXIMS OF "WAR. 

Li»d often froir 
? (Thucydides.) 


“ Wars spring *from unseen Und often from very 
small causes.” ^ 


— :o; 


“ In the time of peace a farmer can A>ud himself by 
aharvest on stony grounds ; ih war a teitiJe plain refuses 
to give hiii^ anything.” 

• (Menander.) 

lOrtT™' “ 

“ VVer is a matter not so much of *.rniH as of expendi- 
i’lro, through which arms may bo made of service.” 

(Thucydides.) 

:o; — 

“War cannot be made by allotting funds as one 
allots rafions.” 

(Archidaiiius ) 

“ For none throughout the dav till set of sun, 
fasting from food, may hear the foils of war.” 

(Lord Derby’s translation.) Homer, 


“ In war it io not permitted to make two mistakes.” 

(Laniachus.) 

“ War is desbruetivo than peace.” 

(Herodotus.) 

“ In war, prudence is our strongest rampar^, because 
it can neither bo overthrown nor betraved.” ' 

(Antisthenes.) 

“ As has been often si* id, the goal of war is peace.” 

(Anstoile.) 

“ Riches are the sinews of war,” 

(Borysthenes.) 

“In peace I provide epjo)ment, in war become the 
sinews of action.” ^ 

(Grantor.) 

“ After the war slliancc.” ^ 

(Petiander.) 

II.— ROMAN MAXIMS OF WAR. 

“ War, dreadful war.” (Virgil.'J 

:o; f 

“ We should so ontf r upon war as to show that pbr 
only desire is PE VCE.” 

(t'^ioero ) 

“1 war not with captives and women ; he. whom ^nv. 
hate pursues must carry arms.” 

(Q. CurtiuB.) 

:o: - 

“ War is delightful to those who have had no ^perS» * 
•noe of it.” 

(Era8inu8.> 
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The fortune of war standa ever on the turge.'* 

• r (Seneca.) 

** Fortune offer opportunitiea in the war.” 

4 ^ if # (Cteser ) 

**The dread of war ia worat than war itself.” 

(Seneca.) 

‘*The wise wage war for the aake of peace, and endure 
•toil in the hope of leisure.” 

(Sallust.) 

“ If we desire to enjoy po'tco we must first wage war, 
if we ahrink from war, we shall never enjoy peace.” 

(Cicero.) 

“ The laws hold good for peace, as for war.” 

(Livy.) 

— .o: 

** ‘‘Gold and power the chief aanses of war.” 

(Tacitus.) 

“ War, the monster of many heads.” 

(Pliny the Younger.) 

**In war nothing ia mure unjust than that all concern- 
)*edolaim its successes for themselves and throw on 
othdh the blame of reverses.” 

(Tacitus.) 

** Necessity knows no Uw, especially in war, where 
we are really permitted to select our opportunity.” 

' (Q. CurtiuH.) 

Money, the sinews of war.” 

» (Cicero.) 



* War upsets our calculations more than anywhere.” 

. ‘ . (Livy.) 

** It is always easy enough to take up arms, but very 
;/difflault to lay them down : the uommenoement and the 
lermiriation of war are not necessarily in the same 
Jhanda, even a coward may bosin, but the end comes only 
. When the victors arc willing.” 

4 (Sallust.) 

** undertaken in order that it may bo 

possiole to live in peace without molestation.” 

(Cicero.) 

:o; 

Wkr should be neither feared nor provoked.” 

\ (Pliny the Younger.) 


**The results of war are unoortain,” 


(Cicero.) 


** Wars are just to those to whom they are necessary ” 
^ tLivy.) 

. *' Wars are wont to atono for people's luTuriuusDess/' 

(Vulgate.) 

» ;o: 

** Endless money forms the sinews of war.” 

(Ciooro.) 


** Nothing ought to be despised in war.*’ 

(C. Nepoa.) 

** There is no safety in war, we all entreat thee 
for peaoe.” (Virgil.) 

** After the shout of war, the darts begin to fly.” 

(Anon.) 

PROVERBS. 

** Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peaoe.” 

(Outlandish proverb.) 

*• Giving way stops all war.” 

(German proverb.) 

** He that keeps his own makes war.” 

(Outlandish provetb.) 

“If there were no fools there would be no war.” 

(English proverb.) 

;o; 

“ If you wish for peace pieparo for war.” 

(Latin proverb.) 

— ~ ;o: 

“ Who carries sword, carries peace.” 

(Fioiich proverb.) 

“Of mortal war you can make peace well.” 

(French proverb.) 

“One sword keeps another in the shield.” 

(Italian proverb ) 

“The fear of war is worne than war itBolf." 

(English proverb ) 

:oj — - 

“The war is not done U'* long as the ooemv lives.” 

(Outlandish proverb ) 

- ‘ -;o: 

“War, bunting, siid I w areas full of trouble as of 
pleasure.” 

(Eiigli».h proverb.) 

“War Hud pb}Hio ate gn«&riiud by thoe\e” 

(Old proverb.) 

“ War bring** scurs.” 

(English proverb.) 

“ War is de-'thV fess 

(English proveib.) 

“ War iiiukeM thieves nod pence hangs tlicm.” 

(Biigli'^h, French and Italian proverb) 

“ When war begins, then hell opens.” 

< English proverb.) 


‘ War begun, hell let loose.” 

4 

:o:“ 


(Italian proverb ) 


“ When war oomes, the devil enlarges hell.” 

(English proTerb.) 

“ Who preaoheth war is the devil's ohaplain.” 

(Boglish proverb.} 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA- 

BY PKOF. MARK HUNTER,. M.A. 


is an exceptionally good book. Mr. 
ll. Wynne is, as it appears to the present 
reviewer, fully justified in his plea that 
in spite of the abundance of existing litera- 
ture devoted to early English drama there was 
still room for the particular task he has set 
himself. 

The readers he has chiefly in view are students 
who, while anxious to know what the pre-Shakes- 
pearoan drama really was like, have neither time 
nor opportunity for exiiaustive f?tudy of the 
documents themselves. Such students have often 
to be content with a catalogue of facts which, in 
themselves, can have litfle significance, and with a 
series of critical judgments, which they can indeed 
commit to memory and reproduce, but w'hich, so 
long as they cannot be tested, have for them 
almost less than no value. Readers of this sort 
will find in the present volume exactly what they 
refpiiro, wdiile for others, to whom the older drama 
is accessible otherwise than in selections and speci- 
mens, it will servo admirably as incentive, intro- 
duction and guide to independent study. 

By confining himself to a comparatively few 
typical examples, by a. careful analysis of the plot 
and construction of the pla 3 s selected, and by 
actual (piotatioii of numeioiis representative pas- 
sages, the author is able in less than three hund- 
red pages to give a clear, interesting and, for his 
purpose, adecjuato account of the various forms of 
pre -Shakespearean drama — Church play, miracle, 
morality, interlude, earl 3 ^ regular comedy and tra- 
gedy ; lastly, the penultimate stage of develop- 
ment reached by Shakespeare’s immediate prede- 
cessors ; to indicate in each case the degree of 
achievement, as also the limitations, and to 
describe and explain th^ conditions which favoured 
the growth of each form a ]|4 under which it was 
produced. All this is done so well that the reader 
carries away with him a very definite impression, 
together with material upon which something like 
an independent judgment can be based. 

As will have been gathered, this is not a 
scholar’s book ; controversial qh^tions are avoid- 
ed, *and no attempt has been made to be eminent- 
up-to-date,” or to lay under contribution 
documents wliich learned societies ^tnd organised 

* The Growth of EegMsh Drama, ky Arnold Wynne, 
uui : Oxford at the CJarendim Bresit • 
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research have quite recently made public. On the 
other hand, Mr. Wynne is far from being ftierely 
a dealer in second-hand criticism and information 
collected by y others. His obligations to former 
workers in the same field are frankly acknowledg- 
ed, but one feels throughout that the writer’s 
judgments are not simply echoes of appreciations 
that have become in a sense orthodox, but are 
the result of an independent and unbiased study 
of the literature itself, and hence are not only of 
interest and value to the beginner, but are worthy 
of attention from the scholar. For example, 
Mr. Wynne is not tempted, as he might excusably 
he, to over-praise Ererjpnan, but is careful to 
indicate (]uite sufficiently how much and also how 
little is actually achieved in the direction of per- 
fected dramA. by that undoubtedly impressive 
moiulity. Again his estimate of Marlowe’s 
Famtua, in which, amongst other things, the stock 
criticism of Faiistus as the ‘ personification xf 
thirst for knowledge ’ is examined and refute, 
strikes me as at once original and sound. Not 
that one would commend Mi*. Wynne’s apprecia- 
tions as invariably satisfactory. To many thfe praise 
of Kyd generally, and of the Spanish Tntgedy in 
particular, will seem excessive, but the writer not 
only supplies the means by which his judgment 
may be in some measure tested and corrected, but 
explicitly warns his readers to be on their guard, 
and refers them to critics of authority whose 
conclusions are very different from his own. 

The Growth of English Drama will be welcomed 
in many quarters. To Indian students — at least 
to Madras students reading for the Pass Degree — 
it supplies a real want. Such students are re- 
quired to show some knowledge of the pi'e- Shakes- 
pearean English drama, but it is not easy to 
determine how, in the given conditions, such 
knowledge can be adequately acquired. Mr. 
Wynne has solved, or very nearly solved, the pro- 
blem. He has given th^ Madras Professor of 
English exactly the book he would wish to 
place in all his pupils’ hands. Unfortunately 
the price stands in the way. Whether a cheap 
Indium edition would be a profi^table undertaking 
from the puUisher’s point of^ view 1 do not 
know. It would certainly bring profit^ in another 
sense, to the Indian student* 



CURRENT EVENTS 

BY RAJDUARI 


, NO MATERTAI. ADVANCE. 

VHE principal feature of the past four weeks’ 
llj narrative at the different theatres of war 
^ may be fairly (described in the single word 
** stalemate.” That is so far as the western 
campaign extends. In the eastern campaign 
it would be idle to minimise the decided 
reverses, one after the other, that the brave 
Bussians have met. True it is that they have 
fought courageously with a burning fire of 
patriotism in the heart of each unit. But all 
their valour and heroic bloodshed ding in the 
cause of national fieedom has been futile before 
the avalanche of legions after legions pressing to 
the front, and lavishing ammunitions by way 
of shells and explosives which even* a prodigal in 
arms would deem to be surfeit. But the fierce 
Teuton, in his wild desperation, has now firmly 

r ived to fight to the finish, come what may. 

Ls all a throw of the dice. It may bring 
luck or its very opposite. But the stake of 
ultimate triumph is incalculable and unimagin- 
able. " Why not risk it. If you lose it, you lose 
next to nothing. If you gain, the gain is the very 
realisation to the brim of the cup. If, therefore, 
the German is fighting with a vigour and reck- 
lessness all its own, he is impelled by this one 
thought. It has been so with great warriors, 
consumed i^th ambition, from historic times. 
Alexander cried because the stars in their course 
favoured him to conquer a greatei* part of the 
then ancient woild and left no more to conquer. 
But the world of Alexander has outgrown itself^ 
while the war conditions have entirely changed. 
The twentieth century has wrought a radical 
revolution in the method of warfare on land and 
sea. Belligerents have not only to mass whole 
population as they were a population of intermin- 
able ants but to fight with weapons which the 
resources of the nineteenth century civilisation 
have forged again. The world to be conquered and 
td be dominated upon is not the circumscribed 
world of Alexander. Lb is a wide^ wide world to 
which the arms of the victoriouflu may extend and 
f^extrad unlimited east and west. Is not this prize, 
" stake worth fighting for« at all cost and 
diasard ^ So communes the military dictator at 
His imagination is aglow with the pos- 
^simb triumphs of the present san^uin- 


ary struggle. The Teuton must be viewed in this 
aspect. He is at present fighting for life, inspired 
only by the courage which dosperatien engenders. 
He is determined to win, and according to his 
gods, Odin and Thod, lie is bound to win. That 
is the spirit in which the fight is csiried. 

It is the identical spirit wliicli pervades among 
the legions of the modern Hun in the western 
theatre of war. Baulked as be has been for 
twelve long months in his descent on Calais, 
as he had fondly imagined on the fatal 4th 
August 1914, hurled backward and Imckward 
by slow step to hi^ native frontier, with 
such a terrific loss of men and money, in 
his frantic despair the Prussian with clench- 
ed teeth yet goes forward in three distinct 
strahegic places to pierce the serried phalanx 
of the Allies and gain such a footing as shall lead 
him on to the gates of Paris. Tliat is the object- 
ive. By all the gods of his prirwitive ancestors 
William of Prussia has sworn that he shall not 
sheathe his sword till he has planted his eagle, so 
victorious forty-four years ago, at the Tulleries, 
and astotind the civilised world with her brilliant 
feat of arms. 

Practically, therefore, the 'light and heavy 
artillery duels in Flanders at iiiij>ortant military 
posts, unpi-ec^dented, are going on and will con- 
tinue to go on. The process of “ attrition ” so 
fondly expected by the Allies has not yet begun. 
There are no signs of it. Money, men, food 
and the rest of the sinews of war are all there, 
and of ammunition and scientific chemistry of 
destruction there is enough and to spare. On 
the other bend, the Allies allege they are daily 
groyning stronger and their resources are limitless 
as the recent financii^l operations clearly indicate. 
But they are handicapped by inadequate supply 
of ammunition for which England at least is 
making heroic efforts. Practically, the war may 
then 1)6 said to be just beginning on the westeip 
theatre. Ji^d all these twelve months there , has 
been nothing but preliminary skirmishing. The 
war in earnoet may begin as tbq, autunm 
and the tug may be then expected % : Wesl Jur 
woe. Meanwhile the sum of t^fae last lour 
military aotiyiiy of Russia is etyafegio 
retreat, and ,;tetreat only, in good ^ Abe 
fake been b^dj^ driven from 
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had to abandon post after post and take to her 
heels for puipOsos of defence alone. And such 
has been the successful driving back that, as we 
write, the Russian is actively engaged in defending 
Warsaw, which is threatened and in imminent 
danger of occupation. 

There is a crisis impending in Eastern Russia 
and momentous will be the consequences thereof. 
The Teuton would make every effort to occupy 
the J^olish capital with a view to precipitating 
peace which in his heart of hearts he wishes for, 
but which militaiy pride and dynastic piestige 
prevent. That is the situation. 

In the Dardanelles, too, the progress is slow 
but perfectly intelligible. From Gallipoli to 
Constantinople is no easy march. Every yard of 
ground has to be fought for and obtained against a 
stubborn foe diiected by the doinineeiing Teuton. 
Here, there is a ho]>e that soonei ot later 
Constantinople may fall. Or, if not allowed to 
fall, it might mean peace For the valorous but 
mivSguide<l Tuik has no heart to fight, and if he 
IS fighting at all it is undei compulsion from the 
chief ol the militaiy who is the bondslave of the 
Teuton. In the Black Sea, the British and 
French submaTines aie doing yeoman’s service 
and most awful in cutting oft’ all supplies foi the 
enemy, In General Sir Ian Hamilton the British 
nation have entiie confidence. 

Further east, the British troops are now and 
then engaging troops, regular and irregular, with 
uniform success. But the objective of the capital 
of the Caliphs is not yet in sight. 

BOTEIA’s SK.XAL TRIUMPn. 

In South Africa alone there has been a signal 
triumph of British arms. The forces under the 
command of General Botha have at last broken 


the back of the resistance df the Germans in 
South-West Africa. The Union Government has 
covered itself with gloiy which of course is 
reflected in the whole of the British Empife, and 
Botha weaib the double ciown of a great soldier 
and a great statesman. The British nation have 
through their Piime Minister passed a Resolution 
of grateful thanks to him for the signal service 
he has rendered to the Empire, and Botha’s name 
all over the world stands higher to-day than it 
did yesterday. 

AMERICAN POLITICS. 

The colour of American politics is considerably 
mixed. Cleared of the admixture the residuum 
would indicate the spirit of despair which has ovei'- 
taken the born American by reason of the too 
conciliatory attitude of President Wilson in dealing 
with German* mischief of a variety of character. 
And though a spirited defence of his polfby has 
ap^ieared in the pages of the North American 
lievieir from its Editor, it is plain that America^is 
betwixt the devil and the deep sea. It cannot 
issue its ultimatum to the German in a tone at 
once determinato and dignified, and it cannot 
o.airy on diplomacy in a way to indicate a policy 
of firmness. In short, the German has plainly 
seen through the imbecility of President Wilson 
and is, therefore, carrying on his piratical murders 
and other malign barbarities with the greatest im- 
punity. The Devil against all the world. That is 
the pictui'e presented by William 11. of Prussia. 
The world is in revolt, but he laughs to scorn the 
revolting nations. “ Come one, Come all,” that 
is the defiant tone and temper. Who will break 
the power of this monster of civilisation ? 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[only short NOnOBS AFTBA.R IN THIS SX 0 T 1 ON .1 


Free Trade and Protectionism in Holland. 

By pr. A. Jleringa : T. Fisher Unvoi^^ London. 

* 

Thill book was written in anticipation of the 
Third International .Free-trade Oongress which 
wae to have been held at Ametwdam from 8th 
Beptember to 1 1th of last year. The Writw begins 
vmb a short historical sketch the comlneroial 
polity of Holland^ ^ the Pn^ftectkmist terivnlt 
and of the stni|g^ hcrtweeb the Datob 
hraders and Pr(H(toUe)^stB,atrii tiwe^tbeaabtaafial 
cesnRs of the FVee^trsde prinriplet in his own 


country. An ardent free-trader, Or. Herringa sets 
forth his belief in freedom of trade as the 
only sound maxim of the commercial policy of 
HoQand. But as each country must solve its 
omi problems, irhat is true of Holland may not 
be true ofWery^other countoy . It may ah 
well for a highly advanced inouatrial and eoilii- 
mercial state as Holland to hol4 last to f^e-tnUb 
prinoi^, but it vrin be soididal fm an vcd' 
enterprising and slow moving ebontry h&e 
India to dispense trith prdiedtdotii at||tigw^ai*«at 
eash an early stage of her sooncfBiiD dev^epaiant. 
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The Press-Qang* Afloat apd Ashore. By 

J I /{. Hutchinson : London^ G, Bell and Sons. 

Mr. HutchinBon has written the most complete 
account of the operations of the Press-Gangs that 
has yet been published. There has never been 
anything answering W the Press-Gang in India 
and in a Jieview^ the njajority of the readers of 
which are Indians, it may perhaps he as well to 
explain that the Press-Gang was the name given 
to a detachment of officers and men detailed to 
execute warrants for the impressment of men to 
serve in the Navy. The Press-Gangs were most 
active in the eighteenth century and the necessity 
for using this method of recruitment is explained 
by the exceedingly unattractive conditions of 
service in the Navy at that period. There were 
shore*gangs and ship-gangs. Tiie shore gangs 
usually consisted of a captain, two lieutenants 
and about twenty men. The ofKcers Wei'S 
generally disappointed rrion, whose careers in the 
Navy had not been a success. The men were, 
more often than not, roughs of the town in which 
the headquarters of the gang, known as‘ the 
rendessvous, had been established. The ship-gangs, 
whose happy hunting ground was the merchant 
service, especially ships just leaving or returning 
to port, were composed entirely of seamen and for 
dash, courage and efficiency had, Mr. Hutchinson 
says, few equals and no rivals. In theory, he ex- 
plains, a press warrant was an authority for taking 
sea-faring men only but in practice no one was 
safe from the clutches of the gang. He gives a 
most interesting account of the constitution of 
the gangs, whom tiiey might take and who were 
exempt,— at any rate nominally, — the difieretice 
between the work of the gangs on sea and on 
shore, the shifts adopted to evade their tender 
mercies and the desperate encounters between 
the gangs and their intended victims —in which the 
gangs by no means always came off victoiious — 
when evasion became no longer possible. The 
Press-Gang died a natural death after the 
Napoleonic Wars, Partly perhaps as a result 
of the glamour cast over the Navy by Nelson's 
victories but still more as a result of the improved 
conditions of service, largely brought about by 
the Mutiny at the Nore in 17117, there was no 
difficulty in obtaining voluntary recruits for the 
Navy,, and the Press-Gang having outlived its 
usefulness expired, we may be sure, unregretted. 
The legal right to press men for the Navy still 
exists but it may be ittgarded as certain that it 
wilinever again be exercised. 


War : Its Conduct and its Legal Results. 

By T, Baty, DXLL.\ LL.D. andJ. IL Moryan^ 

M.A : John Mwrray^ London, 

Since August last numerous books have been 
published on the War, not the least of which are 
those touching the legal aspect of the struggle. 
As the war is essentially due to the violation of 
neutral states and the reckless disregard of treaty 
obligations, the international aspect of the great 
conflict has been constantly in evidence. Hence 
of works on War in intornationel law, there are 
plenty. There is, however, as the authors claim, 
not one on the effect of the war upon the laws 
of the Realm. And yet the war has brought to 
notice many an unknown law that has since 
lain dormant. Neither works in international 
law nor those on common law and constitutional 
law have much to say on the municipal aspect. 
Nor are they concerned with the eflect of the 
war upon contracts or martial law. The power 
of the Crown when England is at war witliout 
the English Keahn l)C3ing in a state of war is a 
subject still unexplored, which must be the 
justification for this exhaustive treiitise on the 
subject. Under the suitable headings “The Crown 
and the Subject,” “ The Crown and the Enemy,” 
and “ The Crown and the Neutral,” the authoi-s 
have given an exhaustive exi>osition of every 
aspect of the legal results of the ‘War. England’s 
happy immunity from war for woll-nigh a century 
and her suddoj) participation in this world - 
shaking conflict have brought in relief these 
delicate questions which are here treated with 
masterly acumen. The volume is a ])propr lately 
dedicated to the Kt. Hon. f^ir John oiiuon, the 
late Attorney-General. 

First Aid in Accidents. By Dr, IJ, Kama 

Hau, G, A , Natesan d: Co.y Madras. 

Dr, U, Rama Rau, a ^ well known medical 
practioner of Madras, who has lately been giving 
instruction to large numbers of students on the 
theory and practice of First Aid, has brought out 
a tiny volume on the subject. The book is the 
outcome of the courses of lectures in Ambulance p 
Classes and will be of practical value alike to the 
Ambulance students and the general public in 
their daily needs. The volume is profusely 
illustrated and with the index makes a handy 
book of referetice to the layman as well. It ft 
appropriately dedicated to H. E. Lord Pentland, 
President of the 8t. John Ambulance Association, 
South Indian Provincial Centre; and Suigeon* 
General Bannerman writes a well- merited 
foreword. 
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‘Karma Philosophy. By Virchand R. Gandhi \ 
Brnhiifhavmliu Press y Mffdras. Price As, f7. 

This ifi a compilation of the speeches and writ 
ings of Yirchand R. Gandhi, the Jain delegsite to 
the Parlmnent of Religions, Chicago (189J). 
Although there are difierenoefl in minor points, the 
Jains, like the Hindus and the Huddhists, believe 
in the law of Karma, to which every soul, not 
yet emancipated, is subject. What this Ltvv is, 
as understood by the Jains, is well explained in 
this publication, and the student of religion will 
find in it a useful book of reference. 

Second Convention of Religions in India, 

1911. Published by M, Ghose : 83/1, Grey St., 
Cfdciitta, 

The proceedings of , the Second Convention are 
here collected and carefully edited b}^ lihupendra 
Kumar Basu, M.A., B.B, Secretary to the Con- 
vention Committee. The volume opejjs with the 
Presidential Address by Maharaji of Durbhaiiga. 
Then follow the other pnpeis read at the 
Corjvention. There is a charming variety in the 
representative character not ordy of the papers 
presented but also of the authors of the difiereiit 
papers. The volume will he read with interest 
by those who have a turn for thoologial 
controversies. 

DIARY OF 

June 16. OornianK repulsed at Arras and Hebuterne. 
Belgians surprised by gas at Dixmude. 

Gormans checked at Bhavli. 

Austriags repulsed at Monfaloone. 

Operations in Nigeria ; surrender of Garua to an Anglo- 
French force. 

Jane 17. Franco-Brilish successes at Cjueoneviere and 
La Bashoo. 

Air raid on Karlsruhe. 

Zoppolin raid on North-East Coast of England. 
Italians pressing on Trieste* 

Breslau damaged in the Black Sea. 

June 18. German reverse at Ypres, 

British capture trenches. 

Rheims again bombarded. 

German progress west of Lemberg. 

Fighting on the Ban and Dniester. 

The defence of Trieste; Bucoessful Italian airraid* 

^ Attack on British ttonohes in the Dardanelles repulsed 
with groat loss* 

tJune 11). Anglo-Frenoh sneoasses north of Arras and 
at Houge. 

Sub-Lieutenant Warneford aoeidentally killed » Fans. 
Stubborn Russian Menoe in GaHcla* 

Germans mining the White Bisa* « 

Italian submarine sunk by an AuHtnan submarine. 


The World at War. % J. Nelson Fraser ' 

O.r/ord Fitirersif.y Press ^ iHnuUuy. 

In thi.^ .^m.ill hook, Mr. Nelson Fi*a.<(‘r oll'ers a 
cleur ana.lysis of tbe causes of the \\i\v ar^l tiMces 
the coarse of Dperatious during tlie jiast few 
months ill iJie various theatres of war. The book 
begins with short sketches of the political hi.sto- 
ries of the belligerent powers, followed by a run- 
ing comiijontary on the conduct of the war. Then^ 
is a chapter entitled “ Results and Prospects,” 
which oliers instructive suggestions for the future. 
The hook contains about a dozen illustiations. 

The Call of the King. By Louise Marston : 

Ths (L L. S. Madras. 

The call of the King is ,an Tndian story 
of the great wai . The story begins with the 
Delhi Durbar and the subseipient personal attach- 
ment to the Throne. Tlam (‘omes the break-up 
of the war and India’s participation in the conflict 
is being discussed in the course of a series of talks 
between friends, members of tlie same family, etc. 
How well the King’s call has been responded to is 
a matter of common knowleilge, a,nd Miss 
Marston’s story gives a pictui estiuo setting to tho 
efieet of tho war in India. 

THE WAR. 


June 20. French advance in Alaaoe. 

Relgiau suncesB on the Yscr. 

British sucoess northward of Ypre«. 

German progress in Galicia. 

Italian occupation of Monfenero ; good work by 
Alpini and Borsaglicri. 

Forcing the Dardanelles, British submarine's exploit. 

June 21. Germans defeated at Loretto. 

French successes along the whole front. 

Fighting in Galicia, the struggle for Lemberg. 

Italians cross the Isoozo. 

June 22. Struggle in Galicia, great Austro-Oerman 
turning movement. 

June 23. Russian withdrawal from Crodek lakes. 
German troops for Tyrol* 

Escape of Anchor Liner Canj^ronia from German 
submarine. 

Boer revolt, De Wet found guilty. 

June 24. Bombardment of Dunkirk, 

Belgain success at Georges. 

Germans repulsed «t Arras. 

Fall of Lemberg. 

Italians bombard Oorza. 

The Feramn Gulf ]EBzpedition« G^r Artbor Barett’a 
Despatohes. 
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.)uno 25. British 8 uao68«^ at Elouge. 

Italian BucuoHHeB along whole front. ' 

Allied HuhiiiarineH in the Sea of Marmora. 

June 26. French Bueoeasea in ] 4 orraine. 

Austrianr beaten on the DmeHter. 

Seven Italian trawlera torpedoed 
June 27, Italian progrens in Tyrol and the Trentino. 
Reprisals for bombarding defennelcss towns. 

Ships and cargoes coiifiscs^iod. 

June 28. French sueceHSUK in Alsaro, at Metzeral and 
on the Fecht. 

Further Russian retirement in (ialicia. 

June 29. French air-raid on PrirdGriehdhaven, 

The Russians retreat, the <irand DuknNichola’s 
strategy. 

Italy and Austria, more trencdi warfare. 

Fighting on the Victoria Nyanza. 

June 20. Fighting for the Agres-Ablain road. 

Activity of Allied aviators near Roulors. 

Stubborn battle at Ozarow. » 

The Munitions Bdl debate in Parliament. 

Exchanged British priKonors’ arrival in England. 

July 1, The V^ictoria Cross, more awards. 

The Austro-Oerinan advance, liorce rearguard actions 
by the RusHians. 

Italian advance on (^orz 

Forcing the Dardanelles, activity of British gunboat 
Huftsar, 

British War ^oiin , a Meeting at the Guildhall. 

July 2. French siic(‘eH8es in Arras and Argonne, 
Bombardment o( Wiiidau. 

German and Russian naval squadrons engsged. 

Italy and Turkey Ambassadors recalled. 

The German blockade, Armenian and other vessels 
torpedoed. 

July 3. Violent lighting in Argonne. 

German bombardment at Ypres and Souchez. 

Italian advance. 

Operations in (lallipoli, 8ir Ian Hamilton’s Report. 
The German blockade , more vessels sunk. 

Alien enemies in India, a statement by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, 

The Munitions Bill, debate in the House of Lords. 
July L Desperate German bombardment. 

Naval engfigeineot in the Baltic, Russian success. 

The Austro-Gernian advance ; spirited Russian 
resistance. 

Austro 'Italian hostilities, heavy fighting on the laonzo. 
Russian submarine in the Black Sea sinks two steamers 
and a ship with supplies. 

July 5. Fierce lighting in Argonne. 

Naval action in Baltic, German battleship blown up. 
Uerman ofTensive repulsed in Poland and Austro- 
German advance in Galicia checked. 

July 6. Battle of Arras. 

Naval action in the Baltic, fuller particulars. 
Austro-Italian hostilities; good work by Italian heavy 
guns. 

Capture of German munitions from^interned steamer 
Bayern at Naples. 

July 7* Battle of Arras. 

FightiAg in Argonne. Germans completely repulsed. 
Bri Ilians Russian air-raids at Przevorsk. 

Fighting round Lublin, German attacks impulsed. 
Italian bombardment of Malborghetto ; air-raid on 
Trieste* 

French liner Carthage sunk in the Dardanelles. 
Gorman submarine sunk in the English Channel by 
French d^oyer. 


July 8. Sir John French's repoi't. 

German attack on Souohez station repulsed ; new 
German olfensive in the forest of Apremont. 

Desperate lighting near Krasnyk. Austro-German 
offensive stopped. 

Italian advance on Isonzo ; the light for Tarvis and 
Carso. 

Capture of Zellenkofei. 

July 9. More lighting in the Baltic off Gothland. 

Russian offensive at KrAsn^k, 

Successful Russian counter-attack at Lublin. 

July 10. French success in the Vosges. 

Russian succosses in Poland. 

Naval action in the Bsltic. 

Exploit of a British submarine. 

Heavy fighting on the Isonzo. 

Italians capture Podogra. 

Austrian evacuation of Tolmino. 

Turkish attack at Gallipoli repulsed. 

Gormans in South-West Africa surrender to General 
Botha. 

July 11. Fighting north of Arras, siiooessful Anglo- 
French co-operation. 

Anglo-French Allies in Conference, Ministers meet at 
Calais. 

Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener visit the Front. 

Russian offensive extending south of Lublin. 

Italian suceesfies. Submarine warfare, Germany's 
reply to America. 

Surrender of German 8. W. Africa, General Botha’s 
Report, world- wide congratulations, 

July 12 British Grand Fleet ; King's visit and message. 

German attacks repulsed by French and British. 

Prtnch aviators active at Agneville and* Bayonoville. 

Russian offensive in Galicia progressing. 

July 13. Fierce fighting in Arras, 

German attack on Soucheg, General Maokensen's 
objective, a blow, at Kieff. 

Austrian surprise attack repulsed at |Montenegro 

July 14. German attack on the “ Labyrinth” repuls- 
ed with heavy loss. 

Allied air-raid, German strategic Railway bombed. 

German submarine supply ship captured by Italian 
officer. 

Destruction of the Koenigaberg in German East 
Africa. 

July 15. French suoeessos in Argonne, Awas and 
Soissons. 

Crown Prince’s Army defeated. 

July 16. French advance in Argonne, activity of 
French aviators, visits to Essen. 

German offensive near Warsaw, stubborn Russian 
defence. 

British National Register Bill becomes Law. 

July 17. Fierce battle in I^orraine, Germans repulsed. 

German offensive in the Baltic Provinces. 

Austrians cross the Dniester, Austrian forts demolish- ' 
ed by Italians in Upper Cadore. 

Serbian operations, British troops ob-operating. 

Heavy fighting in Gallipoli. 

German scare at Constantinople, German blockade, 

Norwegian steamer torpedoed. 

July 18. German advance on Warsaw, atrennous 
Russian defenoe. 

Austrian attacks repulsed by Italians in the Brikio 
Passes and in Carina. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


June 11. The two abacenderct of tho Lahore oon- 
apiracy case, Bir Singh and Buta Singh, have been 
arroated to-day. 

June 12. Lord Crewe relinijuiahea hia oihoo aa Secretary 
ofStatefor India and tho HL Hon. Mr. Chamber- 
lain ia iiiBtalled in hia place to-day. 

Juno 13. At a meeting of the Lucknow citizena a 
reaolutiun waa paaaed deploring the untimely death 
of the Hon. Dr. Satiah Chandra Bauer ji. 

June 14. An influential committee of Congroanmen ia 
being foimed at Bombay to make the ensuing 
aeaaioii of the CongroKa a complete auccess. 

June ir>. The extenaiori of H. E. Lord Hardinge'a 

term of cifice until the end of next March ia 

announced. 

June ir». The decision of TL'k MajcNty to extend 

Lord Hardinge’a term of office is viewed with 
complete satisfaction hy the press of India 
unaiiinouNly. 

.lane 17. Toe Becrofarv of State has apfiroved of the 
appointment of Sir Charles Bayloy to be: u member 
of the India Council. 

June IM. Him Majesty has approved of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward (iait to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Behar and Orissa. 

.luno It is announced Ihrit on the retirement of Sir 
Robert Cailylc from tho Viceregal Council, the 

Hon. Mr. C. H A. Hill will asHume charge of the 
departnieni of Revenue and Agriculture, 

Juno 20. At tho Hardingo Birthday Entertainment to- 
day ot Calcutta, Sir Gurooddss Banerjeo delivered 
an elo(|nciit eulogium on the Viceroy. 

Jun( 21. A Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
is hearing tho suit filed by Mr, Jitindra Nath 
Palit against the Cslcutta University re Sir T, 
Palit’s gifts to tho I'niversity. 

Juno 22. Two electrical adviaers, one from the Govern- 
ment of India and the other from Madros, have oome 
to Ootacamund £o consider several hydro-eleotrio 
schemes. 

June 23. Atto-dsy’a mooting pf the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, the report of the special committee regarding 
the Benares Hindu University Bill was adopted. 

June 24. Mr. Justice Macleod gave judgment against 
Sir P. M« Mehta in the Bombay High Court to-day 
in a ease in wfiioh Sir P. M. Mehta was one of the 
guarantora for the old Bombay Exhibition. 

June 25. H. B. Lord Wellingdon Speaking at the new 
Vernaoular Bobool oonduoted by the Oeocan Bdu. 
cation .Society paid a fitting tribute to Swadeshi 
enterpHaot ^ 


June 26. At a farge Roccption at Ganeshkhund, the 
tho Kings birthday presentations were decorated by 
H. E, Lord Wellingdon to tlu‘ rcspcctivo gentlemen. 

• 

June 27. The spetual so-tsion of the Punjab Hindu 
Conference was held this morinng at Lahore with 
Rai Sahib Muralidhar, of Unilialla, in the chair. 

• 

June 28. The United Provinces Congress Committee 
has elected the Hon. Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru as its 
President. 

June 29. The United Provinces Congiess Committee 
has recommended the election of Dr. Sir S. Subrah- 
mania us President of the ei t'uing Session of 
the Congress at Donihay. 

Juno 30. Her Highness the Maharanee of Rewa has 
given up her claims to the Uu j of Dumraon (for 
which a suit was being filed) on receipt of a perpe- 
tual annuity ol Hs. 12,000. 

.July 1. 6atna Singh, for whose arrest a reward of 
Rs. 2,000 was offered, has been arrested by the 
police. 

.Inly 2. Sir K. G. Gupta presiding over the Annual 
Meeting of tlio East India Agsoei.slion said that 
the war has vindicated the loyalty of the educated 
classes. 

.Tilly 3. H. H. the Aga Khan had the honour of Iiinoh- 
ing with Their Majesties tho King and Queen 
to-day. 

July 4. The new Government School for tho sons of 
Indian gentlemen was opened at Caloutta. 

July .5. li. E. Lord Carmichael to-day laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new building ut the University 
Institute, Calcutta. 

July 6 The I rial of the seventh case before the special 
Tribunal began this morning. This is the worst of 
the Barisal dacoity cases, five persons having been 
murdered. 

July 7. In the Houkb of Lords to-day in the com- 
mittee stage of tho Indian Consolidation Bill, 
Iiord Islington dealt at length with the report 
of the Consolidation Committee and its suggested 
amendments. 

July 8. The death is announced of Mr. C. J A. 
Pritchard, Editor and Proprietor of the “ Indian 
Engineering.” 

July 9. Mr. G. R. Lowndes has been appointed Law 
Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

July 10. At a meeting of the Ooty Municipal Council 
it was resolved that the investigations of the' 
eleotrio lighting should be continued for devising a 
favourable scheme. ^ 
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Tub BniTiRfi Empire : St\ Li^ttres. By Sir 
CUiarlos P. Lucan, k.c.b., Macmillan 

and (Jo., London. 

EnucJATioNAii Hand Work or Manual Trainino. 
By Alfred 11. Jenkins. Univeisity 'rutorial 
Press, Limited, London. 

Kaiser, Kkui’p and Ki t.t( r. ’ By Theodore 
Andrea Look. John Murny, London. 

The Wonderful IIousk 1 Line !x. The 
C. L. S. L, Madi.ns. 

Essays. By S. .1, Noronlm, m.a.,s.t.('. Mahamadi 
MahaL J3i)ol)i Talao, Boinhay 

The RooT-(JAt^sK of rMU Gim:\t War. Wy 
Framatha Nath lioso, . W. Newman Co., 
Calcutta. • 

My Army and Naw S^ntum or Free Standinc; 
Exercises, liy J, F. jMnlliu*. Ewart Seymour A: 
Co., Ld., Loinhni. 

Report of tne Commitiee ox Au.KciED German 

OUTPwACES PRESIDED 0M:|{ RY V^IS(’<)UNT J^RYCE. 

T. Fisher i^nwin, London. 

The British Empire. P.y Sir Chnrlos Lucas, 
K.C.ii., K.( Macmillan A (kj., London. 


BOOKS BELATING TO INDIA. 


Pictures and Stories of Birds (in Telugu). 
By The (J. L. S. 1., .Madras. 

Rudimentary Heflections on the War (in 
Tamil). By the (!. I.. S, I., Madra.s. 

Twenty-five Vp:ars’ Work in the Khasi 
Hills. SaJharam Brahino Saniaj Oflice, 211, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the M ah o- 

MEDAN l^h)U< vrioxAL CONFERENCE, Madras. 

The Hindu Joint Family. Parts I II. By 
H. D. (Jornish, ha. Cambridge Giiiversity 
Press, London. 

My Second Year tn the ImpBrial Leolslative 
Council. F»y Mii- Asad Ali Khan Bahadur. 
Thompson Co., Madras. 

The pROOEBDiNcs OF the Second Convention op 
Religions in India, 1911. Edited by 
BhjupBHdra Kumar Basu, m.a., ill. Published 
by M. Ghose, Saniaj Press, Grey St., Calcutta. 


Gopal Krishna Gokuale. By R. P. Paranjpye, 
M.A., iLSC. Published by Natesh Appaji Dravid, 
Poona. As. 4. 

Bauoda Administration Report, 19113-1914. 
Baroda. 

Report of the Seventeenth Bombay PiioviNfUAL 
Conferenc.'E, Poona, 1915. Publislied by N. C. 
Kelkar, Poona, 

The Hindu Joint Family. Parts I A. II. By 
II. J). (kirnish, ila. Oxford I university Press, 
Bombay. 

Tn E Lsw OF He mirth ; From the Writings of 
Annie Besant. 'rheosophical Publishing Society, 
Adyar. 

Whatsoever A Man Someth: From the Writings 
of Annie Besant. The Theosophieal Publisli- 
ing Soeiet}’, .London, 

The Garment of God: From the Writings of 
Annie Besant. The Theosophieal Publisliing 
House, London. 

India and thi: Empire. By Annie Besant. 
Thco.soplnh'al Piihlishing House, liondon. 

The ()(ciLT Hikharchy. By Annie Be.sant. 
Thooso]>hi(‘{il Publishing Hohs(3, Adyai*. 


INDIA IN EN(JLISH AND INDIAN 
FERIODICALS. 

India AND THE War. By Mr. B. G. Ilorniman. 
[“ Students’ Brotherliood Quarterly, June 
1915 .] 

A Messace to the Sikhs. By Saixhir Khazan 
Singh, e.a.c, [“ The Sikh Review,’' Juno 1915. | 

An Esoteric Orcantsation in India. By Sir S. 
Subrahinania Iyer, LL.D. [“The Theosophist,” 
July 1915.] 

The Ancient Hindus’ Knowledoe of Mathe- 
matics. By Prof. Nalinbihari Mitra, m.a, 
[ “ The Modern Review,” July, 1915,] 

Ancient Aryan Civilization and Culture, 
The Yedic Magazine,” July 1915.] 

The Anglo-Indian At Home. By Lieut.-Col. 

I). C. Pedder. [“ East ^ West,’^ July 1915.] 
The Lal Bagh Social Servtci® League, Lucknow. 
By Miss Flom R. Robinson. [ “ The Social 
Service League Quarterly,” July 1915.] 

The Economic Condition of Bbhab and Orissa. 
By Prof. Jogendra Nath Samadhar. [“The 
Hindustan Review,” July 1915.] 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Mr. S. B. Havell lecturing before the East 
Iiniia Association on the difference between 
Indian and Western economic tlieories (the paper 
being published in the May number of the 
Agiaiic Heriew^) lays stre!^ on the great fallacy 
which is constantly tauglit ms a truism to Indian 
atudents of economics, vi/., the basis of Western 
industri.'d organisation must ho acoejited by all 
sensible and practical Indians as the only sure 
moans of economic piogress in India. Indian 
industry is still for the most part bound nj) with 
village life and technically remains on a basis of 
handicraft ; while Sir Theodoie Morison would 
urge the Indians to rconganise their industiy upon 
Western linos, vi/., concentration of labour in 
factories where it is minutely subdivided and 
graded, the aggregation of cjipital in large 
amounts, and the direction of industry by expert 
managers. Tlio giOwth of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in the last tjuartor of a century aj)peurs to 
have improved the pro.spccts of the small farmer 
by onaliling liim to overcome want of capital and 
by demonstrating bis immense superiority to the 
liiied labourei'. It is also accepted as an axiom 
by all iiK'deTTi (?con() mists that handicraft is an 
iinlis])ensa})le factor in the vitality and prosperity 
of agricultural life. Heix^e it seems unwise to 
trach Indian students that they must reorganise 
Indian indust lies on Wostoi’n lines before there 
can 1)0 any ]aosj)oct of increasing India's capa- 
city MS Mil industrial country. 

Handicraft and decentralisation of labour 
under normal liealthy conditions tend to raise the 
intollectual and moral status of the whole indus- 
tri»J coiiunnnity ; wliile mechanical industry and 
excessive division of labour tend to lower it. The 
reorganisation of Indian industrial life on the 
latter principles may weaken or destroy what 
still remains of their vitality at the present day. 

The Indian village in its political and economic 
relationships was the nerve-centre of the whole 
social system, and scientific village-planning has 
been long inculcated by the Hindu Silpa-Sastras. 
The break-up of the village constitution which 
began in l^Togbul times and has been continued 
under British rule is being slowly repaired by the 
restoration of self-governing powers to Indian 
villages by means of Panchayets and Co-operative 
Credit Societies. If similar facilities for self-help 
and self-culture were systematically extended* to 
f!he industrial communities of India, especially 
7 » 


the weavers and the builders, vitality would rome 
back in a large measure. OfticiRl doc^uments exhi- 
bit an amazing misappi ebension of the technical 
side of Indian industrial problems which must 
be corrected firet. The • intelligtuice of the 
craftsman is not to bo improved by an exotic 
scheme of technical instruction, but by inmlcation 
in him of the powor.s of self-help and self-reliance. 
“ The mental bins of departiiientiil oxputs and 
their lack of ai tistic knowledge lias led them to 
collect economic data wliicli fit in with their 
Western theories and to ignore those which do not; 
to count the thotteands of mill-hands, but not the 
millions of handicraftsmen . . and to preach that 
the Western way is always the way of progress." 

HKALTH AND DHAKMA. 

Mr. V. W Madhava Rao, the Dewan of Baroda, 
has contribiitetl m very rendidde article on “ The 
Baroda Health Exhibition ” in tiie May number 
of the Local Sdf-dore/i'niumit (Uizette in which he 
makes some very interesting remarks: — 

“ Many of the old rules of health are of great 
practical value oven now. They have therefore 
to be explained to the people in a way that will 
make them understood even by the illiterate. 
The alterations and additions that have become 
necessary at the present time have also to be 
oxjilained similarly. The religious and hygienic 
instincts in the country are still very strong and 
the people will not be found slow to adopt what 
they understand to bo for their own good. In 
attempting to promote health and jircvent dis- 
ease in this country, tlimefore, it is esvsential that 
greater efforts should be made than hitherto to 
educate or rather re-educate the people in the 
methods they have to adopt to imjirovo their 
hygienic condition. To ensiu'e success it is also 
necessary that such efforts should be as sustained 
and widespread as in the days of the old, and 
that they should be made on lines that would 
appeal to the people readily even under the 
altered conditions of modern times, and inspire 
their active co-operation. The facilities for such 
work are greater in Indian States than elsewhere, 
for the protection and promotion of Health and 
Dharma have been the ideals of Indian rulers 
from ancient times, and the deep and abiding 
loyalty of the people to their sovereigns may be 
accounted for by the trust with which they look 
to their rulers to do those duties which are 
traditionally associated with their high office," 
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THE END OF THE PARTY SYSTEM. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, writing to the June number 
of the Nineteenth Centim/^ describees how far the 
party system of Government has been perverted 
from its proper end. , lie reiterates that both 
parties have failed fundamentally in maintaining 
the rights of the nation or even in keeping the 
naval and military forces of the country in a 
state of efficiency. Conservative? and Liberals 
alitas are open to this indictment ; and the Tory 
Government in the time of the Boer War preferred 
the risk of irretrievable national disaster to a 
really effective scheme of augmenting our mili- 
tary strength. The chief note of the policy of 
the Liberals since their advent into power in 
1906 was an earnest attempt* to prevent the in- 
crease of naval armament. Dr. Creighton, the late 
Bishop of London, declared that people were 
cessing to be interested in the way in which the 
party game was being played. 

Besides this deterioration in their sense of duty 
and of the nation’s prestige ‘ the ever-increasing 
development of caucuses and their machinery has 
made the so-called representatives of the nation 
into mere irrational agents driven into the lobby 
at the crack of the party-whip, ’ Mr. Bonar 
Law declared in 1914: ** In the view of the 
ministers the majority of the House of Commons 
has only one function — and the majority has 
accepted that view — and that function is to regis- 
ter obediently decrees and decisions which have 
been taken outside the House of Commons. ” A 
considerable palliative for this state of things 
might be found by giving a certain number of the 
members of the House of Commons the power of 
requiring that the voting on any grave question 
should bo by ballot This change might do much 
to bimk up the gangs, to reinstate principles and 
to bring back parties to Burke’s ideal. There is 
also this additional reason that the party system 
is bound to break down, as it has already broken 
down, when great interests are at stake and when 
the safety of the Commonwealth is involved. 
Until now the Asquith’s Government has never 
had an eye except on the ballot boxes of a general 
election. It may be difficult for the veteran 
party politician to put asid^ this habit, to 
gubmit himself to a national government to 611 
up the great offices of state with men possessing 
gpedal qualihcations for them and to apply' 
bueilneas principles to the great business of the 
preg^iit war* And then we will liave quiet 
and and may await the issue of the 

war^ strepg in the justice of our cause, 


TURKEY AND HER POLICY. 

* * 

Mr. Hasan Abid Jafry, writing in the light of 
personal experience to the July number of ISaat 
West, surveys the present situation of Turkey 
and the policy that led up to it. He declaies 
that there is total lack of competency on the 
part of the present Turkish Cabinet and that 
party politics mean no more than absolute 
oligarchy. The late Kiamil Paslia failed to 
realise the power of the Y'oung Turks, and 
owing to Nazim’s defeats had but a loose grip 
over his own party. His friendship with England, 
Turkey’s humiliation before the Powers and the 
sharp rebukes and sarcasms of the European 
press on her defeat made the Young Turks 
almost wild with rage. Wdth the latter's advent 
to power, English prestige went away, and the 
Germans gained ground. The author believes 
that the German alliance was due not to any love 
or respect for them on the part of the Turks, but 
to get an opportunity to make fr esh coiu|neKts 
after the recovery of Adriano]>le .and the sowing 
of quarrels between Greece and Hiilgai’ia. The 
present Grand Yizier wa.s sorely tired of British 
rule in Egypt and became enraged at tho alliance 
between England, France and Russia. 

“ Wo like the French, we are grateful to 
England, but wo regard Russia as our greatest 
enemy. No power seeking alliance with Russia 
can possibly be friendly with ns. Wo are sorry 
we cannot rclnain friendly with France and 
England any more.” Such is the opinion of a 
great Turkisli Statesman. 

Moreover, the Turks think that the Jehad and 
Pan-Ifilamic movements are tho two greatest 
weapons in their hands ; and they have been 
much encouraged in this idea, as the Moslems of 
India, Egypt, Morocco and other places extended 
to them their help and sympathy during the Tur- 
ko- Balkan and the Tiirko- Italian wars. While the 
contributors from India and Egypt to the Pan- 
Islamic literature ensured them of their intelli- 
gent co-operation in all Turkish undertakings 
under the name of Islam. Reports of anarchism 
and sedition in India, Egypt, Poland, and Morocco 
have emboldened Turkey in her attitude ; l^ile 
the fact that Tanesian, Egyptian, Polish and Mo- 
roccan extremists have made Oonstantinopie the 
centre of their activities, it has systematically 
induenced the policy and swelled the hopes of the 
Ypung Turks. “ They were really carried away 
into dreahilands, where they could actually see all 
Mohammadahe respectfully but impatiently await- 
ing their order to strike/’ 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

The great* American (Commonwealth, and ite 
contributions towards the iinal politic*^ and faith 
are well describevl in the last number of the 
rositivist jh'eclew by Mr. F. J. Could. Its great 
industrial energy, its lirin establishment of the 
republican principle, its /.eal for a thoroughly 
popular education, the blending of many European 
races ill it into one nationality, its attempt to 
live in social union with ten millions of people 
of African blood, and lastly its definite tendency to- 
wards international peace — all tliOi^e rank America 
as one of the foremost creators of the world wide 
religion of Humanity. The north-eastern portion 
well- watered and rich in iron, coal, ayd petroleum 
makes a natural liome/or manufactures, cnwvded 
eiues and political activity. The South growing 
rice, sugar and cotton, lias been the unhappy 
centie of tlie exploitation of the ISegro. Jn the 
Miihlle W'est, the tyjacal things and jiooples are 
tlu‘ fanners, the St Loui.s leatimr nier chants, tlie 
Inmbeiiuon of the northern foiests, the stock- 
yanKand giaiii ele\atoih of Clucago and the giant 
livei of the MisMssipi. Florida with its orange 
groves, the Pacific slope vvitli its enorgotic cities, 
the Hocky Mountains with their eternal 
tj-anquillity, symbolise the other phases of the 
restless American lif<\ America acts as elder 
biotlier to tlic Ue[)ublics of Soutli America, and 
with o-r without tlie Motuoe Doctrine, must remain 
till* most powerful influence in their evolution. 

Of the Spanish visitation tliore are but a few 
scattered survivals ; while of the French the 
traces are not deej). The personality of Roosevelt 
ha.^ brought the latent Dutch element to the 
siii'face of modern America. The Pilgrim 
Fathers gave the country an immortal tradition 
of religious liberty and sei’ious citizenship — what 
is called the Calvinistic basis of the American 
temperament. And the human tide cairies us 
through the days of Oatholic Baltimore, Quaker 
Philadelphia and on to the days of the Revolu- 
tion of Washington, of Hamilton, Paine and of 
Franklin. The vast German and Irish inflow 
took place between 1840 and ’50, the lattar 
creating a notable support for the Home Rule 
ideal in their homeltod, the former contributing 
a solid factor to industry and learning and 
maintaning towards tbeir ancients Deutschland, 
a natural afieotion which has soaroely been 
harmonious with American democracy. It is the 
Negro problem that has not been solved at alL 
One attitude among the whites is a frOnk declar- 
ation of Negro inferiority roupled mtb a pnlioy 


of perpetual disfj'anchiscment. A second attitude 
implies a recognition of the dividing lino between 
black and white and a friendly detachment of the 
negroes to special locations such as •Liberia. 
Another attitude admits with the lip, tliough 
not always with the heart*, that the negroes must 
remain and be allowei^ full oppoitunites of 
development. 

The English spec‘ch runs as a palpable and 
substantial messenger of unity thiough the 48 
varied States of the Union. And her unifying 
agency is the political constitution, and we may 
perceive that a veritable religious energy pervad- 
es in the vital function which binds together the 
whole (Commonwealth. The ideal which runs 
and lifts run through the national policy for the 
last fifty yeiirs is that local and merchantilo 
egoism must always be dominated by the master 
princijde of, the common welfare. The so-called 
political corruption, the commercial tarifi', the 
alleged materialism of the nation and the occasional 
brutal method.s of the trade-unions aie evils that 
will vanish away, and then the nation is hound 
to become an ideal one. 

ECONOMICS JN INDIA. 

Jn the Mf/svre Kcononuc Joimial, Mr. G. 
Findlay Shirras contributes a short article on 
“ The Study of Economics,” sliowing how within 
the last six years the study has increased rapidly 
ill India, professorships having been established 
in several Indian Universities and Colleges. 

“ These professorships will be productive of nothing 
but real good.” The writei’ then briefly reviews 
the inaugural lecture of Professor Jevons at 
Allahabad University. The leqturer covered a 
very extensive field in this lecture, and **in this 
lies the chief defect, if indeed it is a defect, of 
the lecture.” Despite this ** one loaves the lecture 
convinced that Professor Jevons realises the 
propfji’ beat of the economist in India.” Looking 
to the future of the study of Economics in India, 
the writer observes, backing his observation with 
statistics ; 

The outlook for the academic study of Econo- 
mics in India has never been so bright as it is at 
the present time, and, as this useful and interest- 
ing lecture shows, it is increasing with 
extraordinary rapidity from year to year. In 
1909 there were for the B.A, degree in Econo- 
mics of Calcutta University 6 honours and 162 
pass candidates ; in 1913 the numl^^ers were 37 
and 794 rasppetively, and last year the figures 
u^ere 24 and 1^072* The Qutlook for ZStonf)niics 
in It|dia is the far^test.'* 
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WOMEN IN PERSIA. 

In the current number of the Hindmtan Bedew 
there i5 an interesting account of tlie life led by 
the women of Persia. Miss Mary Markovitch, 
after describing the life led by the jioorer sort of 
people there who Hvjb in sunoundings hardly 
fitted to create any desiie for intellectual evolu- 
tion among them, goes on to say : — 

Life is different in the wealthy homes of the 
Persian aris tocracy. There the woman is more 
refined and more attractive. The toilette, with 
careful study of poses in front of the mirror, the 
dressing of the hair, and painting of the face, 
occupy a [iortion of the morning. Slumber, 
music, visits, the reading of ]Metry. constitute the 
pleasures of the afternoon. In Teheran some 
women even take lessons in h^rench and pianoforte 
playing, and begin to .study our habits and 
literature. IJndei* the iniluence of fathers, sons, 
brothers or husbands, brought up in Europe, 
or frequent visitors to it, a breath of liberalism 
has swe})t over them. That was evident m 
the revolution broke out. Fi-om the first 
these women displayed an interest and symathy 
for reforms. But they did not stop at 
words. On the initiative of some among them 
an “ Endjouman ”, or women’s club, was founded 
in Teheran. The most famous speakers of the 
constitutional party were invited to come there 
and develop a programme sketched in advance 
by the women them.selves : to siipjiort the men 
in their* reverses and disa])pointments, prepare 
them for tire struggle, give pecuniary assistance 
to the national party, and in particular bring up 
their children in the .spirit of liberalism. 

It is only in this class of society, therefore, 
the least numerous but the most intelligent and 
most enlightened, that the male and female 
leaders of feminine evolution are met with. 

This evolution is closely bound up with that of 
the men. Fortunately, among the young 
aristocrats bi’ought u[> in Europe, some are 
liberal and generous enough to renounce the 
privileges which their birth would secure for 
them in an ill-organised state, and to desire an 
improved future for all. Th6y desire the emanci- 
pation of woman. Dnlike the progressive 
young Algerians and Tunisians, who seek French 
wives, the yoking Persians desire to marry their 
conintrywometi. But they wish to see them be- 
fore marriagfi and to find in them companions and 
not servants 6r idols. The natuml consequence 
of this will be, within a brief period, the abolition 


of the veil and such education as is acknowledged 
to be necessary for weftnen. 

Already some more enlightened fathers Ijave 
allowed their daughters to attend tlie school re- 
cently opened in Teheran ; the French Alliance 
schools, the American school, and particularly tJie 
large establishment founded by (Germany : 
but they made it a condition that the girls should 
retain the veil. 

This half-way measure does not satisfy the 
aspirations of the young Persians, in whom a 
woman’s face no longer awakens lust as in the 
Oriental that has stayed at home and been educat- 
ed by home traditions, but merely the idea of 
loving and gentle comradeship 

To raise the moral standard of the man, inti*o- 
duce him to a diffei*ent ideal and replace his false 
notions of feminine chastity with sounder ideas, 
would he a logi(;al and methodical preparation for 
the emancipation of the Mus.salmaii woman. 

Another factor of feminine evolution in Persia 
is “ Babisin ” along with its modern variety 
“ Bahaism.” Tliis new religion founded in the 
second half of th(‘ last century by Ali Moham- 
med surnamed the “ Bab ’ orders its adherents 
to see in woman an equal, free like themselves in 
the light of heaven. The groat heroine of 
“ Babism ” Koui ret-oui- Aiiie, named Her 
Highness the Pure, was the first to d('inaji(^ by 
force of arms the abolition of tlu^ veil and 
harems, and education for boys and girls alike. 
She died in Teheran in 1852 a victim to her mission, 
but her theories have survived among her 
followers. In Persia, as in Turkey, wheie they 
are, however, far from numerous, the believers in 
these doctrines keep their veils becafiso of the 
hostility they detect about them, but they will 
be the first to abandon theJii with the consent of 
their fathers and husbands when an era ot broader 
tolemiice dawns for Mussalmaii countjies. 

ITALY AND THE WAR. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing in the Juno number 
of the (Joniempm^ary BedeM\ describes that the 
war entered on its second phase with the Italian 
announcement of hostilities against Germany. 
Alive to the importance of influencing Italy’s 
decision, the Teuton Empires have been suppress- 
ing their resentment and until lately trying to 
secure her neutrality. At the beginning of the 
war, everyone in Italy felt that u long period of 
peace was very necessary to the well-being of the 
nation. Signor Sonnino, the Italian minister of 
foreign affairs, had upheld the Triple AlHenise ih 
the years before the war, because Italy dared hot 
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risk a duel with Austria single handed, and thus 
Italy’s attitude was iniposed by circumstance and 
consisted not in the renunciation of her claims, 
but simply in their abe^^ance during the alliance. 

The situation having been changed by the war, 
Austria consented to oiler substantial conces- 
sions ; but Austria despises Italy and has never 
been at pains to (jonceal her contempt ; and she 
DU^ade lier proposals with the worst possible grace. 
It was Germany winch discerned tlie momentous- 
ne.ss of the interests at stake and quickened her 
sleo[ang partner into action. And Prince Biilow 
was sent to Home, and bus been attempting to 
create an Italian party of his own and misleading 
tlie Italians into half-trutlis about Austria’s 
concessiojis. 

• 

The Salandia administration is opposed to 
Giolitti’s regime which lias always been well- 
disjiosed towards Beilin and Vienna. And 
Bulow’.s aim was to ke(‘p (Jiolitti’s Barliam<*ntary 
forces in resci ve .aid to oncouragC3 the op[)()sition 
between the Giolitti majoiity iti l^ii‘liament and 
th(3 Cabinet. Giolitti let it known to the whole 
nation that ]\i) was convinced of the feasibility of 
an accord with Austria on the basis of her la. st 
c.oiu'ossions and that he saw no motives for 
plunging Italy into a hideous war and that he 
would adjust liis acts to these coiivictions. The 
interpretation. ])Ut upon Giolitti’.s words by the 
extreme imiitrali.sts and in particular by the 
iii.sincere organs of the Vatican impelled the 
Cabinet to take liint tliat they were sure to be 
outvoted and tliat a national and international 
crisis would be jireci pita ted. lienee the Cabinet 
resigned on the ground that the con.stitutional 
parties were not sufliciently united to enable 
them to u.sefully lepresent the nation at such an 
intornatiorial crisis. 

But the Italian pi;e8.s took a resolute, wise, and 
patriotic stand, while the masses rose up like one 
man and proclaimed its confidence in the Cabinet 
and the King ; and within four days Billow’s 
plot was thwarted and Giolitti’s rdfo played out. 
And the crisis was happily solved by the moral 
force of the nation and the honour and firmness 
of the king. The downfall of Giolittianism and 
the shrinkage of the influence of the Papacy 
which was iu active co-operation with it mark 
also a new phase of the European conflict from 
the military point of view. It involves the entry 
of about a million and a half of Italian soldiers 
into the field and will probably break the 
Bulgarian dpell, which has hitherto kept the 
Balkan States quiet. 


THE JAPANESE DEMAND ON CHINA. 

• * 

In an article in the Juru'. is.sue of the Fori- 
nightly Feview an impartial consideration is made 
of the j irstice of the.iapane.se demand on China. 
Th(3 demand itself may bo divided into two pai ts : 
the changes necessitated* by the overthrow of 
German jiowor in the jugviuce of Shantung and 
the settlement of certain long-pending matters 
between Japan and China. As .victor in an open 
war with Germany, Japan has a moral claim for 
the German rights in Shantung, something that 
China has already surrendered, minnH the fortress 
of Kiachau wliich Japan proposed from the first 
to convert into an open port. It is also’ to be 
noted that ever since the treaty of Nanking 
stiventy years ago* the ])olicy of China has always 
been sliifty, dilatory and averse to yield except 
under extreme pressure and necessity. The 
(fiiinese delay and procrastination has led many 
to observe that it is Herr Vori Hintze, the German 
Envoy at Peking, that is mainly responsible for 
Yuan-8hi- Kai’s newly-found and reinvigorated 
policy. The fact also must not be overlooked 
that the linited States have had other projects 
in their (fiiineso portfolio than the maintenance 
of ** the open door ” and that the Kaiser had 
been [ilaniiing to oppose the Anglo- Japanese Alli- 
ance with a German-American -Chinese Lesguo. 

The Chinese demand for the unconditional sur- 
render of the leased territory of Kiachau, for 
participating in the coming negotiations between 
Japan and Germany, for indemnification by Japan 
for all losses sutlered by China in consequence of 
the war, and for the prompt evacuation of the 
occupied territory, was certainly inadmissible, 
Japan, in forbearance, introduced several modifi- 
cations in its proposals of Api^il and agreed 
to a number of points. The recognition of 
Japan’s position in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia is also not a new surrender 
by China or a fresh grab on the part of 
Japan. At the conclusion of the war with Russia 
in 1905, Japan did not require China to make 
any fresh surrender and only took over what 
China had already surrendered to Russia. The 
serious problem is not the expansion of Japan but 
the internal condition of China herself. The 
Peking Government and Yuan himself still think 
about Japan as they did before the war of 1894 ; 
and they remember China’s defeat more as a per- 
sonal discomfiture than as a national disaster. 
And if they are really wise they would lay aside 
their rancour and recognise the true facts of the« 
situation in China bers^. 
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THE SYRIAN OHIIISTIANS. 

Mr. L. K. Anantakriwhna ly^i, writing to the 
July number of the Modem Kerkw^ disnisses the 
date of the introduction of Chri.sti:inity into 
Malabar and the truth as to tlie St. Thomas 
Legend. According to current tradition, St. 
Thomas, after leaving Syria and spending some 
time in Northern India, landed at Cranganore 
(Mouxiri) and founded 7 Churches there (52 A.D.); 
and later suftered martyrdom at St. Thomas’ 
Mount. All along ti»e ages, St. Thomas has 
been known as the Apostle of India. The 
Gnostic Pantoenus visiting India in A.D, 190 
found, a colony of Christians in one of the 
Cochin ports. St. Jerome and St. Gregory of 
Nozianzer make mention of ^ the work of the 
Apostle. In 547 A.D., an Alexandrian monk, 
Indicopleustes, reported that at Quilon there was 
a bishop who was ordained in Persia. Marco 
Polo also testifies to the martyrdom of the Saint. 

Some of tin' be.^t authorities ar(i inclined to 
accept this tradition. Romanist writers in 
general and Jesuit Fathers in par ticular do not 
reject the tradition a.s unworthy of belief. While 
even Protestants like Dr. Buchamian and Bishop 
Heber attribute an Apostolic origin to the 
Syrian Church of Malabar, D’Orsey in his 
‘Portuguese Discoveries and Dependencies, ’ after 
a close exainiiiatioii of the Portuguese records, 
arrives at the conclusion that the traditions con- 
cerning St. Thomas current in Malalw are true. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitehouse believes that India 
could not liave been a tei'ra incoynita to St. 
Thomas ; and the previous existence of a Jewish 
colony at Cochin would very likely have attracted 
the Apostle who himself was of the stock of 
Abraham. 

Bnt there are others who doubt and reject the 
tradition as unworthy of credence. One holds 
that the Syrian Churches in India might have 
been planted in the fourth century by Thomas, 
an Egyptian monk. Another holds that they 
might have been a colony from Antioch driven 
thence by violent persecution about the middle of 
the fourth century. But the colour of the Syrian 
Christians, their names, manners and customs, 
style of architecture, ignorance and non-employ- 
ment of the Syrian language, exSept in Churches, 
" the rites and ceremonies used in their worship 
and their subjection to the See of Antioch in 
modem times, seem to confirm the truth of the 
traditional version. Thomas Cana, a rich 
AramaOan merchant of the eighth century, is 
^ Ssid to have arrived at Cranganore with a colony 


of 400 Christians in 72 families and that his 
followers who settled iu the country were known 
as Syrian Christians, Again the introduction 
of Christianity is very often attributed to one 
Thomas, u Manichean, who is said to have arrived 
in India in 272 A.D. 

On the whole, the writer of this article inclines 
to believe that the Ai)Ostle Thomas came to India 
and spread the Gospel among the Hindus of 
Kerala. And he believes that the testimony of 
the Fathers of the Church, liturgical documents, 
the accounts of the early European travellers, 
and the existing Jewish and Syrian inscriptions on 
copper- plates — these go to strengthen his opinion. 

TFMP FRANCE. 

Professor H;iroun Miistajpha Leon, writing to 
the Idaniic Juirietr, traces in the world’s history 
the growtli of abstinence from wine and otlier 
intoxicants and illustrates his thesis with a num- 
ber of beautiful passages and (juotations. It was 
a C’hiuoso rnonarcdi, who in the eleventh century 
B.C. ordtired aJl vinos in liis country to bo up- 
rooted, the vineyards dest)oy(Ml and the makers 
of drink to bo })ublidy llogged. Confuciu.^ called 
wine, n drug “ that corrupts the bowels, an axe 
that cuts down nature.” The Carthaginians for- 
bade wine in their* camps and to magistrates 
holding office. The evils of intemperance attract- 
ed the attention of the priests of India and IVr- 
sia at least 3000 years ago, the rules of the Bud- 
dha and of the Rocliabite sect of the Hebrev;.s 
prescribe total abstinence from all intoxicants. 
“ You are not to drink wine, you and your sons 
for ever ; and a vineyard you are not to plant,” 
that is the command of the prophet Jeremiah, and 
it is equally applicable to each of the divisions of 
•' the people of the book,” to the Jews, because it 
is there in the Bible ; to the Christians because 
they acc.ept the Old Testament as the foundation 
for their own Scriptures ; and to the Muslims, 
because all the prophets acce[>ted by the Jews are 
also reverenced by the Muslims as being the 
prophets of Islam. 

Among uncivilized races, but unfortunately 
among the Hellenes also, intoxication has been 
associated with religious ideas and has been en- 
couraged as an incident of religious festivity. Iho 
worship of Bacchus, a god who originally belonged 
to the great group of vegetation spirits, was widely 
spread among tSe ancient Greeks and Romans 
and some other European nations. The god came 
to be more and more closely associated with the 
vine ‘and its exhilarating and intoxioatix^ pro^ 
duoe. His worship soon came to bate two dis- 
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.tinct forms. The one appears roost prominently 
in the Attic fentivals and^s essentially a merry 
and joyous, rude and boisterous vintage festival, 
celebrated by men, and abounding in mummeries 
and coarse and licentious jests. The other form 
of worship was highly orgiastic and celebrated by 
females at the time of the winter solstice every 
third year, The celebrants wandered among the 
mountains oblivious to the cold, wearing fawn- 
skins and pretending to search the god which was 
said to have been lost. The culmination of the 
orgies was in tearing to pieces fawns, kids and 
other animals and in devouring the raw ilesh in 
honour of the god. In later times the myster- 
ies or “ Dionysia ” celebrated under the name of 
Dionysius became more and more occasions for 
intoxications and grftss licentiousness. Nebu- 
chadnezzjir built a temple to Dionysius in Baby- 
lon. And the llornau Catholic (Jburch bestows 
much of the old pagan representations of 1 )iony- 
sius on St. Denis, who is hailed as the Apo.stle of 
France and the lust Bishop of Paris, and who 
according to tradition suffered martyrdom in the 
thii d century A.I), The JUmchanalia oi Rome, 
which reached their greatest splendour and wild- 
ness in the second century B.C. and were sus- 
pected to bo the chief seats of the grossest im- 
morality and vice. Faint traces of such worship 
exist to-day in Christian France and Germany in 
the shape of th'e festival of ‘rousing the corn,' 

THE “SOCIAL SERVICE (?UA RTEULY.^^ 

The Social Stvrvice Qnarim'ly — (Organ of the 
Social Service League, Bombay, and published at 
the Servants of India Society’s Building, Sand- 
hurst Road,) is a most welcome and highly useful 
addition to Indian Peiiodical Litemture. Not 
only in Bombay, but in Southern India and in 
other parts of the country as well, the younger 
generation has for* several years past been 
displaying a commendable zeal and enthusiasm in 
some form of philanthropic work or other specially 
conceived and designed to promote the welfare of 
those who need help and attention os much as 
possible. To the Social Service League of Bombay 
belongs the credit of pioneering the first Periods 
ad devoted exclusively to the cause. The fii^t 
Number opens with a foreword by Sir Narayan 
Ohandavarkar and has also excellent contribu- 
tions from the pen of the Hon. l^rof. Paranjpe, of 
the Fergusson College, Poona, the Rev. B. M. 
Gray and some others. The annual subscrwtion 
is Rs. Two only. We oordiaUy commena this 
venture to all those i^o idsh to help an^ ^ 
^uch a |reat and o good cause. 


RALPH FITCH IN THE FAR EAST. 

One of the earfiest visitors among Englishmen 
to India, Ralph Fitch eminently deserves to he 
called the ‘ Pioneer to India.’ 11c was pot the 
only member of his family w1k> (iame out to 
India, but it was he who by his letters and narra- 
tives first drew the attention of his countrymen 
to the groat possibilities of trade with the East. 
An account of him .and his travels is given by 
Mr. Shiimbu Chunder Doy ia the last number of 
Kai^t d- West. He loft London on board the 
historic ship Tyyer in 1.183, visited Tripoli, 
Aleppo, and the wealthy and prosperous Ormuz 
on his way to Gos, which he reached tw'O years 
later. Fitch and his companions visited many 
cities including Agra, Fatepiir Sikri which was 
the place where the Moghul Emperor kept his 
court, Satgaon in Western Bengal, Allahabad, 
J^atna, and^ Benares. Satgaon was a great empo- 
rium of trade and contained many houses of up- 
country merch.ants, more especially of Marwaris, as 
is the case with Calcutta at the present day. His 
description of Benares is picturesque ; “ a great 
towne, and great store of cloth is made there of 
cotton and shashes for the floors. In this place 
they bo all Gentiles and be the greatest idolaters 
that ever I sawe.” Patna traded in cotton, sugar, 
opium and other commodities ; and strange to say, 
Fitch asserts that the people there wore eng.aged 
in gold- digging. But there is nothing to show 
that gold was ever found in or about Patna, 
either in ancient or modern times. From Patna 
Fitch went to Tanda in the district of Malda, 
which became for some time the Muhammadan 
capital of Bengal after the decadence of Gaur, 
and which enjoyed great traffic of cotton and of 
cloth of cotton. From Tanda, Fitch passed on to 
Kuch Behar which was ruled at that time by one 
Seela Roy and whose people were mostly 
Buddhists abstaining from meat and fish. From 
what he writes, it is reasonable to believe that 
K uch Behar was then a tributary state of China. 
From Kuch Behar, Fitch returned to Hugli 
which was founded by the Portuguese in 1537, on 
the decay of Satgaon, the royal port of Bengal, 
in consequence of the silting up of the liver 
Saraswati. He does not seem to have stayed 
long in Hugli (also called Port Pequeno). And 
he says that not far from it, south-westward stood 
a haven, which Iras called Angeli (probably 
Hidgelee) in the countrj^ of Orissa, whose king 
was a great friend to strangers. B^h the king- 
doms of Orissa and Satgaon woref eoon tdeen by ^ 
Zelaldin Ecbebar (Akbat) who was king bf 
Pelhi^ and Cambay. 
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ISJ.AM IN THE PAST. 

Mr. F. 1). Murad writing to tiio tluly ninuber 
of the Islamic Review describes the basic- princi- 
ples of Islam and surveys briefly the intellectual 
and scientific activities of the early Mussalinans. 
The keynote of the Islamic char.acter is an 
implicit and unshaking belief in the Unity of 
God coupled with an unswerving allegiance to lus 
Prophet. In the Quran, one is struck with the 
repetition and emphasis of expressions and phrases 
which are equivalent to saying that God loves 
those who study and are wcdl grounded in know- 
ledge. Islam does not tolerate ignorance and 
thoughtlessness and no Mussulman who strives 
to discharge his duty can alVord to be ignorant of 
his contemporary knowledge. 

Again the Prophet says ; “ K rrowledge enables 
its possessor to distinguish what is forbidden 
from what is not ; it lights the way to heaven, it 
is our friend in the desort, our society in solitude, 
our companion wdien bereft of friends. With 
knowledge, the sei'vant of God rises to the 
heights of goodness and attains to the perfection 
of happiness in the next world.” 

Not only were the early Mussalinans eager to 
learn Islamic lore, but their love of learning in 
other branches of knowledge also was erpially 
intense and led tliom to wander' all over the 
known world. Ibn i-llomya, the famous physician 
of Andalusia ti’a veiled on foot from Spain to 
Egypt and from Egypt to Syria for examining 
all those herbs and vegetables wliich were not 
procurable in the West. The famous botanist 
Ihri-i-Baitar travelled all over (Jreece, Spain, aird 
Asia Minor for studying the properties of the 
herbs which are to he nrot with in those countries. 
Abul Manzur discovered several species of plants 
and herbs which were not krrown to his prede- 
cessors. And the world-famous Imam Razi has 
left us a wonderful account of one of lii.s journeys 
undertaken for the search of knowledge. Hakim 
Abu-Nasr- Farabi road the works of Plato a 
hundred times at lojist. Shaikh Abu Sina 
(Avicenna) studied a certain treatise on Meta* 
physics at least forty times without in the least 
understanding a word ; and this perseverance 
was the starting-point of a philosophic career of 
which even Europe is eating the fruits up to this 
time. Early Muslim society Avas fully alive to 
the.pammount necessity of a complete education, 
and not only the middle classes, but even the 
grandees %nd the members of the ruling families 
pursued learning with equal avidity. 


SAINTSlILP IN ISLAM. 

Mr. George Swan, wuiting to the /July number 
of the Moslem Woi^ld^ describes the Mahomedan 
conception of Saintship, Jind in the spirit of a 
Christian Missionary bewails Hie tremendous 
inHuence which it has exerted in its practical 
results, viz.j grovelling submission to the 
authority of an ecstatic class of men, dependence 
on their favour, pilgrimage to thoir shrines, adora- 
tion to their relics and devotion of every mental 
and spiritual faculty to their service. The cult 
of saints enjoys the first place specially in Egypt. 
The whole life of the rellaheeii with all its joys 
and sorrows is bound up with the cult of the 
saints. Their number is vast, and they are lioth 
living and dead, and in the towns they are to be 
found in every native stieet. Blatant imposture 
is often practised ; and the vileness of soiiu» men 
who pose as living saints lias becui condemned not 
only by Mission.aries who .are considered preju- 
diced and iconoclastic, but also by Orientalists 
and even Moslem writers. 

Svfisni, in special, has developed the doctrine 
that there is no distinction between subject and 
object and thatGod, Nature, and nianan* idiuitical. 
The consciousness of this is to bo obtained through 
a variety of exercises, and it would seem that not 
ev’eryone possesses the CJipacity to attain ther(‘to : 
but those who do attain thereto are .apparently 
thought to possess di\ine powei'S. Sueh cl.iiuis to 
divine powers, supported by a clevtu* jugglery of 
words and interpi’etations (if tlie QnrfOi and 
traditions, must appeal to the populace to whom 
the .arid unitarianism of the scholastics is unintel- 
ligible, and their natural I’eligious instincts, cr.av- 
ing for an incarnation ch- incarnations, are 
satisfied . 

People aie so easily taken in by the supposed 
reputation of the popular saints, and it is impossi- 
ble to judge of tlie conduct of a saint for several 
reasons. The mira(dos of the saints are infinite 
in their variety, and .some probably have a real 
foundation in fact and can bo explained on 
psychological grounds ; others are the extrava- 
gant exaggoration.s and inventions of their follow- 
ers. rt is in this .subject of saintship that we 
have the crux of the problen^ of IsIam^s hold 
upon the masses, and mere theorists as to right 
use of saintship will not successfully combat 
their errors. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 

INDIA AND THE WAR. 


THE IIT. HON. MR. ASQUITH. ♦ 

Let me eay one word now about India. A 
White Paper which was presented to Parliament 
last September enumerated the gifts and otfers of 
service from the Pi*inces and Peoples of India. 
(Cheers.) As is apparent to anyone who studies 
that Return, they have come from all quarters 
and upon a most prodigal scale, but even so they 
have since been largely supplemented and increas- 
ed. I will just select two or three instances merely 
as samples from this long and splendid catalogue. 
The Maharajah of Mysore made an enormous 
money contribution, one of the tinest and most 
munificent that liave come from anypaitof the 
Empire. That great l uler, the Ni/am of Hyder- 
abad, has contributed .£400,000, the service of 
Imperial Service Lancer.s, and the 20th De6can 
Horse (cheers). The Maharajah of (Iwalior has 
contributed — the I'st is so long that I hardly 
like to read it — with an amount of care and 
provision wliich is beyond all praise, to almost 
every department wliich needed help and 
support ; and 1 am glad to bo able to put on 
record the fact that His Majesty the King has 
accepted a most generous otter of machine 
guns from the Maharajah of Nepnul, a gift 
which is the expression of his intense desire, a 
desire which is not founded upon obligation, 
but upon good will and sympathy, to contribute 
to the actual resources of the British Government 
in war material. (Cheers.) Our fellow-subjects 
in India itself have not been behind hand. 
They have raised a very large Imperial Relief 
Fund, and the three Presidencies, Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, have each had separate 
funds of their own which are bc<iug devoted on a 
large scale, and with Ijie best results, mainly to 
the relief and support of the troops sent out from 
India. What shall I say about tlie Indian 
forces ? India has put in the field in the several 
theatres of war, including the British troops sent 
from India, forces equivalent to nine complete 
Infantry Divisions, with Artillery, and eight 
Cavalry Brigdades — (cheers) — as well as several 
smaller bodies of troops, aggregating in the main 
an Infantry Division, in minor and outlying 
spheres. I n other words, India Jias placed at 
the disposal of the Empire for service outside 
India, 28 Regiments of Cavalry, British, Indian 
and Imperial Servite, and no less than 124 
Regiments of Infantry, British, Indian and Im- 
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perial Service. (Cheers.) Then, sgairi, when we 
look to the actual achiesements of a force so 
spontaneously despatched, so libenillv^ provided, 
so magnificently equipped, the battlelields of 
France and Flanders boar an undying tribute to 
their bravery. (Cheers.) * 1 repeat wliat 1 said a 
few months ago, that J make no apology for- 
entering into these details. (Cheers.) They 
teach in a concrete form, which is better tlian 
rhetoric, the truth that the Empire is ono in 
purpose and one at heart. (C-hoors.) 

1 come then for a moment to my .second ques- 
tion — Why have they done, why are they doing, 
all this ? Such a rljsplay of generosity and dovo- 
tion and willingness to endure hardship, and 
to face death itself, cannot be explained by any 
calculus of^ self-interest. (Cheers ) The true 
reasons lie much deeper, but they are not in the 
least recondite or obscure. I’he first is that we 
are now gathering in the hour of trial the fruits 
of a wise and far-sighted Imperial policy. 
(Cheers.) We long ago abandoned the old 
fashioned and outworn fallacy tliat Colonial 
autonomy was inconsistent with or hostile to 
Imperial unity. (Cheers.) The iiritating and 
pedagogic interference in the local concerns of 
the Dominions from here is a thing of the 
past. But the best statesmanship, both hero 
and in the great self-governing communities 
overseas for years past, in regard to inter- 
imperial relations has been not merely negative : 
it has been of a positive, and accordingly, 
of a constructive kind. (Hear, hear.) The 
Imperial Conference which meets periodically 
for the discussion and settlement of matters of 
common interest, and the presence of the Domi- 
nion Ministers, when they vi^it this country, at 
the meetings of the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence, are but the outward manifestations of an 
ever-increasing sense of intimacy, of solidarit}^ 
of greater unity, (Cheers.) It is not merely 
that there is not, as I believe, a Dominion of the 
Crown which would not rather suffer annihilation 
than exchange of any other Sovereignty its alle- 
giance to the British Crown. (Cheers.) They 
and we alike have become the conscious members 
of a living pnrtnership which, all over the world, 
under the same flag, in every variety of clime add 
of material condition, upholds the same principles 
of freedom and of justicdjg (Cheers.) 

* Bpeeoh at the Guild Hall, London, 
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LORD CIIKWR. 

The Marquis of Crewe paid h tiibuie 

on the l‘Rh May to the part wliich liuha i‘< plj^y- 
in^ iu'the war. Ho was presidincf (»ver the Indian 
section of tho Society of Arts htd’ore wlien Sir 
Chavles H. Armstrou;; read a [hijx'r on *' J ndian 
Trade and tho War. 

Jt is im possible for ns in tin*- connti) to reiter- 
ate too often, said t.lic Secudaiy for India, our 
sense of the debt v. bitdi ^^e owe, to the poojde 
of India without dlslinetion of I'aet^, of class or f)f 
reli|:,don, for tlic }»ait wliich they :ire takinji; ill 
this stupendous sti ii;.^LHe. I have bad more than 
one op])ortannty of express] !i£r my own s(*nso of 
tlie debt which wo owe, in fnst }da.ce, to tlie 
lridia.li troojis who in flie tlillorent scenes 
of warfare ha\c e(|nall('d. and if it were 
possible, liave evcelled the feats of our own 
troops. T'lien to the Indian IhiiiCfxswbo have 
carried on tlie tnnlitivins bofii ol cliivairy and 
niunifieence wdiicii the^ lia\(* inlierited fr-oin lon^^ 
lines of anecstoi’s. And lastly, not less to the 
wliolo ]K*(>plc(d India, men and women alike who 
hav<’ come forward accordin^^ to then' opportiiu 
itios and means to te.stify their sn[)port to tlie 
(.lovcrnmerit of the King Timporor, showing that 
limy krmw our cause to he the cause ol iight- 
(30usness and justi<*e. 

There were only two flesires, continued Lord 
(h'owe, whi<‘ii lio lUiteitained with regard to the 
crisis. In the lirst plac<', it \vas his most eartujsl, 
hope, and the la^pe of th(^ ( lovei’iiment of Jiidia 
that it might he possible tliroughont tin's long 
struggle'- t-u contiruuj the policy whicli so far 
liad l>eeii pursued, of not imposing any flash 
taxation on tho people of Jiidiii. (Clmer's ) Tim 
othiM- hope was that to as great an extent as pos- 
sible the ex])enditiire on pioducti\c woiks in 
India — on railways, on canal.-, iri-igation and 
hiirbour works might go on as usual, 

Leafing in mind the ho]>eful advance that had 
taken ])lace of recent yoai's of the investment of 
IndifU^j capital in that country, lie wished to point 
out that anyl)ody in India po.sswssod of capital 
who would take .a share on the i‘Uj»ee loan issue 
by tho (h)\ ernuient wa.s not merely <loing some- 
thing tliat assisted in tho' development of the 
^ country, hut was at the same time helping to 
car.ry on tho war, 1 recause- the maintena.iice of 
l^ritish credit was only second- -if it were second- 
to tho supply of men and munitions of war, 


II. 

Speaking at tlio groat Guildhair Mooting held 
recently in London, Jjord Crewe, referrr^d oiujo 
again to India’s help in tho war : — 

Speeches to which tlioy had just li^tened )md 
shown wliat the answer of tho whoh^ Empire was 
to tho monstroii.s dolianc(‘ of Cerinany. lie 
desirotl to express his conviction that the recognl 
tion by that meeting of tho answer which India 
had given to Oei inany would thrill througli tlu^ 
whole of the Ji.mpiic. That ausvver Irul herui 
given by the Indian Army, by tlie JhinC(‘.s (d’ 
India, and by tlie whole people of India, who liad 
lavished thoir labour, their gifts, and their 
prayt*rs on ludialf of th(^ cause of wdiich, tlieir 
Indovotl King Em]uM*or Vas the centre and tlie 
symbol, (('heejs) UF the luqx's of the future 
Mr. Ikmar Law had spokoi ekajiicntly, ami he (Jus 
loiclshi})) wamld like also to think tliat. the as- 
sociation of Judi a, and of the (\)I()nies at such a 
gnthm iiig as that, was a signifi<*aiit sign of the 
es.sential ('omprelmnsion which, as the yeais I'olled 
on, would, ;i‘- he liimly licdieved, .‘-weep aw’ay all 
those obstacles of distance, of ciecd, or of raco 
which seeiiK'd to inteifere wiih the eomphMe 
union of the di Hermit mem hers of tlie great 
Imperial Conredcration a union which wamid 
hinge upon tho fiee activities of each, and wjiicli 
WMiiild be fii iuly luisod upon a cfmunon he ief in 
the progrev- of tim whole. (Idieers.) 


THE HT. IH)\. MR. RONAR J.AW^ 

The Prime Minister has spoken of what has 
been done for u.^'. let us sav', by our Indian fel- 
low-suhjoct.s. We know sometiiing o^‘ it. I 
do not think w fully i-eialise here how much 
those men who have fnuglit and died by the side 
of bur own soldiers liave helped us through tliese 
long months. (Cheers.) it is my belief that as 
a nation we have more reason to he proud of tho 
spontaneous enthusiasm on behalf of tludr 
Emperor and tlieir Empire of tlie Indian Princes 
and Peoples than wm had to bo proud of the 
compiost of India,, ((jlieers.) ^ 

Kpoech at the Ciuild Hall, Jjondon. 
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A SUCC^ESTION POIl THE OONCllESS. 

Sir Williain Wedtlr-rbuni, contributed 

recently the rollowiu^ jirticle to Imlm : 

Speakinj^ ill tbc Itoiisu of (Commons last Nbiveiii- 
bc,r on liebalf of tlio Socretaiy of State, Mr. 
(Jbarles (toberts ^avo oxprtission to the dosire ol 
tlu^ Oovcj-nnioiit that India sliould occupy a 
]>laoc ill our free Empire vvoit.by alike of iicr 
arieiont I’nulisation and thou;»lit, of tin*- valour ol 
licr racesj ;uid of tlie ]»atriotiMii of Iiei 

■sons. ” She now c-laiiij}-,, he. said, to be “ not, a i)ier<‘ 
d<‘[)endcijti of but a [lartnci* in tlic Eiiipiie 
And Ml. II. W. Eoisti'r, reco;L!^nisin^ “India’s 
spmidid and unswerving loyalty,” was authorised 
by the LiMiler of the Opposition to assoi'iate his 
su])portcis with the sentiments thus d(‘clared. 
I'liese united assuraaices riglilly exjaoss the 
feelings of tlic lb itisli people, wlio have been 
dei'ply impressed l»v the goodwill shown liy the 
jinneos and peuj))«" of India at a time oi graAo 
])cn‘l, and who. it tin* cmiclusion of the war, 
will l)c [a‘cpai cd t-igivr* ejlcct to Imlia'.^ legitimate 
a,' jiirali'-n^. t luMcby binding permanently t-ogetlier 
the fi'ieiids of pi acoful pi ogress in the East and 
in the W’est. 

What is no'v unnt.ed is t,o come to an agree- 
ment on a sehmne of lefoims, whicli will satisfy 
tJi(' reasonable csfieidatious of India, as being a 
r(*al moviMnent t(o\ards tb(^ nltiiiiate goal of self- 
(boernmenl, wdtliin tlio Eiitisli Eiri]iire, and at 
thi^ same time will lie witliiii the scope of 
pr.u’tical politics, as understood in this countr}. 

I n order toliring about sucJi a result, prudent 
and well’ directed action will be necessary both in 
Jndiaand in England. 

TJie ])i ciluiiiiiiant iuiluence in sliajiing such a 
sidieuie will naturally lie with the liead of the 
Executive in India, and tho people there are 
doing well in pressing oarnestly for thcj retention 
as Viceroy of Lord llardinge, whose sympathy 
and courage under tho most trying circumstances 
have earned for him the gratitude and confidence 
of all true lovers of India. The new era will 
thus (commence under good auspices. -But w'© 
should bear in mind that the problems to be solv- 
ed are of a, complicated kind, and that, although 
there is goodwill and agreement as to general 
principles, special knowledge is rdi|uired in order 
to deal successfully with the technical particulars. 
Also, we must not ,, blind our eyes to the fact 
that powerful influences will be^ and alr^y 
are, at work to resist all change in the existing 


systiun of :i,du.iuistiMtum Lei ii.v C(mM(ictMv);:i ( 
pi'jtctic;i] stc|j.s should be inhcii iu ordci Ui obi.nii 
IjIio fullest jhI \' aiii:igc from t,jie |irc.scnt eppi)i 

t unity. 

roi:MMi.\’no\ or* ddmaxo'- 

The ciiticaltime will cotm*. when i,h(' Inorm 
K.itTui.d (Vmgress asscmiilcs nc\t, (’hnLt,m,ism 
IJom)),!}' to give jMithoritiil i\ c c\pic ,'ioo in 
Indiiin aspontions, and to adopt a progianiUM' 
sotting bn 1 11 tiic c(*n,stitutionaI icforms whici: 
from tlic Indian point of view, arc, most laaMlrd 
for Jmha.-. ueHaj<*. Evidcntl}^ it is essential 
tli.it this pr»joi;iimne should hav'C the gene; a 1 
approval of the V'icoioy and the Secn'taiy 
Sl.ate . ami that it slioiild ho so j'oasunahlo tlia.L 
\\licnth(‘ time couie.s for Icgi.slal ion the* [‘laiposaiiS 
may commend 1 lieijise)vf*s to the British jmbhc 
and tlje Impeiial Pailiament. ( Vjntrariwise, if the 
reforms proposcfl 1>\ tho ( ^ingress are widely 
divergent fioin thc/se con templatod liy tin 
antiiorit’.o.s in India, and in England, an inconvc 
nient situation will be produced unfa vouraldo to 
a succossl ul residt. It appeals, th('i efove, t-bat, 
licfore finally adopting a prograniiue the (Jongross 
loaders sliould makt* themsolv(*s acijuaintod witli 
the \ievv iield by tiu* authorities, and if jmssiblc 
ai'i'ivo a t an understanding as to tlic terms wbicli 
might be made tho basis for friendly discussion 
and coijj])i\)mise. 

With a view t.o sueli an nmlerstanding, 
uppovtiiniiy exists in India foi* personal com 
municatiioii with tho iiigh authorities through tlio 
Jndian membors (;f the Exociitivo and Legislati\e 
Councils. Ibittho situation is veiy difieiont a,*- 
regards jieoph’ in England, who are cut oirfiom 
contact with Indian [mjiular feeling - rabfo 
(ie/fetidna — both by distance and by insuliicient 
familiarity with local and personal conditions. 
It is evident, thorefovo, that as the seat of powder 
is in England, special action is required in order 
to establish ©fiectual touch with the influences 
which control British public opinion. the 

nature of that action shall be, it must rest with 
the Congress leaders to determine, 

THE BOMBAY COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 

The following Press Note has been sent by 
Principal Austey regarding the scope and func- 
tions of the new College : — 

A great many enquiries reach me from all 
parts of India as to the aim and function of the 
Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics. 
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These enquiries, moreover, are frequently accom- 
panied by complaints that a go6d deal of ignor- 
ance and positive misapprehension exist on the 
subject^ and it seems as if many young Indians 
in this way unwittingly lose an opportunity for 
which they have actually long been waiting. 

May I, therefore, since the question of every- 
thing connected both '»vith the improvement of 
the country’s economic organisation and the level- 
ling up of individual business capacity is admit- 
tedly of national importance, ask for a little of 
your space in order to give your readers the re- 
quired information in outline ? The circumstance 
that the College lias been re named, so as to more 
fully indicate its scope, scorns to atford a conve- 
nient occasion for doing so. ^ 

The founding of this College was due, in the hist 
instance, to the enlightened advocacy of Indian 
businessmen, economists, and educationists (the 
name of Mr. D. E. W'acha and of Mr. K. S. Aiyar 
standing out perhaps most prominently), and ul- 
timately to the special efforts of the late Governor 
of Bombay, Lord Sydenham. 

The general pur{)Ose of the College is to furnish 
young men embarking on a business life with an 
education of a University standing in subjects 
that are bound to be of ]>i'iniary interest and im- 
portance to them in their after careers. 

The College was founded on the model of the 
great and rapidly developing institutions of a 
similar type in England, the Continent of Europe, 
and America -such as tiie London School of 
Economics, the Colleges of Commerce in Cologne, 
Franfurt, etc., and the “ Faculties ” of Commerce 
at the Universities of Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and of the U. S, A., which have done so much to 
deepen and widen the understanding of industrial 
and commercial matters in the countries where 
they have been established. 

It thus aims at training a class of Indian 
businessmen capable of rising— by virtue of 
expert knowledge, breadth of outlook, organising 
capacit;^, and force of character — to the higher 
and more responsilde positions in enterpiiso of 
every kind. 

With this object the College otters — or, in some 
cases, will shortly otter : — 

(а) An obligatory general course in subjects, 
an acquaintance with which is indispensable to 
every' well-informed bu.sines.sman, e.g,^ Economic 
Theory, Industrial History, Commercial Geogra- 
phy, Administration, Public Finance, Statistics, 
Merpantile Law, Business Organisation. 

(б) Optional courses in special subjects, which 
are selected by students in accordance with the 


particular requirements of their intended vocation; 
e.g , Hanking, Accounting, Actuaripl IScience, the 
Organisation of the Cotton Trade, Higher Econo- 
mics with special reference to Indian conditions. 

It will thus be seen that a professional train- 
ing on the theoretic side for specific lines of 
business-requiring, of course, to be combined 
with practical experience, but illuminating, 
consolidating, and extending the latter — goes 
hand in hand with a general education of a kind 
equally suitable to the man of attairs and to the 
student of social phenon)ena for their own sake. 

The teaching given at the College is through- 
out practical, not, to be sure, in the sense that the 
lectures or classes attempt to replace the concrete 
experience of the ottico or factory. Claims of 
that kind only too often 'incur the just ridicule 
alike of businessmen and scholars. As indicated 
a moment ago, it is a (juestion not of supplanting 
but supplementing. On the ^ other hand, the 
teaching is practical in the sole sense that is 
applicable to College courses, namely, in tliat it 
is integrally based on experience - accumulated 
and generalised - and in that it c^ontinually keejts 
in touch with current developments of business 
organisation so as always to remain genuinely 
“ alive.” 

The College is alliliated with the University of 
Bombay and alone of all institutions in India 
provides a systematic course of study leading to 
the degree of a Ihichelor of Commerce. It will 
also, in due course, otter facilities under trained 
investigators for post-graduate research in con- 
nection with the many problems of Indian 
economic development, post, present and future. 
Incidentally it should be mentioned that 
Bachelors of Commerce of the University of 
Bombay, who have taken Advanced Accounting 
and Auditing” as their special subject at this 
College will l)e entitled to the Diploma in Account- 
ancy, which will in future be a (j[ualification for an 
Auditor’s Licence, 

Attaclied to the College is a Library, which 
although of only recent date comprises a large 
and steadily growing collection of literature 
dealing with the various subjects in which the 
College specialises. Probably, indeed, it may 
already claim to contain a complete set 'of 
works on Social Science, Economics, Commerce, 
Banking, Geogntphy, Administration, Finance, 
Accounting, etc., than the student is likely 
to find elsewhere. 

In addition to books in the conventional sense 
a s[)ecial feature is made of pamphlet, reportfll 
and Government publications, which are often 
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' of permanent importance. Moi*eover, a great 
number of ^>eriodical8 — technical and other — is 
taktn in for the reading room, and then kept for 
subsequent reference. 

In general, the Libiary, besides assisting the 
ordinary College undergraduate, is intended to 
provide research students with ample sources of 
information and to be a unique place of reference 
for any serious student of commercial and econo- 
mic questions. 

There is no necessity to encroach on 3'our 
space by touching on the internal organisation 
of the College. Many features in connection 
with the latter, e.g.^ the visits of observation to 
places of commercial interest, the address \ eri- 
odically delivered by distinguished outsiders, the 
class and seminar melihod, etc., are interesting 
enough ; but for the moment 1 am merely con- 
cerned to make quite clear what functions the 
College, as a whole, is designed to fulfil alike in 
the educational system of Indi^i and in hei' eco- 
nomic development. 

1 should, however, like just to add that it is 
sought to achieve the largely conceived ends 
which we have in view by means genuinely in 
keeping with them ; that is to say, by placing all 
our specialist teaching on as broad a cultural 
basis as possible ; by jealously preserving free- 
dom of unbiassed investigation ; and finally, by 
upholding the ideal of high character ns the 
indispensable adjunct of scholarship and practical 
ability. 

LAWLESSNESS IN THE PUNJAB. 

The following Pi*ess communiq'ite has been issued 
by the Punjab Government : — 

In connection with the memorial recently pre- 
sented to the Punjab Government by the Punjab 
Hindu Sabhn on the subject of the recent 
outbreak of lawlessness in the South-West Punjab, 
the Lieutenant-Governor received a deputation of 
leading Hindu gentlemen at Simla on the 6th 
instant. The deputation represented that the 
large proportion of discharges and acquittals of 
accus^ in the dacoity cases committed in the 
Multan, Muzafiargarh and Jhang districts had 
produced a feeling qf insecurity among the Hindu 
community } they asked that measures should be 
taken to ensure adequate protection to the 
peaceful inhabitants ; and they put forward 
certain suggestions to secure this end. 

The deputation were informed in reply that 
Government were not at jnesent in a position 
to discuss the reasons for^^^the large number of 
acquittals and dischargei^ as oopieB of the 


decisions in the majority of cq,sesh»id not \et reach- 
ed it, but considering the great difiieulties pre- 
sented most of the cases, the number of 
olfendeis brought to justice, though srnalj «s com- 
pared with the number engaged in the daeoities, 
wa.s substantial. The results of the d.'jcoity trials 
in the various Courts up to the nth June aio as 
follows : — • 

Of 4,044 persons sent up for trial, 420 have 
been convicted, 2,403 discharged or acejuitted, 
and 1,221 still remain under trial. The bulk of 
those convicted have been sentenced to substan- 
tial terms of imprisonment averaging about five 
years. As regards executive action, Government 
fully realised the necessity of re-establishing order 
and preventing terrorism or further lawlessnc.ss. 
It had, therefore, already taken steps to ensure the 
preservation of peace and order in the districts 
concerned.^ The police ih all three districts have 
been very materially strengthened, the local 
officers have been instructed to issue freely arms 
licenses for protective purposes to respectable 
persons, and also to take security from all 
would-be disturbers of the public peace. 
Action under the Ilefence of India Act has 
already been taken for the removal of two rural 
notables of the Muzafiargarh district who are 
believed to have instigated lawlessness in their 
local areas, and further action on similar lines 
will be taken against village officers and other 
individuals, whose complicity in the disturbances 
is suspected on reasonable grounds. At the same 
time enquiry is being made by the local officers 
into the conduct of certain officials who are said 
to have failed in the discharge of their duty dur- 
ing the disturbance. Liberal rewards have also 
been offered for the arrest of the more prominent 
among the absconders. Further proposals are 
under consideration for quartering a substantial 
body of punitive police under a gazetted officer 
in the recently disturbed areas, and the cost of 
this measure will be borne by the offending in- 
habitants. The district staffs have been , streng- 
thened temporarily in the two districts of Jhang 
and Muzafiargarh, and with the large force of 
police, which will shortly become available, the 
prospect of any recrudescence of lawlessness 
should be remote. 

THE QUETTA CADET COLLEGE. 

The rules for admission to the new militeury 
cadet school at Quetta are published. We are 
by no means astonished to see that Indians are 
Excluded from admission to schools situated in 
In<Ua itself I and apparently even financed from 
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the Indian Excheijufir. Wii are rjiiiiiliar with 
such humiliating anomalies ; foi* does not the 
(lovernment of Indi\ mean the (iovernment by 
non- ludhuis ^ And doe.^ not- the Indian Oivil 
Sarvioe practically mean tin' service manned by 
non-Indians And was not a bigli }HU-.sonage 
reported to in.ve exu^'esstd siir]>i’i.se at the 
proposal of intiodueing an Indian a foreign 
element — in the Exceutive (\juncil of a (*overnor 
of India ? We wtive T»ot, t.lnn elore, astonished, 
when we read that the (^)net.i i Cnki seliool was 
Wi open to Indians ; l)nt we eimfess we were not 
a little pained and (‘\erj felt insult, od. We knew 
that tlve Sandhurst and i/t lioi- seliools in the United 
Kingdom, from whieli military otiictjrs are recruit- 
ed for the army in India, had 'closed their doors 
against Indians. Hut they were distant and 
distance softene<] the insult, though obviously 
it could in no \y-y lend cneii<intmenfc to the view. 
But the fact that in a sehool in India and sup- 
ported to all aj)|)iMra,nees by Indian money. 


Indians should be forbidden to tread a ground 
whore non-Indian Britishers might rush in, is 
not very gratifying to the pride or self-respect 
of India. Indians ar<i ready to take their proper 
share of burdens and responsibilities which attend 
an Ernpii e and all that it means ; they are 
helping it with money and life-blood wlienovor 
that is allowed to be [)Oured. But they would 
like to be spared th(' sight of humiliating dis- • 
tinctions in tlieii* own country o])erating against 
tlieiriselves and enforn>d by tlieir own (loverii- 
ment. The Heavens would not fall if Indian 
youths arc admitted in the (^>uetta school, 
nor should we tliink British morality or cidtuie 
or sense of justice suller an unbearable shock by 
such a concession. Men like liord Minto and 
Lord Kitelieiier have declared themselves in 
favour of granting commissions Indians. What 
is it then that prevents the introduction of such 
a measure I Is it ;my thing else than prejudicr^ 
and suspicion '( — TJiv Mahratta. 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIANS AT OTTAWA. 

The indentured Jmliansof Ottawa have, decided 
to perpetuate! th(! mornory of the late Mr. Gokhalo. 
An appeal is being made to the. [luhlic for siih- 
Horiptions, the anujunt collected to he usfMl -for 
the purcdiase of a [lioee of ground at ()tt!iwa, 
the erection of suitable htiildings thereon for the 
purpose of establishing a Kest House for Indians, 
the same to lie used as a .School, and the employ- 
ment of a Resident Teacher. Messrs. Maliabeer, 
Daudial Singh, "and Moousamy Paiidarain aie 
the organisms. Mr. West, Phomix, has consent- 
ed to take cliargt! of the funds and check the 
accounts. 

INDIANS IN TRINIDAD. 

Mr. Herbert U. De Lisser gives in thecolumus 
of the Daihj GUmii^r (Ja.maicu) some information 
on the position ami jirospects of British Indians 
in Trinidad. Tlic popubitioti of tlie I.sland 
includes the Fieii(!h, English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Indiaii a-nd Afi-ican elements ; and the only 
cammunity pos^e^sillg title to homogeneity are 
the Indians. They are about 100,000 strong 
and of these fully 50,000 are Trinidad bom. 
Thefio latter have no intention of ever returning 
to Indie- And an experiment is said to have proved 


dis.istrous. Some wlio Imve been taken thithe 
by their parents,” says Mr. JJssim*, “ ha\o 
loudly clamouiTal to be sent liack tc) the land of 
their bii‘th , they found that life there was mitiie 
]y dillbreni from th.d. to whiidi tlu'y had liecu 
accustomed, thiit they were strang(‘is in a strange 
Inml. And yet these Indians do not mix witii 
other natives. A fea' intermarry, a few become 
(.Ihristians ; hut tin' vast majority remain in 
social and domestic life a. .separate community. 
A handful of them would disappear in the couise 
of yeai’s ; fifty or a hundred tliousand of tliom 
having a common religion ?ind a distinct racial 
consciousness will do nothing of the kind.” The 
Indian community in Trinidad comprises all 
cUsses of people in social scale, from more agri- 
cultural labourers to nnin occupying high positions, 
There aie labourei’S on the road, clerks in 
stores and public ofiices, and lawyers and other 
opulent classes who drive in motor cars. 
of these latter is a nominated member of the 
Legislative Council, and it needs no mentioping 
that if elective , franchise be granted there are 
many who are . fully cortipetent to seek election 
to the Council We are glad to team that 
tke leading personalities of this community take 
care to that the labourers of their race ar^ 
not cheated or oppre^pd.*’ 
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1N1>[AN LAHOXTli IN ZULULAND 

The Chaivmanof the Planters Duion, 

South Africa, in his annual ic.poit, says : — 

“ Indian lahom* has still been coming in 
from Natal, but I doubt if in suthcient nmnbers 
to fill the VMcaiicies of those who are return- 
ing to India. It is a. matter for regret that 
planters, in tlu'ii eagoness to get labour, 
sJiould raise the ])rice ol* w.ages. I'liirty shih 
lings for male adults and 1 ?.s-. for women are 
the general priees^ hnt some have gone as 
high as , hut for what reason it is diffiiailt 
to say. During the cutting season Zulus 
were ]>lentiful, and 1 do not think any ]danter 
was left with his crops unliarvest(Ml on that 
.account. Hut during tlie olV season they liave 
graduJilly drifted h-if*^ to their homes, so that we 
ai(‘ left witii t-he cjinc, to weed .as best we can. 
Thi.s reason lias heon woi’so Ilian usual owing to 
th(! amount of sickmsss, J am not fully coginsant 
with the methods eanployed hy ific Native 
Depavt)nent, the Kesidenfc Magisti'ate, or the 
Polic*", ]>ut, <m itH|iiiry, thei-e has been very little 
local attention given to tlie matter, whih* tht; 
natives have het-n dying by the hundred. Indnidu- 
ally, we can only helj) tln)se with wliom vvo arci in 
toucji, but one would have tJiought that the author 
ities, wliucver they aie, would ]iav(‘ made some 
movement, if only to supjdy the police or tlie 
headman of drstiicts with medicine to sell to the 
natives at a cJieap rate, and e.isily obtainable, by 
which means the virulence of ’the. hner miglit 
have been somewhat le.ssened,” 

THE R. A. IMAIIDUATION LAW. 

From a paragraph in the Inditm Oprnioii under 
the heading “ A Harsh J )eci.sion,’' it would apiiear, 
Says tlio Indian Suc’ud Heforuim^, that tliose who 
administer the law relating to Indian immigrants 
into Soutli Afi ica, do not recognise the .second 
of the Ten Command men ts, which enjoins that 
one shall honour his father and his motlier. An 
old lady has been refused permission to spend 
the evening of her life with her only son who 
is settled in that colony, and on whom she 
depends for lier maintenance. What is to become 
of her left alone in her old age in India, is appar- 
ently no concern of the South African author- 
ities. This divorce of considerations of morality 
and humanity from laws relating to coloured 
races is a disgrace to nations wfiioh profess to be 
Christian and civilised, and in the immanent 
justice of things, It will be their ruiii if tl^ipy do 
not repent and return betimes to the path of 
rectitude, ^ A 


POSITION OF INDIANS IN COLONIES. 

In connectiuu^w’ith the Memuiijil suluuitt(‘d to 
the OovPinment on the (jiu'.stiou of the position 
of Indians in the colonies and ])ai ticul.irly in 
Canada by the Dnitod Pio\ii]Cts tkmgrhss Com 
mittee, a rejily has Ixm'u leteived from tlie (Io^ 
ejaiiiient of the Cniled Pi ovirices, w Imdi says the 
whole ^jne.stioj) of nnii^dont ni ed emigi.'ition to 
eolonie.s is under eoiisid(!r:it.U)ii ol tin* ( h)\ oi niiKuit 
of India and matters de.all v\'itli in the jMenioiial 
will reeeiv(‘ theii tvunest .attention in any 
negotiations whiidi may hi* uinhu t,:tkeii witdi the 
Colonial (h)vernments wdth a \ ie.w to aniving .at 
a satisfa,(d.oi y .solution of the dilliciikies which 
have arisen. 

KMIOHA^l'KiN TO SDlTTlI AFHIChA. 

Th(‘ following proeiMlure has boon .arrangod by 
th(‘ ( Ion eirimen t of India in discussion with the 
Coveu-rum*#^- of tlie Ciiion of South Afiica, to 
bualita,t(‘ the admis.'>ioii into the Union of the 
wives and minor ehildi 'ai of Indians resident in 
that count,! y 

1. Till* husband or father resident in South 
Africa who desires to obtain a certific'ate of ro- 
lationship from a jMagistrate in India to faeilitato 
the admission into the Ibiion of South Africa of 
his wif(' or thildrmi undi'r the age of sixteen 
years will, irJ the first instance, make application 
ill the prescribed form to the immigration 
authorities in South Africa or to the Magistiate 
of the District in South Africa in which he is 
ro.siding and on obtaining from the proper oliicer 
in South Afrje.'i a certificate in respect of his 
application will transmit the s.ame to his wife or 
child, as the case may he, for production with his 
application for a certificate of relation.shij) before 
the principal local Magistrate in India, viz.^ the 
(^-hief Presidency Magistiate in a Piesidency 
Town, the Political Oflieoi- in a Native State, or the ^ 
District Magistrate elsewhere. 

2. The prinoifKil local Magistrate in India on 
receipt of such application and on production 
before him of the certificate issued in South 
Africa will institute an enquiry either personally 
or through an oflicer not below the rank of a 
Deputy Xahsi Id ar, a Suh- Deputy C^olleetor or .a 
Mamlatdar according to the province concerned, 
and if tlie senior Magistrate is satisfied as to the 
alleged relationship, he will grant a certificate of 
relationship in the attached form. in favour of* the 
person (or pei’sons) referred to in the application 
who will present it to the Jm migration Officer at 

^ the port of entry in support of (lier — his or their) 
claim to admission into the Union. 
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INDIAN POPULATION IN CROWN COLONIES. 

The following Return, sliowing the total population and the Indian ^population separately in 
various Colonies and Protectorates, was recently published by the Imperial Government 


I 


British Guiana 
Ceylon 

East Africa Protectorate 
Fiji Islands . . 

Jamaica 

Leeward Islands : — 

Antigua (with Barbuda and 
Redoiida) 

Dominica . . 

Montserrat 

9t. Christopher and Nevis • 
Virgin Islands 
Malay States (Federated) 
Mauritius 
Seychelles 
Straits Settlements 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Uganda 

Windward Islands : — 

Grenada 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 


Total 
Population. 


Indian 

Population. 


Adult Indian Population. 


309,041 

4,110,367 

4,000,000 

139,541 

831,383 

32,296 

33,863 

12,196 

43,303 

5,562 

1,036,999 

377,083 

22,691 

714,069 

333,552 

2,843,325 

66,750 

48,637 

41,877 


126,517 

470,651 

11,886 

40,286 

17,380 

3 

8 

2 

38 

172,465 

♦257,697 

420 

82,055 

50,585 

1,622 

406 

2,064 

376 


f Males 
[ Females 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


53,083 \ 
34,779 I 


20,062 

8,785 

7,137 

4,775 


Males 

. 116,626 

Females . . 

. 28,368 

Males 

. 89,996 

Females . 

. 71,833 

Males 

. 31,989 

Females . 

17,159 


87,862 

28,847 

11,912 


144,994 

161,829 

49,148 


* Indo-Mauritian, 222,301 ; other Indiane, 35,396. 

• The above Return is compiled from the 1911 Census Repbrts of the various Colonies and 
Protec toiates. * 

Where no figures are furnished none are available. 

Adults have been registered as persons aged 16 years and upwards as the quinquennial grouping 
of ages in the Census Returns makes 15 and 16 the maximum and minimui^respectively of two groups. 
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MYSOJIH economic CX)NFEHEN(.^K. 

At noon on the 21st June in the public offices 
of lling.iloi'e, the si^th session of the Mysore 
Economic Oonferonee began its sittings. Sir 
M. V'^isv(!sv;\rayya opened the meeting as President 
in e s[)eech convoying the progress achieved by the 
Institute. After that voluminous reports were 
read by the (Committee on agriculture, education, 
commerce and industries and local finance the 
outstanding features of wliich are as follows- — 
The compulsoiy education scheme is lining worked 
out gi-adiially. It is too eai ly to soi‘ it in full 
operation. I nv<*stigations into the ]U‘a('ticability 
of mauubu'ture of pM[)er pulp in the State are 
l)i‘ing procei*(led witJi in several directioii.s. Mr. 
Itiit't, ;i technical e?:])ert, is conducting tests on 
sample.'^ of grasses and bamhoos l(;Cally available. 
'Pu <ibtain an (Estimate ol working costs under 
fa(‘tory coiiditiuii'' an agieenient. lias iieon made 
with a factory in India, to manufacture paper 
from 2‘t tons of f rushed liaiiiboo sent from Mysore 
wdioso lesonices in grasses and hamhoo are ample 
for [)ulp ori a commej-cial scale. It has been de- 
cided to stai-t a cotton null at Ikmgalore with 
20,000 s[)in(lles ami oOO looms with an estimated 
aimUid outturn of ‘12 lakhs of pounds of yarn and 
IK lakhs of pounds of cotton. Idioro arc reason- 
able prospects of success. (Capital required is 
about 1(» lakhs. A local eompa.ny has olfbred to 
start a match factoiy at Shimoga with proposed 
output of JOO gross boxes per day on a capital of 
half a lakh. The committee recommend certain 
conces.sions to he oper.itive only alter half the 
capital is i’Mi.sed. 

THE Oil IKK OF UANTA. 

The Chief of Oanta State ( Bombay Presidency) 
has generously oflered Ks. In, 000 towards the 
purchase of a motor ambulance for the use of the 
sick and wounded soldiers in India. The offer 
has been griitefully accepted by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. , 

’ PATIALA AND INDIAN TROOI'S. 

The Maharaja of Patiala has given ton thousand 
each of sliirts, waistclotbs, towels and combs ^for 
the Sikh soldiers serving at the front. He also 
provided sweetmeats to all the Indian .soldiers* at 
the front on the occasion of the King’s birthday. 
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MAHARAJA OF KAPPUTTIALA. 

A Routers telegr.'im, didied London, Juno Gth, 
stated that a (lerman, claiming relationshiji with 
a Oeneral, had lieon arrested on a churge of 
stealing the strong box of His Higlinoss the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, containing importiint 
papers from a room in a hotel in Salt Lake City 
in America where II is Highness was then travel- 
ling. Jt is gi’atifying to learn that information 
received since at Kapurthala not only confirms 
the niport that tho»t]iiof, wliu is a German spy, 
has been arrested, but adds that the box con- 
taining the valuable papers, has been recovered. 

MYSORE VILLAGE COMMITTEES. 

The Inspector General of Education Mysore, 
has i.ssued a circular to Inspecting Officer and 
Headnm.<ters in connection with enli.sting the co- 
opoi’ation of schoolmaster^ in populari.sing the 
Village Improvement Selieme. Individual mem- 
bers of Village tJornmittees are doing their best, 
but one of the principal diiliculties experienced in 
making the work of the Committees as a whole 
effective is the general lack of intelligent men in 
villages to act as guides to the Village Committees. 
This IS where the schoolmaster is supposed to 
come in. When he is not engaged in teaching he 
will give instruction to illiterate adults, organise 
continuation classes, give popular lectures and 
original readings to the people, and, if they can 
find any further time and energy, take an active 
part in other forms of healthy village activities. 

THK COOOH BEHAR JEWELLERY THEFT. 

The jewellery stolen from the rooms of Her 
Highness the Maharani of Coo(.;h Behar, valued at 
nearly four lakhs of rupees, has been reserved in a 
very strange manner. His Highness the Maharaja 
received on the 22nd of May an anonymous 
letter in Bengali, saying that the jewellery was 
concealed in a pucca well in the Khalasipara block 
of the town, about a mile from the Palace. His 
Highness proceeded to the spot with a party and 
found the jewellery valued at Rs. 3,75,000 tied 
in a piece of cloth. One ring valued Bs. 50,000, 
a gold bracelet and some sovereigns were found 
missing. The miscreants are still at large and 
anonymous letters are still being reoeiv^ from 
them. 
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THE MAHARAJA OF HARIA. 

The return home *of His llfghness Maharaja 
Banjitsinghji from the battlefield of France, has 
been made the occasion of a iseries of festivities 
at Baria. En route to Baria His Highness receiv- 
ed ovatioi^s at Sumt, Baroda, Godhra and Piplod. 
At Baroda a deputation from His Highness the 
Gaekwar awaited the •'Maharaja and his party. 
The Barot community then presented His 
Highness with an address. At ftodlira station 
His Highness was received by, among others, 
Mr. Hudson, I’olitical Agent, Rewa Kant ha, and 
the Nawab Saheb of Vadasinor. 

The special conveying His Highness uhd the 
party then arrived at Piplod which was gaily 
decorated as also the route from Piplod to Baria. 
The capital of the State had put on holiday attire. 
All the roads and streets were tastefully decora.t- 
ed with flags and buntings and triumphal arches 
with suitable inscriptions wore erected at conve- 
nient places. His Highness then motored to the 
old Durbargadh where a Guard of Honour of the 
Baria Infantry presented arms and a salute was 
fired. 

On arrival at the palace His Highness held a 
Durbar to receive an adflress from the mercantile 
community of the Panch Mahals. 

HOLKAirS SQUADRON TO THE FRONT. 

His Highness the Maharaja Holkar has placed 
his escort Stjuadorn at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India for field sorvii’C at Barah. His 
Highness the Maharaja, who was at Matheran 
when the troops left, met his officers and men on 
the Hth May at Neral and addressed the Squa- 
dron saying 

“ Major Bhawan Singh, officers and men of my 
army, — It is in a few words that I am going to 
address you. This is not the time for a long 
speech. The only thing I can say to you is that 
you are going to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the brave men of some of the great nations of 
Europe in the righteous cause of the British Em- 
pire. Keep up the cherished and honoured 
traditions of the House of Holkar in doing your 
part of duty by showing to the world that 
there are still men in our dominions who, when 
time comes, play their part by looking upon duty 
" as heavy as mountain and death as light as feather. 
I also take this opportunity* of thanking you for 
your past services to my State and my jjerson. 
Best assured, your families will be well t^en care 
of. Now go, obey orders, do your duty, and do 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, DEWApS. 

'J’he enlarged Advisory Council of the Dewas 
State was recently inaugurated by His Highness 
the Raja, who, in the course of his speech alluded 
to the depressed condition of the agriculturists, 
the various means taken in bringing to them the 
fruits of civilisation, and the zealous interest of 
the otficers of the State in trying to achieve the 
sime end. Mr. Samarath, the second member of 
Council, having explained the aim.s, objects and 
constitution of the new (\)uncil, Khasea Sahib 
Jlahara.j, the Minister, i*eviewed the progress of 
the State during recent years. 'J'urning to the 
formation of the new Council he said be believed 
its existence had opened a new page in the his- 
tory of the State. 

H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANIR. 

It is lepoi'ted tliat the Mahara ja of lUkanir, 
who was for soiJU‘ months on the Stafl’ of Sir 
John French, but bad to return to India at the 
end of Janiuiiy owing to the severe illness of his 
daughter, is sullering from a serious break- down, 
and will bo unable to return to the front for the 
present as lie had intended. 

MUSLIN INDUSTRY IN GWALIOR. 

From the Imlian Textile Joirnial we learn that 
a successful .attempt has been made to revive the 
ancient industry, viz.^ weaving of the Dacca 
muslins. At (’handeri, in the Gwalior Sttite, is a 
colony of about 1,400 weavers who Uivo boon train- 
ed to this special work. Some thirty >cnrs ago one 
of the manufacturers of Dacca muslin sjud that the 
difficulty was that the generation of women who 
spun the yarn suited for these filmy muslins had 
died out, and also that the long- stapled cotton 
from which it was spun was no longer available. 
But now yarn is being imported from Manchester 
which ought to satisfy the most exacting weaver, 
as a single ounce of it is more than seven miles 
in length ! Chanderi is among the hills of 
Gwalior, so its climate is better suited than that 
of the plains for this very delicate work, and the 
school, which was established in 1 909, trains the 
weavers in all departments of their work ; they 
are producing all kinds of cloth, both silk and 
cotton, from the strong thick fabrics fit for the 
roughest and hardest wear, to the fine muslins as 
filmy as gossamer and as light as air ; and most of 
the Indian courts, we are told, are being supplied 
from Ohanderi. The Principal of this School, to 
whbm its success is mainly, if not wholly due, is 
vre understand an Indian, 
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INDUSTKIES IN THE U. P. 

Reports of the United Provinces Board of 
Industries show that very satisfactory progress 
has been made. Specific recommendations with 
regard to the oil-pressing industry were under 
the cionsi deration of (jovorn merit. The scdieine of 
self-help affnctirig the perfume industry was 
occupying their attention. (Bass makers had 
been placed in touch with the supplieis of 
chemicals. Proposals for the formation of co- 
operative societies anfongst bangle-makers were 
being examined. Jh*actical help had been given 
in several directions to the dyers. The leather 
trade had Iram furnished with additional tanning 
materials and a comprehensive scheme for a 
central einporium for indigenous small wares and 
art productions had been formulated. The 
Oirector of Jridustries, invited s[)ocial attention 
to the extensive use of adulterants in the oil 
trade. Over two million gallons of white oil were 
imported fiom (lermany in the year ended II 1st 
March, 1914 -aduiittedly intended solely for use 
as adiilter.ants, Timinly as a. constituent of ‘ghee* 
and cocoanut oil while imports of bloomloss 
oil from America were enormous as they were 
being used throughout the country as an adulter- 
ant for all coloured oils. The Board, while 
recognising the evil, could suggest no efi’oetive 
remedy. The J)iv<‘ctor of lndusti*ics informed 
the Board that he had sent invitations to gentle- 
men interested in the local industries to act as 
honorary trade correspondents and that he had 
met with a warm response ; and it was hoped 
with their aid to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion likely to prove useful to the minor 
industries of the Provinces. 

BOMBAY SEA-BORNE TRADE. 

As a result of the war, the sea-borne trade of 
the Bombay presidency during the year 1914-15, 
fell by about 60crores,not including the figures for 
Sind. This decrease comprises a fall of 57 crores 
in private trade, and 3 crores in Government 
transactions. The shrinkage iiw private trade 
was both on account of foreign and coasting 
trade, the former having decreased by 63 crores, 
and the latter by 4 crores* The return for •the 
Madras presidency also shows a decline of nearly 
crores. 


H V DRO- ELECTRIC SCHEM ES. 

Wo understand that^ tho Government of 
Madras have under investigation a hydro-electric 
scheme in connection with what is known as the 
Siruvani project in Coimbatore district. The 
(Jovernment have for a long time been trying to 
find out a practicable water supply project for 
Coimbatore town which is badly in need of an 
improved supply, and it is hoped it may be pos- 
sible to get a siipply^ at a reasonable cost from 
the Siruvaih River by combining a hydro-electric 
power bchcmo with a supply scheme. Rough 
estimates have been prepared which indicate that 
the ]>rojeet is promising, but no definite conclu- 
sion can be reached until detailed investigations 
now in progress arc completed. If the power 
scheme now under investigation is proved to be 
practicable, it is believed that the South Indian 
Railway Company will build a new workshop at 
Podaniir obtaining its power and water supply 
from the Siruvani project. There is also a con- 
siderable demand for power from mills in 
Coimbatore. Another hydro-electric project 
that has been investigated is in connection with 
the Pykara Falls, and gaugings are now in pro- 
gress. It is believed that a power scheme of 
considerable magnitude could be developed at 
reasonable cost. There are minor schemes for 
lighting Cotacjxmund, one getting its water power 
from Lovedale Lake and the other from Kalhatty 
Falls. 

THE “EMDENVS'^ DAMAGE. 

Mr. J^aird MacGregor in his Customs Report 
states that Rs. 59'25 lakhs (£395,000) represents 
the loss of cargo caused to Calcutta export trade 
by tho depredations of the enemy’s cruisers. 
Most of this fell to the Emdm^ which sank 
the Diplomfit with 3,833,392 lbs. of tea on 
board, but the Komiysh&rg was a good second 
in disposing of the City of WinoAedter with 
2,887,116 lbs. of Indian and a quantity of Ceylon 
tea. On the import side there is a less full 
record, the only loss to hand being that of 975 
tons of tin, nearly a year’s supply so far as 
Calcutta is €onoei*ned, lost in the Troiltes^ one 
of the Emdm^B captures. As regards jute the 
Emdm ^ank 3,437 bales of the raw product 
and 3,408 bales of manufactures. 
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WHEAT EXPORTS FR01\I INDIA. 

The odleiiil etivteuient of th6 ex[iort of w]ic:it 
and wheat flour from India in the month of April 
1915 , gives a total of .‘141,452 torivS as com pa red 
with ‘542,301 tons in the same month of 1914. 
There are slight reductions in the amount export- 
ed from Bengal and Bombay but a substantial 
increase in the expou^s from Sind and Punjab. 
It is noteworthy that the exports of wheat 
and flour of April 191.5 have been nearly equal 
to those of the Ayiril hist year when there was no 
war. Is this a matter of advantage to India or 
disadvantage economically, asks an up-country 
contemporary. This result is evidently due to 
the special exports directly through tlie (lovern- 
ment. But considering all things the fact that 
exports during war time have not suhered as 
compared with peace time, ?, c., the first half of 
last year has an economic significance. 

TUB OPIUM TRADE.' 

“ It is remarkable,” says the Pioneer^ “ that 
the restrictions upon the opium trade in India 
and China benefited IVrsia in a remarkable way. 
The drug is largely grown in North-Western 
Persia, and no less than 41 per cent, of the value 
of all exports came under the head of opium, 
nearly the whole of the consignments being sent 
to Singapore for consumption in the Straits- 
Settlement and ))ossibly Cliiria. As prices ruled 
high, the trade must Imve been a most remuner- 
ative one. The total shipments to the Struits 
were IKJ tons, while only 11 and 10 tons were 
shipped to the United Provinces and China, 
respectiA'cIy,’ 

WHEAT PRICES. 

The following Press cumninnique issued on 1 0th 
June 191,5 by the Co verniiient of India in the 
Department of Commerce and Industry is publish- 
ed for general information: — 

The Covernment of India in pursuance of their 
previous ]>ohcy have decidcal to make' a fiirthor 
reduction in the maxirmun [)ricc.s which they are 
pn^p;u‘ed to pay for wheat. Additional reasons 
for this contsc cxi.st in the fact that world prices 
are mpidiy falling and the (|uantity which they 
require to pin chase on Government account in 
July is less than in the preceding months. They 
|iave thei'efore decided to redutse prices as follows 
in the cose of Karachi : Existing price four four- 
teein nine Jj. O. B. Karachi June eleventh, four 
twelve nine F. (). H. Kai*achi June eighteenth, 
four ten nine F. O. B. Karachi. A further 
announcement will be made regarding the price 
policy in the case of Bombay and Calcutta. 


GLASS-MAKING IN THE U. P. 

c , 

On the outbreak of war the United Ih-ovinces, 
Government appointed a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of assisting local industries to 
capture a share of the German and Austrian trade. 
The enquiries made, it is said, show that one of 
the most promising openings is to be found in the 
glass industry, which is carried on in sever al puts 
of the United Provinces. Though more or- less 
still in its infancy this tiuile oirei’s great possibi- 
lities. The reasons ar e obvious. The manufae- 
tui*er.s, who have already indulged in various 
costly experiments, are possessed of (;apital and 
are quite prepared to sink it in the improvement 
of their factorieis. They are also fully a,live to 
the unique opportunity oirered by the present 
crisis for invading the (?xtensive mai kets in which 
German and Austrian firms have hithento enjoy- 
ed a practreal monopoly. But there is this great 
difficulty. At present, says tire He.hunr the })ro- 
diicts of the .Indian faetories, speaking generally, 
ar’C somewhat ci ude, consisting mainly of low 
gr*;ule lamp eliimneys, bottles and bangles, and so 
long as tl»e maniifactureis and their men coiitinucj 
to Jack an expert knowledge of the trade little or 
no iiiqnovenient is to be expected. 

DELHI INDLSTRIES. 

Delhi is well kr.own as a plaee th.'it supports 
some small industries. Tlie tinsel industries a,nd 
the brasswai’e of Delhi are patronised by most 
people and it is necessary that these should not 
be allowed to perish at the present time owing to 
the war. We undeistand tliat Govei nmeiit are 
making certain ariangements to holj) the indus- 
tries. It is said that one of the biggest linns in 
Delhi engaged in the wire and tinsel industiy, 
usually employing 1.50 to 200 men, has not work 
cnougli for one. This shows the nature of the 
blast of war upon the industry. The Punjab 
( loverininuit, wo hear, intend to .send some of the 
tinsel work operatives to Lahote and two men 
have gone. The lamp-making industry i.s in a 
similar plight; and both the United Provinces 
and the Punjab Government have interested 
themselves in saving it. The Delhi industry 
relied on German supply of brass burners wl^h 
the Delhi workmen cannot make for want of imit- 
able mfichinery* and of a knowledge of the 
manufacturing process. It is hoped, says a 
Punjab Journal, that Government will import 
traiiled mechanics and appliances from England 
to train local men. 
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TATA HYDRO ELECTRIC WORKS. 

Sir Dorjib .Tatfi, in the •course of bis remarks 
as Chairman of tlu‘ Oeneral meeting, said that 
additional areas have for some months past been 
under investigation with a view to the future 
expansion of the Company’s Hydro-Electric 
Works. Til thi^ instance the (Jompany is carry- 
ing out till} work of investigation under the 
direction of their (hmeral Manager Mr. IL P. 
Oibbs. The necessary surveys liavt^ boon (;om- 
ploted and a geiieiul sclieim^ has been laid out. 
The (irst section of the new undertaking will bo 
in the Andva Valley a l)out mik\s North Nortli 
Wc.st from Walwliaii Dam where a lake has becm 
laid out to sn[)ply nine thousand millions of 
cubic f‘e(‘t of water, and tlic site chosen for the 
l\)vver lliMjse is ncaf the village of Pdiivpuri 
about I ‘J iiiilc^ noi‘th of Kha])oli, the site of the 
present Power House. Tt is found tliat a develop- 
ment capable of su]»plying at hj.ist (iO, ()()(.) Electrical 
Horse Power for 12 hours dail}' in Loinbay can be 
Mjjidil^^iad at a cost much below that of the 
Company’s present woiJc, wiiich should enliaiua* 
materially tin' hiturc ]M*os}»ects of the 1'ata Hyalro- 
hilectiic (Jonipany. 'The scljeme lias been made a 
(*oiicret(‘. (UK* and will now be insjiected and lepoit- 
ed on by an Enginee)' loaned by (lo\ ei'iimcnt, after 
\Nhich details may be made public. The next 
N.illcy to the noi tb, or the Hbama \' alley, has also 
been surv<*yed and is being planned to supple- 
ment. and extern] the vXndra \billey project. 
Hotsveen th(! twoit is anticipated that considerably 
more tliaii I0l),00() Ehjctrical Horse Poiver can 
be made ii\'ailal>le. 

JAPAN’S EX POUTS TO INDIA, 
in an aitii le on commeriaal relations between 
India and tiapan tlie Homhaff Chronicle dwells on 
the increasing exports fi om *lapau to India of 
matches, glass and glassware, hosiery, silk, piece- 
goods and many othei' articles. As regai’ds 
matclios the liguies for April last, being the latest 
avail.ilde, indicate that of a, total importation 
valued at Rs, da[>ari has Hhip[iGd to 

the valno of Rs. 9,94,472 or nearly three-fourths 
of the total supply. In glass and glassware out 
of a total importation to the value of Rs. G,04,5iH 
ill April last, Japan ^ont goods to the value of Rs. 
3,24,817. Now when India has to import goods, 
it does not much matter from where she im- 
ports it provided the market is th^ cheapest and 
best. The point of the Bonibay ChvonieWs com- 
ment is what while Japan has taken full advantage 
of the opportunity that has presented it&elf 
on account of the European war, India has not* 


IN DI Af: F J SO A L S Y STEM . 

Considerable attention hns naturally been 
drawn in India to an introduction by the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Austen Chambeilain to* “ !l’ho 
Indian Oiler of Impel iij Preference,’' by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge recently juiblishod by Messrs. P, 
S. King of London. Eoriin it our new Secretary 
of State wainjly advocates protection for Indian 
industries. The j»assage roads : — 

“ No ono who is willing to face facts and admit 
the truth, even when it is unpalatable truth, will 
deny that the fiscal and economic policy now im- 
posed on India by ibs llritish rulers is hateful to 
Indian opinion. No Tarill" Reformer need dispute 
that, left to thonviclves, Indian representatives 
would establish a system of pure protection, 
diiect(‘d as mueb against Gceat Rritain as against 
tlH‘ i-est of , the world. No candid Free Trader 
will pietcnd that in the system which we have 
established and maintain, with its odious excise on 
cotton goods mannfactin tal in India,, we are acting 
in accordone(‘ with Indian opinion, or even that 
we arc actuated .solely by regard to Indian 
interests, and, few wilj be found to believe, in face 
of the growing Indian opposition and the new 
facilities for its expression which are ai!corded by 
thii recent development ol representative institu- 
tions, that this system can be indefinitely main- 
tained. If we have no altei-native to a system 
which leaves the infant industries of India a prey 
to the growing competition of the rest of the 
world and, esjiecially of its rivals in the Far East ; 
if wo insist on imposing an import duty on 
Lancashire cottons and then in the interests of 
Lancashire require tliat duty to be balanced by 
an excise on all cottons made in Indian power- 
mills, whether com]>etitive or not, the end is 
certain — India will find its own alternative and 
will sooner or later Secure its adoption. ” 

RAILWAYS AND SWADESHI. 

It is siitisfactory to find that one of the largest 
Indian Railway Administrations is evincing a 
laudable desire to encourage the use of Indian - 
made articles in its offices. The North-Western 
Railway recently called for tenders for the supply 
of paints, and it was added that all paints tender- 
ed must be of genuine country manufacture, that 
tenderers must state at what place in India the 
article will be made and that paints of English 
manufacture are not required and will not be 
accepted. 
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MJSCHANIGAL ENGINEERS. 

At the annual meeting of the Calcutta section 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
R. H. Morris presiding, Mr. H. W". Hagshawe 
drew attention to the efforts which are now being 
made at home to increase the output of war and 
the material possibility^, that there might be a 
desire for similar efforts amongst the engineering 
concerns in this country foi- helping in this <liroc- 
tion. Mr. liagshawe proposed and Mr. R. P. 
Adams seconded the following Resolution : “ That 
this Meeting authorises the Committee of the local 
section of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
to investigate the po.ssibility of utilizing the 
resources of the engineering concerns in Hen- 
gal for the nianufacture of m'tinitions of war for 
his Majesty’s foicos, and if found practicable, to 
represent the case to the pi ot)er authorities.” 

POTASH DEPOSITS IN THE i’CTNJAB. 

The following passage is extracted from the 
General Report of the Geological Survey of India 
for the year 1914 ; — 

In July Dr. AV. A. K. Christie, in the company 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India and the 
Assistant Commissioner, Northern India, Salt 
Revenue Department, K he wra, visited the Prussian 
potash mines at Stassfurt to study the mineralogy 
of the deposits and the methods of mining em- 
ployed, with a view to utilising the knowledge 
gained in connection with the possible develop- 
ment of the jiotash dej)Osits at K he wra and Nur- 
pur in the Punjab Salt Range. The Prus- 
sian deposits differ markedly from those found 
in India. They are, of course, incomparably 
greater in extent, but mineralogically there 
is also a wide difference ; altliough both were 
probably similar at the time of their deposi- 
tion the Punjab deposits have been affected 
to a much greater extent by thermal meta- 
morphism, so I that cornallite, for instance, 
one of the chief products mined at Stassfurt, 
is unknown in India. Since the outbioak 
of war the subject has a.ssumed an added 
importance, for the main sources of the world’s 
supply — the deposits in Germany and Austria — 
have been cut off. Althuu^ no real potash 
famine has supervened, chiefly owing to the re- 
opening of many neglected sources in Europe 
and America, the possibility of the economical 
6X{f1oitation of the Indian deposits has been en- 
hancedy and the subject is now engaging the 
atten^n pf the Government of India. 


MADRAS TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Government of Madras have awarded to 
M. H. Krishnaswami, T. S. Ramayya and K. 
Narayaiiaswami a scholarship each of the value of 
Ks. 30 per mensem to enable them to prosecute 
their studies in electrical engineering at the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, for a period 
of four years. 

C AWN PORK DYEINfi SCHOOL. 

A temporary dyeing school has been opened at 
Cawnpore under the direction of the assistant 
technological chemist. The course will extend 
over toil months, and the admission in the first 
instance will be limited to eight students, prefer- 
ence being given to profe.ssion.‘il dyers. All can- 
didates should possess a fnu- knowledge of either 
Hindi or Urd\i and be able to read and write 
good Etiglisli. It is unlikely that [»rofe.ssional 
dyers possessing the latter (pialilication will be 
available. Neither fees will bo charged nor 
scholarships given. The instruction, we learn, 
will, as far as j)os.siblo, be in vernacular, and the 
course will be thoroughly practical, and will 
embrace cotton, wool and silk fibres and all the 
operations jiocessaiy for dyeing properly stiills 
made of them, as also practice in dyeing certain 
classes of dyo-stufls on cotton, wool and silk. 
The syllabus will also include instructions on 
indigenous dye stufls, testing for fastness to light 
and w.i.sbing of the colours dyed, colour- matching, 
and ordin.'iry defects in dyeing. Students on 
joining will have to enter into a written under- 
taking to attend for the ten months’ course. 

ELECTRICAL POWER IN INDIA. 

In a paper on “ Electric Power in India,” Mr. 
H. R. Speyor gives a few details of the most 
important power schemes in India. The largest 
is that of the Tata Hydro-electric Power Supply 
Company, whose power house under construction 
at Khopoli, Bombay J 'residency, will supply 
30,000 horse power, arid later 60,000 horse- 
power, to the Bombay cotton mills. The Cauvery 
power scheme in Mysoi‘o has now a station capa- 
city of 16,750 horse power and transmits power 
92 miles at 35,000 volts, to the Kolar goldfields. 
A further 5,000 horse power is about to be in- 
stalled. The Calcutta electric supply undertak- 
ing has a capacity of 1 5,000 horse-power and the 
Bombay Tramways and Electric Supply Company 
has a station of 12,000 horse power. The 
largest private generating station is that of th^ 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Sakchi^ Bengal. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


PADDY CULTIVATION. 

The latest publication of the Ceylon Agricul- 
tural Society is a valuable contribution on the 
Society’s work in connection with paddy cultiva- 
tion. The publication gives sornf^ valuable inform- 
ation on the results obtained by the Society in 
(1) the introduction of new strains of seed paddy 
from abroad, (2) exchange of seed between diilbr- 
ent districts in Ceylon, (;i) trials of iuiprovod 
types of implernonts, (4) demonstmtions on 
the economy of transjdanting, (H) seed selec- 
tion, (()) manuring, particularly the advantages 
of raising green nny;nirG crops in the land 
and ploughing them in paddy cultivation was 
from time immemorial the main oc^caipation of 
the people of Ceylon, and it is so now to a large 
extent. As such the establishment of demonstra- 
tion farms with atta lied depots, where new varie- 
ties of seed paddy, improved ngricultiii'al imple- 
ments, etc., can bo got by the fajmers after 
personal inspection, is riglitly a boon to the 
peasantry, Paddy cultivation, especially in 
Jaifna, gives very poor returns, and it will bo 
highly beneficial to the lo(!al farmers if the 
Agi'icultural Department will facilitate the 
inti’oduction of improve inents which will increase 
its productiveness. 

IRRIOATrON IN KHAIRPUK. 

A correspondent wiites to the Sind (hizeMe : — 
This year the Kliairpiir State will receive its 
supply of water through the new mouth which 
has been constructed at a cost of over two lakhs 
of rupees at a distance of about four miles from 
Kohri. The mouth is about 100 ft. wide 
and 16 ft. deep, and is intended to feed 
four of the six canals in the Khairpur State, viz.^ 
Khabnrwah, Sathlowah, Mirwah No. 1 and 
Mir wall No. 2. It is said that the mouths of the 
above canals were not working quite satisfactorily 
and hence the project of giving a new mouth 
to all the canals at some favourable point in 
the river. The season for cultivation having 
already advanced, the work of constructing 
regulators for the different canals is being 
pushed through. Any unavoidable delay in 
opening the canals will considerably handicap 
the z(mindars in reaping the benefit of the rice 
crop but will give them the advantage of the 
Bagi crop as the canals henceforth are expected 
tp be perennial, 


AGRIOULTURAi. BANKS FOR INDIA. 

In the course of an interesting article on 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies and Banks, 
Mr. D. K. Waclii writes Xetn India : — What 
vitally allects the welfare of agricultural produ- 
cer could be effected by the community itself. 
For it goes without saying that the total prosper- 
ity of any country depends primarily on the 
agriculturists. In India there are in every 
province a fair number of wealthy persons who 
could start an Agricultural Bank more or Jess 
on j principles underlying the Agricultural Bank 
of Egypt with the same highly beneficial results. 
Jjakhs are commonly spent on marriages, pilgrim- 
ages Jind other religious rites and on luxuries 
which might well bo diverted to this great 
purpose, which is the right purpose to relievo 
the indebted peasant from his slough of chronic 
misery .and want, and uplift him so as to make 
of him not only a freeman instead of the bonds- 
man that he is, but tluj self-respecting, thrifty 
producer who would create wealth in the truest 
sense of the term. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA, 

The Government of India’s review of irrigation 
in India during 191:5 14 shows that 25,000,000 
acres were irrigated during the year and the 
crops raised on the area thus made fertile wore 
worth Rs. 81,00,00,000. The net return on the 
capital employed was over 8 per cent., which is a 
shade better than in either of the two preceding 
years. Amongst the most profitable under- 
takings are the Lower Chenab Canal, which 
earned 42 per cent, and the Lower Jhelum 
Canal, which earned 21 per cent. 

CEYLON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

From an interesting record of this Society’s 
work in connection with paddy cultivation, we 
understand that about thirty varieties of rice 
were introduced from time to time for experi- 
mental purpose. Of these, the kind of rice known 
as Molagu SamhfA seems to be most promising 
having yielded crops more than double that of 
any local variety on the same soil. Yarious 
improvements in the matter of cultivation were 
adopted, and new methods were rntrodnoed ^tb 
good results, 
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SAMPLINC; A FIELD i)V SlUJAliCANE 
The Agricultural Rosearcb .Irfstitute, Pusa, has 
issued a Bulletin embodying tfio results of experi- 
ments conducted by Mr. H. E. Anuett, P».Sc., 
Agricuftural Chemist to the Goverr)iiient of 
Bengal) on experimental cri’ors in field trials with 
sugarcane. His conclusions are as follows : — 

The sample shoiihfc consist of about 200 
canes taken in group.s of tJii*ee from about 70 
places throughout the area. 'I'iiese 70 place.s 
should be accurately moasurocl out and tiuee canos 
nearest to the measured points he taken, provided 
such canes ar(< canes which would normally be 
taken by the cultivator for juice extraction. No 
increase in accuracy seems to haAc obtained by 
taking half plot samples. In these experiments 
the “ 100 canes ” samples seem to have given 
as good results as any othei* method of sampl- 
ing, but samples consisting of only 50 canes are 
much less reliahle. I )at;i ha^'e been ohtairie<l 
bearing on the experimental error which must he 
allowed for in field e\p(‘ri merits with sugaiTnne. 
IRRIGATION MV EJ.E(!TMTG LTKT. 

A recent number of the Jyhhanian says that 
the negotiations regar ding the grant of a tumsid 
orable ai'oa of land in the Ihiujal) to Rai M.iliadur 
Gariga Ram, C.I.E,, M.WG, for* the. purpose 
of an important experiment in irrigation by elec- 
tric lift have now been finally abandoned. The 
scheme as srrbnritted l^y Rai Mahadur Ganga Ram 
was, says an up-cour.try journal, modest and un- 
pretentious, and put forth no oxtraoi’diiiary 
demands in the shape of “ concessions. ” Our 
esteemed countryman, continues the journal, who 
has already done much to pojadarise .scientific me- 
thods of cultivation, applied for* a grant of OjOOO 
acres of land in the Giiji’anwala di^tricit -not 
as a free gift, although ther-o are instances 
in which gifts have hex-n made hut on payment 
of an upset price at a f.air market value. Tfr* 
proposed to generate (der'tric energy from a fall 
on one of the new canals of the Tri})le Canal 
Project, and was agieoablo to fhe suggestion that 
he should pay a reasonable rate for tlic waterr 
power. The only concession for which ho applied 
was that as the land was of indiHereni quality ho 
might be allowed the use of (ranal water in the 
season for the first few years for the value 
of the silt and to assist the development of the 
land while the Wells wer e being sunk and the 
machinery erected. But it appears from the 
Indiamcm that the Punjab Government would 
not grant this concession and accordingly the 
scheme fell through. 


FOOD SI PI’LJKS IN RUSSIA. 

Of all tb(‘ coiintrfcs engaged in the War, 
Russia is in the hap])icst position as regards food 
supplies. We art^ told that tlu^ large surjdus of 
her last wheat, harvest is still in the (*ountry, as 
exports' were stopped Avhon t})e Daidanolles were 
clo.sed and good cro})S arc now on the ground. 
Tier dairy produce from Sil)cria has also been 
held up, as tradic througli the M.dtic is out of 
the <|ucstion ; and thus the country is literally 
full of food. Wheat is clieap tliat millions of 
]>eople who used to consume rye biead arc now 
eating t he wlieatou lor»f , and tlujy can buy at 
very low rates eg^'s, eheest‘, hutten* and poultry. 
The proliibition of tlie s.-dc of vodka ha.^ bad a 
remarkable cflect on the jiealtb of the m.asses, 
and they have also spaie money to .spend on 
wliohi.some food, Russa i m-ay Iia\t' her linancial 
didiciilties, .says tin' same wr»toi , Intt the (jiiestiou 
of food supplies e.m never (’;ins(' lier least 
anxiety. 

AG R K tlM ;r U R .\ L EN ( 1 1 X EER I NG . 

The Bomba V Uov <*inment h.ive ]>nblis]u;d a 
parnplilet entitlcal “ Agnenlf nt al Ikigii(e(M iiig in 
the Monii)ay Ihesidency ” vvitli tlie double' (.)b|<‘ct 
of explaining the valuable* week wliieli is being 
done by the AgncuKur.il Lngnief*r and of inti'o- 
ducing cultivators to that (Mliccr frctd^y for advice* 
and assistance. The; pamphh^t has ;ui introelnc 
tory cbaptei- which do'^ca i})(*s tlie initiation :nnl 
developnK‘nt of the* Agi i(‘ult ural Enginei'r’s 
l)e])artnient, and gives a brief statement of 
the Mgrienltural problem which may ])resr*rit 
tliermselva's to an enginee*!'. Tini otiier ciia[)ters 
trace in detail the work tint lac- already been or 
is now being done in connectieai witli the boring 
of wells, pumping by nu'clianical means and tin* 
use of j)ovve)* plant, in ge*n(^i;'il, ;enrl pai ticular em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that one and the same 
engine can do various kinds of work, and on the 
economic value of co-operative ownership of 
power plants. The concluding chapter shows the 
lines on which the Department is run and explains 
how the Agricultural Engineer’s advice can be 
obtained. The chapter on well-boring ” contains 
an account of tlie measures taken to procure ^n 
a<iequate supply of water in that exceedingly dry 
area in the Dec(ian in which the })reBeiice of trap 
rock below tlie surface of t.lio soil has hitherto 
rendered well-boring an (expensive and risky 
speculation. 
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INDIANS AT THK FRONT. 

Mr. Hoby Dattfi has addressod the following 
sonnet to the Indians at the front : — 

Fight for the enuso of Hritain and of right, 

Ye Indians brave, and lay the tyrant low, 

A cultured yet at heart a savage foe, 

That dares astound the world with ruthless 

[ might. 

For* peace, for coinineree and for freedom fight, 
height to relieve a hapless nation’s woe, 

That in the cause of all the world did throw 
Her lot in with your ting in terror’s spite. 

Vour country needs no tyrant’s lip-deep lore 
Her old enlightenment to vindicate, 

That placed her high among the States of yore : 

I’or valour India always has l)C5en great, 

And ye are India’s sons, and which is more — 
Kit partners of a world -cm bracing State. 

“ the ittnihi onoAN.” 

We are in receipt of a copy of the Silver 
tliiliilee Number of the “Hindu organ,” Jaffna, and 
wc congratulate tln^ conductors of the journal on 
the uniform and sustained success that has 
attended the enterprise. Started as a fortnightly 
live and twenty years ago it has 'continued to 
serve the island in general and the Hindu com- 
munity in particular till as a bi-weekly to-day its 
usefulness has been generally appreciated. The 
•lubilee Number contains a connected story of this 
useful enterprise from the pen of the Editor, 
Mr. A. Sahapathy, and it is amply illustrated with 
the photos of those connected with the journal 
since its inception in 188^. 

MR. TILAK’s QITA-RAHASYA. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak’s Magmm Opus in Marathi 
called the ‘ Gita-tahasya ’ or ‘ the Karma-yoga- 
shastra’ has recently been published. The book, 
Bays the MaJtrattay will prove an epoch-making one 
in Marathi literature. “ People hav^ known 
Mr. Tilak chiefly as a political fighter, or as an 
antiquarian, or as a learned Banskritist., He now 
appears before the Marathi public afi»a metaphy- 
aical and philosopIKcal writer. To compare small 
things with great, Mr. Tilak is seen here taking 
the of a Vyasa after diaearding awhile tlm 
militant one of Autjuna/*' 

9a 


Dr. Babindranaih Tagore* writes in the 
Fortnighth/ Review : — 

Tired of waiting, you burst your bounds, 
Impatient flowers, before the winter had gone. 

Glimpses of the unseen epmer came into your 

[wayside watch, 

And you rushed out riimning and panting, 
O restless jasmines, 0 ti oop of riotous roses ! 

You were the first to march to the breacli of 

[death, 

Vour clamour of colour and perfume fcroublod 

[the air. 

You laughed and pressed and pushed each 

[ other, 

Jhirod your breasts and dropped to the ground 

jin heaps. 

' The sumftier will come in its time, 

Sailing in the flood tide of the south wind. 

But you never counted slow moments to be 

[sure of him. 

You recklessly spent your all in the road in 
[the terrible joy of faith. 

You heard his footsteps from afar 
And flung your mantle of death for him to 

[tread on. 

Your bonds break even before the ) escuor is 

I seen, 

You make him your own ere he can come and 

[claim you. 

Prop. Ernest Haeckel. 

Professor Ernest Ha'eckol, the German 
naturalist, has tendered his resignation as an 
honorary associate of the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation. Professor Haeckel, writing to the*. Asso- 
ciation, says : “ 1 have reached my Blst year, and 
my health is steadily declining. 1 may live only 
a short time, and any prospect of reconciliation 
with England is for me excluded, even after 
peace is made. It is a matter of course that my 
great admiration of the British civilisation, and 
of its leading representatives (Shakespeare, 
Byron, Newjion, Darwin, and so on) cannot be 
decreased. My present feelings of veneration 
and gratitude to the xmmerous friends in 
England, Scotland, and. the British colonies also 
cannot be decreased, since for fifty years my rela- 
tions with them were of the most cordial charac- 
ter; but in a political senae t must despise 
Snglsnd deejfiy,’’ 

, ' '4 
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• THFi THNUU UNIVERSITY lULL. 

The Indian Association of Calcutta is general- 
ly opposed to the idea of denoniinjitional Univer- 
sities. The Association suggests tlie opening 
of classes for the religious training of students 
of communities like the dnins and Sikhs. It 
objects to the compulsory instruction of Hindu 
students in Hindu religion, to the unlimited dual 
powers in the Governoi-General and the 
Lieutenant- ( I overnor, to the omergenc}' powers 
given to the (Jovernor- General to remove pro- 
fessor or examiner, to the power of the V^isitor, 
to the annual jiioceeding oT the University, tc 
the multiplicity of tlie controlling agencies, to the 
appointment of Vice-Chancellor being subject to 
the approval of the Visitor, and to the statutory 
bar against the inclusion of non- Hindus in Court 
which is the supreim^ governing body. The Asso- 
ciation suggests the increase of the number of 
members elected by tlie powers other than the 
donors, the creation of a board of appointment, 
technology and commerce ought to have preced- 
ence over law. 

THE STUDY OV SANSKRIT. 

At a meeting of the Benares Central Brahman 
Saraaj Haksa Sabha, it was resolved to inaugui*ate 
a system of San.skrit examination embracing not 
only logic, philosophy, grammar, astronomy and 
ayurvena, but such new subjects as geogra]>hy in 
Sanskrit. There being no Sanskrit works on the 
latter two subjects, the Mahamandal Press under- 
took to publish such books within six months. 
Several gold and silver medals and scholarships 
have been ofi'ered by Maharajas, Kajahs and 
Zamindars for successful candidates who may 
ppear from any part of India. The Sabha grants 
Research Scholarship of Rs. 1,000 for the most 
auccessful student in modern history. 

OVERl ROWDTNCJ IN OOLLEGES, 

In view of the great dilTiculty that is experi- 
enced in the colleges in every province of India 
to admit fresh students and applicants, it is neces- 
sary for the colleges to sliow each year by statis- 
tics the extent of the overcrowding and the reme- 
dies that are called for. It is suggested that 
unless the Government opens new colleges, the 
present rule regarding the limit of students in 
each college should l^e temporarily set aside, and 
overcrowded classes should bo duplicated. 


Eli ROrEAN TEACHERS. 

A proposal is under the consideration of the 
Madras Government foi* tho establishment of a 
Government Training (College for European tea- 
chers, and it will he in connection with the Law- 
rence Memorial School. Mr, liovetlale, Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras, recently had a 
conference on tht' subject with the Inspectors of 
European Schools in IMadvas, Bombay and Btunia, 
and the Principal of the Lawrence Memorial 
School. App.arontly tla^ (k)llege will serve the 
requirements of Bombay and Biinna also. 

PKESIDENTIAU SCNOOl. IN JiKNGAL. 

The Government of Bengal ha.s approved of 
the scheme of a resulcTitial .school for sons of 
gentlemen. The schoof at Hastings House, 
Alipore, has been placed by the Government of 
India at the temporal \ dis}*os.al of the Bengal 
Government for this pmposo. Hastings House 
will provide accornmodation for fifty boarders. 
Mr. K. W. Papwoi th, B.A., London, has been 
engaged a.s an a^^Niistant master and be, with the 
assistance of four Indian mastm.--, will stax't f,he 
school, which will be niwlei’ tho immediate super- 
vision of the Director of Biil>lic Instruction with 
an advisory committiic of Indian gentlom(*n. At 
present the number of boarders is i*estiicted to 
forty. The kcJiooI will he essentially a boarding 
school, but to start with a, few day scJiolars may 
be admitted. The foe foi- boarders is fixed at 
Ils. 100 and for d.iy scliolar.s at Rs. 25 a month. 
The medium of instruction in all cases will bo 
English but the stmly of the Vernacular and 
Oriental languages will form a conqiulsory 
part of the curiiiMihuii. The work of 
the school has been arranged to suit 
not only those hoys who will ultimately 
proceed to Biitish Dniversities, more especially 
Oxford and 0am bridgt .’ hut also boys who will 
complete their studies id one of the Indian ITni- 
versities. To secure both those aims it has been 
decided to adopt for the first few years the 
Cambridge XJiiiversity Local Elxaminations as the 
standard by which school work may be gauged, 
The Syndicate of tho (Calcutta University will be 
approached with reference to the recognition of 
the higher certificate awarded by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examirmtion Board for the 
purpose of "admission to Oalputta tJniversity 
courses. All school games will he played by the 
boys. There will be a hospital in the school 
c6m{>ound. 
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H. Li. TILAK rs. silt V. (IIIIIOL. 

Sir Edward Oarson, K (v., and Mr. H. K. JJuke, 
K.C., have been nspeciall}' retained by Messrs. 
Downer and Johnson, Solicitors of London, on 
behalf of Mr. Hal iJangadliar Tilak, on a defama- 
tion suit which Avill bo lll(‘d shortly against Sir 
Valentine Chirol in corm<*ction with (certain 
statements contained in the book “ Unrest in 
India published by the latter in 1910. The 
Solicitors have been instructed by Mr. Tilak to 
ask for a fidl a])ology, failing which the suit will 
be filed, heav’y damages lieing claimed. The draft 
of notice, it is understood, vas recently received 
by Mr. Tilak in Hoiiibay, and aftt*r apju’oval by 
cabh‘, tlie notice will be sci\cd on Sir Valentine. 
With regard to the limitatitin periuil of one year, 
it will be claimed by Mi. Tilak tJiat the period 
should date from hi-^ ri*li‘asc in Joly, 1914, since 
he was interned in Ihiima ai tin; time the book 
was published. 

M'l'KALS AOMN^'T A(. I ITALS. 

A writer in tlic Ltnr Tifin.- pistly chani.cteri/es 
the power of appeals enjoud by (lovernment here 
against oi’ders of t\e<(iiil tals by (.Viurts of Law in 
ca]»ital sentences as one ol (lie greatest defects in 
the' Indian Criminal Iboccdurc Code, which is 
opposed to the cardinal ])rincii»les of English 
criminal jurisprudence. W hat makes this arrange- 
ment all the more rcjncliensiblc is the tact that 
this power of appeal cannot be exercised in the 
cases, where the accused an* European British 
subjects. Both Sir Uenry Cotton and Sir Wil- 
liam Byles are doing great service to the ca^.se of 
humanity by bringing this matter again and 
again to the notice of Jrlio British public. The 
Secretary of State for Jrulia in reply to a ques- 
tion by the latter* has stated tliat “ the provisions 
of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code, under 
which appeals from a(!(|uittals are preferred to the 
High Courts, are at present under consideration 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in connexion 
with a Bill for the general amendment of the 
Code. ” 

PUNITH^ roUCE IN PUNJAB. 

• 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has 
ftanctioned a punitive police post nt the villages 
of Bhahzadpur and Shazadpur Mazra in Narain- 
garh tahsil, Ambala district, for a period of thi*ee 
years. ^ 


MR. MAUOMEB ALl’s UTJiUXMENr. 

It is announced that the Government luivc 
.‘‘auctioned an allowance of 11s. lioO j)er mensem 
each to Messrs. Mahomed Ali and SlumkatVYli of 
the Bamdard^ Delhi, during the jioriod of their 
internment. Pei’mission has also been granted 
for residence at Dalhousie. It is also .sis ted tliat 
they have leeeived an order of the Chief CWm- 
missionei', dated 20th June, directing them to 
abstain from writing or having w^ritten, or helping 
directly or indirectly compiling or getting com- 
piled any manuscript, for insertion in a book, 
newspaper or other document which is meant for 
sale, or regarding which there may bo any ap- 
prehension that it will bo published among the 
j)ul)lic, by sale or otherwise. They are further 
dirc(‘,ted not to permit the publication of any 
such writing as aforesaid, wu’itton or- compiled by 
them, until such writing or* manuscript has been 
gone tliroiigh and its publication j)ermittcd by 
such ofiicoi as lias bc^(‘n appointed by the Chief 
Commissioner, .l)elhi Province, in that behalf. 
The printei and publisher of the llamdard has 
also been directed not to publish any such wilting 
as aforesaid unless and until it has been examined 
and its publication permitted by sucli ollicer. 

IIEOISTRATION IN BENUAI., 

The war appears to have had a marked ehect 
on the Kegistration Department of the Presidency 
of Bengal. The total income of the department 
in 1914 was Us. 18,89,041 against Ks. 19,10,575 
in 1913, the fall being I’l per cent. In the im- 
portant distr icts of the 24-Parganas and Jessore, 
registmtions declined by 3*7 per cent, and 9*2 
per cent, respectively. In both these districts, 
jute is grown and a large trade is done in that 
commodity. The Registrar’s Report that just as 
the season for harvesting jute set in, the outbreak 
of the European war brought about an abiioi'inal 
fall in the price of jute and well-nigh spoilt the 
flourishing trade in the commodity. Harvesting 
of jute was either not done, or leisurely done, 
and there was no need of money foi- the purpose. 
The large number of money bonds tliat used to 
bo executed every year by jietty trader in jute 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

THE MADRAS HIGH COURT. 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Aiyangar, b.a., d.l. one of the 
leading Vakils of the Madras Bar, has been 
appointed a temporary Judge of the High Court. 
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• AN INDEPENDENT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The Albert Victor Institution of Belgachia 
which was started some thirty years ago with 
only three studentsi^ has now on the rolls fully 
five hundred students and possesses property 
worth Us. 5jJ lakhs. It is now on the high road 
to the attainment of the original object of being 
raised to a first class Medical (Jollege. The recent 
subscriptions of lls. o0,000 from Dr. Hash 
Behari Ghose ; Ks. 25,000 from Babu Profulla 
Knmara Tagore ; Ks. 5,000 each from Sir R. N. 
Mukherjee, Sir S. P. Sinha and Mr. (J. H. Das, 
and Ks. 4,000 from Mr. B. C. Mitter bring the 
funds to about one lakh togethei with Sir T. 
Palit’s grant of Ks. 50,000. A further sum of 
one and a half lakhs is needed to secure from 
Government the promised donation of 5 lakhs 
and the recurring grant of Ks. 50,000. 

MEDICAL MEN ON WAll SERVICE. 

Mr. Tennant in the House of Commons inforin- 
ed Mr. Joynson Hicks that there were at 
'present 7,027 doctors serving, including Army 
Medical Service and K. A.M.C. 1 ,008 ; re-employ- 
ed retired K. A.M.C. officers 174 ; Special 
Reserve R. A.M.C. officers, 623 ; temporarily 
commissioned oflicors, 3,100 ; and Territorial 
Force R.A.M.C., 2,122. More than 5,000 
medical men had ollered their .services, and 3,100 
had acually been appointed. 

^INDIAN MEDJCAL SERVICE. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
has decided that after the open competitive 
examination announced to be held in July, 
1915, for admission to the Indian Medical 
Service, no similar examination will be held dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. Such appoint- 
ments as may be retpiired to meet the absolutely 
indispensable needs of the Service will be made 
by nomination by the Secretary of State. 

After the war tlie Secretary of State will 
make further appointments to the Service from 
among duly qualified persons, European and 
Indian, who have held tempomry commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service or the Royal Army 
Medical Corps during the war, and have served 
with the British or Indian Expeditionary Forces 
or bospitels and hosi)italships for soldiers. The 
date of the resumption of competitive examina- 
tions, and the conditions of such: cxamina.tionfi, 
will be announce in due coui‘se. 


SUSPENSION OF THE l.M.S EXAMINATION. 

The Indian medical students* and licentiates 
in Great Britain are considerably exercised over 
the suspension of the Indian Medical Service 
examination until some time after the war, and 
the introduction of the system of nomination to 
regular commissions from nniung the holders of 
temporary commissions. A writer in India 
observes ; — 

“ The proposed system of nomination has })ut 
into an awkward position those who have gone 
to the United Kingdom with the main intention 
of competing at the bi-annual examinations in 
the l.M.S. There are at least twenty such men 
from the Bombiiy side. They had not the 
slightest idea that the, examination in last July 
was going to be the last examination and that a 
system of nomination was going to supersede 
that of open examination. It nfust be a groat 
hardship, if not a boll from the blue, to them to 
be informed that theii- ellbrts were after all to be 
of no avail, for there was to be no further 
examination in the l.M.S. until some time after 
the war.'^ 

TDK liENGAL AMIiULANCE CORPS. 

To wish farewell and safe r(‘turn to the liongal 
Ambulance Cor[>s, starting on the 2(>th June 
for Mesopotamia, a great service was held in the 
Alipore Lines that morning. Colonel Nott, 
l.M.S., in a brief speech, impressed upon the 
men the necessity ot observing strict discipline. 
He read a telegram from 11. E, the Governor, 
conveying his Excellency’s heartiest good wishes 
in farewell and feeling confident that they will 
acquit themselves with credit iu the eirand of 
mercy and patriotism. Bengal would have 
every reason to be proud of the assistance which 
through them she was sending. H. II. the 
Maliaiajah of Burdwaa also sent a message. 

MAIJIRJA AND MOSQUITO. 

The investigation into the malaria question 
which has h^ii entrusted to^ Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon P. I^arayana Menon from Madras has 
resulted in its being ascertained tliat the ano- 
j)hele mosquito of the virulent Oioaa city is both 
prevalent and breeding freely in Ootacamund. 
As all the elements for the propagation of malaria 
are present ^iu that station, the highest medical 
authorities are taking the steps to induce Mr. 
Monoii to pei'seveie in his investigdtions. It 
is hoped that Mr. Menon’s discoveries will 
result in vigorous methods to prevent the brew- 
ing of thei^ dangerous mosquitos. 
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1)11. .1. C. HOSifi\s NKW DISCOVERY. 

The Royal Hockty has just [lublislied a dis- 
CO very by Prof. liose, which is fraught with far- 
reaching con.setjuonco not only in physiology but 
also in psychology. Tho nerve carries an impulse 
which is interpreted as sensation, the character of 
wliich is coloured by the intensity of the nervous 
excitation that reaches the contml poi'ceiving 
organ. The external stimulus may in one case 
be too focble to cause perception. On the other 
hand, on account of its intensity cause a sensation 
whicli is intolerabl}^ painful. Dr. Pose first 
Hucceedetl in iniluent;ing the nervous impulse in 
plants by employing forces of a polar character. 
The universality of his <liscovery was subsequent- 
ly <lemonstrated by experiments on the nerve of 
aninmis by the cmployrmmt of methoils which 
were identical. It was impossible to exalt or 
inhibit at will during transit the nervous impulse 
in animals. A momentous discovery is thus 
arrived at, that the f.ictor governing the intensity 
of the nervous impulse, which colours our sensa- 
tion, is not determined solely by tho external 
blow, but the character of the sensation is capable 
of modification according to the [iredisposition 
which can be conferred on conducting vehicles, 

nil, HOSE IN JAPAN. 

The following appeared in a leading Japanese 
paper, tho Ailvei'tisar^ on May 2nd : — Dr. J. 0. 
Pose gave his first public lecture in this country 
before a crowded audience at the VVasoda 
University yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock. Ilis 
lecture was illustrated by means of lantern slides 
and was highly appreciated by his audience, 
which was composed of leading professors and 
students of tho University, together with many 
foi'eign ladies and gentlemen. Among the pro- 
luinent Japanese were Dr. J. Sakurai, Prof. M. 
Matsomuniura, Dr. K. Ukita, Dr. S. Sbiozawa, 
Prof. S. Ucliigashaki and S, Nagai. Dr. Ukita 
introduced the eminent scientist to his audience 
in Japanese. After the lecture was over 
,Dr. Ukita, on behalf of the audience, expressed 
thanks to the lecturer for his rare opportunity of 
listening to his valuable and ii^teresting lecture. 
The audience stood up as a mark of respect to the 
distinguished scientist. On May 4th Prince 
Tokugaa gave a party in honour of Professor J, 
0. ]^Dee, tb which all the leading scientiflo men 
in liTapau were invited, ; 


ELECTRIC POWER IN INDIA. 

« • 

In a paper on “ Electric IWer in India” 
Mr. H. R. Speyer gives a few details of the most 
important power schemes in India. The largest 
is that of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Oouijjany, whose power-house under construction 
at Khopoii, Rom bay Presidency, will supply 
30,000 horse power, a?id later (10,000 horse 
power to the Bombay cotton mills. The Cau- 
very power scheme in Mysore ha.s now a 
station capacity of 16,750 horse-power and trans- 
mits power 02 miles at 35,000 volts to the Kolar 
Gold Kields. A further 5,000 ‘horse-power is 
about to be installed. The Calcutta Electric 
Supply undertaking has a capacity of 15,000 
horse- power, and tho Bombay Tramways and 
Electric Supply Company has a station of 12,000 
hor.se powder. Tho largest private generating 
station is.tliat of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Sakclii, Bengal. There are a number of 
electrically worked tramways in India, but at 
picsejit no ijiilways has adopted electric traction. 
Several schemes are, however, being considered 
by the Indian State-owuied railways. 

SCIENCE AND WAR. 

The war of the future will be the war of the 
inventor, even more than it is to-day. Science 
mechanics and electricity have, as we all know, 
revolutionized niodei n warfare to a terrible degree. 
Talk to men who remember the Crimean War 
and they will tell you that the present conflict is 
not war ; it is wholesale murder, fearful, horrible 
and inhuman. The wars of the future, however, ^ 
if the scientist is to bo believed, will be even 
more destructive. 

THE WAY WITH WATCHES. 

People who wonder why their watches occasion- 
ally exhibit vagaries, may be interested in the 
paper which Mr. J . J. Shaw, who assisted the late 
ProfosBor Milne in this seismographic work, has 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Tests have shown that a watch which normally 
varies only to the extent of second a day may 
gain or lose a (juarter of a minute in the twenty- 
four hours if it is hung up on a stand or a bad- ^ 
post. The angle at wUch it hangs is also a factor. 
Mr. Shaw also suggested that the well-known"' 
fact of a watch keeping bad time when worn by 
someone else than the owner is not due to bodily 
tomperature or animal magnetism, ai^ is generally 
believed, but to the different rbjFthm dt motion, 
it is a fascinating su^eot, wh^ eeemd to deserve 
Bcjentific in^^^ 
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•TWELVE OllEAT MEN OF BENC5AL. 

Opinion was invited of the readers of tho 
Bengalee and the Bangalee as to the twelve great 
men of Bengal who accq^ding to them contribut- 
ed materially to the national progress and rt»gener- 
ation of the Bengalee race by their acti\ities in 
any sphere of life. In reply, several hundred 
letters were received. Except in a few cases there 
was no mention that the names were vvritttui in 
orders of precedence. 

The following names a])poared in the majority 
of the letters : - 

1 . Raja Rammohan Roy ; -. Iswar (Jhandra 
Vidyasagar ; 3. Kesab Chaiuh'a Sen ; 4. Swami 
Vivekananda ; f). Surcndraiuith Raiiei'jea ; 
6. Arobinda (Ihosli ; 7. BankimUliaYidraCliat- 
terjee ; 8. Rabindr*a Nath Tsgor e ; 8. J. 0. 
Bose; 10, P. C. Hoy; 11. Homosh Chandra 
Dutt; 12. Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee ; i:’>. Kristo 
Das Pal. 

In the above list names are given in the place 
assigned in the majority of lists submitted. 

SIR RABINnilA NATil TA<J()RJ:. 

We understand that Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
has for some time past been contemplating the 
starting of an industrial school for the benefit 
of those students wlio find it difficult to join 
the school at Bolpur. Sir Rabindranath is now 
at Darjeeling. He may juobably visit Japan 
this year. 

MR. C. F. ANPBEWS. 

Mr. 0. F. Andrews writes to tho press : — 
It has pained me very deeply indeed to find 
that a rumour has been widely circulated to the 
effect that, after taking up work at Boljiur school 
I had ceased to bo a Christian. Tho rumour 
probably gained creilence owing to the fact that, 
shortly after going tlmre, certain private conscien- 
tious scruples of my own jjrevented my retain- 
ing my Anglican (Jrders. But that is an 
altogether different matter, and 1 trusted that 
I had safeguarded myself from any inisuiider- 
standing at the tinie by making a clear statement 
in the pr^s that 1 remained a Chiristian lawman. 

I have waited since then nearly a year, hoping 
that this false rumour >NOuld die down of itself ; 
but, as it persists, may 1 say once and for all 
that I went to Bolpur as a Christian : I have 
remained ever since a Christian ; and 1 fervently 
trust that I shall continue a Christian as long 
as 1 live. 


MU. CHANNING AUNOLD. 

A well attended meeting was hold, on the 30th 
Juno at the Victoria Hall of tho citizens of 
Rangoon, at which an address in a silver casket 
wa.s presented to Mr. Channing Arnold, Editor 
of tho Barma Critic who was owing to ill 
health leaving for England, as a token of their 
apjueciation of admiration for the groat services 
he rendered to the community and country 
and for the self-sacrifices he had made on 
their behalf during the six years he was in 
Burma. Mr. Arnold suitably replied thanking 
the community for the kind words said about him. 
He said he hafl no desiie to leave Rangoon but 
ill health had compelled him, 

[’KINC'ES UN ACTIVE SERVICE- 

While King (Jeoige is debarred by tho British 
Cun.stitution froTii undertaking active seivico in 
time of war, every Prince of the Englisli Blood, 
Royal, who is of military age is on duty with the 
army or navy. On August 8, tlie Prince of 
Wales was ga/etterf to a C^omniission in the 
(h emulior Guards. Witli the exception of one 
very brief period of leave, he has been constantly 
on active duty since the commencement of the 
war. The second son of the ^King and (Jueen, 
i^rinco Albert, was serving when hostilities broke 
out on tho battleship ( filing t rood, and saw 
much of the early stages of the war until his 
unfortunate illness and subsequent severe oper- 
ation lendered it necessary for him to enter a 
nursing homo. ‘He has now’ returned to his 
shij>. but in the meantime he served at the 
Admiralty. The Duke of Connaught, though not 
on imtive service, is do<(ng splendid recruiting 
work in Canada, where in the ordinary course of 
events he would have i^etirod from his position 
*as Governor- General last autumn. When war 
broke out the Duke fdaced his serv ices wholly at 
the disposal of the King, who decided after much 
consideration that he would piefer his uncle 
to retain his position in the Dominion. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught has from t)ie first been 
on active service for the most part with the 
Headquarter Staff of Sir John French, while the 
Queen's brothers, the J )uke of Teck and Prince 
Alexander, are also on the Hei^d quarter Stall'. 

qUEEN SOPHIA OF GREECE. 

Queen Sophia of Greece, who is the Raiser's 
sister, has made‘up her mind as to whether, in 
the event of Greece joining tho Allies, she is to 
bo a loyal Gorman or u good wife. She has 
oponiy declared, according to a Home paper, that 
if Greece fights Turkey she would leave the 
country for ever and return to Germany. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF NiTnONALJTY. 

Prof. Eliot of Harvard, a well-known |iublic 
man in the States, has sjiokcn as follows on the 
subject of nationality in the jVe/r York Herald, 
“ Tliis war, ” he says, “ has brought out very 
strongly the sentiment of nationality. Many 
people think that a (jommon language is necessary 
to the development of the sentiment of nation- 
ality, but at this moment there is no group of 
people which nourishes a greater sense of nation- 
ality than Switzerland, the model republic of the 
world, where four languages are spoken. Belgium 
itself is strongly national as regards sontiment, 
but two quite different languages are spoken. 
Wo Americjujs have been in the habit of feeling 
that the use of English over our great territory 
has contributed to a sense of national well-being, 
and pi'obably it has. Nevertheless, the test will 
not hold in the ino<lorn world. National feeling 
in England, (Terman3\ France, Bussia, and .soino 
of the other countries is intense, and probably 
equally intense. We cannot imagine any settle- 
ment of the war which will not take more account 
than in any other war of the sentiment of 
nationality. One of the strangest phenomena in 
(Jermany, said Dr. Eliot, was the impression 
throughout all classes that they were as free as 
American.s were. F think they really believe that 
this is an illustration of the efFect of autocratic 
government on the spirit and temperament of the 
German people. They do not know what liberty 
is. 'i'hey have no conception of liberty such as 
wo enjoy.” 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN ENflLAND AND INDIA. 

I'lie Leader in one pf its recent issues compares 
the extent to which the freedom of speech obtains 
in England and the extent to which that privilege 
obtains in India and says : 

“ The whole life (here in India) has to be worn 
out in the negative task of criticism, too, that 
must be uttered in language, more qualified and 
respectable than free and telling, lest the arm of 
the law, which ih India is both longer and 
stronger than in free countries, overtake him 
unawares and, what is not less inconvenient, he 
gets a bad name for immoderation. It is not 
good for the country, it is not good for the Gov- 
ernment, there should be so little of life-giving 
freedom, so little scope for responsible work and 
SO much of the bureaucxetic in the government of 


n country where is an educated and aspiring class 
of men. ‘ The* tallest of u.s have to bend * 
remonstrated the late Mr. Gokhale before the 
Welby Commission. This sapping of.manhood 
is demoralising to every one concerned. The 
British Government of India, to be truly deserving 
of that most honourable of appellations, ought to 
be Ihntish in its cliaractwi , by making the bounds 
of froedorn wider, not merely impersonal. This 
is the supreme ]»olitical truth that the ofiicial 
‘ man on the spot ’ has still to convince himself 
of in India. But he will have to ; the less slowly, 
the hotter for Britain and for India equally. 

ADKARI ADMINISTRATION TN INDIA. 

A recent current number of the Jbkari, insti- 
tutes a comparison between the Excise policy of 
Russia at present and that of some Provincial 
Govern mcjits in India, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Our contemporary remarks : “In 
Ru.ssia a revenue of about 1*90,000,000 has been 
sacrificed in order to lift the incubus of the 
liquor trallic from the shoulders of the people. 
What Fias been done in India to promote the same 
object ? So far from accepting a policy of prohibi- 
tion, the Provincial Governments in India are 
reluctant to entertain any substantial restrictions 
of tlie trafiic, although public opinion in that 
country would be more ready even than in Russia 
to endorse such a departure. In this connection 
the recent debate in the Madras Legislative 
Council on the proposed experimental substitution 
of fixed fees for the auction system is interesting. 
The Government opposed the motion, althougli 
it only sought to give effect to the system which 
is already in existence in Bombay. In so doing 
they not only rejected the advice of nearly all 
the non-official members of the Council, but they 
were also in opposition to the policy recommended 
by the Secretary of State in his recent despatch.'’ 

EXCISE REVENUE IN INDIA. 

The enormous increase in the net excise 
revenue in India will appear from the following 
figures supplied by Mr. Charles Roberts in reply 
to a question of Sir Herbert Roberts ii| the 
House of Commons. The figures tell their own ^ 
tale : — ' 


1900-1 

1905-6 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- U 


X3, 721,121 
5,362,943 
6,551,386 
7,113,627 
7,770,778' 
8,353,246 
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EMERSON ON ENCJl.AND. 

I feeHn regeurd to this aged England, with the 
possessions, honours, and trophies, and also with 
(ihe infirmities, of a thousand years gathering 
around her, irretnevably^ committed as she now is 
to many old customs which cannot lie suddenly 
changed ; pressed upon by the tram.itions of trade, 
and new and all incalculable modes, fahri(;s, arts, 
^machines, and competing populations - 

I see her not dispirited, not weak, but well ro- 
membering that she has seen dai k days before ; 
indeed, with a kind of instinct that she sees a 
little better in a cloudy day, and that in storm of 
battle and calamity she has a secret vigour and a 
pulse like cannon. 

I see her in her old age, not decrepit, but 
VOTng, and etill daring to believe in h5r power of 
^’’’^MHMh.nce and expansion. 

Seeing this, I say, All hail, Mother of Nations, 
Mother of Heroes, with strength still eijual to the 
time; still wise to entertain and swift to execute 
the policy which the mind and heart of mankin<l 
require at the present hour, and thus only hos- 
pitable to foreigner, and truly a home to the 
thoughtful and generous, who are born in the 
soil. 

So be it ! So let it be ! 

nUSKlN ON THK CJFJtMAN NATl^RE. 

Here is a comparative study of the German 
and French chsracter from the pen of Ruskin : — 

Blessing is only for the meek and merciful : 
and a German cannot be either ; he does not 
understand even the meaning of the words. In 
that is the intense, irreconcilable difference 
between the French and German natures. A 
Frenchman is selfish only when he is vile and 
lustful ; but a German, selfish in the purest 
states pf virtue and morality. A Frenchman is 
arrogant only in ignorance ; but no (jiumtity of 
learning ever makes a German modest. * Sir,’ says 
Albert Durer of his own work (and he is the 
modest German I know), ‘ it cannot be better 
done.’ Luther serenely damns the entire Gospel 
of James because St. James linppens to be not 
pr6(]^ly^.of his own opinions. Accordingly when 
Oermaiis get command of Jjom hardy, they 
•^liombaxd Venice, steal her pictuies (which they 
can't understand a single touch of), and entirely 
ruin the country, morally and physically, leaving 
behind them misery, vice, and intense hatred of 
tbemgelveSi. wherever their accursed feet have 
trodden^ *• 


BUDDHIST AND HINDU REMAINS. 

Some historical discoveries of groat * importance 
vrere made while making excavations in the 
villages Rnjrasan and Snnpur in the Dacca dis- 
trict. In the former village a stone image of 
Basudil and a brass imago of Buddha were found. 
Bajrasan was the sent of a celebrated monastery 
where tlio groat Buddhist saint and scholar of 
Eastern Bengal studied in the tenth century. 
Stone pillars and statues have been found in 
village Bnapur wliieh show that it was once .a 
CH])ital town. It is believed that a Hindu king, 
probably one of the J^al dynasty, reigned in 
Snapur when it was attacked by On /is about the 
middle of tho fourteenth century. The Gazis 
demolished the temples of this village and gave 
the name of Gazukhala to th*e River Kanai, which 
Hows to Dhaliswari. The ruins of the palace of 
tho old Hindu kings are still to he seen in the 
village. 

INTKRESTTNCi NUMISMATK’ DFSCOVEItY. 

An interesting discovery is being announced 
in a recent issue of tho journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal being a goM coin of Q’oesns the 
Lydian king who reigned about r>00 B.O. which 
was found being used as currency iri Nort])oi*n 
India. Mr. Miritunja Roy (.'bowdhuri repoits that 
he purchased the coin last October from a 
money changer in Mari on tlie Indus. It is 
oblong with rounded ends bearing f>n its obverse 
the front part of a lion nnd a hull and on the 
reverse two square impressions, one of whicii is 
slightly smaller than the other. Gold coins of 
Croesus are tlie earliest coins known to have 
been struck in that metal. On tho fall of Lydian 
Kingdom, Persian claries took the place of Lydian 
coins in Asiatic commerce. It is perhaps rash to 
conjecture how such coin reached India but the 
place of fimling is suggestive. Mari is situated 
on the left bank of the river a few miles south of 
Kalabagh (wliich is on tho right bank), where tho 
road from Jhelum and Rawalpindi crosses the 
Indus. About 40 miles south is Ishkhel where 
Kurram and Lochi rivers connect India with 
Afghanistan, the former leading to Kabul and 
the latter to Ghazni. They are very difficult and 
little known but may have serted as trade routes 
in earlier times. More significant is the fact that 
the Kalabagh is , conjectured to be the northern 
boundary of old Persian Satrapy in India which' 
stretched them southwards to the sea. As the.; 
coin appears to be in good condition there no , 
reason why it should not have been brought in^, ' 
In^ia previous to Alexander’s conquest* ; : T 
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INDIA’S PLACE IN THE EMPIRE 

BY 

BABU AMBICA CHARAN MUZUMDAR. 


SKHE terrible wjir that is now being waged 
H . lias drawn all the live continents of the 
^ globe into the vortex of a titanic struggle 
unparalleled in tie history of the world. 
India, true to her genuine devotion to the 
British connection, has, forgetting all her domes- 
tic ditterenoes, risen as one man in defence 
of the Empire. From the princes to the peoples 
all are animated by a spiiit of chivalry, self- 
sacrifice and patriotism, and as a result there has 
been such an outburst of loyal enthusiasm 
throughout the country as has almost staggered 
the British public. That public had long been 
treated to highly coloured l igmaroles Hbout lurk- 
ing treason in India . . . The absurdities 
of these stories were largely exposed during 
the King’s visit to this country in 1911, and 
what remained of these figments have been 
completely swept away by the wave of enthu- 
siasm which is now surging fi'om one end 
of the country to the other . . . 

At a (U'itic.al time likrf the present, every other 
consideration, whether present or prospective, 
should be subordinated to the supreme needs of 
the Empire, and any one indulging in foolish 
diatribes calculated to wound the feelings and alie- 
nate the sympathies of any section or community 
within that Empire must be guilty of a most 
unpatriotic conduct. • Any honest man who has 
the * slightest claim to Indian experience would 
readily admit that the distinction between the 
masses and the classes in India in fliatters politi- 
cal is not as sbaiply drawn as in Western coun- 
tries, and that ^e loyalty of the Indian masi^B 
who are densely ignorant is a passive sentiment 
the active of which is furnished by the 

intelligent section ctf the population , . , 


It ife the educatiid community that know and 
understand the diilerenco between tlie two and 
it is this section of the pen]>Ie alone that feel that 
the fiituio destiny of India can only be attained 
under a demucrntic constitution and not under 
an inflated Junker ruk*. If it is the educated 
men of India who adversely criticise the Govern- 
ment it is because the}^ alone are capable of 
appreciating the S])irit of the Bi itish constitu- 
tion and are desiious of improving the Indian 
administration by bringing it into line with 
that constitution and thereby secure a per- 
manency for it. And at this time of imperial 
calamity it is those responsible people, who are 
keeping the masses straight, disabusing them of 
disfjuieting rumours, and inspiring them with 
confidence in the strength a.s well as the justice 
of the British cause. The educated community 
in India is mainly composed of the middle classes 
and it is these classes w^hom the war has bit the 
hardest. Yet these are the very people who have 
been most forward in not only offering their 
services to the (h*own, but also in raising through- 
out the country as much war relief as w^as possi- 
ble within the scope of their limited re.sources. 
The Hospital Ships fitted up by Madras and 
Bombay and the Ambulance Corps raised in 
Bengal for service in Mesopotamia are mainly 
the works of the educated community and of 
the middle classes. ... It is a matter 
of no small gratification to learn that responsi- 
ble British statesmanship is fully alive and 
equal to the situation. Both Mr. Montaguw 
and Mr. Roberts, as Under-Secretaries for India, 
have from time to time expressed themselves 
in no uncertain voice as to the correct Unes » 
upon which the Indian administration re<]uire8 
to be revised and modified* Mr. Montague’s 
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boneat interpretation of Lord Hardinge’s des' 
patch of Auguat 1911 ig well known ; while Mr. 
Roberts, speaking from his place in the House of 
Oommous, hg^ frankly acknowledged that with 
the inlihlleotUiJ classes in India this outburst of 
loyalty is ** a reasoned sentiment based upon eon- 
Bideratious of enlightened self-interest/’ has at 
the same time asked t{i6 British public to alter 
** the angle of vision ” in their perspective of the 
Indian pi*oblem. Following the TirmSy the Kemevy 
of Reviemy in one of its latest numbers, fairly ad- 
mitted that “ India to-day occupies a higher place 
in the Empire than ever before, and has materi- 
ally advanced her claims towards self-government 
and it is inevitable that, after the war, her out- 
standing demands should receive the most sym- 
pathetic consideration.” “We' have,” the Review 
adds, “ made promises of self -government to 
Egypt, and it is inconceivable that we should deny 
the same privileges to India. At pre^nt India is 
not pressing her claim but patiently awaits her just 
due, not as a reward, but as a right which her 
conduct has shown her worthy of possessing.” 
Lord Haldane, a prominent member of the last 
Liberal Cabinet, at a reception by the Indian 
students in England, said : — “ The Indian soldiers 
were fighting for the liberties of humanity, as 
much as we ourselves. India had freely given 
her lives and treasure in humanity’s great cause, 
hence things could not be left as they were. We 
had been thrown together in the mighty struggle 
and had been made to realise our oneness, so 
producing relations between India and England 
which did not exist before. Our victory would 
be victory for the Empire as a whole and could 
not fail to mise it to a higher level.” These pro- 
nouncements repi osent a correct appreciation of 
the Indian situation, and, in arriving at a real 
solution of the phenomenal demonstration of 
Indian loyalty, one must first thoroughly disabuse 
himself of an ostrich-like policy and direct bis 
vision more to the future than to the past . . . 

The most outstanding feature of the war is the 
co-operation^and fellowship of the different units 
of a consolidated Empire. It has dissipated the 
long standing colour prejudices under which 
Europe claimed an inherent and permanent 
superiority over the inhabitants of Abia and 
Africa iind refused comradeship with them even 
« in the grave. France, which seems ,to have 
developed the highest power of assimilation, has 
derived no small advantages from her solid 
posseastons in Africa, . as Great Britain has done 
from bar va,st territories in India, Turoos, 
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Zuaves, Moors, and the Sengalese have added as 
much weight to the !^rench army as the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas, the Jats and the Pathans have 
strengthened the British Exjieditionary Force to 
the Continent. Fighting side by side with and 
against white races, these brave soldiers of Africa 
and India have incontestably proved that the 
colour of the skin is entirely due to climatic 
conditions and does not at all connote any essen- 
tial distinction in the physical, intellectual and 
moral fibres of any race whetlier residing in the 
torrid or the tropical zone. Differences no doubt 
exist ; but they ai*e mostly the result of 
forced conditions and artificial barriers irrespec- 
tive of all considerations of latitudes and 
longitudes. For the first time in the history of 
Europe the martial races <of India have been ad- 
mitted into comradeship with the British and the 
Colonial forces of tho Empire and the entire 
population of India made to take a noble prido in 
the defence of that Empire. The war has made 
the Indian people recognise their position as well 
as their responsibility as a distinct unit — not 
merely a dependency, but a component part — of 
the huge fabric which goes by the name of the 
British Empire. In fact, the imperial conception 
of that fabric is based upon the possession of 
India, and India naturally expects to be recognis- 
ed as an equal partner both in the rights and 
liabilities in the Imperial Federation, which the 
war is likely to bring about ns the psychological 
development and the highest strength of tho 
British Empire. Without the cement of fellow- 
ship and equality no union can bo either solid or 
lasting ; and weak in one point, whether at the 
base or in the suporstnn ture, the hugest fabric 
devised by human skill is liable to collapse 
either in course of natural decay or whenever 
subjected to a test of its strength .... 

It ought to be fairly, recognised that India 
disenfranchised, emasculated and discontented is 
a source of weakness to Great Britain. India is 
no doubt the most valuable asset of her Imperial 
greatness ; but all her immense internal resources 
both in men as well as materials stand at present 
practically as a dead stock in her balance sheet. 
A vast country like India with her teeming 
millions numbering five tilnes the population of 
Glermany should alone have furnished at the pre* 
sent juncture an effective reply to Gierman 
militarism and closed all discussion about cmn* 
pulsory military service in Great Britain, 
facts never x^ived any serious considesatirihS 
until the present crisis forced npop ^ 
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attention of responnible men in England. At a 
meeting of the Royal Ooionin] Institute presided 
over by the Right llon'ble Mr. Hobhouse, who 
was the president of the Royal Coiumission on 
Decentralization and not long ago a member of 
the Cabinet, Colonel Sir Krancis Younghusband 
with his intimate knowledge of India and the 
characteristic frankness of a solditr said that, “nu 
regards the future it could sifely be predicted 
that new conditions would arise, the old demand 
of Indians for commissions in the army would be 
pressed ; there would be demands for a more 
definite slmre in the CJouncils of the Empire, 
a larger pai t in the management of their 
own affairs, right to bear arms and to volun- 
teer and a more equal social position.” Then 
at a recent meeting •held at Guild Hall at the 
instance of the Loid Mayor, Mr. Asquith, 
the premier, and Mr. Bonar Law, the erst- 
while leadei of the Opposition and both now 
uiiitod in a coalition ministry, have given a joint 
pledge for the leadjustinent of India’s position 


in the councils of the Empire after the war is 
over. • But, to qucfte the words of Mr. Bonar Law, 
why the thing should not be done “ while the 
metal was still glowing red-hot from the furnace 
of the war,” and the promised reward of India’s 
comradeship and co-operation should be relegated 
to the indefinite future and not one of them even 
shadowed forth in the present programme of the 
Imperial Government seems to bo inexplicable ; 
while here in India there seems to bo not the 
slightest indication of disposition to treat the 
situation otherwise than as quite normal in its 
conditions and requirements. Sceptics are not, 
therefore, altogether wanting in this country who 
gravely shake their heads at the future prospects 
supposed to have been at last opened out by this 
terrible revolutionary war and warn the bulk of 
the people not to be over-sanguine in their expec- 
tations to .\void the rude shock of a bitter disap- 
jx)intment. Everything turns on tho question 
of mutual trust and confidence. 


Indian Industrial Expansion After The War 

BY BIK KOPEK LETHBKIDGE, K.C.I.E. 




, O publication either in India or in England 
has done more than tho Indian Keview to 
prepare tho way for that great expansion 
of Indian Industries for which we all hoj>e 
as one of tho few happy results of that terrible 
calamity, the great European War. In its special 
articles, as well as in its admirably conducted 
“ Industrial and Commercial Section”, the Heview 
has of late been a verit»ible storehouse of facts 
and statistics, with thoughtful and judicious 
reflections thei'eon, to serve this great and patido- 
tic purpose. I desire in this paper briefly to 
show that these and similar Indian efibrts — 
strongly supporting, as they have done, the 
patriotic work of such men as the late Mr. Justice 
Banade, Mr. Tata| and Mr. Gokhole, and as Sir 
Gangadhar Ofaittiavis, Sir Dinsfaaw Petit, Sir 
Ourrimbhe^ Sbrahim, Sir Vithaldas Thakersay, 
and ethers too numerous to mention-^bave not 
1)een without their due weight with the Gpvem- 
'ment, and with public opinion both in India end 
in ibigland. * 

'' It cannot be doubted that the iwIetMm of 
India with the test of the Qntieh ^ 


particularly with the United Kingdom, will bo 
profoundly altered by the War. It is already 
admitted in London that the part borne by tho 
great Self-governing Dominions will entitle them 
to a larger representation in the Imperial Councils 
than they have hitherto possessed. But not even 
the most powerful or the most enthusiastic of the 
other members of our glorious Imperial family of 
nations has done more splendid work than India. 
At the first sound of danger to the Empire, there 
was a magnificent outburst of loyalty and martial 
ardour from Peshawar to Tuticorin, and from 
Quetta to Mandalay, which was shared alike by 
mighty PrinoeSi like the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Nizam, and by the hufnblest raiyats of 
Bengal and the Deccan. And since then in 
every one of the theatres of war, whether in 
Flanders or at the Dardanelles, whether in the 
Peraiim Gulf or in Africa, Indian valour bos been 
conspicuous^ and our gallant Indian troops teve 
been acohdi)^ os womy eomrodes fay Osnedisns, 
end New ,2eabiidersi, eqtiolly wjitib 
Scotenien, and Iridumen. f lut these 
aneieil^ jffaalovKnies sod ohsoloto 
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prejudices will necessarily disappear — and the 
happy results will be* seen — not*iJierely in politics 
and administration, but also in the world of 
industry an<L^minerce/ For forty years i>ast, 
Indian philaaBKiropists have insisted on India’s 
need of indusinal expansion, and Indian politici- 
ans and statesmen have been practically unanim- 
ous in demanding for ^their industry and com- 
merce the same flood oin that has long been 
possessed by the dominions. 'I'hey have hitherto 
been met by the foolish and arrogant reply that 
British prejudices in these mattei's, though 
rejected by every other commercial and industiial 
nation in the world, including all the Oversea 
Dominions without exception, ought to over-ride 
Indian public opinion — even when Indian opinion 
ie so unanimous as it is on tlie <juestion of the 
excise-duties on the products o! Indian cotton- 
factories. 1 think that, when tlie war is 
over, no English political }>arty *’ will take 
this arrogant view. Of course it goes with- 
out saying that, so long as the war lasts, 
no change involving anything controversial will 
be made, or even considered, by the Govern- 
ment ; but that is all the more reason why 
Indian publicists and Indian statesmen should 
ponder in their own minds, and discuss publicly, 
the measures that should bo taken for building 
up a new and leforinod industrial fabric as soon 
06 the war is over. 

For it is an alarming fact that such trade 
statistics as are accessible for the months since 
the outbreak of hostilititjs, and the consequent 
destruction of German and Austrian trade with 
India, ahow that Neutral States, including especi- 
ally Japan, Java and the United States, are already 
hard at work with well-considered schemes for 
the capture of this great volume of derelict trade. 
Within two months after the first declaration of 
war in Europe, the Government of the United 
States of America had a Mission touring in India 
to rejiort on the immediate possibilities of Ame- 
rican trade with India ; and tJje Calcutta 
man of October 29,1914, commenting on this re- 
markable fact, confidently predicted that the 
country will be “over-run with Americ.an merchan- 
dise ” before any new factories in India have even 
oomtnenoed working ! The enterprising" Dutch 
Government of Java has alM'ays kept in the 
closest possible touch with the markets of India. 
But it is from the go-a-head Japanese that we 
have most to fear in the keen competition for the 
trade openiags left by the departure of the Ger- 
matiB hnd Austrians. In textile manufactures, 
in glass and glassware, and in a dozen other lines, 


it is stated on good authority that Japan has 
already enormously ino'eased her sales in India — 
every part of the country is flooded with Japanese 
matches — and the Indian trade in hosiery, now a 
large and very progressive one, is already almost 
monopolised by Japanese goods. These plain 
facts show that Indian industry must be up and 
doing without delay, while there is still time for 
adequate preparation, if it is to compete success- 
fully with Japan, Java, and the United States — 
not to speak of the temporarily disabled indust- 
ries of Germany and Austria, and of continental 
Europe generally, that will assuredly again enter 
the arena after the war -in the revival of Indian 
trade that will follow the conclusion of peace in 
Europe. 

Mr. Alfred Ghatterton, c.i.e., the able and 
energetic Director of Industries in Mysore — 
whose loss to Madras and British India has been 
Mysore’s great gain — has ojiportunely published 
an excellent collection of ])apers on this subject, 
entitled “Industrial Kvolution in India.” And 
it must be admitted that Mr. Ley’s de|mrtment, 
and most of the Local Governments, and many of 
the more advanced Feudatory States like Mysore 
and Indore and Gwalior, have furnished us with a 
vast amount of valuable instruction, often found- 
ed on long and costly experimental enterprises, 
all showing the immense natural resour(H\s of 
India in every form of raw material, and the 
infinite i)OS8ibilities of national wealth that await 
the development of those natural resources. For 
instance, in the last session of the Imperml 
Legislative Council, the Hon. Mr. Clark, reply- 
ing to a question by the Hon. llai Bitanath Rai 
Bahadur as to the desirability of Government 
assistance for the Indian sugar industry, made a 
long statement setting foi th in detail the great 
and costly ellbrts that the Government have made 
with this object in view in every suitable district 
in the country. 1 may mention also tlie admir- 
able report (clearly summarised in the Hindu 
of April .*1) of the Industrial Committee specially 
appointed by the Government of the United 
Provinces to consider the circumstances resultiDg 
from the war. Take also the speech of Sir James 
Meston at Mirzapur, reported in the Ind/itm 
Review of December last — or the speech of the 
Hon. Rai Bahadur Sala Biehambar Nath to the 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce on 
February 27th — or the address of Colonel AgAbeg 
at the annual meeting of the Mining and Geologi* 
cal Institute of India — and I might mentiokii a 
hundred others. < 
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And yet, with all these experiments and re> 
ports and speeches and addressee — with all our 
wealth of raw* material, of labour, of skill, and of 
capital — we have nothing practical as yet to show 
for it all. Capita] is not attracted, as it was in 
Java, when the Dutch Government announced 
their intention of capturing the Indian sugar 
trade. 

Why is this ? 1 turn, for the answer to this ques- 
tion, to the address of the Indian Merchants of 
Bombay, in their Chamber assembled, to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. We 
all know that the Indian merchants of Bombay, 
equally with the European merchants of that 
great centre of industrial and commercial activity, 
are a body second to none in the world for their 
industrial knowledge a^d their commercial enter- 
prise. The (Chamber pointed out to Mr. Lt^y 
that, with the cessation of German and Austrian 
unfair competition, there was every reason to ex- 
pect that Indian capital and the Indian labour 
would easily be able to capture the enormous 
trade in such lucrative lines as glass and glass- 
ware, aniline and alizarine dyes, matches, chemical 
products, sugar, and many other commodities 
generally used by the countless millions of India — 
provided only that the Imperial Government 
would give the Indian investor some hope that, 
after the conclusion of peace, these nascent indus- 
tries should not be handed over once more to the 
tender mercies of those Protectionists, commercial 
countries like Japan and Java and the United 
States, who are always able, by screwing up 
their tariil's and iiici'easing their subsidies to a 
fiuflicient degree, instantly to destroy all competi- 
tion in a helpless Free Trade country. 

Moreover, as soon as the war is over, there can 
be little doubt that the arch- Protectionists of 
Germany and Austri^^- Hungary will at once re- 
commence their predatory attacks on the vast 
field of Indian trade, and will use every device of 
tarifis, drawbacks, subsidies, and the other well- 
known means by which, in the period precedini; 
the war, they were rapidly securing most 
lucrative monopolies. 

The Indian mercl^ants of Bombay wei*e able to 
show Mr. Ley that the Government of India 
could easily obviate the danger of these insidious 
attacks/lind thereby attract the necessarv Indian 
enterprise and Indian capital for establishing the 
great industries of which they had spoken, withi- 
out in any way violating the >canon8 of that 
^'Free theory ttot is so dear to many 

English politicians. For even the very Apostles 


of Free Trade great theorists like John Stuart 
Mill — have admitted that the theory of even the 
strictest Pharisees has permitted, nay encouraged 
a certain amount of safeguard for nascent indus- 
tries when attacked by foreign aggw«Bion.'* More- 
over, as just now by far the most" important of 
foreign Protectionist aggressors, Germany und 
Austria-Hungary, are negligible quantities in 
consequence of the war, all that is needed for 
Indian interests for the moment is a public 
pledge by the Government of India that, when 
the trade of India once more returns to its 
normal courses after the close of the wr.r, they 
will not permit foreign countries to step in and 
capture, by their Pi otectionist devices, the young 
Indian industries that may have been created by 
Indian enterprise in the meantime. It is obvious 
that so much as this can fairly and properly be 
demanded by Indin, even from a Free Trade 
Government — and the demand can hardly be 
resisted after recent events, even by a Govern- 
ment that is simply and solely a War Govern- 
ment. More than this cannot be thought of in 
pi’esent circumstances, nor is it necessary. 

It must be borne in mind by all Indian 
politicians and economists that no radical change 
of policy — nor indeed any measure comniittiiiir 
Government to such a change — is possible during 
the war. Some of my Indian friends have been 
hoping for some measure of Imperial Preference, 
such as that suggested in the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council by Sir Gnngadhar Chitnavis and 
the other Indian members, from the interesting 
fact that the new Secretary of State for India in 
the Coalition Cabinet is Mr. Chamberlain, the great 
Apostle of Imperial Preference, while the Under- 
secretary of state is Lord Islington (Chairman 
of the Indian Public Service Commission), a dis- 
tinguished member of the Royal Commission 
that instituted Imperial Preference between 
Canada and the West Indies. It is quite true 
that the Memoramlnm^ drawn up by Lord Isling- 
ton after his appointment as Governor of New 
Zealand, that is appended to the Report of the 
Royal Commission {Blue Book, Od. 5369), ably 
^tablished the value of Imperial Preference be- 
tween Canada and the Weet Indies, and inferen- 
tially between India and the rest of the British 
Empire. But it is quite certain that neither of 
these statesmen, whatever may be their personal 
or private opinions, would countenance any de- 
parture from the fiscal sto/w qm India so long 
as the war lasts. Whatever is done in the mean- 
time must not ofl'end the prejudices <rf Ftee 
Traders^ ^ , , > , . . 
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But there is no^reeson why Indiana should 
not be up and doing on the Hnds indicated above, 
that can offend no prejudices. Let us not 
forget that while the imports into India of glass 
and gteissware from the United Kingdom were 
diminished in 11 ) 1 4 - by Ks. 5 , 14,000 from those 
in 1013 - 14 , the imports from Japan in the same 
period increased from Rs. 15 , 81,299 to Rs. 
19 , 65,232 ! Indeed, in March, 191 * 5 , the imports 
of glasewaro from Japan were Rs. 3 , 32 , 880 — 
more than half the total imports ! While in the 
vast Indian match-trade, the amazing activity of 
Japan is still more marked — her imports of 
matches into India rose from Rs. 39 , 06,824 in 
1913-14 to Rs. 69 , 07,616 in 1914 - 1 * 5 — and while 
in March, 1914 , she sent us tpatches to the value 
of Rs, 3 , 12,876 ; in March, 1915 , she sent to the 
value of Rs. 1 1 , 68,149 ! The triumphs of Protec- 
tionist international trade hnve, perhaps, never 
been more marked than in this record — except in 
the records of the capture of the Indian sugar- 
trade by the l^rOtectionist Dutch Government of 
Java. 


And, yet, it is admitted by all that the three 
industries in which 'India possesses the most 
enormous advantages over every industrial coun- 
try in the world, if only they were safeguarded 
from foreign unfair inroads, are those of sugar, 
matches, and glass. 

Loi'd Hardinge has shown himself in several, 
directions a true friend to the peoples of India. 
Now that the time of his retirement is ap- 
pimching, he has, — offered to him by the circum- 
stances of the great war, — such an opportunity of 
endearing himself to the millions of the subjects 
of the King- Emperor as has never been given to 
any one of his predecessofS. lie has only to say 
the word, and factories will spring up in every 
province of the Empire as if by magic, as they 
have done and are doing in Japan and Java, 
bringing lucrative employment to every willing 
worker, and difiusing wealth wherever they 
appear. 


The Dardanelles in Classical History. 

BY MR. E. WATTS. 




^ T the present time our interest is centred 
on the united efforts of the British and 
French Fleets to force a passage through 
'^1^. the narrows of the] Dardanelles, a task 
recognised by all as formidable. Already we are 
familiar with the names of the many foilis which 
stand sentinel over the passage, the dilhculties 
we must expect to exj)eiience owing to the cur- 
rents and the shallow waters, and fe>v who read 
their daily papers are without a fair geographical 
knowledge of these famous straits. References 
have been made to the previous attempts to force 
a way through, and their success or failure will be 
the feature of greatest interest to many who man 
the vessels now operating in the same held. 

The Dardanelles were always spoken of as the 
.Hellespont in classical history. This name is 
derived from Helle, the daughter of Athamas and 
Nephele who lost her life in the straits. She fled 
from her {hthei^is house in company with her 
brother in order to eeosfo the cruel oppression of 


her mother-in-law, and accoiding to some accounts 
she was carried through the air on a golden ram 
which her mother had received from Neptune, 
and in the passage became giddy and fell into the 
water. Others say she wOs carried on a eloud 
from which she fell into the sea and was drowned. 
Whatever be the origin of the name, the passage 
has been known as the Hellespont from the 
earliest days of which we have record in history 
or tradition. Perhaps the meet important of the 
historical incidents connected with the Hellespont 
is the one recorded by several classic historiaiis, 
among whom Herodotus stands first, the 
crossing of XerxeS, the Persian ruler, by meaits of 
a bridge of boats. Having decided to oqnqner 
Greece he collected a great quantity .^ atoies, 
and gradually brought his great orsay to the 
Asiatic shore ^ the Hellespont, at the plare known 
aee^bydos. He gave orders that a bridge shpuld 
be built across the tltere Um 

. in ^dth. IhePboinicia'hs eonsti'ucte^ une ciobklet 
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made from white Hax, while the Egfyptians made 
one of ropes made from papj^rus. The passage was 
bridged successfully, and Xerxes was preparing to 
le m 1 his army across when a storm arose which 
broke the whole work to pieces. On hearing the 
news Xerxes was wrath, and, according to Herodo- 
tus, “straightway gave orders that the Hellespont 
should receive three hundred lashes, and that a 
pair of fetters should be cast into it. Nay, I have 
even heard it said, that he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. 
It is certain that he comma tided those who scourg- 
ed the waters to ut^et as they lashed them these 
barbarian and wicked words : “ Thou hitter water, 
thy lord lays on thoe this punishment because 
thou has wronged him without a cause, having 
suffered no evil at •his hands. V^erily king 
Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or no. ” 
He also gave orders that the men who had been 
responsible for the building of the bridge should 
liave their lieads struck ofV. Doubt has been 
thrown on this punishing of tho waters of the 
Hellespont, some regarding it merely as a Greek 
fable, but it is not difficult to find many parallels 
of tliis transferring to inanimate objects the 
sensitive attributes of human beings. New en- 
gineers were now ordered to briilge the passage 
Two lines of ships were moored jveross the strait 
hroastwise, with their heads toward the Euxine 
and their sterns toward the .Kgean. Anchors 
wei-e placed at the head and the stern. Over each 
of the two lines of ships, across from shore to shoi'e, 
the engineers stretched six strong cables. These 
held the ships together and also formed a base for 
the bridge way. Capstans were fixed on the shores 
and by means of them these ropes were made 
taut. Then planks of wood were laid over the 
boats, and these again wei'e secured by a second 
line of cables. Upon this foundation the causeway 
itself was formed out of earth and wood, with a 
pallisade on each side high enough to prevent the 
cattle which passed over seeing the water. The 
historian has given a very interesting account of 
the passage of the Hellespont by the king and 
his army, a passage which required no less than 
seven days and nights. The bridges were perfum- 
ed with inoenee and strewed with myrtle boughs, 
wUle Xerxes himself made libations into ihe sea 
with a golden tenser, offsred up piuyers to Helios, 
nnA tiien threw the golden oenaer into the water. 
The Immortals were the first to cross, followed 
by Xerxes himself yri& his lancers and a tbous- 
end horse* There he stood on the other ehore 
.oentomplating his army as th#y were fitilm over 
im htsh, Kt ween wMdorfnl hi» 


expedition was a failure, and when he returned to 
the Hellespont after suffering* defeat at the hands 
of the Greeks, he found the bridge of boats had 
been swept away by storms, and lie was Forced to 
cross the straits in a fishing vessel. * 

Alexander the Great had visions of all Asia 
acknowledging his sway, ‘and ho siicceod<‘d in 
reaching India in the great march which lie began 
in 334 13.C. But when he left his own 
country his main object was to prosecute the 
war with Peisia. He gathered together a largo 
army of 30,000 foot and 5,000 horse and prepai‘ed 
to cross the Hellespont. The passage was suc- 
cessfully made and Alexander passed on to 
Asiatic soil wffiich he never again left. 

'I’urning now tg romance, the Hellespont is 
always associated with the amours of Loander 
and Hero, both persons being well familiar to us 
by poet an^ painter. Ijeander was a youth of 
Abydos, the town on the Asiatic side of the Hel- 
lespont, wlio fell in love with Hero, the priestess 
of Aphrodite, ' at Sostos, on the occasion of the 
festival to that goddess, They have been called 
tho “ Juliet and Romeo of the Dardanelles. ” The 
two lovers were so faithful to each other that 
Leander escaped from the vigilance of his family 
one night, and swam across the Hellespont, it 
is related that Hero directed his course by holding 
a burning torch on the top of a high tower, though 
another version states he was guided by tho 
lighthouse at Sestos. Many interviews were 
held, Leander swimming every night across the 
channel. One tempestuous night he attempted his 
usual course, but the currents were too strong for 
him, and he w.is drowned. Great was the grief 
of Hero who threw herself down from the tower 
and perished in the sea. This story is told in 
his epic of Hero and Leander by Musaous, and is 
also mentioned by Ovid, titans and Virgil. Mar- 
lowe has also made this story the subject of a 
poem in which is the famous line : 

“ Who ever loved, who loved nob at first sight.* 

Byron’s feat of swimming across the Hellespont 
is well known. On one occasion when visiting 
the East he was detained in the Dardanelles, and 
determined to repeat the feat of Leander. He 
was always proud of this feat, for be mentions it 
no less than twenty times. Be laid stress on the 
difficulty a swimmer experiences because of the 
strong currents. Our warships are now sailing in 
the near vicihity of tbeae historic plaoes, and our 
interest in the activifiies there wUl not beieesen- 
ad iqr n knowledge of the part they have played in 
botk rofnwoe and histoi^ inihe past. 


•THE COST OF THE WAR. 

BY MR. JASPER SMITH. 


HE Crimean Wax' cost X 3.‘],r)00,000 a year. 
The present war is costing ns £ 3,000,000 
a day. When this enormous difference is 
grasped, some appreciation may be gained 
of the task successfully acconiplished by Mr. 
Me Kenna, who has raised by means of the new 
War Loan £600,000,000 foi* the carrying on of 
the War. 

In subscriptions of £100 and upwards 
received by the Bank of England, £570,000,000 
has been raised. But this new money, and 
does not include the value of converted 
Consols and annuities. In addition, a sum of 
£15,000,000 has been recei\ed in small subscrip- 
tions paid in through the Post Office — but this 
again does not include the amount raised by the 
sale of the .5/- vouchers. It is clear, then, that 
our £600,000,000 is quite a modest figure, and 
will be exceeded when the grand total is I'eached. 

To see how far this will carry us, let us 
briefly review the figures to date. In Novem- 
ber last, Mr. Lloyd George’s War Loan raised 
£331,000,000. Jt was hoped that this sum 
would carry us on for about eight months, but, 
owing to the extraordinarily rapid rise in the cost 
of the War, it only carried us to the end of 
March. Since then the War has been financed 
by issuing £48,000,000 worth of Exchequer 
Bonds and selling £235,000,000 worth of Trea- 
sury Bills. The total amount borrowed is, there- 
fore, as follows : - 

£ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s War Loan 331,000,000 

Is.sue of Exchequer Bonds 48,000,000 

Treasury Bills 235,000,000 

Mr. Me Keniia’s War Loan 600,000,000 

Total; £1,214,000,000. 

But the whole of this sum is not available for 
the present financial year — which began on the 
1st of April last, and will end on the 31st of 
March, 1916. We have to deduct the deficit on 
the last financial year together with the post of 
Banking Bills of Exchange thus : — 


Total amount borrowed l,2l4,000,00tt 

Last year s deficit, £334,000,000 

Paid to Bank of 

England £50,000,000 384,000,000 

Bum left for present F^inancial 

Year £830,000,000 

This £830,000,000 is equal to £2,270,000 for 
each day of the present financial year ; if we add 
to this our revetuie from* taxes, which is about 
£730,000 a day, we get £3,000,000, which is 
what the War is costing us at the present time. 
As against this stupendous sum actually raised, 
it is cheering to reflect that Austria cannot 
borrow £100,000,000, and I'urkey cannot borrow 
at all ! Germany is still able to raise funds, 
but then so are France and Russia. 

A more difficult problem for us is that of the 
retention of gold. The stock of gold in the Bank 
of England is £54,000,000, while that in the 
Imperial Bank of Germany was recently 
£ 119,000,000. In peace-time we pay for our 
imports of such things as beef and wheat largely 
by our own exports. That is to say, both imports 
and exports are paid for by Bills, and these Bills 
cancel one another. But now our imports have 
risen and our exports have fallen — therefore we 
have to pay gold. Unfortunately the Gorman 
Empire is much more nearly self-supporting than 
is Great Britain, therefore their gold reserve will 
last longer. Again, the German Bank Note 
system is based on the British Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, with one important difference — German 
Banks may issue notes in excess of the gold held 
against them by paying a 5 per cent. fine. This 
means that in times of stress or panic the 
currency becomes elastic; when the trouble is 
over the notes are called in. The £119,000,000, 
therefore, will last Germany longer than it would 
last Britain. The complete stoppage of German 
overseas trade which our fleet has eflEbcted hits 
their national tinoome, but not their power of 
resistance. 





A CHEERFUL. OlVHR. 

John Bull shoulders his biggest Budget. — Pitnch. 
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A REVIEW OF THE WAR . 

BY PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A. 


OW that the great European War which 
has threatened the world for a generation 
has actually been going on for a year, 
it is possible to ])ause and take 
stock of events, though even now we hardly dare 
draw conclusions from what has already happened. 
The seeds of this conflict lie in the yielding of 
Prince Bismaxck to Prussian military opinion, 
when his own statesmanship told him that it was 
not wise to annex Frepch territory. From that 
time to the annexation of Bosnia- llerzegovina in 
1 908, Prussia has been building up hoi’ resources, 
and bolstering up the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
till she was ready. The tragedy of Sarajevo on 
28th June was not the cause of this war, it was 
the opportunity for it, the true cause was the 
Prussian lust for domination and territorial 
aggression. 

It has so happened that Prussianized Germany 
finds herself confronted by a coalition of the 
greatest magnitude. Russia, France, Great 
IJritiMn and Japan have been drawn into the 
struggle, and the United States of America, while 
remaining neutral, have shown clearly that 
their sympathies are with the Allies. Had the 
cause of the war been the murder of an Austrian 
Prince, this could not have been the case. The 
cause of the war is the attempt to erusli three 
small blit heroic states, Servia, Montenegro and 
Rolgium. 

We will first take the Servian incident and the 
plan of campaign of the Austro-German General 
Staff. At the time of. the annexations of 1908. 
Austria ceded to Turkey a small strip of territory, 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. This was done simply 
to cut off Servia from Montenegro and the sea, 
and render her economically absolutely dependent 
upon Austria. The Balkan War saw the annexla-* 
tion of this territory by the two small states, thus 
making it into a barrier against Austrian expan*- 
sion southward. HeM is the true casiM bdli for 
Austria. On 24th July, n^ly a month after 
the murder of the Arebddke^ans Ferdinand 
the Austrian ultimatumi demanding amongst 
other things that Serm should aDow Austrian 
ofiMals to take part in^the of Bervtsn o$ctrs 
hjr Servian Oovi^t^enti 




This demand could not be accejjtod, and when 
Servia refused, Austria cteclared war on 28th 
July. Her Government were certain of German 
support against Russia, and Fiance had just 
declared that she was unprepared for war, Eng- 
land was supposed to be involved in a tremendous 
domestic struggle. Such action was a direct 
challenge to Russia with whom Austria was still 
carrying on diplomatic conversations. These 
ceased on 30th, and on 3l8t Russia invaded Aus* 
trian territory blowing u]) a railway bridge. On 
Ist August, Germany after much tortuous diplo- 
macy dccls^red w.ar on Russia’s refusal to 
demobilize. 

On the Western Frontier Germany did not 
break ofV relations with France until 3rd August, 
the reason given being the French mobilization 
ordered for Ist August. On 2nd August the 
German military authorities seized the railway 
system of the small Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and demanded an unmolested passage through 
Belgium. This was refused, and the King of the 
Belgians made a personal appeal to the King on 
.3r(l August to come to his assistance. The 
British Government replied by dispatching an 
ultimatum to Berlin demanding respect for 
Belgian neutrality. Before this reached Berlin 
on 4th August, Belgian neutrality was already 
violated, thus producing a state of war between 
Great Britain and Germany. Germany’s foreign 
policy has not been conspicuously sane during 
the last twenty years, but she made two criminal 
blunders at the beginning of this war, she attack- 
ed France without a serious pretext, and Belgium 
without a pretext at all. The result was to rivet 
England to the side of Flrance, which Germany 
certainly hoped to prevent, and on that very 
account she drove Italy out of the Triple Alliance, 
for it would be mere suicide for Italy to join in a 
war against England, wdiilst England commands 
the sea. 

Being launched upon her gi^at war, Oemnany’s 
plan was to Iiold ba^ the Btissians and Serrians 
vritih the help of ' Aastria, while she dealt with 
France. Berfiiet objeet jPhrif ? This plan 

was jspoilt by the British deriin».tion"uf war, that 
is the trtie eeoret of sjmiessnesa of jhe 
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present German campaign, Paris, Antwerp, Calais, 
can none of them be decisive mnless England is 
beaten as well as France. But we must now try 
to trace the course of the campaign in its various 
theatres, Belgium, France, East Prussia and 
Poland, Galicia and Southern Austria, and the 
wid^r conflict overseas. 

It must be borne in mind that the original plan 
of campaign did not contemplate the annexation 
or occupation of Belgium at the earliest stage of 
the wai\ It was to be a rush to Paris, not to 
Antwerp. But the refusal of Belgium to become 
the cat's paw of Germany altered all that. Be- 
tween Tith and 19th August the German advance 
was checked by the forts of Liege and Namur, 
but the forcing of the river Afeuse at other pomt.s 
made the resistance of Liegfi of small military 
importance after the first seven days. Those 
seven days, however, very possibly changed the 
fortune of the whole Western campaign. In the 
first place they gave time for the British troops 
to be mobili/.ed and despatched to France, and in 
the second place they forced the Germans to 
divert a part of their army for the conquest and 
occupation of Belgium. Up till 22nd August 
^ the tount of the fighting fell upon the small Bel- 
gian Army. The plan of the Allies was to gain 
Ume for the English force to come up. 

The Expeditionary Force, some 80,000 strong, 
was sent across the Channel between 9ch and 
14th August, they eftected a junction with the 
French at Charleroi and Mons on 23rd and 
this ended the first stage of mameuvring for 
position. The fighting in Northern Belgium had 
been necessary in order to clear the country 
behind the German advance, otherwise it was un- 
important. The Belgians transfeixed the Govern- 
ment from Brussels to Antwerp on 18th August 
as it was decided not to defend the capital. Had 
Brussels been defended, it would have meant the 
eertain destruction of one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world without any corresponding 
military advantage. The city was occupied with- 
out resistance on 20th August by General von 
Armin's force. The occupation was attended by 
a gross breach of international law, for Brussels 
ivpi fined £8,500,000 presumably for not resisting 
th6 invaders. The law on the subject is that 
Imdos.may not be exacted except for the immedi* 
wi^nts of the force making the Jevy, or as a 
pttuisbmoht for hostile acts by non-combatants. 
On ,22i|d\ August the Germans defeated the 
Fibld Army at Tirlemont and Aerschot 
by sbsor^r weight of numbers, driving them 


back upon Antwerp, thus safeguarding their com 
niunications for the big battle against the French 
and English. 

A word may here be said as to the treatment 
of the Belgians by the German army. It has 
long been a cardinal doctrine of the German 
military writers that the only way to render the 
position of an invading army secure is to strike 
terror into the inhabitants. It is, therefore, 
quite beside the point to look for any other 
rejisons for the acts which ha^e been committed 
in Belgium, Louvain, Malines, Diest, Dinant, 
strike the imagination by their lurid horror, but 
the real work has been done in nameless hamlets, 
by the mutilation, rape and murder of humble 
peasants. The German General’s ambition is to 
be a name with which biture generations will 
terrify into silence fractious children, it is to his 
professional interest to gain a reputation for un- 
heard of cruelty. These atrocities are not 
sporadic, but as much a part of the plan of camp- 
aign as the advance on Paris. 

As we have already seen the French and Eng- 
lish forces eft'ected a junction on Belgian soil on 
23rd August. Their right rested on Namur and 
Givet, their left, composed of the English, on 
Mons. Against this i»osition the Germans moved 
to the attack on 24th in great force. VThen the 
complete history of this war is written the chap- 
ter dealing with the period from 24th August to 
2nd September will form one of the most thrilling 
incidents of the 1914 campaign. Throughout 
24tb and 25th the British Force held its ground 
against an enemy nearly three times as numerous. 
It was not the fault of either the French or the 
English that General Jofire was compelled to 
retire on the second day, for Namur had been 
carried by assault. The weakness of the allied 
position lay in the fact that their right was at 
once commanded and protected by Namur. The 
fall of the fortress necessitated an immediate 
retirement to prevent the Germans turning theif 
right flank. 

At Mods the very existence of the Britisli 
Expeditionary Force was imperilled by the sudden 
appearance of enormous reinforcementB on the line 
opposed to them. This with the enforced vetii^'V 
ment of the French threatened to isolate 
and a retreat liad to be carried out in tbe feed df 
an attack which was proceeding with fuU' 

The credit (or the carrying out, of euflih h 

mont was ascribed by Sir Jcdm fkencdi to ' 

and courage of Sir Soraea 

who extricated the army with flompliete mdOm ' 
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and astonishingly small loss. On the following 
day the retreat was continued, this time covered 
by General Haig’s Corps; Though very hai-d 
pressed by the elated^Germans, the British Force 
was able to drive oif the German attacks and keep 
in dose touch with the French armies. 

On 28th August the army finally shook off the 
pursuing Germans, and took up a position on the 
line from Noyon to La Fore along the valley of 
the Somme. For strategic reasons the retreat 
was continued next day, the English army 
falling back on the line Oompiegne-Soissons. 
On 3rd September the English again fell back 
behind the Marne, at this time it was thought 
that it might be necessary to fall back on the 
Seine, but as it turned out this was not neces- 
sary. On 5th September the retreat ended. 
After 28th August it ceased to bo a retreat in 
anything but name, it had become a mantuuvring 
for position, General tioffre’s plan was appar- 
ently 1o draw the Germans into Franco as far as 
possible and then actack them on all sides, forc- 
ing them to retreat precipitately in order to save 
their communications. During the retreat there 
were many actions worthy of the highest tradi- 
tion of the Uiitish army, such as the gicat fights 
at Cambrai and C’ompicgne. When the veil has 
been lifted from the events of the campaign, we 
shall find that these are only two among many 
sucli feats of arms. 

The battle of the Marne began on Gth Septem- 
ber and ended in the retreat of the Germans on 
10th. According to many accounts this retreat 
was conducted in considerable disorder, in some 
cases amounting to a rout, but that may be 
easily an exaggerated view. Up to the present 
the Gormans show no signs of such demoi^liza- 
tioii lib is implied in these descriptions. The 
objr ct of this buttle was first to force the passage 
of the Marne on the left front of the French 
line, then to cross the Ourcq, and so to attack 
the enemy on his right fiank. The actual turn- 
ing movement was performed by the French, 
with the English in strong support, it was 
eventually completely successful. It was the pres- 
sure on his right flank which forced the enemy to 
retreat so hastily in order to avoid being out off 
{rqm his prepared 4^ensive position On the Aisne. 

This potion wib reaohed by the Allies on IStin 
y^tembjswi and though the passage of the river 
wes f j^roed almost immediatdy, further progress 
lias>lwd to b9 reoorM yards frpih to day. 
(k|Mfiidbs the opemtioiui oh Aimmsse eem- 


sides dig themselves into trenches where they 
remain until their^reliefs come up to replace them. 
Most of the actual fighting by day is done by the 
heavy guns. At night trenches are occasionally 
taken and retaken with the bayonet! This pro- 
cess is sometimes varied by the sapping and blow- 
ing up of a trench. In many parts of the position 
the two lines of trenches are so close together as 
to make the use of hand grenades and bombs 
effective. 

Along the front of the Aisne itself both sides 
recognise a virtual stalemate, but on both fianks 
the Allies have been slowly but steadily advancing. 
The Germans also, recognising that their scheme 
for an ad trance on Paris is not at present practic- 
able, have again become active in Belgium, to which 
point the chief interest of the campaign shifted 
soon after the nature of the fighting on the Aisne 
became apparent. 

This doses the second stage of the Western 
campaign. Germany had experienced more diffi- 
culty than was anticipated in her march through 
Belgium. This prevented her initial success at 
Namur becojuing a sweeping victory, for it gave 
time to the Allies to collect their forces. On 2nd 
September the advance on Paris suddenly was 
diverted into a movement in a south-easterly 
direction, from that moment the French cam- 
paign was doomed. What caused the sudden 
change of plan is not yet certain, but its result 
has spelt defeat. 

After the middle of September, the German 
plan of campaign began to be dictated by thU 
action of the Allies, in the Eastern theatre the 
Russian advance began to gather way, while in 
the West a movement was developing which 
threatened to turn the German position on the 
Aisne on the extreme right. The fighting was 
hottest around the French towns of Peronne, 
Roye and Albert. Before Septi^ber was over it 
became known to the Allies that the German 
Headquarters confessed that they could not held 
their positions against the French and ICnglldi 
reinforcements ^which were pouring in on them. 
At the end of the month the whole German posi- 
tion was in grave danger of being outflanked^ it 
was dierefore quite clear that thqr must extmid 
their line, if possible to tlm Sea^ in order to sudie 
thhse attempte impossible. The ' advance of 
^iMsia made; 4t diflSksult to spare troops, so the 
amy imoujaarion in ^ wasamde ute df ^ 

tq M ^ the ga]9 l^tween V tfm ' G 

may imaj^tne tflmt ' io 
the Ginmmt Simd^ 
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quarters must have bitterly regretted that disci- 
pline had been sapped and morale lowered in this 
force by the excesses which had been permitted 
and sometimes even commanded. To add to their 
difficulties, Antwerp and the coast were still held 
by the Belgians, it was absolutely necessary to 
capture these, before the more important advance 
could be made, in this way Antwerp and Ostend 
blocked the road to Gaflais. 

On September 30th the Antwerp forts were bom- 
barded at long range. Two days later the attack 
was renewed with vigour. The Belgian Army 
fought desperately to prevent the enemy from 
crossing the Scheldt and for a time they suc- 
ceeded, but it was evident that they could not 
hold out long enough for the Allies to reach a 
position from which they might defeat the real 
German objective to which the captui'c of 
Antwerp was only a preliminary. It was 
felt to be of such vital importance that 
Antwerp should hold out for a week at least, that 
the British Government despatched a force of 
bluejackets and marines on 3rd October in order 
to help in the defence. This move has been 
much criticised, on the ground that the men 
employed had not sufficient training for the kind 
of work they were expected to peiform, but Lord 
Kitchener has given the one possible answer to 
such objections, that they were able to gain suffi- 
cient time for the Belgians to complete their 
preparations for the evacuation of the city, and 
subsequently they afforded real assistance to tbe^ 
Belgian army in holding back the Germans until 
Sir John French’s force could be brought up. On 
7th October the Belgian Government was removed 
to Ostend, and the bombardment of the city began. 
On this occasion, the Germans proceeded along 
the lines laid down by international law for civi- 
lized warfare, they gave notice of the time at 
which the bombardment would begin, and they 
seem to have been at sonic pains not to destroy 
the treasures of Antwerp ; it is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that Antwerp has only two rivals 
. in the world as a storehouse of priceless treasui*es 
of all kinds, Rome and London. After the forts 
had been demolished or avoided, the fate of the 
city was sealed. The troops withdrew on 9th, and 
Wxt day the German Army took possession, 
without violence and apparently even without a 
^otesque parade. There is grim sarcasm in the 
ffefcCt that Reuter’s correspondent thought it worth 
while to telegraph to the civilized world that 
flet^knan ioldiers were treating the inhabitants 
with coniBjdoration and even saluting them in the 


streets. Even the Germans were not too jubilant 
over their prize, for all that was of moat 
value had slipped aw'ay. Antwerp was fined 
20,000,000 pro formd^ butji^the vast majority of 
the inhabitants had fled, and could not be 
persuaded by Prussian cajolery to return, even 
the German papers admitted that this was an 
awkward sidelight upon their humanitarian 
methods. 

On 13th the Germans again began their 
advance, occupying Ghent. The same day it was 
decided to evacuate Ostend, and the Belgian 
Government was removed to France, and estab- 
lished at Havre on 14th. Next day the Germans 
occupied Bruges and Ostend, thus reaching the 
sea. They should undoubtedly have rested, for 
the moment, content witji this, but those in 
authority were determined upon reaching Calais. 
The first attempt was made on this date, by a 
small force, which was ignominioiisly defeated 
before it reached Dunkerque by French Territo- 
rial troops, and forced bock over the Belgian 
frontier. Tliere can be little doubt that this 
raid was not a very serious aflair, and was under- 
taken for spectacular eftect only. For from the 
date of the occupation of Ostend the Belgian 
Army took up its position on the Yser Canal and 
held the lino from Nieuport to Dixmude. Here 
they held on until the British forces could be 
brought to the.ir aid — General Rawlinson with 
one division held back overwhelming odds for 
four days, the fleet pounded the German trenches 
to such good purpose as to make them abso- 
lutely untenable within range of the naval 
guns. The English came up about 24th. They 
had been transferred from the Aisne without 
the knowledge of the Germans, and their arrival 
effectually checked the German advance. For a 
few days the Germans held a footing on the south 
bank of the Yser, but that^ was rendered unten- 
able by the piei*cing of the Yser dykes, and 
by 30th October they hiid retired to the northern 
bank, 

Evidently the German plan of an advance along 
the coast was abandoned at the end of OotoboTi 
for the brunt of the fighting during the first ten 
days of November was borne by the British 
troops round Ypres. It is true that the Gerfhans , 
gained Dixmude on 10th November, bnt tiexb \ 
day on 11th the British tro^Crps had the honow 
of meeting and defeating the Prussian Guards ^ 
and anoth^ glorious viotoij^ has been 
to (the long list of great a^levenkentis % 
British Army. 3?his German Ooi^ M Spml^ 
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by free enlistment, like the whole British 
Army, every member of it is a professional 
soldier, and it represents the greatest per- 
fection which the German military system can 
produce. This is why its discomfiture hfis caused 
so much rejoicing. If the story is correct, 
that at one critical momenc in the fight only a 
rugged line formed by regimental cooks and other 
non-combatants stood between the Germans and 
complete success, and that these held the attack 
till reserves could be brought up, it will add 
another instance to those already well known of 
the romantic luck of the British Army. Till 
the end of the winter this engagement has been 
decisive. No further attempt at a serious 
advance has since been made by the Germans. 
The pressure on the Ejjist became severe and on 
30th November it was reported that four Army 
Corps had been withdiuwn from Belgium to 
Poland. 

After the battle of Ypres it was evidently 
felt that the Germans had exhausted for a 
moment their power of attack. During the 
lull which followed. Lord Roberts visited the 
Indian troops in Flanders, where he caught a 
chill and succumbed to pneumonia which deve- 
loped from it. There is no need here to say any- 
thing in praise of this great soldier and kindly 
gentleman. Ilis long life is very largely the 
history of the building up and consolidating of 
the Indian Empire. From the time when he 
became Commander-in- Chief in India, he stood 
before the nation as the incarnation of the spirit 
of the Army. After the South African War he 
became the most beloved and trusted of the King-s 
subjects. What his inspiration has meant to the 
present generation will only be realized a long 
time hence when we know how many men have 
ofiered to enlist in * Lord Kitchener’s Army.’ 

Besides Lord Roberts, His Majesty the King 
Emperor visited the armies in the Field during 
the first week of December. His ancestor, King 
George II. was the last King of England to be in 
the Field with his Army. The King’s activities 
were innumerable, and the efifect of his visit bas 
been most inspiring, but the note of regret in 
Us message to his army after his visit was over, 
is one of the most stnldng incidents in a unique 
episode. Only the responsibilities of his great 
office, and the most compelling interests of his 
XmpitB, have prevented King from sharing 
tto bijrdshipB and dengeie of his soldiers 
tfarimghont ^e campaign. * 

Ott pr about 8 th December ^ A^ began 


an advance, profiting by the weakening of the 
German line in front of them. The removal of 
the German wounded from Bruges and the 
attempt to levy a war indemnity of .£42,000,000 
upon Belgium, both pointed to a feeling of insecur- 
ity among the German authorities. The Allies 
pushed along the coast, aided to some extent 
by the guns of the fleet, and at the, same time 
advanced north-eastward from Ypres. 

This advance, however, did not extend as far 
as was at first hoped. The wintry weather and 
the marshy ground contributed as much as the 
German resistance to check it. From the begin- 
ning of the year until the end of Fobruajy no, 
great advance was possible, and the operations 
assumed the chaiucter of siege warfare, fierce 
local struggles for •positions of local importance, 
trench fighting through min and wind and snow, 
the most trying of all warlike operations. On the 
whole, the geneml effect of the operations from 
the Sea to A Isace was to show a marked suj)6rior- 
ity on the side of the Allies, the advance being 
particularly marked in north-eastern France and 
in Lorraine. 

With the coming of March, better weather 
conditions made it possible to attempt operations 
of a larger scale. The great event of this month 
was the three days’ battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
lasting from 17th to 19th March. In this battle 
60,000 British and Indian troops were engaged in 
an attempt to force back the German line, and, if 
possible, to open up the way for a general 
advance. 

The chief features of the battle were, in the 
first place, that it showed how carefully the 
plans of the Allies in the East and West were 
co-ordinated, for one of Sir John French’s 
reasons for making his attack at that moment 
was to relieve the pressure against Russia. It 
also gave an unanswerable proof of the fighting 
power of the British forces after their arduous 
winter campaign. But the most important 
result of the battle arose from its partial success. 
The German line was bent back, but it was not ^ 
broken. This was attributable to the fact that 
there was not enough ammunition tot the guns, 
although in this one battle more ammunition was 
expended than in the whole of the South African 
War. Neuve Ohapelle proved one other thing of 
great importance, that with proper art»Uery pre. 
paration, an at^kiog foroe need nut suffer 
heavier casualties than a defending force. 
the British eaaualties wtee heavy, wei^ not 
60 g^t as the OuriM 
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haVe heard much of the gallantry of the 
troops engag^ in t^is battle, and it is well to be 
reminded at every stage, thal it requires excep* 
tional courage to attack a fortified position in 
moderp war. What adds to the feeling of pride 
throughout the whole Empire at the feats per- 
formed by onr troops, is that they had such a 
long time of waiting doing comparatively little 
beforehand. The heary casualties were lai-goly 
due to a portion of the attacking force being hold 
up by wire-entanglements in front of German 
trenches, which the artillery bad not been able to 
destroy completely, owing to lack of ammunition. 

In April, the Germans gained a temporaiy 
’Access by the use of poisonous gas north of 
Ypres and in the district of Champagne, they 
also drove back the English ,Hne east of Ypres. 
To the north of Ypres near the village of Saint 
JuUen, the Canadian troops especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their gaUantry and 
discipline. It is scarcely to the point to waste 
words in pointing out the peculiar brutality of 
this German breach of the rules of civilized 
warfare. It has since been found necessary for 
the Allies to protect their own soldiers by 
recouT‘se to gas by way of reprisals but this course 
has been forced upon them by Germany's action 
alone. 

During May the Allies have been engaged in 
redressing the balance which had been upset by 
the German recourse to gas as an ofiensive 
weapon. Their object had been to force their 
way past Ypres by tliis means. This attempt 
has failed utterly, and the British have pushed 
forward north of La Bassee, while the French 
are advancing from the south. The object of 
this advance is to capture Lille and the railway 
system which it commands, and so to break 
through the German line* It is almost certain 
that before the Allies can drive back the Ger- 
mans they will have to smash their line at several 
points. 

The Western campaign is by no means over, wo 
cannot even be certain of avoiding serious re- 
verses, but up to the present moment we have 
been fortunate. The new year may easily see 
important developments, but it will jprobably be 
spring before we can hope for any decisive change 
itt the present situation. Then we shall need 
many thousands of men to roll back the tide of 
invusian beyond the Llhine. Germany will pro- 
bably ^ave many more recruits ready by then, aiod 
boih ^ prepared to make another stu- 

penda^^5ff^* If we win then, tbe war is wo&i 


though it may take years to finish, if we lose, we 
shall have a war before us as long as the Napo- 
leonic War, but in the end we sh^l win, because 
we cannot stop fighting until we have won ; Ger- 
many can afford to lose, for Gorifiany is fighting 
for Power, the Allies for Existence. 

When we turn from the Western to the East- 
ern Theatre of the great war, we are confronted 
with difilculties which did not hamper us in re- 
viewing the first part of our subject. The edu- 
cated subject of the British Empire has consider- 
able knowledge of the geography of Western 
Europe, but os we go eastward from Berlin this 
previous knowledge becomes hazier, till after we 
have crossed the Russian border our knowledge 
has become almost entii*ely historical. This 
makes it very difficult for us to understand the 
Eastern plan of campaign 'without constantly re- 
ferring to the map. 

By 1st August Russia was at war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, though the formal 
declaration of war could not be made until a few 
days later, as this can only be done within the 
XCremlin Palace in Moscow. Russia needed three 
weeks to complete her mobilization, owing to the 
vastness of her territoiy and the numbers of her 
Army. Owing to the immense enthusiasm for the 
War in Russia, she was ready by 18th August, 
but before this date advanced troops had moved 
into Austrian territory along the valley of the 
Styr, 

The Russian plan of campaign needs some 
elucidation, as it was not made with a single 
eye to Russian interests, but with a view to 
assisting the campaigns in the West and South. 
The traditional Russian strategy consists in draw- 
ing the enemy into Russia and away from his 
base, and then at the same time threatening his 
communications and attacking him in front. The 
Russian soldier is never more formidable than 
when in retiwt, because Russian soldiers do not 
sufier from panic. The Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
however, mw that the immediate necessity of the 
situation was to save Servia by the inv^MOon of 
Austria-Hungary and to help F^nce and Eng^ 
land, it was too late to help Belgium by the inva^ ; 
sion of Germany k A glance at the ma|> edUi 
show that WsMj^ Prussia and Sileria 
accessible froni ihe West than the Baet,^v 
East Prussia %§ Russian temt<^^;bn two". 

In the same way: on the Attsjsm froi^^ 
invasion of Galicia is really of sihill 
until the line of the Oarpathtaim It irieh^^ 
tlmt in order to hdp Servia^ Buseia 
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into Hungary. While Russia was thus compel- 
led| for the sajke of her friends^ to attack fiercely 
on the northern and southern frontiers of Poland, 
it was essential, for political reasons, to defend 
Warsaw at all costs. Thus Russia had four 
distinct objectives at the beginning of the War : 
the invasion of East Prussia, the defence of War- 
saw from the West, the conquest of Galicia, and 
the invasion of Hungary. The importance of these 
various objects was decided not by what happened 
on the Russian battlefields, but by the events in 
other parts of Europe. For example, should 
Italy join the allied nations, the invasion of 
Hungary by Russia would cease to be of any 
great military value, while the continued success 
of the Allies in the West has rendered the East 
Prussian campaign of •small importance. When 
the time arrives for the Russian advance it will 
probably come through Silesia, this makes the 
defence of Poland doubly important and the 
conquest of Galicia e^ential. In the meantime 
all that can b§ said to be of paramount military 
' importance is to prevent the enemy from ever 
getting very far into Russia without ensuring 
that such an advance will culminate in a severe 
defeat. 

That these are the general lines of the Russian 
strategy can bo seen from a survey of events up 
to the present, so far as they are known. To 
begin with East Pi ussia. On 20th August the 
Russians occupied Gumbinnen on the eastern 
frontier, by 22nd their line extended south to 
Lyck, on 24th Johannisberg was occupied, and on 
the same day Soldau, on the southern frontier. 
It is possible that this marked the moving up of 
more troops from Poland. By 27th the Russian 
line seems to have stretched as far as Neidenberg, 
and the next day Tilsit is reported to have been oc- 
cupied,, probably from the direction of Gumbinnen, 
and the Russians entered Allenstein. At this 
point the investment of Koenigsburg seemed a 
possibility, but the advance was far too rapid to 
be permanently maintained, it is quite possible 
tkat the Russians finding themselves able to 
overcome all opposition yet encountered, may 
have formed the project of pushing on towards 
Berlin, If so, thwitopes were rudely dashed to 
earth near GMens, where the guns of 
Thom effeotuatlljr beared prqgvmt 

{eceed 13iem to relmi.t. By 14th Sep^ber the 
Ituasiane bad vetited eastward into theSr own ierri* 

' ^and eheoked.thA Semnati' advahee nt ^ 

Itieiortriw^ 

M wi that the edrama 


thirteen days, while it took tjie Germans twenty- 
six days to reach ^he Niemen. It was reported 
that twenty- two Army Corps were engaged in 
forcing back the Russians. Russia had ,nccom- 
plished her main purpose of relieving the 
pressure in the West, but the traditional climax 
of a Russian retreat had yet to be leached. 
Between 29th Septomberaaud 4th October the 
Russians slowly forced back the enemy, on that 
day occurred the great battle at Augustovo, We 
have only received brief accounts but it is 
clear that a very large German force was 
ambuscaded and apparently blown to pieces, 
so that this invasion of Russia ended like most 
others have done. On 5th East Prussia was 
again invaded, apparently from the south, the 
objective being Allenstein, on 10th Lyck was re- 
occupied. From this point there is considerable 
obscurity as^to what has happened in East Prussia ; 
probably the operations were suspended for a time 
owing to the German advance in Poland. Though 
successful fighting in this region was occasionally 
reported during tlie interval, it was not until 
14th November that the re-capture of Johannis- 
berg was reported. The day before this, there 
was a mysterious reference to an advance on 
the Masurian Lakes, which was again men- 
tioned on 15th. This was probably another 
attempt to divert German attention from the 
advance in Poland. Further advance in East 
Prussia was announced on 20th November, 
but after that no further references appeared on 
the subject. At this time the fighting in Poland 
was reaching a critical stage, and in consequence 
the Russian line w^as considerably shortened, and 
probably troops were withdrawn from East 
Prussia. On LOth December fighting was report- 
ed around Mlawa on the southern border of East 
Prussia, which resulted by 2l8t in forcing back 
the Germans to the line Neidenburg-I^nnen- 
berg. The apparently indecisive character of the 
fighting in this region arises from causes which 
moved Russia to undertake it« It has fulfilled 
its purpose, and it is the Allies in the West who 
have reaped benefit from it. 

Turning to Poland we have a complete ^xam^ 
pie of the way in which Russia defeats her ene- 
The invasion of Poland was part of the 
original German plan, but that plan was thrown 
out of gear by events io the W^st, end also by the 
rapid iMvance of Eusiria in Beet Prussia. Paris 
^ sb^uld have lalhm before tl^ advaneton 
begaui but^ by iiAth fleptmulw the dt 

Pi(Saprt beoaiue ueqe^^ the stsfiiit'bn 
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^AOi^tria, and to take advantage of the Russian 
retreat further north. Progress was slow, by 
28th only eighteen miles ef territory had been 
’'oro8se<^, but it is evident that this fivst advance 
nearly reached its g 9 al, for on 1 4th October the 
Russians were defending the line Warsaw- 
Ivangorod. The fighting went on continuously 
for ten days, and on 23rd the Germans began to 
retreat slowly in a south-easterly direction from 
VTarsaw. Lowicz was re-captured on 26tli, Lodz 
on 29th, the Germans were driven from Pelitza 
on 30th, and the next day from Ivangorod. From 
1st to 12th November the Germans continued to 
retreat until they reached the left bank of the 
River Warta. Apparently, in spite of reports to 
the contrary, the (Termans , were never driven 
from this position. Apparently also, they 
resumed the offensive about 17th November, 
* when the Russian defensive line stretched from 
Plock on the north to the Warta on the south. 
They evidently gained some considerable sucooss, 
for from 2l8t to 23 rd they were again on the 
Vistula, probably pushing northwards. Uore 
their advance was checked, and they a^ain tried 
to reach Warsaw through Lodz, for which place 
they fought from 2Gth November till 9th Decem- 
ber. By then, the town had ceased to be of very 
great importance, and the Russians retired to 
prepared positions in their rear, without loss. 
The evacuation of Lodz foiled a turning move- 
ment whicn the Geimans had begun in the hope 
of cutting off part of the array. Between 14th 
and 16th the Germans carried out a concentration 
on the Vistula, but were unable to croa.s the 
river. From 22nd to 2Gth they made fruitless 
attempts to cross the Baura River, which they 
have since .abandoned. 

TJp to the present the invasion of Poland has 
not yielded much spectacular glory to the Ger- 
man arms. Hard fighting, heavy casualties 
and in the end failure, are not inspiring 
to contemplate. It is true that Germans may 
yet struggle through to Warsaw, but no one will 
be impressed by such a sttccess, for the longer it 
is delayed, the more certain is it to be the prelude 
to disaster. Indeed it is hardly likely that the 
German Army will be able now to break through 
the Russian defences. Upon the \£bole the 
Eastern position is full of promise. The coming 
of spring has enabled the Russians tp put many 
more men into the field, and they are certainly 
in a far better position both for defence and attack 
than they irpre on let August. 

Let us consider the campaign against 


Austria. Here again there are the two objectives, 
which form the chief stumblingi-blopk in the way 
of a clear understanding of the Eastern campaign. 
The road to Hungary lies first through Galicia, 
then across or round the Carpathians. Already we 
have seen that Russia’s first attack was through 
the valley of the Btyr, on 9th August. Very 
little resulted from this movement as Russia 
was busy watching Germany. Her first real 
attack was from Lublin southwards against 
Lemberg. On 3rd September Lemberg fell and 
on 8th a Governor-General was appointed for 
Galicia wMch was formally annexed to Russia. On 
15th the Russians forced the passage of the Ban, 
and on 2Snd entered Jaroslaw, They began the 
first attack on Przemsyl on 29th, the attack was 
still proceeding on 13th October, but must have 
ceased soon afterwards. In the meantime a strong 
demonstration was being made between 2nd and 
6th October in the direction of Cracow, but this 
was certainly not pushed hcAno. After the failure 
of the first German attack on W^-saw, Przemsyl 
was re-invested on 1 4 tli November, .and on 4th 
December, a fresh advance against Cmcow began. 
The delays in her advance were ciiused more by 
events. elsewhere than by Austrian resistance in 
Galicia. 

The first definite indication that Russia was 
moving a separate force towards Hungary was the 
occupation of Czernowitz on 15th September. On 
26th the Austrians were reported to be retreat- 
ing hastily, but on 29th the Russians evidently 
received a severe check which caused them to fall 
back behind the Carpathians, From 30th 
September to 4th October they were engaged in 
heavy fighting, which apparently gave them the 
command of most of the Passes for a time, but it 
is clear that full advantage could not be taken of 
this fact owing to the German pressure in 
Poland. It is even probable that the Carpa- 
thians were not held for long, for when we again 
hear of advance in the region on 17th November, 
very little progress has been made. This advance 
was once more checked until the middle of 
December, when the combined amies of Austria 
and Germany evidently succeeded in driving 
back the Russians into Gal/cia as far as New 
Sendee. This advance was certainly checked by 
21st December, and by 23rd the RussiaiiB were 
again to the doutb of the Oorpatbie^* 

During the first two weeks of June 1918, the 
fighting on the Eastern front was similar in obar* 
aetdr to that on the Western, only the oUmatie ocm* 
ditions were even more severe, Witii the oemieyS; 
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of spring Przemsyl fell into the hands of the 
Bussians on the 0th of J une. This opened the road 
to Cracow, .while the Carpathian Passes in the 
hands of Russia made the invasion of Hungarypos- 
sible. In April it became necessary for Germany to 
make a supreme effort to save her Ally from an 
invasion which would compel her to sue for poace^ 
The eflbrt has certainly succeeded for the time, 
but it seems that Russia has, by the end of May, 
checked the German advance beyond the Carpathi- 
ans. Ill any case, her resources aie so immense, 
that any repulse or reverse can only be temporary. 

A clear account of the Servian operations is 
hardly possible. Tho original plan of campaign 
was defensive, a gradual retirement from Belgrade. 
The unexpected weakness of the Austrian attack 
in the first weeks of the war ciused Servia and 
Montenegro to adopB the offensive nmthwnrd 
against SemJiu and north-westward on Sarajevo. 
The Sarajevo fighting has not yet attained its 
object, and until the Austrians me driven from 
tho Bosnian Provinces Servia cannot advance. 
The greatest feat of the Servian arms so far has 
been tlie victory in November against the 
Austrians aftiir they had been compelled to re- 
treat towards the mountains. The victory has 
probably saved Servia from further invasion. 

Something needs to lie said here about tho 
outbreak of the war with Turkey on 2nd Novem- 
ber, The Turks have loaned rather heavily upon 
(German finam^e for many years, because it was 
hard to obtain ISriglish or HVench money except 
upon terms wliicli involved domostic reforms. The 
’French and English investors were anxious that 
their dividends should be secured by peace and 
good government, also they felt veiy great sym- 
pathy for the subject races of the Turkish Krnpire. 
On tho other hand, Germany would always accept 
mortgages on provinces or concessions to semi- 
official companies as sufficient security. These 
4he Sultan Abdul bdanaid gave with pleasure, 
relying on the mutual jealousies of the European 
Powers to prevent Germany from ever realising 
her assets in Asia Minor and elsewhere. The 
Young Turks were inclined at first to reverse 
this policy, but they soon discovered that they 
were too deeply committed to Germany to 
shake her off easily. Gradually * they came 

mdre and more under German infiuences, until 
after the Balkan War they realized that their 
best chance of revenge was to forget their 
quar^l with Austria and help her to remove 
and Mqn^ienegro from her path to .the 
At outbreak of the European Wer 
' ‘ 86 


Turkey contented herself with affording such 
friendly protection to the Gg:‘man vessels Goehen 
and Breslau as amounted to a breach of neutral- 
ity. Various othei* hostile acts were committed, 
including the tampering with the loyalty, of the 
Khedive of Egypt and the search and detention 
of the vessels of tho Allies. The culminating 
act of war was the bombardment of Oilossa. 
Since w.ar has begun the outstanding fenture.s of 
the campaign so far have been the victorious 
Russian ad vance in Armenin, the bombardment of 
the Dardanelles, the annexation of (.Jyprus to tho 
British Empire, the establishment of a British 
Protectorate in Egypt, and the very successful 
expedition from the Persian Gulf up to Basrah 
at the junction of the Tigris and .Euphrates. But 
far more important, than all these, or than any- 
thing else which is likely to happen in the cam- 
paign against Turkey, is the extraordinary out- 
burst of loyjilty which it has occasioned among 
tho Mohaminodan subjects of the Empire. 
Already Germany has had to confess to dis- 
appointment at th(‘ negligible result of Turkish 
intervention, which may well become a very 
serious embfirrassment to her in the later stages 
of the war. 

During 191.5, tho most important operations 
against Turkey have been connected with th^ 
forcing of the Dardanelles, in which, since April, 
a military force has been co-operating with the 
Naval Squadrons. The occupation of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula has not yet been completed, but 
considerable progress hns been made. There can 
bo little doubt that tlie capture of Constantinople 
is only a rjuesjiion of time. In the meantime the 
Turks have been driven back from Egypt, appar- 
ently finally, and tho fighting in Mesopotamia 
haft almost ceased owing to their retreat. Turkey 
may be considered to have ceased to count as a 
belligerent. 

The intervention of Japtin on the side of the 
Allies is of a wholly different character. Japan 
has long since realised that Germany's presence 
in Eastern Asia constituted a menace to herself. 
Germany has shamelessly evaded her undertakings 
to respect Chinese integrity by her * lease ’ of 
Tsingtfto. This really constituted for Japan a 
danger analogous to that which brought on the 
Russo-Japanese War, or, to take r Western 
parallel, the danger is not iiiAike tliat which 
would confront England, ware Belgium to be 
annexed to the Germs n Empire. 

Japan’^ task has been; for her oW sake and 
tbet of OhinRi to drive Genhah frbm ihe 
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Far East. ' For the sake of England, she under- 
took the protection pf British shipping within her 
own special sphere of influence. She has now 
performed both these tasks to the full. Germany 
attempjbed to bribe Japan to attack Russia at the 
beginning of the crisis, and was met, as she 
deserved, with the demand for the withdrawal of 
her Fleet from Eastern Waters, and the restora- 
tion of Kiao-Ghao to Ohina. Such a demand in 
Germany’s present mood was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. The result of the campaign 
was a foregone conclusion. Germany has now 
ceased to influence the Far East through her 
Naval bases masquerading as trade ports. 

When we turn to Africa the result is wholly 
in our favour. Under Botha’s immediate 
generalship the German South-West Africa has 
been captured and annexed to our Self- 
Governing Colony. To the north of their 
West African Colonies Togoland has i^lready been 
taken, the French have recaptured the territories 
'coded after the last Morocco crisis, and general 
progress is being made elsewhere. The chief 
difficulty encountered is the vastness of the 
distances, not the opposition of the Germans. In 
South-West Africa, the Germans created a diver- 
sion by playing upon the sentimental regrets of 
^he older men among the Boers. Only a few of 
these, mostly men who had lost near relatives 
during'the Sou h African War, followed their old 
generals. But (leneral Botha, himself the greatest 
of the Transvaal leaders in that war, has already 
crushed that half-hearted revolt, and more than 
justified the confidence reposed in his loyalty 
and valour. 

Of the work of the Navy we need say nothing 
here, as it will be treated elsewhere, but it has so 
far fulfilled all thaj; has been demanded of it with 
such success as to make it fairly certain that it 
will be sufficient for all that it may be called on 
to perform in the future. 

With the intervention of Italy and the coming 
of the summer, anew phase of the War has 
opened. We need not here count up Italy’s 
grievances against Austria-Hungary, it is suffici- 
ent to point out that they are strong enough to 
unite all Italy in the determination to avenge 
them by war. The immediate effect of Italy’s 
action will be to help Russia by greatly embarras- 
aing Austria. In a few months, li may lead to 
it^tria being compelled to sue for peace on any 
tefitts that may be offered her. 

But the intervention of Italy may easily lead 
t^o the i^teryentioii of other States, especially 


Greece and Roumania. Even Holland has begun 
to show signs of preparation for possible inter- 
vention, evidently not on tlie sida of Germany. 
This uruversal feeling of mistrust or hatred of the 
Teutonic Allies is due only in part to their policy 
previous to the War. It is the way in which 
they have conducted the campaign itself, which 
has caused even their former friends to join 
their traditional enemies. 

After ten months of war we find the allied armies 
in an improved position in every part of the vast 
field of war. Great Britain is fast preparing an 
army of continental dimensions, France has had 
time to train her reserves and recruits, Russia 
has been able to mass her troops for the grand 
attack, Servia is freed from tlie invasion of the 
Austrians, Japan has already accomplished the 
immediate objects of her intervention. The 
relief of Belgium on the West and of Poland on 
the East cannot long be delayed. But there 
remains the work of conquering Germany, which 
may take years to complete, but which must he 
thoroughly accomplished. It is too early to talk 
of ‘ lessons of the War,’ the War is not over. 
Only two things stand out clearly, the first i.s a 
general principle, the second refers only to our- 
selves. It is abundantly clear that preparation 
for War cannot of itself ensure victory. The 
determination of the Allies to kill the idea tliat 
Might is the only Right, at whatever cost, has 
defeated Germany in advance. The crowning 
fact demonstrated by the War to each subject of 
the Empire is the strength and reality of its 
Union. 

Note : — Since writing the above, the German effort 
against Russia has developed with great violence. 
It appears to have succeeded for the moment in 
forcing the Grand Duke Nicholas to evacuate 
Warsaw in order to preserve a straight line. 
The German success is moi^o apparent than real, 
and is certain to be of only a few months’ dura- 
tion at the most. They have gained Warsaw ; 
the one clear lea<«on of the War is that a town or 
fortress cannot be successfully defended if once 
it is really invested — Liege, Namur, Antwerp, 
Maubeuge, Lemberg, Jaroslaw, Przemysl, all tell 
the same tede. Warsaw haa fallen ; to prevent 
the Russian armies from being locked up wifthih 
its walls, the General has evacuated it. It will 
fall again ; tSe German army will be driven 
back across the frontier, and they in their turn 
will evacuate Warsaw in order i^o^ tg lose: 
^mson, 



THE NAVY’S TASK IN THE WAR 

BY PROF. K. a MACARTNEY, M.A. 




INCE the days of Great Britain’s struggle 
against Napoleon, and the fight at Nava- 
rino, the British Navy has had no consid- 
erable opportunity of showing what it can 
do under war conditions, or of learning much from 
the experience of others. In the Crimean War 
the British Navy attacked Russia in the . Baltic 
and the Black Sea, but the Russian Fleet of those 
days was not able to make an eliectivo resistance, 
and consequently very little was added to our 
experience, The American Civil War which 
marks a definite turning point in land warfare 
added nothing to naval history except the elucid- 
ation of some points of Naval Law. There were 
naval engagements in the wars between America 
and Spain, China and Japan, and Greece and 
Tuikey, but they were all subsidiary to the laml 
warfare. The Russo-Japanese War might have 
added something to our knowledge had not the 
advantage at sea been so obviously on the side of 
Japan from the start, and Russia’s chief interest 
been centred on the land. The general result of 
the.so campaigns was to strengthen the idea that 
Sea- Power as a factor in aggressive warfare was 
only an adjunct to the operations on land. 

In England and Germany, however, this view 
has never received much support, for, to England 
a supreme Navy is a primary necessity, and Ger- 
many saw that world* dominion implied mastery 
at sea as continuous as mastery on land. It was, 
therefore, a matter of supreme interest for the 
history of the Navy, when war broke out in 
August between these two nations, English 
Naval writers held that steam and gunnery had 
only altered the tactics of Naval Warfare, that 
the strategy remained the same as it has always 
been, and the German authorities agreed on this 
point with our own. 

There are three objects for which the Navy is 
built and manned. • In the first place, it must 
cefop up or destroy the enemy's fleet ; in the 
second place, it must establish a complete blockade 
not only of the enemy’s coast, bdt of his whole 
country ; finally, it must keep open the trade 
routes for commeree with its own territories. !^ese 
three ^things lare incutabetit dpon all Naviesf and 


by the successful attainment of them, we judge of 
a nation’s success or failure at sea. 

From these general considerations we turn to 
examine the actual events of the war. Much 
more has ah eady taken place than one realise.s 
until it is collected in the form of an ofiicial state- 
ment or an article. War began an hour before 
midnight on 4th August. Within three hours 
English submarines were reconnoitring the waters 
of the Bight of Heligoland. The next day some 
twenty German prizes were brought into ports 
along the English coast, on the same day H. M. S. ' 
a*small cruiser, was sunk by amine, 
losing half her crew, after sinking the German ,, 
vessel Komigen Ltmiae^ which was laying mines. 
In the meantime the Fleet had begun the 
blockade of Germany, taking up strategical 
positions in the North Sea and watching the 
German coast. When the Channel and the 
North Sea had been cleared of German war- ves- 
sels, the tmnsportation of the expeditionary*' 
force took place between 9th and 1 4tb August, 
escorted by British submarines. Then came a 
period of waiting. The German fleet remained in 
the Baltic or in harbour, and the main British 
fleets refused to be drawn from their strategic 
positions. On 28th August, however, a German 
cruiser squadron accompanied by torpedo boats 
issued from the protection of the land forts to 
reconnoitre. They wei'e decoyed into the open by 
a small British squadron and then found their 
retreat cut off. In this fight H.M.S. AretJtusa, 
which had only just been commissioned, bore the 
brunt of the German fire, at one time during the 
engagement she was attacked by several German 
vessels. On the arrival of British reinforcements, 
ships of the battle-cruiser type, the Germans tried 
to escape. Three of their cruisers, however, and 
two destroyers were sunk ; the rest owed their safe- 
ty to the foggy weather in which the battle was 
fought. The result of the battle wa% most satis- 
factoiy. The British Fleet had lost not a single 
vessel and under a hundred casualties, some of 
which were incurred while trying tcT rescue drown* 
ing German s^ors from the sinking vessels. 

This sta^fight proved that the 
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and discipline of the Fleet wore as high us it had 
ever been, It proved also, tJiat German seaman- 
ship was not equal to Gerinitn \'alour, and the 
German Government, profiting by the lesson, 
sent their Fleet into * winter quarters ^ behind 
the §uns of their forts. Thus at the end of a 
month’s war, the Fleet had convinced the Ger- 
mans of its superiority ns a fighting niacliino, it 
had ali'eady stopped ijl ti’allic to German ports, 
and had begun the process of capturing or des- 
troying German ships which were atbiicking the 
trade routes. 

September was mainly a month of waiting and 
wiitching, and because the British Fleet in the 
North Sea was so strong, it presented a very good 
target for tlie new kind of warfare adopted by 
Germany. The German poliey w.a-s to reduce the 
odds against their own fleet by submarine attacks, 
by sowing mines and by occasional torpedo-boat 
and light cruiser raids, 'riiis, though, not a heioic 
policy, was undoubtedly the right one for them to 
' pursue, for a blue-water battle witli the full 
strength of the English Fleet would be criminal 
folly, if it were undertaken willingly. Dining 
September the luck was with Germany. On nth 
the Pathfinder y a small cruiser engaged on patrol 
duty, was sunk by striking a mine in the North 
Sea, on 22nd three cruisers, the ( 'rr^sst/, the Aboukiry 
''and the HogiuSy were torpedoed by submarines. On 
the same night the Pmdea carried out her 
sensational bombardment of Madras. Against 
these losses may be recjkoned the sinking of the 
llela by the British Submarine EO. and what is 
far more important, the steady closing in of the 
blockade of Germany, (rieat Britain was now 
beginning to look with considerable concern upon 
the extraordinary increase in imports shown in 
Holland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and was 
obliged to take measures to protect her own inter- 
ests, which will be dealt with later. Here we need 
my only that the measures taken, if not entirely 
suc( 5 essfiil, have at least diminished tlm danger of 
rendering the blockade aborti^■e. 

October saw a considerable recrudescence of 
activity in the Fleet. The German successes were 
the sinking of the Hawke on 1 Hth and of SKib- 
marine E'i on 1 8th, both iu the North Sea. Uii 
31st the Enuhriy by an act of treachery in llyixig 
the flag of another nation, which should alone be 
sufficient to stop the mouths of those who cal! 
her commander a “ gallant ” oflicer, sank a Rus- 
sian and a French war-vessel off Penang. Against 
these losses we may place the second exploit of 
E9. on 6th, when her commander sank a Ger- 


man destroyer in the estuary of the Ems, a feat 
of great difficulty and daring. Also on 16th the 
second considerable engagement of the war was 
fought. The Undauntedy Captain Fox, and four 
British destroyers sighted four German destroy- 
ers off the coast of Holland and gave chase. By 
superior seamanship, the British Flotilla got 
between the Germans and the Dutch coast, thus 
defeating their effoi ts to escape into the territorial 
waters of a neutral powoi’, and then sank all lour 
of them in a running fight which lasted an hour 
and-a-half. This fight was even more trium- 
phantly successful than that of the Heligoland 
Bight. 

From lUth onwards the “ Monitors,” a type of 
river gunboat drawing a very light draught, were 
engaged in covering the 1/jft flank of the Allied 
Army in Belgium and shelling the Germans out 
of their trenches. They were able to do this, 
because their range was longer than anything 
that the Gormans could bring up against them. 
This work was afterwards taken up by other 
vessels of the I'leet. 

Besides these successes two other successful 
duels were fought in different parts of the world. 
In the South Atlantic the Carnianuty a converted 
iaeJ'chantman,foughtandsank the Cajyi TrafahjaVy 
a German vessel of the same kind, while in 
the Indian Ocean 11. M. light cruiser JJiyhJlyer 
sank the German armed merchantman Kaim* 
Wilhehn der Grouse. 

November saw the inclusion of Turkey among 
our enemies, but that event m.ade swiroely any 
difference to the war at sea. It resulted in the 
bombardment of th<‘ Dardanelles on 3id, and the 
demolition of the defen.sive works of Akaba on 
4th. The expedition to the Persian Gulf was 
also materially aided by the Navy. In the main 
theatre of sea-warfare the month proved an 
expensive one for Great ^Britain, but it also 
served to show lluit one nation’s loss is not always 
theii* enemy’s gain, exce[)t in so far as their mali- 
cious feelings may be gratified. For the sinking 
of British ships has not relieved the pleasure on 
Germany for a moment, so that none of the 
German successes can bo compared in import- 
ance with the confining of their Fleet within 
narrow bounds, or the destrucitioii of a naval bqse 
at Zeebrugge. 

The month stj^^rted with the unfortunate loss of 
the Hermes on 1st, and submarine D5 on 2nd, 
Apart from the loss of human life these wete 
not important events. Thn ships were not of the 
newest type, and the Ilernm was a small vessel. 
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This was followed on 6th by the raid ofl' Yar- 
mouth which was the hrst of a series of remarkably 
futile attacks,- which we siiall notice later. The 
outstanding feature of this action was that H. M. 
gunboat Halcyon managed to defend herself suc- 
cessfully against the attacking Squadron. On 13th 
of the month the gunboat Niger was torpedoed by 
a German submarine, as the Hermes had been a 
fortnight earlier. 

The chief event of the month was, however, 
the fight off the Chilian coast in which five 
Gorman cruisers engaged four vessels of Admiral 
Cniddock’s Squadron. Apart from the nunterical 
superiority, the range of the Gorman guns was 
longer than that of the British, and some of their 
vessels were of greater size and speed than any of 
the English sliips engaged. Tiie battle was 
fought in a very heavy sea, and as it began 
towards evening it was a great advantage to 
the Germans that they were between the English 
and the Chilian coast. The battle began at 
10,000 yards range, but the English commander 
tried to close in and eventually lessened the 
distance to 4,600. By that time, however, the 
light was beginning to fail and the (termans had 
the full advantage of the English boats being 
silhouetted against the sunset, long after they 
had themselves become almost invisible in the 
dusk. It is not clear at what stage the Otranto^ 
an a\L\iHary cruLser, that is a converted merchant 
vessel, was withdrawn from the fight, but prob- 
ably she was ordered to make her escape as soon 
as the greater range of the German guns was 
discovered. At nightfall the Admiral ordered the 
Monmouth and the Glasgow to draw off, which the 
Glasgow succeeded in doing. The Good iJo 2 )€ and 
the Monmouth were both too badly damaged to 
get away, and apparently continued the fight 
until the last moment. Accounts are not very 
clear as to how the battle ended, but it seems 
that the Monmouth was last seen ablaze, but still 
firing, while the Good Ho])6 was surrounded 
by three of the enemy’s ships when she sank. 

It is significant that though the Germans claim 
to have searched for survivors, none were found. 
In every engagement of like character where 
British ships remained on the scene of the action 
after it was over, nuillbers of Germans have been 
rescued from drowning ; it is quite impossible not 
to draw sinister conclusions from fixe strangely 
inefiective German life-saving operations. 

This fight certainly constitutes a victory for 
tto German Navy, their one victory since the 
dawn of history, but it was not a Trafalgar or a 


St. Vincent, it had no consequences ; lit neither 
opened up the Novth Sea to. German shipping 
nor did it drive the English merchantmen from 
the Pacific. It was won by good seamanship, by 
long-range guns, and by the concentration Avithin 
the proper area of vessels of superior hize and 
speed to the enemy, but this su 2 )eriority could not 
liist for many weeks against the Navy of Great 
Britain. • 

Against these mishaps we may place the 
blocking up of the Koeuigshurg in an East 
African river by H.M.S. Ouithxim. on IJth and on 
the Siune day the closing of the careoi- of the noto- 
rious Kmden. This was accomplished by the Sydney 
belonging to the Australian Squadron. The two 
vessels were of the same size, but appuj-entl}^ the 
Enulcti Ava.s a some vf hat faster boat, which argues 
superior seamansliip in the Sydney in being able 
to force her to fight. Evidently the Sydney' s 
gunnery was. very much better than the Emdens, 
When escape waKS impossible the Kmdm was rum 
ashore, and the survivors of her crew, including 
her Captain, sui reridered. Much sympathy has 
been expressed for this ofiicer, ))ecause he show- 
ed some courtesy to his victims, but much 
uioro might be expressed for a ship's company 
which is defeated in its first engagement with a 
vessel of equal size. The Emden's CJ\ieer is not 
at all glorious, and is only distinguished t\ m 
piracy by the exorcise of considerable casuisti > 
It is, for example, contrary to the laws of 
civilized warfare to sink neutral cargo, even when 
carried in an enemy ship ; but it is no part of the 
scope of this article to enumerate the evil acts of 
the enemy, * but to attempt an account of the 
work done by the British Fleet. 

Besides these successes, two German submarines 
were sunk oil’ the Dutch Coast on 16th by the 
Badger^ and on 25th came the bombardment of 
Zoebriigge. This action when compared with that 
ofi* the coast of Chile well illustrates the ditl'eience 
between a German and an English success, wliich 
is not^a total victory over the whole Fleet of the 
other Power. Jn the nature of things a German 
victory at sea can only be partial, temporary, and 
very local, when contending against a Power with 
such immense Naval resources as Great Britain, 
while it is next to impossible for QeriiRiny to 
make good her losses, and quite impossible to 
replace vessels lost in distant seas. In any case, 
for either Power, the war will not be decided in 
these waters, but in or near the ‘North Sea. 

The reason for attacking Zeebri^ge was the 
German intention to convert it into a submarine 
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and aeroplane base from which to attack England. 
The bombardment was evide^itly very successful, 
with the result that the base was destroyed. This 
success has a definite and immediate bearing on 
the course of the war, for the establishment of 
such a base as that contemplated by the Gormans 
would have forced 'ths Admiralty to alter the 
disposition of the Fleet. 

If in November tfie luck seemed to have 
turned against the Navy somewhat, December 
completely restored the balance. The month 
opened with a glorious and complete vengeance 
for the loss of the Good Hope and Monmouth, On 
0th Admiral Sturdee’s squadron consisting of some 
eight vessels, including two battle cruisers, the 
Invinoible and a sister ship, met the German 
squadron of six cruisers, ofte auxiliary, oft' the 
Falkland Islands. It is clear that the Ger- 
mans were out-manojuvred and out-clossed from 
start to finish. The surprise of the fight 
for the Germans was the sudden appearance 
of the two battle- cruisers, on whose plates 
the missiles of the SclLurnhorst^ which had 
proved so deadly against tlie Good Hajfe a month 
before, now rattled harmlessly. In spite of this 
most disheartening circumstance, she fought 
gamely till she sank, but without doing any 
damage. The Gneiaenan evidently also sank 
fighting. The Le'qmg surrendered nt the last 
moment to the Glanyow^ but as that vessel came 
alongside to render assistance, she was fired upon 
by one of the Leipsig^s upper deck guns. It, 
therefore, became necessary to ignore her surren- 
der, and she sank after one broadside had been 
poured into her at close range. In reporting the 
incident the British Ofticei*s expressed the opinion 
that the final shot was accidental. The JVurem- 
bvjrg was sunk in a running fight, and to this the 
remaining vessels, the JJreaden and Prince Kitel Frie- 
dricJi owe their safety, for they escaped while the 
British vessels stopped to pick up the Nwremburg's 
survivors. This victory dififers from the German 
victory in the Pacific in one important respect, 
namely, that while it was possible for Great Britain 
to more than m.ake good her tosses in a month, 
it will not be possible for Germany to do so 
until she has hazarded and won a complete 
victory^in the North Sea. 

On 12th the Submarine BTI performed an 
astonishing feat of skill and daring. Her 
Commander dived her under five separate mine 
belts in the Dardanelles, and torpedoed the 
Turkish guardship Measudieh. As a feat of skill 
and di^ring -this could hardly be surpassed, but as 


an act of war it is e(|ua11y memorable. It pro- 
duced a feeling of uncertainty bordering on panic 
at Constantinople, and we need not be surprised 
that it did so. The Turks, and Europe as a 
whole, have long believed the Straits impregn- 
able, but it has now been shown that they can be 
forced by a type of vessel of unknown capacity 
for inflicting damage. The Commander of BH. 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for this astound- 
ing act of gallantry. 

Tho Germans on ir>th raided the East Coast 
towns of Hartlepool, Scarboro’ and Whitby 
under the totally absurd pica that they were 
defended places. The casualties, which were heavy, 
v^ere nearly nil women and children ; this fact 
speaks for itself. If there were any earthworks 
thrown up to resist invas^n, they would hardly 
be in the centres of the towns, where the projec- 
tiles were ninioH. As an act of wai* this need not 
be mentioned, exco})t for a dni'ing raid of reprisal 
to which it gave rise. On 25th eight airmen 
accompanied by torpedo-boats and submarines 
and one ci uiscr, attacked tho naval base at 
Cuxhaven, and reiturned uninjured. What extent 
of damago was done is not known, as the German 
Government have published no report, but tho 
fact of the laid is significant, and the confidence 
of the Germans in the impregnability of Cuxhaven 
is as shaken as that of the Turks about the l>irda- 
nelles. The year closed with the news of the 
sinking of the Fcrrmidable, a vessel of an old type, 

I by a German submarine in the English Channel. 

Since the opening of the NeSv Yeai* the sea 
struggle has been mostly an attempt by Germany 
to sink merchant vessels, and by England to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles. It is satisfactory 
to notice that Gorman warships, other than sub- 
marines, now only exist in (German waters. The 
Dresden has met the fate of her consorts of the 
action ofT the Falkland Islands, some torpedo 
boats and some submarines have been accounted 
for in the North Sea and round the English Coast. 

Since the middle of February, the Germans 
have given up attacking armed vessels, and have 
taken to sinking any ships their submarines 
happen to meet. It is at once useless and foolish 
to make outcries against the sinking of the FaihA>a 
or the Lusitania to provide half-holidays for Gsi*- 
man school-children ; it is part of the Gem^ 

* plan of cair^paign,’ almost the only part thiit 
they can now carry out. Let one fact spefik for 
itself. During tho War, the British ' EleMf 
rescued 1,282 German sailors from 
during the same period no single Britm 
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has been rescued by a German vessel. During all 
the long and horoe struggles between England and 
France, there was never such n disparity between 
them in acts of ordinary hunmnity at sea. 

Perhaps one German raid tuny be mentioned as 
showing the extraordinary development of modern 
gunnery. Admiral Heetty with a patrolling Squa- 
dron intercepted an attem]>t by a fa.st German 
Squadron to emulate the Scarboro’ raid. The 
feature of this encounter was the devastating 
I effect of the British gunnery at a range of ten 
miles. On their own admission, many German 
seamen, unable to bear its apj)alling .accuracy, 
jumped into the ses, where they were fired upon 
by their own officers until j>icked up by our 
de.stroyers. In this fight many German vessels 
were hit, some being clearly damaged seriously, 
while the a large cruiser, wns sunk by 

gun fire and tor])edo. Some temporary damage 
was done to H. M. Cruiser A?on, but no serious 
loss was incurred. Tt must he remembered that 
the German ships retired immediately on sighting 
the British, so that all the dannnge was done dur- 
ing a hot tiurfiuit. More loss iniglit have been 
indicted on the eneniy but for tlio English, 
practice of saving life at sea. 

From recording tliese raids, wliich only become 
real warfare by accident, we turn to the jittempt 
to force the Dardanelles and tlie bombardment of 
the fortifications of the coast of Asia Minor. 
These op(U‘ations have been pi ocoeding slowly, aided 
by a French Squadron, but the task was impossi- 
ble for the Flo<'ts unaided by troops. The Allies 
lost several vessels without attaining their object. 
Duiing April much better progress his been made 
as an allied military force has been sent to co- 
operate with the Fleets. 

During the month of May, the Dardanelles 
operations took a new turn, the Army under 
General Sir Ian Hamilton taking np the work 
which the Navy had begun. It is true that 
several battleships were lost, the Majestic, 
Triumph, Irremtahle, Ooean and Goliufh, represent 
the price which the Navy had to pay in this 
effort to force the Straits. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the loss of life was in no case very 
great, while the punishment inflicted on the 
enemy by the guns* of these ship-s was very 
heavy. They were all vessels of old tvpe so that 
their period usefulness to the no ive Fleet 
would in no case have been much longer than it 
actually was. In the case of old vessels, the 
ea^tent of a disaster must be judged by the loss 
t^ life entailed, 


The most sensational event in May Occurred 
on 8th of the months when the passenger steamer 
Limtania was sunk, off the southein coast of 
Ireland, by German submarines, involving very 
great loss of life. The protests of the \^hole 
world liMve shown how civilization looks upon 
such acts. This is only one cf many barbarities 
committed by Germany during the AVar, but 
attention has been fixed an it because of its 
sudden and overwhelming character. Since the 
end of May, the reported deeds of the Fleet have 
been few, but this is mainly due to the inactivity 
of the German Navy. 

This does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
account of every British loss or gain, nor has any 
attempt been made to describe the naval opera- 
tions of our Allies : Fmnce, Russia and Jaimn, nor 
has any foi iner reference been made to the career 
of the Goeben and the Breda tt. But enough has 
been said to s^ow that the Fleet has done much 
to revive and sustain the glories of its ancient 
traditions. 

The war is not yet over, the great sea-fight 
has still to be fought, but w'o can even now diaw 
.some conclusions from wdiat has already taken 
place. It is clear, for instance, th.at the sub- 
marine has (juite come up to expectations as to 
its usefulness in .attack and in scouting work. 
Jt is evidently more destructive than the sea- 
mine and only less useful as a scout than the 
aeroplane. The aeroplane again has not proved 
very efi*ective as a bomb- dropping machine, its 
best work is in scouting, and in this it is excel- 
lent. Again, for this kind of warfare, light 
cruisers and auxiliary cruisers are most valuable 
because of their t peed. These auxiliary cruisers 
are merchant vessels commissioned by the 
Admiralty on the outbreak of war, their chief 
duty is to protect trade. Torpedo-boats and 
destroyers have not played the part in this 
war which they did in that between Russia and 
Japan, nor have the great battleships yet been 
brought into action. 

So far, the English Fleet has succeeded in pro- 
tecting English trade and making German over- 
seas trade impossible, these are two of the objects 
at which the Naval Policy of a nation should aim. 
The third aim is to bring about an engagement 
with the enemy^s main Fleet to its greatest disad- 
vantage, This Great Britain hopes to perform 
by the slow strangulation of Gek*many*s sea trade, 
when public opinian may compel the enemy to 
come out. On the other hand the Germans hope 
to weeken the Fleet submeriM e^tteieto and to 
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goad it into hasty action by repeated raids. They 
calculate on the ppwer of a series of raids to pro- 
duce a feeling of panic, and on this to force ^he 
hands of the Adrnirality. For this purpose the 
raidt^ must be as terrifying as possible, they 
have not attained their chief object, even if they 
sank a war vesssel or demolished a fort, un- 
less a large number of wonion and children 
have been killed, or the life of the Queen-mother 
threatened. Their object is not to fight, but to 
compel the fleet to fight at a time, an(l in a place 
of their own choosing. They have not succeeded 
in their object, because the depths of horror have 
already been plumbed in Belgium. Nothing worse 
than that can happen even from the malice of 


Cl er many. Consequently these raids have only 
fleepened the determination of the whole nation 
to fight this war to a finish. ‘It is, however, 
beside the point to hold up our hands in shocked 
surprise at Germany's breaches of the agreements 
which she has signed. After the invasion of 
Belgium, Germany logically repudiates all her 
other obligations. We are fighting a race which 
respects Hague and Geneva instruments as little 
as does the Hottentot or the Australian aborigines, 
only they never went through the farce of signing 
them. We must expect a renewal of the Hartle- 
pool murders, and remember that what strikes us 
with disgust and horror is what the Germans 
will repeat in the hope of producing fear. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WAR. 

1)Y PUOF. K. 0. MACAUTNEY, M A. 


INCE it was not possible to make special 
reference to tlio part played by the Indian 
Corps in the fighting in VVance and 
Belgium when reviewing the course of the 
Western campaign, it seems not altogether in- 
appropriate to say something on the subject 
under a 8pe<;ial head. 

At the outbreak of the AV^ir, the earnest desire 
of the Indian people that Indian troops should be 
sent to Europe to helji forward the great cause 
of the whole Empire, was granted by a grateful 
Home Government. The most serious bar to the 
use of Indian troops was the problem of the 
climate, but where the Prench-Algerian troops 
could go, it was not unnaturally felt that the 
Indian soldiers might go too. In any case, the 
urgent necessity to have as many trained soldiers 
a.s possible in France would of itself have com- 
pelled the Government to employ the Indian 
army before the close of the year. 

When the contingents arrived in France, the 
first phase of the war had come to an end on the 
Aisne, and the struggle for Belgium was develop- 
ing. This kind of warfare was very difterent 
from what our troops had been accustomed to, 
the incessant trench fighting and the artillery fire 
on such a scale were both entirely new to them, 
but they seem to have accommodated themselves 
to the strange conditions with very remarkable 
mpidity. Some of the units were hurried into 
action almost directly they reached the Front, 
and then, and on all occasions since, they won the 
praise of Sir John French for the ' efficient 
anner jn which they performed the part allotted 


to them. This was, of course, no surprise to the 
ordinary Englishman, who knew that unless they 
had been first class troops they 'would never have 
.been placed in the firing line, but to the Germans 
it seems to have come as a complete surprise. 
The prowess of the Gurkha regiments in captur- 
iiig trenches, the acciirncy of the Sikh marks- 
manship, the fighting capacity of the races of 
India, and above all, their discipline and self- 
restraint, wore apparently unknown to thorn. 

Of the v,aliie of their soi’vices to the Empire 
and the cause of Truth and Honesty throughout 
the world there can be no doubt. The despat- 
ches of Sir John French and the casualty lists of 
the fighting round Ypres, at Givencljy and at 
Neuve Chapelle, and of many other fights, tell a 
tale which needs no comment. It is not the 
purpose of this notice to write sensational des- 
criptions of heroic deeds, but it is not altogether 
out of place to point out that this is the first war 
in which it has been possible for an Indian 
soldier to win the Victoria Gross, and that more 
than one has already received it. It is well- 
known that in this war a V. G. represents not 
one but many gallant acts, and for every one who 
has the good fortune to receive the highest 
reward for valour, there are many brave saen 
who in other campaigns would be considered to 
have earned it. India has as much right to be 
proud of the part played by her soldiers in the 
great struggle, as of the ideals for which they are 
fighting in common with the other soldie^ of 
th(6 Empire, * 

6th 1916^ 




The Reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service* 

BY 

BABU AMBICA CHARAN MUZUMDAR. 


HE Indian National (^onp;ress has so long 
discussed the fjiiestions of simultaneous 
examinations for the recruitment of that 
service, its age-limit, and the compara- 
tive importance of the various subjects of that 
examination from the Indian point of view. But 
these are all side issues forming, as it were, the 
mere fringes of the real ci ux of the osise, which, 
divested of all shufliing and circumlocution 
resolves into the plain question, — Is the Indian 
(!ivil Service, as at present constituted, to be 
the permanent basis of the Indian administra- 
tion, or whether the time has not long arrived 
when that service should he thoroughly over- 
hauled and recoris;TUcted not only with refer- 
e?ice to its o\vn defeids, hut also in the light of 
the vast charig<>i which the country has under- 
gone and the (Enormous dilhculties which have 
grown round the Indian administration ? A 
little consideration of only three of the most 
vital points upon which tlie (Congress has so 
far directed its main operations may afford a 
salh<!ient clue to the right investigation of this 
important (jacstion. 

At the outset, the leaders of Indian public 
opinion ajipear to have strongly believed that 
the real remedy for nearly alj the grievances 
of the people lay in the reform of the Legisla- 
tive (Councils and in that view their energies 
were largely directed towards the expansion of 
these (louncils on a Representative basis, i^rd 
Cross’ reforms of 189:?, though it would be 
quite unfair to characterize them as mere lolly- 
pops, practically turned out to be very un- 
substantial ; while, eighteen years after, the 
very substantial reforhis initiated by Lord 
Morley, also met with a similar fate. Although 
Lord Morley most gratuitously taunted the 
Indian publig at the time with asking for ^‘the 
moon,” a prayer which they fn their senses 

*From the author's forthooming book on ** Indian 

National Evolutidn " to be published shortly by ]!dmri9« 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madm. 


could never venture to make oven to any one 
who may be suppose! to be nearer that orb, 
yet people are not altogether wanting in this 
country who only after five years’ ex])eriinent 
have come to regard his great reforms of 1910 
as no more than mere moon-shine. The 
failure of these reforms, manacled and maimed 
in their operations by a set of Regulations 
framed in this jconntry, has revealed the fact 
that there is one powerful factor which has to 
be seriously reckoned with in dealing with any 
real reform of the Indian administration. 
That factor is the strong, stereotyped Indian 
bureaucracy which stands between the (rovern- 
ment and the people and can always make or 
mar the prospect of peaceful development of 
the country. The object of the best-intentioned 
legislative enactment may easily be defeated 
by those who must be ultimately entrusted 
with its practical application, and so the most 
generous measure of the British Parliament 
granted after full half a century of cool and 
collected deliberation has been allowed to be 
practiciilly stranded on the bed-rock of bureau- 
cratic opposition in India. The Councils, upon 
which the people built their hopes and pinned 
their faith, have been reformed and the 
popular representatives in much larger numbers 
armed with powers of interpellation, as well 
as of moving yesolutions and dividing the 
Ooujicils upon them ; bill the cry still is that 
these privileges have proved quite disappoint- 
ing if not altogether illusory. The debates in 
these councils still retain their academic 
character, the results being generally a fore- 
gone conclusion. The most modest prayers of 
the representatives are sometimes summarily 
rejected and their most reasonable resolutions 
treated with scant courtesy or consideration; 
while, with a highly inadequate representation 
of the interests of the educated community 
on the one band and a mischievous communal 
representation on the other, tl;^e strength 
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of the non-official members of these Councils 
has been reduced almost to^ an irreducible 
minimum. 

Again, on the vexed question of the separa- 
tion of judicial from executive functions, 
although there was apparently none to oppose 
the much desired reform while every one 
seemed to be unreservedly in favour of it, a 
mysterious force has in f^pite of all the 
authoritative promises and pronouncements 
succeeded in shelving the proposal with the 
ilimsiest of excuses and evasions which cannot 
deceive even the most credulous of 
schoolboys. 

Then there is yet another question of vital 
importance upon whirjh the Dongress has 
\lirected its energies ever since its beginning: 
The admission of the children of thfe soil into 
the higher offices of the State having regard 
to their fitness and capacity for such appoint- 
ments. It would be uncharitable not to recog- 
nise the fact that the Government has in 
recent years shown a laudable disposition to 
admit, though very sparingly, the just and 
natural claims of the Indians to participate in 
the administration of their own country. But 
here again the galling injustice manifest in 
almost every department and which is the root 
cause of the popular dissatisfaction may easily 
be traced to a common source from which 
mainly flow all the other grievances of the 
people and the unpopularity of the administra- 
tion. What is that source of mischief and 
where lies the remedy ? Upon a closer 
examination of the situation, it will be found 
that the real obstacle to all substantial reforms 
in this country is the bureaucracy. It is the 
same narrow, short-sighted and close-fisted 
official hierarchy which crippled Lord Ripon’s 
early measure of Local Self-Government by 
a set of model Rules, practically over-riding the 
spirit if not the letter of the law, that has 
agAin successfully defeated I^ord Mori ey*s great 
scheme of national Self-Government by a set 
of Regulations circumscribing and barricading 
the measure in such a way as to render it 
almost impotent in substance though not in 
form. And it is this bureaucracy which in its 
nervousness, no less than in its blind selfish- 
ness, ba^ stood bodily in opposition to the 


judicial reform and the admission of the children 
of the soil into its close preserves to which it 
believes to have acquired an exclusive and in- 
defeasible right by virtue of its prescriptive 
enjoyment. The Indian Civil Service forms the 
citadel and the stronghold of this bureaucracy, 
and that service is so deeply saturated with 
selfish prejudices and so highly inflated with 
the legend of its natural su))eriority that it 
cannot heartily entertain any proposal of 
reform which necessarily militates against 
its vested interests and which if forced upon 
it by higher statesmanship naturally excites 
its secret op]»osition. The entire administra- 
tion from the Governmeqt of India dowm 
to the smallest district charge, is practically 
vested in one train of officials who belong to 
this Service and who as such form a compact 
fraternity. They are, with honourable excej)- 
tions, traditionally conservative in their ideas 
and exclusive in Iheir habits and manners, 
while their systematic training in the arts of 
autocratic government leaves little or no room 
for the development of those instincts which 
might go to curb their insular pride and 
inspire confidence and respect for those whom 
they are called upon to govern. In vain 
would one try to find a single instance in whicli, 
with very rare excej)tions, the members of this 
Service have supported any great measure of 
reform of the administration wdu’cli they as a 
body naturally regard either as an infraction 
of their status or as a refiection upon their 
capacity for good government. They appar- 
ently do not believe in the dictum of their own 
statesmen who have repe4tedly held that no 
good government can be a substitute for a 
government by the peojde themselves. Very 
well-intentioned British statesmen corning out 
as Viceroys or Governors find themselves in the 
hands of the veterans of this Service and 
however strong they may be, they can hardly 
be sufficiently strong to overcome the deep- 
rooted prejudices and the all-pervading and 
overpowering influence of the bureaucratic 
atmosphere into which they are placed. Unless 
and until that atmosphere is cleared, it 
would be useless to expect any great Jesuits 
either from any parliamentary measure or from 
the ablest of Viceroys and Govemoni whom 
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England may send out for the administration of 
her greatest dependency. 

Nobody denies that the Indian Civil Service 
has a brilliant record in the past. It was 
eminently adapted to a period of consolidation 
when by its firmness and devotion to duty it 
not only established peace and order, but also 
inspired confidence in its justice and moral 
strength. But an archaic institution is ill- 
suited to a period of development in an 
organised administration and is an anomaly 
in an advanced stage of national evolution. 
The Indian Civil Service has long outlived its 
career of usefulness, and however benevolent 
may have been the patronising methods of its 
adiiiinistration in tlTe past, those methods are 
neither suited to the present condition of the 
country nor are they appreciated by the people. 
Besides, people are not wanting who honestly 
believe that the halcyon day of the Indian 
Civil Service has long passed rway, that it no 
longer commands the characteristic virtues of 
the sturdy Anglo-8axoii race and has largely 
degenerated into a mutual-adiniration-society, 
demoralized to no small extent by the unrest- 
rained exercise of its extensive j)owers and the 
extravagant adulations lavished upon it in 
season and out of season and sometimes be- 
yond all i)roportioii. It is no wonder that in 
the circumstance under which they are trained 
from youth to age in bureaucratic methods, the 
members of the Service should become obsti- 
nate, conceited and impatient of criticism. It 
is the system, more than any individual, that 
seems to be responsible for the decadence of 
this once magnificent Service, In point of 
compactnetis, the li^ervice has been organised 
into a rigid caste system where it is impossible 
to touch it even in its remotest extremities 
without exciting the susceptibilities of the 
entire system. From the IJeutenant-Governor 
to the rawest assistant magistrate there seems 
to be established ,a magnetic current which is 
responsive to the mildest touch on the heredit- 
ary prerogatives of the Service, and the highest 
demands of justice and fairnes^are some times 
cruelly sacrificed on the altar of a blind 
prestige, ,.tbe maintenance of which appears to 
be the paramount consideration of the 


administration. Instances are not wanting 
where a young 'civilian insulting an Indian 
gentleman of position for no other offence than 
that of intruding upon his august presence 
without taking off his shoes, or walking before 
him with an open umbrella in his hand, is 
broadly justified by the head of a provincial 
administration ; while the forcible ejection of 
an Indian member of a Legislative Council 
from a first class compartment in a railway carri- 
age is hardly considered sufficient to call even 
for a mild rebuke. On the contrary, such is 
the idolatrous veneration for the fetiak of 
prestige and so undisguised is tl»e contempt 
displayed towards public opinion, that a strong 
public censure passed upon the vagaries of an 
erring member of the Service has come to be 
regarded jalmost as a passport for his advance- 
ment rather than as a drawback in his official 
career. Young men just above their teens, who 
are probably bad enough for the Horne Service 
and not good enough fur the Colonial, are 
generally supposed to be drafted for the Indian 
Civil Service and, placed in important positions 
of trust and responsibility, they learn more to 
depend upon the extensive powers, privileges 
and immunities attaching to that Service than 
upon the art of governing well. Whip in 
hand, they learn only to sit tight without 
acquiring the easy grace of an accomplished 
rider. They are often placed when only a few 
months in the country in charge of sub-districts 
some of which are larger than an English county 
and as they rise with the official tide, they carry 
with them the accumulations of their earlier 
training. They generally seem to have a pecu- 
liar ethics of their own iu which conciliation 
is tabooed as a sign of weakness and popularity 
as a disqualification. # # # # 

It is persistently claimed for the Indian 
Civil Service that it is the best Service which 
human ingenuity has ever devised for the 
administration of any country in this world. 
The Indians have, however, no experience of 
any other system, and as such they are equally 
precluded bom either implicitly accepting or 
mmmarily rejecting such a strong verdict. 
St seems, boirerii!!^, incomprehensible to the 
average Indian intellect what peculiar charm 
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there may \)e in any particular stiff examina- 
tion in certain subjects, which are taught all 
over the civilised world, so as to make every 
one successfully passing that examination 
proof a^gainst all lapses and failures in practical 
life. It cannot be argued that there is anything 
mysterious in the method or manner of that 
examination which necessarily sifts the grain 
from the chaff in British society and turns out 
what is best or noblest in British life. And 
where is the evidence that any other system of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service would 
not have served the purpose e(|ually well if not 
better ? Is the Civil Service in Great Britain 
less efficient because it is ngt trained in the 
methods of a close bureaucracy ? Then what 
becomes of the hollow fallacy underlying this 
boasted claim for the Indian Civil Service when 
the 02 >en competitive examination for the 
Subordinate Civil Service was found after a 
brief experiment not to be congenial to the 
Indian administration ? Probably it will be 
urged that what is sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander. 

The real crux of the case, however, appears 
to bo this : The Indian Civil Service, however 
glorious its past records may be, is, after all, 
one of the services of the State and it ought 
never to have been allowed to usurp the func- 
tion of the State itself. The duties of a service 
are to carry out the policy of a government 
and to discharge with efficiency and devotion 
the functions entrusted to it in the general 
distribution of work of the State. In the 
Indian administration the coverwinted Civil 
Service not only administers the work, but 
also dictates the policy, distributes the work 
and supervises it. In short, the State is merg- 
ed in the Service and all distinction between 
the Service and the State has practically dis- 
appeared. The best candidates who success- 
fully pass the (Uvil Service Examination every 
year are generally retained fur the Home 
Service and yet they are nowhere in the 
Government and have no hand in determin- 
ing the policy of the State. In India, how- 
ever, the term service is a misnomer ; for the 
Servics and the State are interchangeable, or, 
more correctly speaking, the one is en- 
tirely lost in the other. Wherever such 


a condition prevails, principles of constitu- 
tional government fly through the windows 
and tlie establishment of bureaucratic rule 
becomes an imperative necessity. 

The most orthodox argument invariably ad- 
vanced in support of the Indian (Uvil Service is, 
that experience has shown that it is best suited 
to the condition of the country and that its 
past achievements are a guarantee to its future 
success. But in this it is apparently ignored 
that the country itself has undergone stupend- 
ous changes in point of education, political 
training and economic development. An 
entirely new generation has come into exis- 
tence inspired by a lofty sense of duties and 
responsibilities, as well as of tlie rights and 
jirivileges, of true citizenshij) ; while there is 
no dearth of men who, by their education, 
training and character, are (juite capable of 
holding their own against the best men in the 
service. The ideas of rights and liberties, as 
well as of self-respect, of this new generation 
of men is quite dit'lVrent from those of their 
predecessors who were content to eke out their 
existence purely under official patn)nage. The 
overdrawn jncture of Lord Macaulay has not 
the slightest resemblance to the })resent con- 
dition of the country and its people, who have 
undergone a complete transformation within 
the last hfilf a century of which the Biitish 
nation ought to be justly proud instead of 
being either jealous or nervous. And is it 
to be sup])Oi-ed that, amidst all tliese cham^es 
and evolution.s of time, the one Service in 
which the Government of the country has 
been vested since the days of Ti])poo Sultan 
and Lord Cornwallis is to remain immutable 
and unchangeable ? Granting that the Indian 
('ivil Service has a splendid record behind it 
and admitting that it has produced in the 
past excellent public servants whose “ devotion 
to duty is unparalleled in the history of the 
world,” do not the marked changes which 
both the people and the Government havfe 
undergone during the life time of two genera- 
tions call for even a revision of that Service ? 
The Indian ("ivil Service was organised in 1858, 
and pan it be decently contended that "nny 
human institution, particularly an administra** 
live machinery, can be so perfect as not tp 
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admit of some modification in more than fifty 
years at least to adapt itself to its shifting 
environments ? It would evidently be a most 
extravagant claim even for a scientific inven- 
tion or discovery. 

The indictments thus preferred against the 
proud Service, which forms the pivot of the 
Indian ^d-ministrative machinery and which a 
recent ]\oyal Commission has been asked to 
recognise as the accepted basis of its investiga- 
tion, nrvy be regarded in some quarter as 
rather too strong. Rut whether strong or mild, 
the indi< tments are not perhaps an unfaithful 
reflex of the Indian view of the situation ; 
and if (lovernment is really anxious to ascer- 
tain puhiu! opinion on the merits of its adini- 
nistrati'Mi, they may not be regarded as either 
offensive or altogether gratuitous. Then, these 
charges do ruit a})pear to be altogether un- 
supportt t) by facts and arguments to which 
compeU'iit o]jitiions, other than Indian, have 
also from time to time subscribed in no un- 
certain Icinguage. Mr. I). S. White, the late 
president of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Association, who but for his premature death 
would lia\e certainly adorned, like Mr. George 
Yule, the distinguished roll of the Congress 
jiresidenls, was present among the distinguish- 
ed visitof r. at the first (-ongress held in 1885. 
Speaking, hdwever, on the question of the 
Indian Civil Servit^e which was being hotly 
discussed by the delegates, Mr. White said : — 
“ The })ropositioB contains an application for 
raising the competetive age in England of 
candidates for the Civil Service, and for hold- 
ing examinations simultaneously in India. On 
both the points I difler. I do not think the 
remedy is in raising age, but in procuring the 
gradual abolition of the Civil Service. What 
we need, I think, is that the future importa- 
tion of hoys should be put a stop to. The real 
education of these boys takes place in India 
and the State is put to enormous expense in 
connection therewith, while there is no need 
for the expenditure. The State jsow has at 
band indigenous talent, educated at its own 
expense, either locally or in England and 
should take advantage of it, and if it require 
special taleilt from England it may import it 
just as men ready-made are imported for the 


Educational Department. Eor the .Tudicial 
Service, the Bar in India offers itself, and 
why boy civilians should be paid for years to 
learn to become judges is a matter* not 
easily understood.” Mr. White was clearly of 
opinion that the competitive .system should 
be abolished and that m^n of eminence and 
skill alone, in any profession, should be 
brought out, on limited covenants.” 'J'his was 
said thirty years ago by a man who was 
universally respected for his sobriety of views 
and dispassionate judgment. It cannot be 
dis])uted that both India and the Oo\ernment 
of India to-day are as different from what they 
were in 1885 as the*butterfly is from the cater- 
pillar, and yet how strange that methods, 
arrangements and conditions which were con- 
sidered ill-adlijited even to the rearing of the 
Iar\a are sought to be applied without any 
amendment for its nourishment in its full- 
grown form. Sir Henry Cotton, who with just 
pride recalls that for a hundred years his 
family have been members of the Iiulian Civil 
Service and himself a most distinguished 
member of that service, who by sheer force 
of his character and abilities rose to the 
position of the liead of a provincial administra- 
tion, has quite recently again brought the 
(juestioii prominently to the notice of the 
public. It is now nearly thirty years that Sir 
Henry with his characteristic frankness and 
intimate knowledge of the Indian administa- 
tion raised his warning voice that “ tlie Indian 
Civil Service as at jiresent constituted is 
doomed,” Then in 1888, while giving evidence 
before the Indian Public Service Commission, 
he formulated a reconstructive policy ; but he 
was brushed aside as a “ visionary,” Now that 
another Royal Commission has been appointed 
to enquire into the Indian Public Services, 
Sir Henry Cotton has again returned to his 
charge. Writing in the Contemporary lievieio 
and commenting on the terms of reference to 
the Commission, which apparently assume the 
existing constitution as the permanent basis of 
Indian administration, Sir Henry Cotton 
says ; — “ But what is wanted now is no 
scheme for bolstering up the decaying fabric 
of a Service adapted only to obsolete conditions 
which have passed away and never can return,^ 
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Calmly coDsidered, without passion or pre- 
judioe, the question would appear to be no 
longer one of repair, but of reconstruction, 
A sudden drastic change may, however, be found 
as impracticable as it may be inexpedient. At 
the same time it should be recognised that 
any attempt to revitalize a system which has 
long run its normal course by means of a 
variety of make-shifts, proposed by those who 
are naturally interested in anyhow preserving 
the ancient monument to which they are deep- 
ly attached by tradition and sentiment as well 
as by the supreme instinct of self-love, is 
bound to be a costly failure. The inadapti- 
bility of that system to the present condition 
of the country is writ large in almost every 
page of the records of an administration ex- 
tending over the life-time of & generation, 
and instances are neither few nor far between 
where a truly benevolent Government has often 
incurred unnecessary odium owing chiefly to 
its lingering affection for a spoilt service. 
That affection has now practically grown into 
a blind superstition under the spell of which 
none dare take any serious step towards its 
correction. Speaking of the morale of the 
administration, Sir Henry Cotton frankly 
observes : When once the sacred name of 
prestige has been sounded as a civilian war- 
cry by such a bureaucracy as we have in 
India, with vested interests clamouring for 
protection, it is no simple matter to solve any 
problem of reconstruction. No Viceroy has 
hitherto been strong enough to deal with the 
question.” For thirty years the people have 
cried hoarse for the separation of judicial 
from executive functions. Successive Viceroys 
and Secretaries of State have repeatedly de- 
clared themselves in favour of this ** counsel 
of perfection.” But successfully has the Indian 
bureaucracy resisted the proposal upon the 
sole ground that it would impair its prestige, 
the only other plea of double expense having 
been neatly disposed of by the various "practical 
schemed formulated by the different provinces 
for an effective separation of the two functions. 
This prestige, however, the Indian public 
understand as meaning nothing more than the 
immunity which the bureaucracy enjoys in the 
exercise of its arbitrary powers and the protec- 


tion which the unholy combination affords 
against its incompetency to carry on the 
administration in the ordinary way. Nowhere 
is this incompetency more glaringly disclosed 
than in the judicial administration of the 
country. If the queer experiences of practising 
lawyers in the country could be collected and 
published it would form a very amusing, 
though somewhat grotesque and humiliating, 
catalogue of the strange vagaries and colossal 
ignorance of the young civilian judges as re- 
gards the law and procedure of the country; and 
these young civilians are as a rule called upon 
not only to control the subordinate judiciary, 
but also to sit in judgu;entover the decisions of 
veteran Indian officers of established reputation 
and Jong experience. The disastrous result of 
such a system may easily be imagined. ‘*The 
Bar in India,” says the high authority just 
quoted, ‘‘ is daily becoming stronger than the 
bench, and the ignorance of law and practice 
exhibited by junior civilians who are called on 
to preside over the judicial administration of 
a district — not to speak of the executive 
tendencies which are the inevitable accomp;xni- 
ment of their earlier training — has become a 
source of danger which will not be remedied 
by a year’s study in a l^ndon barrister’s 
chamber, or by passing the final examination 
at an inn of court.” Like all *old orthodox 
institutions, the Indian Civil Service has be- 
come saturated with strong prejudices against 
all popular aspirations and even the rawest 
recruits for that Service are not often free from 
conceited notions of their superiority and 
importance much above their desert. It may 
be no exaggeration to say that like Narcissus 
of old that Service is so enchanted with the 
loveliness of its own shadow that it has neither 
the leisure nor the inclination to contemplate 
beauty in others. Its devotion to duty may 
be unquestioned ; but its superstitious venera- 
tion for its own prestige is much stronger. 
It is generally opposed to change and is always 
afraid of being regarded as weak. It has 
acquired all the oharacteristics of an antiquat- 
ed institution which, unable to adapt itself 
to its modern environments, is always gteat 
in the worship of its great past. The Indian 
Civil Service, ” says Sir Henry Cottony ^ ^ is 
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moribund and mast pass away after a prolong- 
ed period of magnificent work to be replaced 
by a more popular system which will perpetu- 
ate its efficiency while avoiding its defects.” 
Rightly understood there is no censure or 
disparagement in this ; for every human institu- 
tion has its rise, its progress and its decay and 
the world is ever marching onwards through 
a process of changes and evolutions. 

Tt is admitted on all hands that the Indian 
administration is the most costly and elaborate 
in the world, and unless means are devised for 
an early revision of this huge and expensive 
machinery it stands the risk of being threat- 
ened with a collaps^ Tiie most obvious 
remedy lies in the reconstruction of the entire 
Civil Service, by gradually replacing the 
Covenanted Service by uncovenanted indigen- 
ous materials which may be found cheaper and 
not less efficient. There js no longer any 
dearth of such materials in tne country 
although the bureaucracy is naturally ever so 
loud in their disparagement and in the 
advertisement of its own superior stuff. There 
is scarcely a department of the civil ad- 
ministration where, given the opportunity, 
the Indians have not proved their fitness and 
capacity to hold their own against foreign 
competition. Of course where any special 
qualification or exjiert knowledge may be 
needed it may he imported on a limited 
covenant; but surely no country can be in such 
an awful ]>light as to be unable to do for a 
century without an army of covenanted officers 
on extravagant salaries with Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance foy the administration of 
its domestic concerns. 

It is suggested that as a first step towards 
the reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Judicial branch should be completely and 
effectively separated from the Executive 
branch of the service and the former recruit- 
ed from the Bar as in England, though other 
Bourbes must also be availed of at the experi- 
mental stage to avoid violent disruption as 
well as possible injustice to existing vested 
interests. The snterdinate civil Judiciary is 
no doubt at present primarily recruited from 
the Bar, though afiberwarck orystalliaed 


into a rigid orthodox body beyond the 
charmed circle of w*hich its members cannot 
m<5|/e. But the original recruitment being 
mostly from among the inferior and inexper- 
ienced elements of the Bar, the subsequent 
outturn of the present system necessarily 
fails, with of course honourable exceptions, 
either to command the respect and confidence 
of the public, or adequately to satisfy the 
demands of the public service. The sub- 
oidinate criminal judiciary, as at present con- 
stituted, is still more unsatisfactory. The 
competitive examination which annually us^^d 
to introduce into the service a fair leven of dis- 
tinguished graduateffof the Universities having 
been abolished, for reasons widely known 
throughout the country, that service is now 
entirely founded on the patronage of the bure- 
aucracy naturally lending to a state of demorali- 
zation which has practically reduced the rank 
and file into three-quarters exe(‘utive and only 
one-quarter judicial officers of the State. As a 
preliminary, therefore, to the reorganisation of 
the Indian Civil Service, the judicial service 
being completely separated and reconstructed 
on the lines indicated above, the entire Judicial 
administration should be vested in the High 
Courts, which to be worthy of the British 
constitution should be at once freed from the 
trammels of bureaucratic Provincial Adminis- 
trations. The administration of British jus- 
tice, more than the British arms, has been the 
bulwark of the British Empire in the East, 
and they are the greatest enemies of that 
Empire who either directly or indirectly work 
towards undermining that basal strength of 
its greatness. If the Indian Nationalist wants 
to make definite progress and to secure himself 
against disappointment even after a victory, 
he must go to the root of the question and 
boldly face the situation however stiff the fight 
may be. The Indian National Congress has at 
last arrived at a stage when it can no longer 
burke the question of the reorganisation of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if it has necessarily to 
proceed step by step, it cannot afford to lose 
sight df its real objective and avoid the great 
straggle as well as the great sanrifioes to 
wbidb it baa eommibM itaelf and the nation* 
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WHO IS WHO IN THE WAR ? 




ABRIIZZI, DUKE OF.— Tli© Duke of the Abruzzi, 
first cousin of the Kieg of lUly, was appointed to the 
chief oominand ef the Koyal Italian Navy in August 
last. Born in Madrid on the 2l)th January, I87cl, be was 
educated at the Naval School at Leghorn, and has had a 
successful career as an Oilicer of the Fleet, During 
the Tripolitain War he commanded a division of ships 
operating principally in the Adriatic. 

AEHRENTHAL, COUNT.- The late Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister who died in 11)12. He was 
one of the most striking personalities among modern 
statesmen. His acts and utterances were however marked 
by casuistry and unfairness. 

AC A KFiAN, II. H. THE.— The well-known Mus- 
lim Leader, For a sketcJi of his life and services to 
the can HO of Britain, see p. 2t8e, portrait, p. 

AKALKOT, the RAJ?U1 0P\— Oneof the Indian 
chiefs who have olTerod thohr services en the field. He 
has married a grand daughter of the late (iai^kwar 
of Baroda. 

AL^IANIA, 1\IN0 OF— The Pnneo is connected 
by blood with the ruhng houses of Cormany, Russia 
and Holland, He is »i man of enormous strength, 
dclcrmiiied and cool-headed. At the outbreak of the 
war, he joined v.'ith Cermany. 

ALBERT, KlN(i OV liLLCUrM,- For « detailed 
sketidi of hiH lii'e and elmractor and portrait, see p. ir>7. 

ALBERT, PRlNCTk — The second son of the King. 
He has soon service on War Ships, For portrait, see 
j>. i-'. 

ALEXANDRA, »,)l'EEN, In the early days of tlio 
War, <,)ueon Alexandra issued an appeal to the nation on 
behalf of the British Red Cross Society, of winch she is 
the iVcMidcnt, and by Septomber. was able to express 
“great, satiafaction ” thst her appeal had yielded the 
splendid sum of L“ir»0,n()f). 

ALLENBV, MAJOR-UENKRAE EDMUND 
HI'-NRV YUM AN. Has been liispecbor-Ueneral of 
Cavalry sinoe IDltl, Ho is now serving jn France and has 
been specially mentioned in Sir John French’s 
Despatches. 

AMERV, l.EOPOLD CHARLES MAURICB 
BTENNET, M.P. One of the many members of 
Parliament now serving wi£h the Forces. He has been 
given Commission as Captain to serve on the Head- 
quarter’s Btalf. 

ANSON, REAR-ADMIRAI. CHARLES EUS- 
TACE.— As Admiral Superintendent of Chatham 
Dockyard, Admiral Anson has a highly responsible 
post. 

AOSTA, DURE OF.— One of the Italian oomniRnders 
in the field. ^ 

ASHtON, LORD —He gave a donation of £25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. He is a well-known 
manufacturer. « 

ASQUITH, ARTHUR M.-A son of the English 
Prime Minister. He joined the Royal Naval Division 
as a sub-lieutenant. Be was in the trenches under fire 
for several days. * 
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ASQUITH. THE RIGHT HOK, HERBERT 
HENRY.— Prime Minister of England. Fer a ^ketoh 
of his life and character, see p. .‘12a, portrait, 

ASTON, BRKIADIER-GENHRAJ. SIR GEORGE 
O.— Appointed Brigade Commander of the Marine 
Brigade in the new Royal Naval Division formed for 
land service on the outbreak* of War. He has been 
long connected with the Admiralty. He was Professor 
in the Royal Naval (’olloge. 

AUFFENBKRCi, GENERAL VON.- In charge 
of one of the Austrian armies operating against the 
Russians in Galicia. lie has not been very successful 
but yielded one position after another with great loss to 
his forces. For portrait, see p. 241. 

AUGAGNHUK, VICTOR.— The French Minister 
of Marine. lie is proftjRsionally a Surgeon, Ho is a 
Republican Socialist. 

AUSTRIA, THE AUCH-DUKE CAUL FRANZ 
JOSEPH OF.— Hoir presumptive to the Thrones of 
Austria and flungary and iiophew of the murdered 
Archduke. On the death of his uncle, ho was 
summoned by the ngod Emperor to take an ac tive part 
in the affairs ot the State. Ho is said ti* be iiidustnoiia 
and painstaking. For portrait, see p. 211. 

AUSTRIA, archduke FERDINAND JOSEPH 
OF,-^ Brother of the late Heir-presumptive. P^or por- 
trait, sec p. 2r). 

A VARNA, DUKE Ol’ —The Duke of Avarna. hitherto 
Italian Amhassador at \ lenna is a Sicilisn nohlcmim of 
old family. Since his appointment to the V ienna Em- 
bassy in 11)01, he has worked conscientiouhly to improvo 
Austro- Italian relations. Though a convinced adherent 
of the Triple AUiani'e, lie was persuaded of the short- 
aightednoss of /Vustrian Lreatmeiitof Italian questions. 

BADEN, GRAND DUKI] ()p\ Head of the an- 
cient Zahrengeir dynasty and Grand Duke of Baden. 
Born III 1857. An attempt was onco made on his life. 

BAKER, HAROJJ) TREVER, M.P. -Finaneial 
Secretary to the English War Office, 

BAIjFOUR. His political record is too well 
known to need more than a passing roforeiice. He has 
been a member of tlia House of Commons for over forty 
years, and was a Cabinet Minister twenty-eight years 
ago. He has been succewKivoly President of the Local 
Government Board, Secretary for Scotland, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, First I^ord of the Treasury, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Prime Minister. He first became Leader of the 
House of Commons in 1801, and his Premiership lasted 
from July, 1002, to Docomber, 1004. He is now in the 
Admiralty in the coalition ministry. 

BALLIN.-An astute merchant and bargainer, 
Herr Ballin is practically Comroissariat^Qeneral of 
Germany in the war. In that capacity tremendoug 
responsibility rests upon him daring the “ oritioal 
months,” through which Germany is now passing, 
pending the reaping of her next harvest. The pvovision- 
ing not only of the Kaiser’s soldiers, and sailors but of 
the nation, is in Herr BalHn’s hands. It U in good 
hands.— Mr, Fredorio Williapi Wile ip the J)aily Mailt 
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BAUCLAV, SIB GEORGE HEAD.-BritiKh Min- 
iBter in Roumania sin^po It) 12. I^e has groat expurionca 
of Near Eastern Politioa. 

BARCLAY, LT.-COL. H. C. — A diRtinguished Sur- 
geon attaohod to the New Zealand PoreeH. 

BARNARD18TON, BRIGDAIRK-C; E N E R A L 
NATHANIEL WALTER.— Commander of the Bri- 
tish Foroos which co-operated with the Japanese Forces 
in the attack on Tsingtau. 

BAUODA, MAHAlftJAH GAEKWAU OF.- 
He has offered all his resources to the King- 
Emperor should they be needed in the War. For por- 
trait, see p. 128. 

BATTENBURO, ADMIRAL PRINCE LOUIS 
OP. — First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty who suddenly 
resigned his post in October Ltll. He has done 
memorable service in the Admiralty. In a letter to Mr. 
Churchill announcing his resignation, he wrote : My 
birth and parentage have the offeet of impairing in some 
respeots my UHofuIness on the Board of Admiralty.” For 
portrait, see p, 248r^. 

BATTKRSBY, MAJ.-OEN. T. PRESTON.- Princi- 
pal Ordnance Officer of the British Army! 

BAVARIA, CROWN PRINCE RUPERT OF.— 
General in command of the (1th German Army. He 
belongs to the side of ultra-German patriots and 
marked favour has been shown him by the German 
Emperor. He is aged forty-fivo. 

BAVARIA, KING LUDWIG III. OF.- King of 
Bavaria. He is a devout Catholic and takes great inter- 
est in farming, 

BAYLEy, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS. -Vice- 
Admiral Commanding the*first Sijuadron of the Home 
Fleet. 

BEATTY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID, K.C.B.— 
Commanding the First Battle Cruiser Squadron of the 
British Fleet. He struck the first great blow of the War 
at the Gorman Navy in the fight off Heligoland in 
August 1914, in an action in which the enemy lost five 
ships and many more were either sunk or crippled. 

BEG B IF, HAROLD.— To Begbio fell the distinc- 
tion of wriiing the only war sonc that received official 
approval. It is entitled Fall In.” He is a well known 
author and journalist. The poem is printed on 
page 253. 

BERCHTOLD, COUNT LEOPOLD VON. The 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Seerotary. For a short 
sketch of his life and character, sec p. 32/; portrait, 
p. .32 r. 

BERESFORD, ADMIRAT/ LORD CHARI.ES 
WILLIAM DE LA POER, M.P. - Appointed Hon. 
Col. of the Marine Brigade. He joined the Naval ser- 
vice in 1859 and rose early to distinction. He holds 
three medals for saving life. 

BERNHARDT, VON. — A Retired German General 
and a popular Writer. For an estimate of hifl life and 
writingf, see p. 327, portrait, p. 328. 

BBRNSTOKFF.— Once the most popular foreign dip- 
lomat in the United States, Bernstorff is now practically 
an outcast in all except Gorman -American ” circles 
Society, of which he was once a petted and courted 
darling, will have no more of him. He drove the last 
pail in his own ooffin a few weeks ago by his impudent 


note chastising Uncle Sam for not interpreting 

neutrality ” in Germany’s favour. 

BERTIE, RT. HON. SIR FRANCIS LEVESON.— 
British Ambassador in Paris. He has had long 
service in the diplomatic line. Ho has made a reputa- 
tion in Pans for unusual taciturnity. 

BESSELER, GENERAL VON.— Commander of 
the Army which besieged and occupied Antwerp, He 
is a skilful and painstaking soldier. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, DR. VON THEO- 
BALD.— Chancellor of the German Empire and 
President of the Prussian Ministry. For a description 
of his life and qualities, see p. 32(/, portrait, p. 32r^ 

BEV, TAI-iAAT. -Turkish minister of the Interior. 
For a sketch of his character and life see p. 278, 
portrait, p. 270. 

BEYERS, GENERAL THE HON. CHRISTIAN 
FREDERICK. — Apart from General Hertzog, I he 
only Boer Leader who bhowed sympathy with Germany 
and joined the rebels with De*Wet. Ho was drowned in 
the Vaal River in an onghgement with the (<nion 
Forces. 

RHAUATPUR, THE MAHARAJAH AND MAHA- 
RANKBI OF. This State maintains a force of 
1,60(1 cavalry, 9, COO infantry and 54 heavy guns. Those 
with all other resources were offered to the Emperor 
on the outbreak of War. For portrait, see p. 124f7. 

BHOPAi., THE SAHIB ZADA OF-One of the 
princes who voluntoored for the front. He is tho future 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

BHUPENDRA SlNCHl. -I! H. Maharajah of 
Patiala. See p. 111. 

BIKANIR, MAHARAJAH OF. -Colonel in His 
Majesty’s Army now at the Front. Bee p. Ill, portrait, 
p. 112. 

BIRKBECK, MAJ. GEN. WIJ.LIAM HENRY — 
Director of the Remounts at Army Headquarters 
Service, 1912. . 

BLUNT, CAPT. WILLIAM FREDRICK, of H.M.S. 
Fecirlen^. — Ho has been mentioned in Despatches and 
awarded the D.8.O. 

BOCHIN, GENERAL VON.— Commander of one 
of the German Army Corps in Belgium. He is regarded 
as an able tactician. 

BORDEN, MR. ROBERT LAIRD. -Premier of 
Canada since 1911, tho ablest Parliamentarian in 
Canadian public life. 

BOTHA, GENERAL.- Commander of the British 
Forces in South Africa and Premier of the Union. Fpr 
a sketch of his life, seep. 240, portrait, p. 240, 

BROADWOOD, LIEUT.-GENERAL ROBERT 
QECJRGE. - Commanding the troops in Southern 
China. 

BRUNSWICK, DUKE OF.-Prince Ernest Au- 
gust, son of the Duke of Cumberland, who is the eon pf 
the last King ot Hanover. He has married the only 
daughter of the German Emperor. Ptevious to the 
marriage, he gave assurances to the Kaiser that he would 
support the Fatherland. 

BUCHANAN, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE WIL^ 
LIAM.— British Ambassador at Petrograd. He is A 
lOaii of oonspiouous teot, 
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BUCKMA.STEU, SIR 8.— Sir Stanley Backinaater is 
a clever lawyer, a good speaker, and a hard worker. He 
made rapid head\vay at the Bar, and his Parliamentary 
progress was still more rapid , When Sir Kufus Isaacs 
was made Lord Chief Justice, Sir John Simon succeed- 
ed him as Attorney-General, and Mr. Buckmaster took 
Sir John’s place as Solicitor-General. At the sucoeedieg 
by-election at Keighley he was opposed by both a 
Unionist and a Labour candidate, but succeeded in 
maintaining his position. He is now in the reconstitut- 
ed War Ministry. 

BULOW, GENERAL KARL VON. — Commanding 
Germany’s Second Army in the West. He oo-oporatod 
in Von Kluck’s ciTorts to doi'eiid the Aisnu ajjainst the 
Anglo-French Forces. 

BULOW, MAJOR VON. — A relative of the Chan- 
cellor, he was taken prisoner hy the Belgians near 
Antwerp. He is supposed to be the author of the dis- 
graceful treatment of the civilians at Aerschot. 

BULOW, PRINCE ¥ON. (Icrman Ex-finperial 
Chancellor for IDOO-UO. For a sketch, see p. 2186, port- 
rait, 2*1 cS<!!. 

BURNS, THE RT. FION. JOHN, M.P.-Ex- 
President of the Board of Trade. He relinquished 
office when war broke out. He began life as a oandle- 
factory boy and by sheet force of ability and character 
he ba.s come to the present eminent posiLion 

CAM BON, JULES MARTIN. -French Ambassador 
in Berlin. 

CADOHNA, GENERAL, General Count Luigi 
Cadorna, Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Commander-in- Chief of the llaliun Armies in the Field, 
is in ins (iotb year. Ho is the sm of General Count 
Reffaele Cadorna, niid his own hoh is a subaltern in 
the Cavalry Regiment whi<‘h tins line soldier (commanded 
in ill Uio war against Austria. Cniiiit (’adorna has 

had eonsidorable service in the field. JJo succeeded 
General Pollio as (]!hief of the General Btaff last 
year. His reputation as a professional soldier has 
been considerably enhanced bv bis works on military 
questions, and he is credited with a unnpie knowledge of 
the ground on the Austro- Italian frontier. (Bee page 
210c.) 

CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL.—Freneh Arnbasaador 
in London ; brother of Jules Martin Cambou. He is a 
member of several Auademies, both French and Foreign. 

CAUSON, SIREDWAHD.—8ir Edward Carson, the 
moat formidable opponent of Home Rule, has since 
turned the magnificent force of Ulster Volunteers, 
whioh owed so much of its success to his inspiration in- 
to soldiers for the prosecution of the fight provoked by 
Gh^rmany. His success in Parliament- he was inadeSolici* 
tor-Gcnoral for Ireland in June, 1892, and was returned 
M one of the representatives of Dublin University 
three months later — wa& immediate. He. was Solicitor- 
General for England in the Unionist Government which 
ruled from 19()0 to 1005 ; and not long afterwards suo- 
fieeded Mr. Walter Long as Chairmen of the Irish 
Unionist Party in the new and Radical House of Com- 
mons. He is sixty -one years of age. 

CAYZBR, SIR CHARLEB..-A well known ship- 
owner. Nine members of his family are now serving in 
the Ariny and the Navy--two soa«»in*iaw one of whom 


is Admiral Jellicoe, three sons, two grandson*H and two 
nephews. ^ 

CHAMBERLAIN, AUSTEN, — Mr. Chamberlain, now 
Secretary for India in the reconstituted coalition minis- 
try, was only forty years old and had been a member of 
the House of Commons for less than a dozen yearif when 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. His pre- 
ceding Ministerial posts had boon those of Civil 
Lord of tbo Admiralty, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Postniaster-Goneral. During the 
war he has been often called into Council by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on lliianciu] questions. He is 
still young as politicians go, being only lifty-two. 

CHETWODK. BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR 
PHILIP. — Commander of the Fifth Cavalry Brigade 
in the Expeditionary Force, see p. 2JJ, portrait, p. 237. 

CHRISTIAN, REAR-ADMIRAL ARTHUR 
HENRY. — Was with Admiral Beatty in the brilliant 
naval action off Heligoland. He has been (’ommander 
of the Third Division df Home Fleet since 1912, 

CHURCHILL, THE RT. HON. WINSTON 
LEONARD. — First Ijord of the Admiralty. For a 
sketch of his life, see p. 222, portrait, p. 221. 

CLEMENCEAU, GEORGE EUGENE BENJA- 
MIN.— flounder ot L' Homme Libre and one of the 
most potent inHuenees in modern French politics. 
He IS a Doctor of Medicine. He was Minister of the 
Interior and while in that office, ho was niekiianied 
“The Tiger.” 

CODRINOTON, LT. GEN. SIR ALFRED 
EDWARD.— Now Military Seoretary to Lord 
Kitchener. Ho served throughout the Boer War in 
Comtnund of the 1st Battalion Cold-Stream Guards, 

COLLET, FLIGUT-LIEUT. CHARLES HER- 
BERT.- The British naval airman, who, after along 
Aight, dropped three bombs on the Zeppelin sliods at 
DusseldorfT, one of the most daring feats of the War. Ho 
has boon much praised and has received tho D.S.O. 

CONNAUGHT, THE DUKE OP,- Governor- 
General of Canada. He is the 7th child and tho 3rd 
eon of Queen Victoria. He has rendered signal service 
to the Crown in almost all parts of the Empire. 

CONNAUGHT, PRINCE ARTHUR OF -Only 
son of H.R.H, the Duke of Connaught. He is an officer 
in tho Boots Greys. He has been often appointed on 
diplomatic missions and he is very popular wherever he 
goes. His service in the Expeditionary Force has boon 
much appreciated by 8ir John French. 

COOCH-BEHAR, THE MAHARAJAH OP.— 
One of the most.distinguished and best known of Indian 
Rulers. Ho is also the recipient of great Masonic 
honours. 

CORSI, REAR-ADMIRAL. — Ho served as Chief of the 
Staff to Admiral Viale and landed with a Naval detach- 
ment and oooupied the island of Rhodes in May, 1912, 
until the arrival of troops. 

CRADOCK, REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHRISTO- 
PHER, G.T.M, — Lost in the sinking of the Good 
Hope in the fight oil the Chilian coast. He has done 
I]il0ritoriou8 service in the Navy. 

CURZON, EARL.— -Though Iiord Cttrxpn has.nevoV 
before been a Cabinet Minister he has had muen expert 
enoe of public aflairs^ having been Under-Seeretarjr for 
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India, Ui/der- Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and, for 
eight year B, Viceroy of India. Since hord ilosobery’s 
practical retirement from active {uiblic lite Lord Curzon 
has had few peers as a polisijed, yet vjgoroas orator. 
During Lord Lansdownc’s recent illnesH Ins place as 
Opposition Leader in the House of Lords was ably filled 
by Lord Curzon. Ho entered tho Iluusc of Jjords as an 
Irish Representative Peer in llMts. Tbc Earldom was 
oonferrod upon liiin somo tour years ago. He is 
fifty-six. He has placed Iuk bouMc, Nildera, Broad- 
stairs, at the disposal efine Red Cross Society. 

D’AMADE, GENERAL. A Frencli Ceneral, For 
a skotcU of this most English of Froneli Cenorals, see 
p. 2;.17, portrait, p. 

DE IICNSEN, RT HOM. SIR MAHIUCE 
WILLIAM EUNKST. HritiBh Ambassador in Vienna 
until the outbreak ol the war. lie had lilled several 
important diplomatiL posts betore going to the Court 
of Vienna. Jv.CW’.O. 

DELUKCECK, PKOFESSOl^ The leading Ciernmn 
political Prolessor, who is the su('(ieHSor of the groat 
Troitsclilic at the University of Herlin, is, like the other 
official apostles of Culture, also in war-paint. Besides 
bolstering up the German cause from month to month 
ill his IfeMCsv, the Pre^LSffisvfie Johrbuvhcr, Delbrueck, 
hois writing copiously for foreign consumption. 

DELCASSH, Til EOPH I LE,-- French minister of 
War, For sketch of his life and qualities, see p. 2]8r. 

DEUNLING, GENERAL VON -Commanding 
the German Army Corps under the Crown Prince. 

UE LA KEY, GENERAL,' A tainous Boer Leader 
in the South African War. lie had thrown himself 
heart and soul into the British cause in the present 
crisis. But unfortunately ho was accidentally shot by 
the Police in September l‘Ji-1. 

DERNBUlUL - The man who was llattored when peo- 
ple called him the German Joespli C-'hamberlain *’ has 
been hard at work for his ^'ountry ever since the war 
began. He v.sis dcKpah lied to the United States very 
early in August to organise the hliilT, hlu-fer, and inti- 
midation cuiiipHign which has so sigimD) Iniied to cap- 
ture the sympatliies ol our Americau kinsmen, iJernburg 
Btill poses in the U.S..A as a “(uMinpii Kcd C-ross dele- 
gate,"’ and conducts coriospor.dencc on stationery 
marked with that lictifcious emblem. - Frederic William 
Wile in the Daily Mail. 

DEW A, ADMIRAL bHlfiETO. Commander of 
the Japan esc Fleet. See p. portrait, -^4. 

DHOLPUJC, MAHARAJA RANA OF.— The King 
is twenty-one yours ot uge and is a Jut by caste. His 
ilighnosH is a Honorary Major in the British Army, and 
has offered his services at the Front. 

DJAVID PASHA. — Turkish K\ Minister of Finance. 
P’or a sketch, see p. 2M), portrait, p. 27(1. 

DOBELL, BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES MACPHKR- 
BON.— Commander of the Anglo-French Force which 
captured Duala, the capital of the Gorman "Colony in 
the Cameroons. Ho distinguished himself in the South 
African War. Ho has w on the D.S.O. 

DOYEIN, DR. EUGENE LOUIS.- The discoverer 
of the new treatment for tetanus which is now being 
applied by the memberfl ut the liVench M ilitary Medical 
Stafi:. He has great reputation as a surgeon. 


DUYSAKDER, DR. ERNEST.-The German 
Emperor’s principal Court preacher. Ho lias boon 
engaged in rousing the people of Berlin to an under* 
standing of tho villany of the British in politics and 
warfare. He is a man of great eloquence and imposing 
pulpit appearance. 

DUFF, COMMANDER ARTHUR A. M. -Com- 
mander of H. M. S. BirmiiiyhinH which sank a German 
submarine in tho North Sea on 14th August. 

EHRLICH. — This distinguished medical seiontiftt, 
inventor of **005 is busy at his Royal PrusHian J^abora- 
tory for Thorapoiilical Medicine, at Frankfort-on-Main. 
As IVofoHSor Ehrlich is Germany ’h most eminent haeto- 
riologisb, .there is plenty of probleniH lor his mieroHeope. 
Hlirlieli signed the appeal to neutral ceuiitru-s issued 
by all the leading scliularK of Germany early in the war 
but has played no )>uhhc part since then. 

ENVER, PASHA. Turkish Minister ol War. For a 
detailed sketch of his life and character and his work 
as the loader of the Young 'I'urks, see p. -70, portrait, 
p. -77. 

EUCKEN, DU. RUDOLF. Professor of Philoso- 
phy at tho University of Jena and the author of 
numerous treatises. Though he has been honouicd hy 
many learned sociolies of Britain, in a recent hilmina- 
tion against England he has declared his intention ot 
divesting hiinBclf of these honours. 

KX ELMANS, CiKNERAL.- A brilliant French 
cavalry officer who w'us seriously wounded by a shell 
while charging at tho head of his regiment. 

FARAVELLI, ADMIRAL. Vue. Admiral Luigi Fara- 
velli is PrCBident of the Superior Council of the Navy, 
Ho bocarao Commander-m-Chiel of the Italian ]<'leet on 
the death of Adrnirur;Aiibrv on tho 4th March, 
Previously he had com njunded the Second iSijiuidron. 
€)n the 7th April, 111] 12, \ lee Admiral Farayelhs own 
health broke down, and he had to be relieved. 

FARMAN, HENRY, The well-known French avi- 
ator and aeroplane builder. He i.s a champion eyerhst 
and motorist Tho aerial duration record ho made lu 
December I '410, was 8 hours 12 minutes, 

FISHER, THE RT, HON. AN DREW.— Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, Since the 
War broke out, he has given active support to Austra- 
lia's action on behalf of the Enipiro. 

FISHER, LORD, - Appointed First Sea-Lord of 
the Admirality. For a sketch of this “ Kitohener of the 
Navy,” see p. 248/, portrait, p. 218tf. 

FOCH, GENERAL— Has seen forty-six years 
service in the French Army and has been through two 
campaigns. During tho present War, he defended the 
French centre very gallantly against the enemy, finally 
driving the enemy back northwards by a vigorous offen- 
sive movement. He possesses great energy and tenacity 
and remarkable skill in manoeuvring. 

FORESTER, DR. WILLIAM.— Professor of Astro- 
nomy at the University of Berlin. He has achieved 
fame by hii refusal to join w'ith the ninoty-two Get man 
professors, who signed the false and exaggerated 
impeachment of the British policy before the War. He 
did not believe his oountiymeu’s lie that England and 
France bad violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
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FR.\NZ FERDINAND, THE ARCHDUKE.— 
Lato heir-proHumptivo to the Thronbb of Austria and 
Hungary, wha was murdered by two Austro-BerTiao 
oonspiratora at Serajcvo in June,lin4. His murder will 
long be remembered in the world’s history as the feauso, 
however insigniiicant, which led to the greatest war of 
nations, the world has ever seen. For portrait, see p. 2o. 

FRANZ, PRINCE OF BAVARIA Filth son of 
the King of Bavaria. Early in the War he Avas 
wounded. 

FRENCH, SIR .JOHN. Field- Marshal and Com- 
inander-in-Chicl' of the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. Sec p. 21.^ portrait, p. 220. 

FU E FASTEN liERO, PRINCE. -01 Prince uerston- 
borg, the Kaiser's long-time “Lhiuii,” little has been 
heard during the war. In the earler stages one saw 
frefjuont jihotogriipbn showing him in the entourage of 
the Kaiser at the various battle-fronts. It has just 
beuii aijiiouuced that this one-time inulti-milhonaire 
couytior, who is an Austrian and not a Clerman, has gone 
bankrupt. k’uerHtonbcrg has been an honorary oJU(«r of 
various OGrm.an regiments and may now be on active 
Bervioe. 

FUSTENBERO, PRINCE MAXMILEAN EdON- 
Zl/. One of the greatest of the European nohles 
and an intimate and devoted friend of the Liermaii 
Emperor. He ovvriH many casthis, estates, iiiills, 
factories, pkj. 

fl:/et, monsi(;noi>’ kdmond fredehk:.- 

Archbishop of Rouen and a prominent worker tor the 
Belgian \vounded and refugees. 

OAEMENI, OENFKAL dOSEPll. -Military 
Governor of ‘’aris He had served as Military Com- 
mander in Fretudi Soudai*, in Indo-Cliina and Mudagas- 
cnr. He is N'lce-Prcsidcmt ol the French Geographical 
Society. Ho has published numerous volumeb about 
the Soudan and Mudagascur. 

GEORGE V King ol England. For a sketch of 
his 111 '**, character and aims, see p. 171, portrait, p. RW. 

GEORCIE, MR. OAVIO ELOYI). Chancellor of 
the Exchoijuer. For a detailed sketch of his life and 
character, see p. portrait, p. 24HrZ. 

(lEUMAN EMPRESS AND ^UJEKN OF 
PRUSSIA. Augusta Victoria, Princess of Sohleswig- 
Ilolstoin, born in ISoS is thus nearly a year older than 
her Imperial busband. Fyora childhood, she has shown 
keen interest and participation in works of charity. 
Simple in her dress and habits, she holds, however, im- 
mense power over her husband. She has strong views 
on religion. The Empress is the mother of six sons 
and one daughter. 

GLADSTONE, VISCOUNT. - He has taken over 
the arduous and responsible duties of Honorary 
Treasurer in the War Refugees Committee. 

GLADSTONE, MR/ W. G. C.-Grandson of the 
great (xladstone. He was killed on the battlefield in 
Flanders in April 1915. Me was acting as a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Fusileors. • 

GOLTZ, VON DBR. — No German military man has 
been so busy in the war as ** Qoltz Pasha,” now oom- 
mandiog the First Turkish Army before Constantincyile. 
lluring the early weeks of the occupation of Belgium 
Von der Goltz was 'Ghvemoi^General of the outraged 


oountry. He was then despatched to Turkey, where he 
had organised defeat for the Sultan’s Armies in the 
Balkan War, to assist Enver Bey in dragging Turkey 
into the war on German side. Von dot Golt/^ is the 
most important thinker of the German war machine and 
the fight which the deluded Turks are now nialung for 
their life is undoubtedly organised by him. See p. 258 ; 
for portrait, p. 236. 

(U5SCHEN, RT. HON. SIR WILLIAM 
EDWARD. — British Ambassftdor in Berlin at the out- 
break of War. Previously to becoming Ambassador 
in Berlin, he had served in Austria. He is the leading 
fainors figure in the White Paper revealing Britain's 
efiorts to avert war or restrict its limits. 

(iGUGH, MA.70R-GEN. H. DE LA POER. - 
C/omnianded the 5rd Cavalry Brigade in the British 
E\[)e(litionar> Force. He is specially mentioned in 
Dt^KpatchoH. He belongs to a famous family of soldiers. 

(JOUUH, BRIG.-GEN. JOHN EDMOND, V.C. - 
Specially mentioned in Despatches by Sir John French 
foi Ir.H serviees with the Headquarters Staff. 

GREV, filR ED WARD.— Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs For a sketch of his life and character, 
see p. 32c ; portrait, p 32d. 

GREY, CAPTAIN JOHN— Of the Military wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps. He was awarded the Legion 
of Honour by the French authorities in recognition of 
his services. He was taken prisoner through an acci- 
dent compelling him to descend inside the Gf^rmun 
lines. 

GRIM M, ADMIRAJ^ VON.-- One of the Kaiser’s 
Naval Adjutants, and a great authority on torpedoes and 
Hubinarine. Ho is believed to be in charge of this 
branch of the Gorman Navy. 

GWALIOR, MAHARAJA OF.— His Highness 
offered to the Government the Hospital Ship, (lualior^ 
in the China Expedition of 1000. *Hi6 Highness has 
rendered notable service to the Empire on several 
occaHions. For portrait, see p. 112, 

G WINNER, ARTHUR VON.~ Director-General of 
the Deutsche Bank and member of the Prussian House 
of Lords. He was largely responsible for the concep- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway. It was through his 
exertions that Germany got a dominating voice in tho 
construction and administration of the line. The Bank 
has deposits amounting to between 75 to 80 millionB 
sterling. Herr Arthur von G winner is a conspiououa 
factor in Gorman war finance, though it is nominally 
within the jurisdiction of the Imperial Bank. “ There 
can be little doubt,” says Mr. F. \v. Wile in the Daily 
Mail^ **that the von Owinner policy is now being pur- 
sued at the German Treasury. Von G winner himself 
more than once declined to become the official arbiter 
of the Fatherland’s chaotic money matters ; but I am 
positive it is his hand in reality which is now at the helm, 
though Heliferioh has the rank and title.” 

HAECKEL, PROFESSOR ERNEST.— Hie fam- 
ous Professor of Zoology at the University of Jena* He 
is one of the principal signatories of the German pr^ 
fesBorial protest against the ** iniquity ” of Bnglaiio, 
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Ho IB regarded as the main advocate in Germany of the 
Darwinian theory. The violence of his oontroversial 
methods has estranged many scientific men however. 
Probably his best known work is the “ Riddle of the 
Universe.” For portrait, see p. 224. 

HAE8ELER, FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON.~ 
The grand old man of the German Army, having been 
born in 1836. When war broke out, he volunteered 
his services and was given a position of importance 
He is reputed to be «a very strict and ruthless 
disciplinarian. 

HAIG, lieutenant-general SIR DOUG- 
LAS. -Commander of the First Army Corps in Sir 
John French's . Expeditionary Force. See p. 233, 
portrait, p, 233. 

HALIM PASHA, H. H. PRINCK SAID. Grand 
Vinter and Minister of Foreign Affairs. For a sketch of 
hU ohsraoter and work, see p. 276. 

HALDANE, LORD.-Lord High Chancellor of 
Britain. For a sketch of his life and attainments, see 
p. 241^. 

HAMILTON, GENERAI. SIR BRUCE.— Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Sootiah Command since 1909. 
He showed his mettle in the Boer War. 

HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL HUBERT IAN 
WKTHERALL. —Killed in action. ‘ He commanded 
the British Force of Marines which landed at 
Osteud. He is a distinguished authority on the strategy 
of the land, the sea and the air. 

HAMILTON, GENERAL SIR IAN 8TANDISH 
MONTEITH.— Inspootor-Geueral of the Forces. 
General Hamilton is one of the most desperately 
unluoky men in the British Array. At no time has he 
gone into action without being wounded. He has done 
valuable service to the army. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN.— Herr Harden is quite 
as popular a public speaker in Germany as he is a 
writer. Bosidos the huge audience he addresscH weekly 
in his vitriolic little magazine, Zukwnft^ he talks to 
thousands from the lecture- platform and during the war 
he has been in special demand all over the country. 

HARDINGE OP PENHUR8T, BARON. - Viceroy 
of India since 1910. It is to Lord llardinge’s 
liberal policy towards the people that we should ascribe 
the marvellous enthusiasm of the Indian Princes and 
people to fight for the Empire against the German 
aggrosaion. His term of ofiloe has been extended till 
March next. For portrait, see p. 106. 

HARNACK, ADOLF VON.- One of the most 
famous of Gorman Professors and the author of 
nunierous well-known works on Political criticism. He 
is a leading spirit among the anti- British throng. 

HAUPTMANN.— Germany’s foremost poet and 
dramatist, although the bearer of an honorary doctor's 
degree of Oxford, has lined up with the other ” cul- 
turiats” WSainst the hated British foe. Periodically the 
Germah Press oontains a fresh outburst from Haupt- 
mann's pen. 

HENDERSON, MAJOR-GEN. SIR DAVID. * 
The creator of the Flying Corps of the British Army. 
He entered the Army in 1883. Ho is an authority on 
ReoonaiBBOVloe It is due to him that the BrijtiBh 


have a Flying (lorps of which Sir John French has 
spoken so eulogistioally. 

HENDERSON, MR. ARTHUR.— Mr. Henderson 
entered the House of Commons some twelve years 
ago, and, by his upright and straightforward 
conduct, has won the good opinion of all political 
parties. He has twice presided over the Parliament- 
ary Labour Part^. He was first elected to the Chair- 
manship in 1906 in succession to Mr. Keir Hardie and 
hold the post for two years. When Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald resigned the position last August owing to 
his peculiar views concerning the war, Mr. Henderson 
was chosen to succeed him. He has for some time 
boon sooretary of the General I^abour Party. Four 
years ago he served on the Railway Commission. He 
has done yeoman service in the recruiting campaign nod 
was recently sworn of the Privy Council. A native of 
Glasgow, he was born in 1893 and worked for some 
years as a moulder at Newcastle-oii-Tyne. 

HEYDEBRAND. DE ERNEST VON.-The leader 
of the Agrarian Party in the Reichstag. Probably ho 
is the most important politician in Germany without 
ministerial rank. He is known as the ** uncrowned king 
of PrusHta.” He is a most forceful orator and ready 
debater. 

HINDENBURG, FIELD-MARSHAL VON.- Com- 
mander of the Gorman Army in East Prussia. He 
forced the Russian General Rennenkampf to retreat. 
Hindenburg has recently been transferred to Poland 
where he has been in command during the furious light- 
ing between Warsaw and the Gorman frontier. 

HOFTZENDROF, GENERAL VON.- Chief of the 
Austrian General Staff. For an account of his life 
and military ambition, see p. 221, portait, p. 221. 

HOLLWEG, BETHMANN. -The Gorman Inipeiial 
Chancellor. For a sketcli of his life and portrait, 
see p. 32cf. 

HOOD, REAR-ADMIRAL THE HON, HORACE 
LAMBERT ALEXANDER.— In Command of the 
Flotilla of the Monitors and other warships which did 
splendid service by shelling the Germans who endea- 
voured to advanoe from Ostond to Calais. Ho has put 
in long and creditable service in the British Navy. 

HYMANN, DR. LUDWIG. The notorious chief 
of the Press Department of tlie Gorman Foreign Office. 
He has made a considerable reputation for the dexterity 
with whiph he spoon feeds” the public in tho matter 
of official public news. 

IDAR, MAHARAJAH OF. -Now at the Front. 
Bee p. 112. 

IFTiKHAR, AGHI KHAN.— Nawab of Jaora, now 
at the Front. See p. 112, 

INGENOHL, ADMIRAL VON.-Chief Commander 
of the German Fleet* He entered tho Navy in 1877, and 
has seen service in all the seven seas. His appoint- 
ment however came as a surprise to Naval circles in 
Germany. 

ITALY, KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III. OF,— 
Born in 1869, he succeeded to the throne in lOOO. 
The first thirteen yesrs of his reign are marked by A 
falling off in the warmth of Italy’s affections for iKOs 
Germanic partners of the Triple Alliance as to shown , 
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her attitude in the Moroooo crisea and her war with 
Turkey. For a sketch, see page 216c. For portrait, 
see p. 216d. • 

JACKSON, ADMIRAL SIR HENRY BRAD- 
WARDINE. -Chief of the Naval War Staff from 11)12 
to 1914. Ho is a Wireless Telegruphy expert. 

JAGO, GOTTLIEB VON. -German Seoretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. For n sketch of his life and 
work, see p. 32«, portrait, p. 32r/. 

JELLinOE. ADMIRAL SIR .JOHN.— Commandor- 
in-Chief of the British Navy. For a sketch of his 
life and naval oareei', see p. 22.3, portrait, p. 221, 

JOFERE, GEMKRVL. (lonoralissinio of the 
French Army. For a nketch ot his life and military 
career, see p. 220, portrait, p. 220, 

JODHPUR, H. H. MAllAiiAJAH OF.— Aoeom- 
panied Sir Pratap Singh to the Fi ont. See p. 112. 

.lOllAKU, THE NWVAS OF. Offered, jointly 
With the Jttm of Las Lefa and the Wuli of Kalat, an 
equipment of camels for the War 

.JOSEPH, FRANCIS. — limperor of Austria. For a 
full sketch of the Emperor’s life and work, see p. 162, 
portrait, p. 176. 

KALAT, THE WALl OF. - He had a part in the 
offer of an equipment of camels for the War. 

KASHMIR, MAHARA.IAH OP.- Major-Gen. H. H. 
Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I, was most onthiisiaMtie 
in his support of the British Government and s^un 
after the declaration of war, began to stir up his people. 
Ho addressed a large niocting of 20,000 people at Sri- 
nagar in support of the Imperial Fund for the Indian 
Expeditionary Force. For portrait, nee p. 

KEIM. flENKRAfi. President of the German 
Navy League. Me is one of the most irrepressible 
of the Pan-German party. He has been tirelessly 
stumping the oountry on behalf of a big Fleet, Ho has 
always been regarded as a bitter enemy of England. 

K ESS I NGE R, L I EUT.-C( ) L. VON. - Commander 
of the German Forces at Kiao Chau. Ho has about 
6, (MX) men under him. 

KISHANGARH, THE MAHARAJAH, OF.— 
Although fifty-four years of age, the Maharajah insisted 
on aocornpanying the Indian army to Franoe. He be- 
longs to an illustrious family. For portrait, see p. 124d. 

KITCHENER, LORD. - Seoretary of State for 
War. For sketch of his life and servioei to the Empire, 
•ee p. 217, portrait, p. 220. 

KLUCK, GENERAL VON.-Leadcr of the German 
Right Wing which marched on Paris. For a sketoh of 
his life and abilities, see p. 239, portrait, p. 233. 

KOE8TER, VON.-Von Koeater, Grand Old Man of 
the German Navy and officially retired, is atill in ser- 
vice AS President of the German Navy League. War 
has not silenced him or withered his inflnite aotivitiea. 

It is obviously von Koeiter'i war-time^ task, says Mr. 

F. W. Wile, to fan popular passions against the foe of 
foes." He is a glib talker and well fitted for the malevolent 
Job. 

KRUPP,— Herr Krupp (who was clothed with Aie 
right to use that name as a wedding present from the 
j(ai«er) msde a thoro(||h*ipihg iospeolion d 


dockyards and armament works, accompanied by a 
staff of his Essen exports, during the third week of 
June, 1914. Six weeks later England and Germany 
were at war. For a sketch, see p, 2l8r, portrait, p. 248s% 

LALAING, COUNT DE. — Belgian Minister in London 
since 1903. The Count has succeeded in raising 
ill England a Idfge sum of money fov the relief of the 
destitute Belgians. 

LANSDOWNE, THEMAR/JUBSS OF.— One of the 
few surviving statesmen who separated from Mr. 
Gladstone on Home Rule, Lord Lansdowne has spent 
a long, useful life in the service of the State, He 
became Under Secretary for War in 1872, In 18^■^), he 
was Under Secretary for India. These were his appren- 
tiooships to wider public experiences, which have in- 
cluded the Governor-Generalship of Canada, the 
Vineroylty of India, Secretary for War, and Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Lansdowne has led the llnionist Party 
in the House of which he is a member since 1902, and 
the position has been one of considerable difficulty 
more than once since 1906. He is now a minister 
without a porttolio in the new war cabinet. He is now 
seventy years, of age. 

LAPERFJIE, ADMIRAL BOUE DE.— Commander 
of the French Fleet. See p. 224, portrait, p, 224. 

LAHB ELA, THE JAM OF.— Ouo of the three 
chiefs of Baluchistan who offered a camel equipment 
to the Go\ernment, 

LAW, MR. BONAR.-- Mr Bonar Law, the Le.ader of 
the Opposition, has now given the highest possible 
proof of his patriotism by becoming a member of the 
reconstructed ('abinet. He has been a member of the 
House of Commons for some fifteen years and is fifty-six. 

Fur a sketoh of his life and his attitude in the present 
war, see p. 248/i, portrait, p, 248d. 

LEMAN, GENERAL.— Belgian General, the heroic 
defender of Liege. See p. 235, portrait, p. 236. 

LICHNOW8KY, PRINCE.— Unquestionably the 
saddest diplomatic figure in the world at this moment 
is the bto Gorman Ambassador in London. Reports ^ 
from Berlin declare that he is in ignominious disgrace, 

•H are in fact most of the men who were serving abroad 
at the outbreak of war. For a description of his life 
and qualities, see p. 248/, portrait, p. 248s. 

IjIEBBRMANN.— P russia’s best-ki^wn living painter 
Max Liebefmann, says Mr. Feredric W. Wile, used to lie 
awake at night hating the Kaiser, If Iwar has not 
robbed him, as it has so many Germans, of iotelligenoe 
and mental independence, he is shedding no teare over 
the troubles of the man whom he onoe said history would 
oall ** William the Tasteless.” ** Swaggering militariain 
used to disgust Liebermann, and 1 risk the assertion 
|bat the war does not fill his fearless soul with joy»” 

LIBBKNECHT, EARL.-— A prominent member of ^ 
the Social Demoeratio Party. He does not fully 
approve of the misguided military policy of Germany, 

LONG, MB. WALTER.- Mr. Walter Hume Long 
was born in 1854, and first entergd PaHiomeut fbrt^ 
Northern Division of Wiltshire in 1880. '' His psHia- 
montnry exnerienoes are bt onoe long and honourable. 

0e tms held seveibl diatinnuiihod nAQOi dodto tulbiib 
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GovernniootB, 'When Mr. Balfour real ^ned the Unionist 
Leadership in November, 1911, Mr. ^jong and Mr. Austen 
Chairtberlaia were regarded as his most likely suceousors. 
Eventually, however, both retired in favour of Mr, 
Bonar Law. He has taken a prominent part in the fight 
against the Home Rule. 

LUXEMBEUG, THE ^IRANI) DUCHESS OK 
The Girl-ruler who barred Oerniany with her rnr. 
For a full aecount of her little kingdom and its hiNtury, 
see p. 209, portrait, p. 209.t 

LUXEMBEUG, ROSA.-- One of the chief Editors of 
the notoriouH Sooialist Journal/' Vorwaerts. '’On account 
of her violent language she is known as the “ Sanguin- 
ary Kosa. ” She is now in impFisonnient for a libel 
on the Prussian Army. 

MAGREADY, MAJ.-GEN. SIR (*. lA NEVIL.-- 
Director of Personal Services at the War Office. He is 
acting as Adjutant-Oeneral with the Head <,>uarters 
Staff in France and has been specially niontionod in tho 
DespatohoR. 

MAI) AN SINGH, H. H. MAHARAJAH OF 
KISHENGARH.™ Now at the Front. See p. 1 12. 

MADDEN, REAR ADMIRAL • UIIARI.ES 
EDWARD.-- Chief of Staff to Admiral Jellicoe. He 
ooiTiinanded tho Home Fleet in 1911 and 1912. 

MAHOMED V., SUJ.TAN OK XURKEY.-For a 
«oful1 Hkotoh of his hfo and rule, see p. 27.1, portra>t, 
>. 276. 

MAHMUD MOUIIKTAR PASHA. -Turkish Amhus- 
aador in Berlin. For a sketch of his life and training, 
see p. 279. 

MALLET, SIR LOUS DU PAU.- British 

Ambassador to Tin key since 191'J. 

MANTEUFFEI,, MAJOR VON. A German 
General who has been held mainly responsible for tho 
destruotioij of Louvain. It is said that he has been 
deprived of his coininand hut it is doubtful wheUior it 
was done for this. 

MARIX. LIEUTENANT REGINALD. One of 
,the throe Naval airmen who carried out tho second raid 
and destroyod a Zeppelin Shod at Dusseldorf. He was 
awarded the D. B. O. for His Duasoldorf exploit. 

MARY, PRINCESS. — One of the most touching 
appeals issued in connection with the war was that sent 
out by the young Princess Mar> for Christmas presents 
“ from the whole nation to every soldier at tho front 
and to every sailor afloat.” She belongs to th6 League 
of Mercy, 

MARY, (,>ITKEN. -Her Majesty, soon after tho 
declaration of War, inaugurated a “ Work for Women 
Fund, ” the object of which was to find employment for 
women deprived of their livelihood by the War. For 
portrait, see frontispiece. 

MAX, ADOLPHE. — The Burgomaster of Brussels 
For an account of his life and the heroism he displayed 
in the present war, see p, 248r/, protrait, p. 2‘18€. 

MENSDORFF-PONILLY, COUNT ALBER T 
VON.— Lote Austrian Ambassador in London. He 
occupied on exceptional position as his grandmother 
was the Bitter of Duohett of Kent. 

METHUEN, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD.- Descended 

from e Lori Cfeimcellor of Ireland. He rendered Dpte^ 


worthy service in Uie Boer War. He is now ColoneJ 
of the Scots Guards. 

MIK ADO.-'-For a sketoli of his life and vole, aea 
p. 174, portrait, p. 176. 

M ILLERAND, ALEXANDRE. - French Minister 
of War. Ho is a barrister by profession. 

MTLLO, ADMIRAL “ Rear-Admiral Eurico Miilo, 
Minister of Marine, was the officer in command of the 
torj'OQO flotilla which made a raid in the Dardanelles on 
the night of the ISth July, 1912, at which time ho was 
serving as Chief of the Staff to tho Duke of the Abriizzi 
in the Veitor fiagRhip of the Adriatic Division, 

from which, apparently, tlio force was detached. Cap- 
tain Millo was promoted to Resr-Adniiral for this 
exploit and decorated with the Military Order of Savoy. 

MOLTKE, GENERAL VON. Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army. P^or an account of his life 
and military (juahtiCH, sec p. 219, portrait, p. 220. 

MONTENEGRO, KING NICHOLAS PETRO- 
VITCIl OI'\--On the outbrealf ot the great war, this 
little mountain country responded to Austiia’s attack 
upon Serbia by declaring war on the Dual Monarchy. 
The country, though small, is unassailable by reason of 
its moLintainK and its tierce and warhke poopfo. 

MOULEY OF HLACKBURM, V18COI NT 
O. M.— Ex-Cabinet Minister who retired on the c\e of 
the War. He has been Secretary of State for Ireland 
and also for India. One of the greatest living English 
men of ] otters, 

MlHjTJiR, ADMIRAJj VON. - One of the (ierinan 
Emperor’s naval AidcH-de-Camp. He was attarhe to tho 
German Embassy in liondon and made seeret eonmmni- 
cations to Berlin about tho Britinh Navy. 

MULLER, COMMANDER KARl. VON.- - Was 
Captain of the famous G»'rman Crin'Hcr hindru, He did 
notonouH work in the Indian Oi^ean by sinking numer- 
ous merchantmen and also homdarcod Madras. Hik 
cruiser was at last destroyed by M. M. S. olf 

Keelmg Island, 

IMUN, GUMBE ADRIEN AJHHHIT MARIK 
DE - Author of the article cn fhe present war pub- 
lished in tho Echo de Paris which attracted much public 
attention. 

MURRAY, SIR ARCHIBALD JAMES, MAJOR- 
GENERAL. -Chief of Stall in the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, See p. 219. 

MYSORE, MAHARAJAH *OJ»' -One of the premier 
rulers of India. His Highness gave Rs. 50 lakhs 
towards tho maintenance ot the Indian troops. For por- 
trait, ROC p. 257, 

NAWANAGAR, THE JAM SAHIB OF.-Known 
universally in England as Prince Ranji,” the famous 
cricketer. He undertook the organisation of a special 
battalion of 1,00G native troops to reinforce tho Indian 
contingent in France, h"or portrait, see p, 124A. 

NELLES, COLONEL C. M.~A Canadian Officer 
appointed to oommand tho Royal Canadian Oragooni 
on Service in Europe. 

NEPAL, THE PRIME MINISTER OP.— 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Baiiishcr Jung Bahadur Raiia 
placed all the military resources of the State at the 
disposal of the Governtnent together with three lakha^ of 
rupees for the purchase of machine-guBB for thO Britiili 
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Gurkhli regiments. Large donations woie aL'o made by 
the S a'c to tlio several Uelief^FundH. 

NICHOLAS If. - The Czar of Kassia. For a Bkotch 
of his lilo and character, see p. 16.'), portrait, p. 168. 

NICHOLAS, GHAND Dl^KE.- Commander-in^ 
Chief of the Uussian Annv. See p. 2lil, portrait, )). 2Jl. 

NICHOLSON, FIELD-MAUSHAL lA)im.-A 
soldier whose life has been crowded with active service 
Ho was Military Secretary to I^ord Roberts in the South 
African War. 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH. -German Philosoph- 
er and man of letters of the last century ; Champion of 
the Superman " and the advocate of Prussian Militar- 
ism. For a sketch ot hia life and teachings, see p. 2S'J, 
portrait, p. 288. 

^ OKIJMA, COUNT. Prime Minister of Japan. For 
a detailed account of his life and work as a statesman, 
see p. portrait, p. 'HI. 

ORC’HA, MAHAllAJAlJ Oh’. -Head ol the great 
liundeU family of Garwliar RM.jputa. 

OSCAR, PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. -Filth son of 
the German Emperor, twenty -six years old. He had 
while taking part in the war an acute attack of heart 
weakness and was invalided home, portrait, p. 2.Ti, 

PACH I fCH, NICHOLAS. The Prune Minister of 
Servia. For a description o! his life and personality, see 
p, 32/, portrait, p. 32#. 

PALANPUR, THE DIWAN Oh. -One of the 
Indian notables who was most anxious to go to the 
front was this Diwan who belongs to an Afghan family. 

PARSEVAL, MAJOR VON. — A distinguished 
German aeronaut and the inventor of a Hemi-rigid 
airship. 

PVTEY, REAR-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE. 
Commander*in-Chiof of the Royal Australian Navy. 
He organised and completed the successful raid on the 
German Colony in the Bismarck Archipelago. 

PAU, (iENEllAL, Frmich General, the Victor of 
Alsace: For a sketch of his life and rpialitioB, see 
p. 236, portrait, p. 236. 

PERTAB NAKAYAN SINGH, SIR.— A veteran 
’ Indian friend of Britain, who altiiougli seventy years of 
age, would not be denied his right to servo in the Front. 
For a sketch, see page 231, portrait, p. 2J(). 

PETER. — King of Servia. For a sketch of his life 
and character, see p. 173, poi*truit, p, 176. 

PLUMEK, LIRUT.-GEM. SIR HERBERT CHAR- 
LES ONSlJ)\V "The hero of the relief of Mafcking 
in the Boer War. 

POINCARE, M. —The Frencli President. For a sketch 
of his work and career, see. p. 15J, portrait 176. 

POSADUWSKY. — The “White Count,” as the well- 
known Liberal statesman is known, in active in the 
various philanthropic aird civic departments of the 
war. 'An expert economist and the best Home Secretary 
and Finance Minister Germany ever had, his talents are 
in special demand in connection with the food problem and 
I mobilising of Germany's interna] life for war purposes, 
f Pasadowsky, nays Mr. F. W, Wile in tbo Daily Mail^ 
always impressed me as a sincere lover of England and 
English Institutions, and 1 have seen no word or aot (fC 
his savouring of recantation. 


P()T10RP:K, field marshal von. -^M aster 

of Ordnance in the Austro-IIungfiriaii Army. Ho is 
largely cons'iltod by AiiKtfiaii Hcratcgints and has been 
in command of the ariiiicH operating in C<ali(.ia. 

POURTALE8, COUNT FUEDERICH VON Late 
Gf'niian Amhassiidir at St Petersburg. JJc sesiiiH 
to have liitido little iJfort lc»\vard8 any peuiclul 
settlement. 

PKESHITERO, REAR-ADMIRAL.- Coniiiianded the 
scMmnd division of the First Squadron during the Tri- 
politan War. It was thiH division vvliit-h made ii demon* 
stration oil' the outer forts of the Dardanelles on the 
J8th April 

PRIMROSE, 3 HE HON. NKIJ., M.P. A son of 
fiord Uoseberry. lie is a Lieutenant in tlie Bucks 
iiusHais. 

PRINCE OK PRUSSIA, HENRY. -Prince Henry ol 
l*i'issiM. after hpeiidieg tljc three oi four days preceding 
wjij 111 a ' (iiili ii'iitial contc'iencc with BritihV- (.iovern- 
nient and naval le^idei s, has been at the Emperor’s 
right haed in ihe contiii nous council of war over which 
his brothei prcMiJos Prince 1 lenry, whose head* juartors 
IS at Kiel, IS credited with being n keen naval strategist 
and i.‘Miakn»gan iietive part in detei mining the war policy 
of Geiinanv at sea. Hi»» intunatc knowli'dgc of the 
RntiKli iNuvv, including organihat ion, ^hlps, and pt’rficm- 
IS undoubtedly a. gioat as-iet tor his country at this 
tune. Frederic William Wile in hisiuticle on “ Men 
around the Kaiser ” 

PKINC’E OF WALES, THE. Eor a sketch, sec 
p 233, portrait, p. 210 

PRINCE OF GERMANY, THE CROWN.— 
(Commander ol a section of the German Army. Binco 
hirt Ignominious retreat from the Marne, the Kaiser’s 
heir has been in almost total eclipse. For sketch, see 
p. 230. For portrait, see p. 237. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE ADALBERT OF. -Third 
son of ihe German Emperor. His rosidonoe is at Kiel, 
and after the dccdaration of war it was stated that he 
had been appointed to the command of a torpedo 
flotilla ; portrait, see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM OF.— 
Fourth son of the (German Emperor. He is the most 
intellectual of the Kaiser’s soiib and a man of learning ; 
portrait, sec p. 232. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE EITEL FRHDERICH OF.— 
Second son ol the Emperor. He is in active sor- 
vioe at the Front. The Prince is ver} popular in Berlin ; 
portrait, see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE HENRY OF. -The only 
brother of the Kaiser. Prince Henry is regarded as a 
flrst-olasB seaman and an able diplomatist. He was 
appointed to the command of the German active battle- 
fleet in succession to Von Koestor. He is a great 
motorist, golfer and tennis-player. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE JOACHIM OF.-Sixth son of 
the Kaiser. Early in the war, he was seriously wounded 
in tho thigh, portrait : see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA, WILHELM FREDERICH, CROWN‘ 
PKINCE OF.— Born 1882. He made a tour through 
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tho East in 1903, One of his most singular charaoteris- 
ties is a profound admiration tor Napoleon. Jntelleo- 
tually, he does not'seom to bo more than a mediocre. 

PtJDUKOTA^ RAJAH OF. — “All 1 possess” was 
the offer of this Indian Chief when asked if he was pro- 
paned to help Britain in the great war. He was in 
London at that time but at once hastened to his terri- 
tory to raise a regiment of his people. 

PULTENEY.MAJOR-UFNERAL WILLIAM, C.B., 
D.S.O — Command jr at the Sixth DiviHion of the Irish 
Command. Bee p. 1237. 

PUTNIK, GENERAL.— Chief of the Servian Army 
Staff. For a sketeh ot his life and military training, 
see p. 222, portrait, p. 221. 

RAMPUR, SAlllZBZADA NASIR ALI KHAN 
OF. — This State furnished a largo contingent tor the 
Indian Force in Europe. 

RANKEN, CAPTAIN HARRY SHERWOOD, 
V.C. — Of the Royal Army Mrdieal Corps. Awarded the 
Victoria Cross for tending the wounded in the troiichos 
under ride fire at Hantrehues, He has since died of his 
wounds. 

RATHENAC, EVIIL The President of the General 
Electric Company, hends the industrial organisa- 
tion whieh, next to Krupp's, is the greatest in (icr. 
many. Jt is no>v turning out large qaaiitities of tele- 
phone, telegraph, wirelesn, signalling and other electii- 
cal efjuipmeiit tor the Army and Navv. Its vast works 
are devoted almost ejcclusively to (iovernment work. 
The “ A. E. G., "as Rathenau’s huge conipiiiy is popu- 
larly known, is, like other great works, albo msnufaetur- 
ing ammunition on a large scale.- Eroderie \7illiam 
Wile in tho Daily Mail. 

RATLAM, RAJAH OP. -One of the Indian Chiefs 
who went with the Indian Troops to France^ portrait, 
p. 124A. 

RAWLINSUN, MAJ.-GEN. BIR IJENRV 
BEYMOUR — Commander of an Army Corps of Bri- 
tain. He had seen service in India, in South Africa, 
and other places and earned fame as a soldier. 

REDMOND, JOHN EDWARD, M.P.- Leader of 
the Irish Nationalist Party. For a sketch, see p. 
2T8c; ; portrait, p, 2‘l8rf. 

REID, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE HOUSTON. ■ 
High ComijiiHHioner for Australia. Since the outbreak of 
the war, he has taken a keen intci'Cht m the movement 
sot on foot by the Australians to assist the Empiie. 

REINHARDL', \f AX.- -Reinhardt, normally the busiest 
Theatrical Manager in tho world, is not letting war to 
interfere with his activities. Reinhardt is an Austrian 
subject, and though well under forty-live and sturdy, 
does not seem to have been called up for service. 

RENNENKAMPF, GENERAL. - Leader of the 
Russian Army operating against Germany. See p. 
238, portrait, p 236. 

REVEI, REAK-ADHIRALTHAON DE -Commanded 
the Fourth Division, Second Squadron, during the 
TripoHtaine War. 

BEVENTLOW, COUNT ERNST VON.-The 
Well-known anti- English Journalist on tbe staff of the 
Deutsche TageB- Leitung, He is a determined enemy of 
England and has been greatly instrumental in poisoning 
the minds of the German people. 


RICCI, REAU-ADMIRAL 130REA.— Commanded the 
Trairiiag Division during the war with Turkey, and on 
tbeOlh October, L912, landed in command of the tempor- 
ary garrison of Tripoli, of which bo was appointed 
interim Governor. He took part in the blockade of 
Venezuela, and was present at tho battle of Cbemulno 
during the Ruaso-JapaneKe War, being decorated by the 
Czar for his efforts to save the crews of the Russian Men 
of War Variap and Kurtefr.. 

KIDDER, HERMANN. —Owner and director of 
tbe New Yoik Staafs-'/tMtnyig. He is a German by 
birth. He has built up one of the most widely circul- 
ated German newspapers in America. He is anti- 
English in views. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON, M.P.— 
Liberal M.P. Ho is now aotively engaged in making 
war on Germany’s trade. He is a brilliant writer and 
speaker. 

ROBERTSON, MAJ.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERT, — (jhiai tei iiiaKtu-General with the Expedi- 
tionary Force in Prance. Ho has been mentioned in 
the Despatches by Sir John French for his services 
during the retreat from Mons. 

ROCCA, VICE-ADMIRAL -Chief of the Naval War 
Staff, is an officer of promise who has not, so far, come 
very miieii into notice. 

RODD, RT. HON. SIR .JAMES RENNELL.-- 
British AmhaMsador sinoe HXIS. Born in 18^)8, he has 
earned a biiiliant roputaiiou as a diplomatist, author, 
iind poet. 

ROOSEVELT, COLONEL TH EODORE.-One 
ot the best known men in American Public Life. He 
has taken a leading part in America to uphold the 
justice of the cause of the Allies. 

ROSE, COMMANDER FRANK FORESTER.--- 
Of H. M. 8. Luurrl. He has botn awarded the D.S.O. 
for his gallantry during the light in tho Bight off Heligo- 
land on the 28th August, HUT. 

RUNCIMAN, MRS. WALTER.-Wifo of the Rt. 
Hon. Walter Runciman. She did valuable work as a 
member of tho War Refugees’ Committee. 

RUZSKEY. GENERAL NICHOLAS VLADl- 
MEROVITCH. — Most prominent officer of tho Russian 
General Staff. For a sketch of his life, see p. 237, 
portrait, p. 236. 

S.ACH1N, NAWAB OF.^ Seep. 112. 

SRI SAJJAN SING. — Raja ot Rutlam, now at tbe 
Front. See p. 112 

SAMSON, COMMANDER CHARLES I^UM- 
NEY — Tho beat known of tho British Naval airmen. 
He made the first siiecesNful llight from a British Man- 
Of-War. He WHS in command of the Armoured Motor 
Support and did splendid bcrvioe. Awarded D.S.O. 

SAXE-COBURG AND gOTHA, THE DUKE 
OF.^Tho ruler of this small principality is a Prince of 
the Royal House of Britain. Since the outbreak of 
the present War, a Resolution has been passed that if 
tbe present fkmily should dio out, a Goriuan suooesior 
should be sought. I 

SALANDRA, SIGNOR.-Antpnio Salandra » an 
Apulian of firm obaraoter and penetrating inteJligenoe* 
Salandra took office as Prime Minister in March, 1914, 
in Buooeseion to Signor Giolitti* (Bee page. 2160.) 
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SAXONY, KING PEEDERICK AUGUSTE 111. OF. 
King FredC'rick is inot>t popular though hik marriage- 
roUtions aro of 911 unlurtiinatc charaotcr. He is a 
Homan Catholic and is rejiutcd to possess immense 
malth. 

SAXONY, PRINCE MAX OF.-- Younger brother of 
the King of Saxony, Many years ago, he relinquished 
worldly rank and took Orders in the Churoh of Rome. 
Prince Max is now at the P'roiit as a Hold pre*icher. 

8AZONOFF, M. SERGE.— The Russian Foreign 
Minister, For a short account, see p. 32^, portrait, 
p. S2e, 

SCHLIFFRN, COUNT VON.— A Prussian General 
Field-Marshal. 

SCHLRSWIG-HOI.STEIN, PRINCE CHRIS- 
TIAN - Is wOl-known in Englisli public hie. He 
has made his homo in EngUnd. Ho lust his claim to a 
kingdom th>ongh the annoMition of Suhleswig-Hulstein 
by Germany 

SCHONHURG-WAl.DESBUIKi, PHINCE OTTO 
V^ON. — Was killed in action oaily in the war. He 
belongs to one of the oldest aristocratic houses of 
Germany, 

SCHEL. '-The German newspaper king ; he sold the 
popular ljf>hal Ah^ifujfr to a syndicate of German 
super-patriutH six roonths ufuie the war began, but bis 
greiat organising gcMiJus r ontmuos to bo at the disposal 
of the Oovcunincnt 111 its polic) of heiooling public 
opinion.- Mi. F. W. Wile 111 llio Daily Mail. 

S(^H\VE1N1TZ, f;FNERAE COUNT VON. 

In charge of a lingade in Alsace. He is considered 
the beat authority on Ordnance. 

SCEATER, LIEUT -GEK. Sill HENRY (^RICK- 
TON.— Appointed on the outbreak of war a member of 
the Army Council. 

SEELEY. THE ItT. HON. JOHN EOWARI) 
BEllNAlll), M.P.— Went to the Front on the staff of 
Sir John French. He is the only practical life-boatman 
in the House of Con mons. 

SELBORNE, THE EARL OF, -The son of Lord 
Chancellor Selhorne, and the son-iri-Iaw or the great Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Selborne has inheiited a large share of 
the Parliamentary gifts of his fatlur. and lias show!) 
much of that grasp of public affairs which was possesaid 
in so eminent a degree by his father-in-lav/. He sat in 
the House of Commons as Viscount Wolmer for the ten 
years preceding the death of the first Lord Selborne. 
Soon aftorAvards he became Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. From 1900 till towards the end of Mr. Balfour's 
Government he was First Lord of the Admiralty, and be 
siibsquently served for five >earB as High Commissioner 
for South Africa. During the Parliament Bill eontro* 
veny he was one of the leading members of the No 
surrender ” group ' He is not yet fifty-six. 

SERBIA, CROWN . PRINCE ALEXANDER 
OF.-— Commander-in-Chief of the Serbian armv on the 
outbre^ of the great war. He is the seoouo ton of 
King Peter. ^ 

SERBIA, PRINCE GEORGE OF,-Elder son of 
^ing Peter. By a series of mad freaks he beoame es- 
^tranged from his father* 

BHBKUUL-ISLAM, THB.-Head of the Turkish 
GttHfoh. Soap. 28Q. 


SIPPE, LIEUTENANT SIDNEY V. A Hritish 
airman who aocomparned Sp«ujker-(iray and Lieutenant 
Marix in the air-raid on DiiHseldorf and Frcidrich- 
i^hafen. Fie is a daring officer. 

SMITH-DORIEN, GEN. SIR H. L., G.C.B. 
Commander of tho Second Army ('orpK in Sir John 
French’s Expoditionwry Force. F'or an account of his 
service in the War, see p. 233, porira’t, p 2.i7. 

SMITH, RT. HON. FREDERIC EDWIN, K.C., 
M,P. — Mr. F, E, Smith on the outbreak ol the war was 
appointed controller of the i’reas Burcun. He resigned 
it on going to the Front. 

SMUTi*, general J. C. — Minister of Finance 
anil Defence lor Soui.li African Union. He did splendid 
Hcrv'cc in the J3oer War. 1 

SNOW, MAJ.-GEN. hIR THOMAS D’OVLEY.— 
(^>tniniindor of the Fuiinh Division aince 191 L He was 
specially commended by Hu .lohn French for hia skilful 
work during tho retreat frum Monti. 

SOUCHOW, CAPTAIN — Commander of the 
(lierman Dreadnouglit, (toiben This nliip, however, has 

been seriously handled by a Rassian Squadron. 

• 

SONNINO, CARON. -Hidney Sonnino, the son of an 
Italian-Jewish father and of a ScottiNh mother, is six 
years older than Salandia. Burn at Klorence on the 
11th March, 1S47, he studied law at Pisa and entered the 
Diplomatic Service for some years, but left it to devote 
hiinscif to economic: stueben and to a political career. 

As Minister of the Treasury in the Crispi Cabinet of 
1893, bo laid the foundations of tli^' (inancml and econo- 
mic proaporily of Italy. * 'i * When, in 190(1 and again 
in 1910, he became Prime Minister, his Adiniuihtiations 
woic speedily overtlirown by a combination of political 
interests which felt themsehoB menaced by his upright 
and uncompromising methods. It has oftim been said 
of him that he would nevei give his lull measure save in 
a national emergency. Tho emergency found him in the 
office of the Foreign Secretary where his great gifts 
could be utilised to the best advantage .” — The Times. 

SPENSER-GRAY, 8QUAD.-COM. G. A. —Tho 
Naval airman who with Lieut. Marix and Lieut. 
Sippe, carried out the successful raid on the Zc^ppelin 
Shed at Diisseldorf and on Cologne Railway Station. 
Awarded D.S.O. 

SPEC, COUNT VON.’-- In command of tJie German 
Cruiser Seharnhvrat of Chilean fame. Along with 
others, it was mado short work of by Admiral Sturdee. 

SPRING-RICE, SIR CECIL ARTHUR.- Sue- 
oeedod Viscount Bryce as British Ambassador at 
Washington. 

STANLEY, SIR ALBERT HENRY —Managing 
Director of the “ IDifiet ground ” Has done useful 
work as a member of the War Refugees Committee. 

STELLA, VICE-ADMIRAL AMERO D’ASTE.- He 
took over the command of the Second Squadron in the 
Tripolitaine War from Vice-Admiral Viale, when the 
latter succeeded Admiral Faravelli* 

STEWART, CAPTAIN BERTRAND.-Will bo 
remembered as one of the victims of the German 
spy mania. Killed in action. 

SXODDART, REAR-ADM IRAL ARCHIBALD 
PE ILE.-- Rear-Admiral In the Mome Float at 
0evoDport« 
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BTRaItsS, lUCHARD, — Even Biebard Btrauns, coni- 
poser and conduetpr, is in wiv service. The concert, 
given under the auspices of the Princess August Wil- 
helm, was a huge linancial and artistic event, the 
programme consisting entirely of Strauss's own works, 
always a magnet in music-loving Berlin. The elimux 
was reached by Strauss’s own hery reading of the 
“ Heldenleben ” symphonic poem, which critics declare 
was never heard to such super!) advantage.- Mr. 
Frederic William Wile in the /hah/ Mmf. 

STUAUTZ, GKNHUAL \()N.- C ommands the 
Second German Army (’orps in J*" ranee. 

STURDliE, VlUE-ADMlllAL SlU FIlEDKlilCK 
CHARLES UOVEUON. Chief of the Naval War Staff. 
His splendid work in sinking tlic < ieniian Cruisers off 
the Falkland Isles is well-known 

SUTHERLAND, MIJ.LU ENr DI CHESS OF. 
The DuehoHB had an advenluroas expeneiiee dining 
the bombardment of Namur, ^^'lth eight lied Cross 
Nurses she worked at Namur. 

SUTHERLAND. lllE DUKE (OF. -On the out- 
break of the war he sot on toot an extensive organisa- 
tion for the ecjuipmcnt of country houses as hospitals 
and eorivalcHcont homes for the wounded soldiers anti 
sailors. 

SZOGYKNEV.MARIC^II, COUNT VON. Austi.ao 
Ambassador in Berlin, lie is well-kuown ior lin 
princely life at Berlin. 

TIBET, THE DALAI LAMA OF. -When thenar 
broke out and the British dominions rushed to serve 
the Empire, an offer was received of 1,000 saldicrs from 
the Lama. 

TlUBiTZ, ADMIRAL VON.- Seorctarv of State for 
the German Navy, For an account of his life mid wuik, 
Bce p, ‘-2 1, po '‘ trill t, j). 22-1. Von rirjut/.’s part in the war, 
Hays Mr. Wile in th<‘ Iktthj iiotoiiouh. It is he who 

divined and devised pirate warfare hy subniarim; against 
English pominorcc and non-i oii.liutant^. 

TRIETSCHKE, HEINRICH VON. -Most popular 
I'liiversity Lei Lurer of Germany of the last century. 
For a detailed account of his writings and aims, see 
p. 201, portrait, p. 2SS, 

TSCHVISCHEY UNI) BOGENOOUFF, BARON 
V<>N. -The iiotonons German AniliasNador in V^umna 
There is no doubt tliat tuis man i xoreiscd v malevolent 
influence in Austria’s dealings vvilU Bervin 

VIALJC, AOMlllAL. Vn-i -Admiral Leone V’l.ile whh 
appointed to command tlie Second SijUsdi on during the 
war with i’uilvoy and Hiuceedf d soon alter to the « hml 
command of the h’leet. Me was m < o»rimuud of tlm Flei t. 
when reviewed hy King Victor Emmanuel in Nsplcs 
JBay on the I !th Novemlier, lbi2. 

VlJ.IJhltS, SHC FRANCIS HYDE Appointed 
British Minister at Brussels in EM | 

VIVJANI, RENE.— French J’fime Minister and a 
great man of lettei H. See p. .‘{2//, portrait, p. '12/*. 

WARD, W Dl DIjEV, M.P.- One of the ni'iny 
M. P's serving in the I'iorees, He rei-eived n CommisHiitn 
as a Lmutenant-Comniurider of the R jyal NamL 
liesnvr 

WARUENDER, VICE-ADMIRAL BHt G. J. S.- 
Coinmander of the Sei'ond Battle Sijuadron riomi! Fleet 
since Ho has specialised in gunnery. 

WEDGWOOD, dOSlAH CLEMENT, M.P.— 
One of the M P’s serving in the Front. He holds the 
rank of Lieut. -Commander m the Navy, When the 
war broke out, be went to Belgium in command of 


armoured motor-cars for scouting. He took part in 
four engagements. 

WELLESLEY, l.ORD GEORGE.— Fourth son of 
the Duke of Wellington. Ho joined the Army Flying 
Corps on the outbreak of the war. He did a brave 
deed in P.)l(), of rescuing a wornau who hud fallen into 
a river. 

VYERMUTH, ADOLF -Chief Burgomaster of 
Berlin. He i8 a keen husinesH man and organiser. 

WESTMINSTER, THE I )UCrJ ESS OF. -Valu- 
able help was given by the Duchess to tho various Relief 
Funds stai ted in eon Mcctioii with the war. Her Grace 
organised a base hospital to be sent to the scat of war. 

WICKHAM, CAPTAIN T. S., DSO. -Ot Manches- 
ter Regiment. He served us a trooper in the South 
Atrican War and was four times mentioned in the 
Desimtehes. Killed in action, 

WILHKLM It, KAISER. Emperor of Germany. 
For a Kketch of his eliaracror and aims, see p, UVs, 
portrait, p, RW. ^ 

WILSON. ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR KIN.J- 
\ ETT, V.C.. O.M Appointid Ilonorary Colonel of 
the 2nd Bngadc in the new Royal Naval Division 
for land fcorviee. Besidi'S heiug a great stratogist, he is 
tho inventor of tlie double-barrelled torpedo-tube. 

WILSON, BRIG.MiKN. HENR\ HUGHE8.- 
Sub-C’hicl cl the General Stull in Friim e ilia is (piite 
a long record of .uu vice in the Army, (leneral WiJHon 
was epeoially mentioned for his services in the war by 
Sir John From h, 

WILSON, DR. WOODROW.- President of tho 
United States of America. For a sketch, see p. 21^1^, 
portrait, p. 218/'. 

WINCHESTER. THE BISHOP OF. -The Right 
Reverend Dr. Hdwaid Stuart Talbot, Bishop of 
WirieheKtor, placed his Episcopal P.ilai*e, Ffirnhum 
C'astle, Surrey, at ilm disposal ol the Red Cross 
Soedety 

Woi.I^F, TH KODOR. Editor in Chief of AVr/Z/irr 
Though previously known asamoderate and 
mdepbiu'ent vviiter, iio has alter the war become one of 
the 0101*1 violent Anglo jihobes. 

WUUTEMBEC., Al.BERT. DI KE OF.- Heir- 
presiimiivL* to the throne of Wuriemberg. He Ih tho 
Commui'cJer of one ot the mam German Armies, He is 
a vvidovv* I with a number of young children. He is not 
very popul»r m his State 

WCRTEMFHSRG, KING OF.- The king his 
mainly devoted his attention to the social and economic 
development of his kingdom The little kingdom is 
regarded mk a model State in Geimany. There are said 
to bo no piiLipers and no illiterates in ihe State. 

WYNDHAM, GAPT PERCY. Acted for some 
iimo as A 1). U to Muj.-Geii. Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

YARDE-BULLEU. COJ.ONEI. THE HON, 
HENRY.-" British Militai'y Attache in Paris. He waa 
personally thanked for his w6rk Sir John PVench 

YASniRD, AD.VIfRAL. — Became Japanese Minis- 
ter of the Navy in April, P.R4. 

ZEPPELi<N, COUNT. - As soon as bombs from Ger- 
man airships are dropped on London, says Frederic 
William Wile in the Ihiiiy Mfiil, Germans have ready for 
Count Zi>ppelin a crown of imperishable glory. For a 
sketch and portrait, see p. 152 



INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

BY liliV. K, A. HUMK. 


HERE is only oitp prosont duty 

iieforo tlie Allicjs. It is to pn.sli tho war to 
its lif^liteous and dt‘cisi\o concMision, what- 
ever sac^rilices may he invol\ed and lio\\e\'er 
long it may tak(\ Any stop t lie- war tlionght or 
talk would he both foolisli aii<l wiong. Mh> the 
entrance ol’ Italy acceleiate tla; lighteons rcMdt. 
While thonghti’ul individuals eveiy where can 
think about the distant future, only to a limited 
extent can piasons among tlie Allies at this 
junctine think and ^il.in fo: what will he light 
and best aftm* a righteous isMio oi the war. Vet 
some indiiential business men in India and Uevlon 
are thinking so f.ir aluvid as to ]iropose that after 
the war no ( lenn.ms should b(»allowf‘d to do busi- 
ness in till* Indian tauja’ie 

Two seemingly in (‘loncilable | lineijdes are not 
really ineonsisti*iit (1) In pe lee prejiare for war. 
(‘2) In wai prepaie lor pi*ace, so far as is consist- 
ent with justiee Kenaiisi* for many years in 
peaei* (lermain with ki’(*n outlook prepared for 
war, she is making bei* marvellous light to-day. 
Because the Allicvs did not make similar ]uepaia 
lion th(‘y are pacing an -iw 'u! juice. If by any 
j)ossibiJity- -which may (ud jaevent — Oennany 
should even measurably succeed, international 
justice w^mld be awfully imperilled. Kor, just as 
a century ago the ISbijinleonic wars weie fought, 
not to jiromote international justice, hut French 
domination of Kmojie, the jiresent war is 
waged, not to promote international ju.stice, hut 
to secure (lei man domination in the world, ic , 
their “ place in tlie sun ”, as they consider it. 
But, till international relations are generally 
considered and jiromoted as relations between 
members of a family, international justice will be 
only a hope or a dream. If international justice 
were only a dream, civili/.ation would be a chime- 
ra, and the ideal of religion and of devout men 
would be a mirage, viz., that God is tlie Father of 
all men, that all men are truly members of His 
one family, and th*at therefore they should primar- 
ily, like brothers and sisters, help, not dominate, 
one another. • 

Now will the outcome of the pi^sent. death 
grapple be likely to make the nations of Europe, or 
at least their sanest leaders, more or less likely to 
want to enter another and more titanic war ? Is 
it not probable that a)l the belligerents, both vic- 


tors and warujuislied, will find tlu3mselves so 
exTiausted, afher their awful, awful sacrilice of 
life and tre.isure and th^* destruction of prieeloss 
jios.sessioiis, tliat they will at least trish to make 
the r(*cui riuiee of aireven more luiinaisly destrnct- 
i\e war less piobable Will they bo less or more 
disposed to eiiteitain some reasonable jilan for the 
piomotion of international justice and the settle- 
ment of intei national disjiutes by other means 
than war ( On the principle “ in war jaejiare for 
j>eace so far as consistent witli justice,” some 
ihinkeis in many nations are doubtless consider- 
ing how to lehsi*!! the jiossihility of future wars. 
But a iletjiclied nation lias excejitional resjionsihi- 
lity to do something toward trying to promote 
such a desirable* end. In private disputes w^here 
botii parties are beated, the good offices of nn 
uninti‘rosle(l Ibiid party are bel[>ful. So, while 
the syinjiathies of t he great majority of Ameri- 
cans are witli the Allies, liecanse that country is 
neutral its wisest leaileis desire to suggest .some 
jdaii to juouiotc^ international justice without an 
aggi avail'd repetition of this war. The outlines 
of till* plan are as follows : — 

Whei’Cvei* a ny measure of civilization is main- 
tained dis[)utcs between individuals cannot be 
justly settled by fisticniis, and the eoimminity 
will not allow it. 'Jdie Great Bovveis do not allow 
small nations to light to settle disjiutes. Slioiild 
not a combination of all, or of most of, the Great 
Fowlers try to picvent a figlit heetvveeri even 
powerful nations hereafter ^ 

Some of leading American statesmen propose 
the following . -After this war, if even eight or 
nine of the greatest powei s of Eurojie, America, 
and Asia would, on lines to be mentioned, entei' 
into a league for the promotion of international 
jmstice, would not that greatly restrain possible 
war between them ? Would not lesser nations 
soon be drawn into such a league ? The plan of 
the league would be : First, a permanent Interna- 
tioriHl Court, presided over by some of the finest" 
'jurists of those nations; with jurisdiction to 
consider and decide justiceable questions which 
had not yielded to negotiations. Second, a Com- 
mission of Conciliation to consider all non-justi- 
ceable questions. Third, Conferences between 
the nations to agree upon principles of interna- 
tional law not already established. Fourth, i/ 
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any nation • in the league should consider its 
obligation “ a scrap of paper,” ar^d should begin a 
war against another member without submitting 
its case to the International Court of Arbitration 
or to the^ Commission of Conciliation, then all the 
remaining members of the league should by force 
together defend the member attacked. Such a 
principle and agreement would at least have a 
salutary deterrent e fleet* against a hasty or a 
plainly unjust war. 

It is in pursuance of such a compact that 
Great Britain entered this war for the defence of 
Belgium. Rightly or wrongly it is largely 
assumed that Germany would not have done as 
she did if she had truly helioved that (Treat Britain 
would fight. But in line with the plan now 
proposed, had Cermany beforehand absolutely 
known that not only Great Britain, but also 
Italy, Americi and hve or six other (Treat Powers 
would certainly fight her if slie attacked. Belgium, 
is it probable that the [) resent war would have 
been begun ? 

However, either some such arrangement in tint 
be reached after this war, or else later a still 
more titanic and ruinous war of revenge will have 
to be fought. Does war between individuals or 
between small nations secure justice, or does it 
only show which is the stronger ? The only way 
to secure international justice between powerful 
nations is by a well-considered arrangement on 
international lines such as is in vogue in every 
other relation. In the occasional cases in small 
communities where juilicial arrangements aic 
defied, the police compel ol)e<lionce. In a federa- 
tion of nations ordinarily no member would defy 
a league of all the other gi e;\t nations. If it did, 
it would have the moral sentiment of the world 
agaiuvst it, and a divided internal sentiment. 
And then the international poli(*o, consisting of 
the combined military and naval and aeiial forces 


oi all the other members of the 'eag c, "tadd 
enforce upon the recalcitrant nation comp ::<n(‘e 
with the Jaws of the league. 

There are three tliou.sand miles of contiguous 
territory between the United States and Canada, 
with an invisible separating line junning partly 
through land and partly through a chain of great 
lakes. On this line for a hundred years there 
has not been a soldier or a fort or a war-ship. 
Yet, while there have sometirrjes been stiained 
relations between tlie nation.^, there has lieen 
unluoken peaee, because the two jieoples Imve 
settled all disputes by negoti. tion or ai lutration. 
If tliere is any hope for justice or peace for the 
nations of Europe and of other Continents, it 
must be by some siniilai’ arrangement when the 
present war ends. Otherwise it is hopele.ss to 
expect either international justice or ]»ennanent 
peace. 

Could the United States help in the promotion 
of such a plan by now entering the war, or by 
continued neutrality Jf tlnuo were certainly 
no other way of bringing this war to a righteous 
end than by Americans’ joining the Allies, pro- 
bably the majority of Ameiicans would say: “ Let 
us join.” A paragraph in the J'iines of Jndm 
expresses the desire that the I 'nited States should 
join the Allies, not because this would help to 
assure them victoi’} , but in orebu* Dial lier inter- 
national outlook should be enlaiged. But were 
that nation now^ to entei- the war, .she could not 
as well jiroinote such a plan for the future secur- 
ity of international justice, and her present 
immense help for Belgium and for tlie belligerents 
in all the involved countries w’ould be stopped. 
At this time of war a strong neutral country can 
do something to prepare for universal peace 
through wise proposals for securing international 
justice. 



England and the Rake of Europe * 

BY MB. Y. NAHA YANA MURTY, B.A. 

{VIZIANAQARAM.) 




Land of ever fresliening gif-rv, l.md cj|‘ beroey 

stout :md tiue, 

Proud Britannia, Royal IMotlior of Queens 

tliat rule boundless Blue, 
Soul of J\)wer, hard and tender, faith and 

terror of the world. 

Peace and Kreedom reign where'ei* thy llag- 

hird hovers with \ving unfurled ! 
U to be a child among thy childicn soilless in 

thy cause, 

O to bo a hero ’mong thi* heroes trnn)]ding on 

thy foes ’ 

() thy foes ! the foes of (lud and Man ! of 

IVaco and Plighted AVord ! 
Mot the liarnjbis^^ not tin* hol]»loss aie excep- 
tion to th(*ir .sword ! 

Nay their (need the meed of Kril, wiong of 

Kiglit, and wii'ck of (<ood ; — 
See the Molooli with his horrid hoh»eaust of 

liuman blood ! 

\\irKlals ! is it Kvltar's boast to trample culture 

in th(5 mud i 

Hooligans ! can compiest’s glory cleanse their 

hands of baby blood i 
Ls the dream of Science but to act the 

accomplice unto Cain i 
Should an age-long heritage of Brains but 

hasten Satan’s reign 'i 

Kaiser Wilhelm, God’s elected, Autocrat 

of brute and man, 

Dreamt a dream and bloated till he filled of 

Europe every span. 

Gladdened, still Ire'broadoned into every inch 
, of Land and Sea 

Till from bis place in the Sun he o’erlooked 

all humanity ! 

Then there strode by Alexander, CrTsar and 

Napoleon ; 

“ Liliputian shapes,’^ he smiled ; “ aiU Lord of 
, Earth and Sky, aut none ! 
.Now a Timur Lang, and now a Tuglakh broke 

in on the view, 

But the haughty Kaiser from fhem with a jerk 

his eye withdrew. 
‘‘ Paj is in a fortnight — 1 will scotch that viper 

at the start, 

In the next the clumsy bear cub 1 will muzsle 

till he smart. 


Chiistmas in the Iwills of London, England 1 
• will smash, of course, 
England with her giiiKuack Empire and her 

WTetched little force ! 

On my birthday they shall hail me Sovereign 
King of Europe’s Kings, 
And the Teuton Spiiit soon shall breathe thro' 

all created things, 

AfVic next, th<! tlnsky ravage, — flabby China 

for a song ! 

liid will l;iy her life to change a tyrant she 

lv\s born© too long, 

TieaticjS are but scraps of j)aper, breathing 

space from war to war, 
Might is light, Necessity whines not for law, 

the Hague no bar ! 

All is good that wins, and all is ill that fails, 

no gain is wrong ! 

Weaker States but cani\on-fodder in the 

struggles of the sti ong — 

Thus the Priest of Lie and Swagger planned 
the extinction of world-peace. 
Thus he fed a hiieling conscience on his ethic 

heresies ! 

Eagle eyed, he scanned the hearts of nations, 
plied their springs of life, 
Spread his meshes, planned and plotted, loved 
to watch their mutual strife ; 
fu the guise of self-defence he snatched the 

Trident, nerved his arm, 
And the silken cloak of Commerce hid his 

missile-laden form ! 

So he bides occasion like a stork that on 

the river beach 

Lost in brushwood, naps like lifeless till 

some stray fish float to reach. 
Such the allegiance, Heavenly Reason, thou 

on human hearts dost claim. 
Not the vilest tyrant wounds thee in the 

face, nor in thy name ! 
Armed with shell and subterfuge, the vulture 

prowling for his prey 

Saw the Imperial Mother and her queenly 

brood at peaceful fray« 
Ind and Erin strained to scale the heights of ^ 
Freedom, taught to dare^ 
But Britannia paused between a mother’s love 
^ and mother’s care 1 
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Franco Wius*iiiMying in fiolds of Peace, her 

north and west gates set ajar, 
Luxemburg had razed her forts and laid out 

roses, safe from war 

Crossed on breast with ‘ scrap of paper ’ 

Belgium slept with not a dream, 
Whilst the SUvo-Teiiton cauldron in the East 

did seethe and steam. 
“ Now or never, -and* the War-Lord cloncbed 
his mailed list, hurled the gage. 
And from end to end a staitlod world resound- 
ed to his chaige. 

<) the craters of Infernum, n the toiiutdo ol 

li re, 

O the myriad- visaged Death vvliom thickening 

hoiior.s never tire ' 

Mine and maxim, shell and zeppcli»», rain of 

blister s, l(‘tha,l fume, 
Claim their victims like the forest leaves before 

an autiiidn stoj iii. 

See the millions, Pluto’s minions, sw<ieping, 

^tl■eanll^g, tide on tide. 
Like a swarm of r oving locusts blighting Ceres 

golden pride ! 

Dauntless at the post of hheodom, Hclgium 

shouts “ No thoroughfare,’’ 
And the while around lurr* lio^’ks lior manhood 
sworn to do and dare. 

But the tyrant hursts iii)on them like a sudden 

huriicam‘, 

And the splinters of a thousand wiaks of 

IVogress mark his train. 
Naught on Earth is nobler than a nation 

struggling to be free, 
And the tnartyi s Heavenward soul a. sight thti 

gods ai e proud to see. 

I’lery Avatch dogs, Liege and Namur, kept the 
irnpetutm.s beast at bay, 
And their prowess woke the distant echoes of 

Thermopyla*. 

Brave defenders 1 when did hiaver deeds 

adorn the Scroll of Fame? 
Is there Earthly honour that roLdd match the 

glory of their name ? 
With the honour of their country held on high 

they marclied ahead, 


And along the line of battle reared a wall of 

German dead. 

Frantic like a wounded bull, the Kaiser shat- 
tered all he saw, 

Shot civilians, ruined cliurches, hacked his 

way through ordered law. 
Art or Science tliiew no barrier, God or Con- 
science held no rein, 
Fire and murder, ia[)e and plunder ran amock 

in train ! ! 

Nay the wanton rake of J^lurope glorying in his 

frightfulne.s.s, 

Slaughtered children, killed the wounded, 
drowuied defenc(3less refugees ! 
Thus it was, thou Friend of Distress, Fount of 
noiiour, Freedom’s stay, 
Sword in hand didst between tlie ravening 

tigei’ anfl his prey. 


Land of nexer failing \'entuie, laud of states- 
men lii'iglit and wise ! 
Happy (^ueen of grateful race.'^, mighty in 

th(‘ir sacrifice ! 

O thine arms emhi.ico the Planet ajnl thy 

])ur|)o>e spurs D)ankind, 
lu thy (juoenly bosom beat tlie hearts of 

nations intertwined ! 

In thy wake I swell to see the jostling marcli 

of Continents, 

Sisters in tliy scr\i(’t‘ pledged to avenge the 

wrong of Innocence' 

And an Empire's gift^ of love the oceans on 

their bosom speed — 
Troops and chargers, food and treasure, 

health and lomfoits, gainst thy need! 
(^)uick as wild lire spread the Kaiser’s war of 

greed both near anil far, 
Until Earth and Air and Water spouted fire 

ami dripped with gore. 
But his doom is in thy band, y€ia thou canst 

clip his Eagle wing, 

Cure him of his nioj bid hunger, leave him 

not an inch a King ! ! 
For thy stiength is in thy wisilom and the 

justice of thy cause, 
And the God of Righteousness will speed thee 

safe against thy foes ! 



INDENTURED EMIGRATION 


I. -NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

A Simla telegram announces that the report 
on the indentured Emigration submitted by 
Messrs. McNeill and Ohiinman Lai has been 
circulated among the local governments for their 
opinions. We understand that this (juestion which 
is one of gre.at political and economic interest is 
receiving careful consideration at the hands of the 
Government of India and that it will possibly bo 
brought to a definito issue tliis cold weather. One 
of the most vexed of Indian political grievaancrs, 
this question was raised by the late Mr. (xokhnlo 
in the Tmporial Legislative Council after the 
publication of the report of the (‘ommittee piosided 
over hy Lord Sanderson to whicli Lord Minto’s 
Goveniinent returned a syinpathetic but non com- 
mittal rejily. Now the present Ke[)ort has been 
awaited wuth considerable impatience hy all parties 
concerned. Every suggestion of interference in 
Indian Colonial Emigration has been waived alike 
in the Councils of India and in the Biitish 
Parliament in view of the long :ind anxiously 
expected Report w'hich has just seen the. light. On 
the merits of the Rejan’t itself and the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commission we need 
not dwell at length. Whatever may be the con- 
clusions of the (Commissioners the public is now 
in possession of undisputed and authoritative in- 
formation on a subject which has aroused very 
violent and varying passions. Tn another 
column will be found interesting criticisms 
of the report from the jien of two well-known 
men who have for .some time been identified with 
the (question in different ways. Sir Henry Cotton 
as the former head oT a province which has 
suffered most from the notorious working of 
this system bears testimony to the enormity of 
the crime of indenture. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who has seen the woeful effects of the system 
“ on the spot ” writes with the authority of 
an eye-witness and hi.s contribution on the sub- 
ject which we reprint from the Bombay Chronicle 
is entitled to very great consideration. It is im^ 
possible that the Government could be blind to 
the debasing effects of a system tio universally 
condemned. H. S. Lord Hardinge may however 
be trusted to do the needful at this the most 
opportune of all ocoasionsp ^ * 


IJ.--BY MR. 0. F. ANDREWS. 

The Repoi’fc by the two Commissioners, Messrs. 
McNeill and Chiinman IjhJ, on Indentured 
Immigration in the Colonies, errs grievously by 
omission in one particular. It should have begun 
by an examination at first luind of the recruiting 
system in India itself. If a tour had been made 
in Northrri India and Madras, of the recruiting 
districts and recruiting stations, and, if the 
coolies waiting in tlie depots could have been in- 
duced to speak tlieii* minds, much light would 
have beeu thrown upon the two crying evils, 
(which seems inseparably bound up with indentured 
labour) the suicides and sexual immorality. 
Messrs. McNeill and Chimman Lai were not 
to blame foi‘ the omission. Such a tour of in- 
spection was not included in their orders. But it 
would have amply repaid them and could have 
.shown them tlie reasons for miudi that they 
found at fault in Fiji, 

“ A DlftTY nuSlNESS, ” 

There can be no ((lu stion that professional re- 
cruting, however carefully watched, will allways re- 
main, what a high ofiiciHl of the Government of 
India called it in my hearing, “ a dirty business. ” 
Tlie recruiter is paid to do bis work, and be has 
to get by a certain time, a certain number of men 
and w^omen. With the men there may not be 
great difficulty —if only the picture of the golden 
future to be made in the Colony is painted in 
sulliciently glowing colours. Mr. Pearson in his 
Report on “ Indentured Labour in Natal,” thus 
discloses the situation. “ In fact, the majority 
of these men (f.c., indentuied coolies) are so 
convinced after the recruiter has talked to them 
for a few days that they are going to make a 
fortune in Natal in a miraculously short time, 
that they would agree to pay almost any tax 
proposed. ” This, I found, was the usual state 
of mind in which the Indian peasants of the nmre 
credulous type eagerly welcome the advances of 
the recruiting agent. The latter was also clever 
enough to tell them to answer : Ha, Saheb ” to 
every question which the Saheb in the depot asked 
them. The Saheb is I'epresented to them before- 
hand as a person they must at all costs circumvent 
if they wish to get out to that wonderful 
country where their fortune is to be made. 
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THK CRUELTY OF IT. 

The cruelty of such recruitr’ng is obvious. It is 
just the credulous and wetik-minded who get 
caught- -the very men who are least able to bear 
the terrible, disa])pointinent ami hoirm-sickness 
and miseries which follow, 1 have seen the dis- 
illusionment happen belure iny own eyes with 
men recruited with ship stoking. ( )n the stemner 
in which 1 went to Natal the original stokers had 
all abandoned the ship at (Calcutta. I'licsii lirst 
stokers had been uH'ruited from Hoinb;iy. So 
another set of Indian coolies wiu e lecruitial at 
Calcutta, — wretched specimens of liiimanity who 
ought never to h.ave been tem])ted .aw.ay for such 
work. So iiiucli per head was paid to the r* (‘riiiteis 
for them by the Shipping Coinj)any, so the (^ajitain 
told me, and lie added that tin* recruiters .also got 
a large percentage of their rnonllily wago.s. Before 
we had been out at sea foi- two days in stormy 
weather, one of the ]ioor coolies was missing. !Ie 
did not commit .suicide, but for six days he 
remained in a wretched condition, stowed away in 
the hold and at last was dragged out almost more 
dead than alive. Men going abroad to far-<listant 
lands should bo of the strong-minded, adventurous 
typo, not such weak-minded men as these. The 
indenture system has this fatal flaw in it, that it 
recruits most easily and then keeps in five years’ 
bondage the very men who ought to lemain at 
home. Furthermore, it is cruelty of the Avorst kind 
to force by law this mental misery upon unwillii g 
people for five long years, when their veuy faces 
show they have clearly siiccuinhed to its teirois 
and that it has come to be like a nightmare 
hovering over thorn. In a great, number of cases, 
they find out almost at once, (as soon as they are 
on the sea) that they have been miserably 
deceived and cajoled, and then their utter 
wretcliodness is like that of children ; they fret 
and pine for their return, and the horne-sickness 
grows so great as to lead even to suicide. 

THE Avoiis r FiaruiiK. 

Hut by far the worst feature of this “ dirty 
business” of recruiting is the indenture of women. 
The (iovernment of India insist on a minimum 
of forty women for every hundred men. (The 
age limit of each sex is. J believe, from twenty to 
thirty-five years of age). It is strange tliat the 
(lovernment regulation, winch sends out to 
barracks (thousands of miles away from every 
influence for good) men and women in the 
full vigour of youth in the unnatural propor- 
tion of nearly three men to every one woman— 


it is strange, 1 sa}^ that this regulation has not 
been seriously challenged before. What can be 
expected from the class of weak and easily tempt- 
ed Indian women, who go out under such condi- 
tions of barrack life on the plantations, except 
th.at they should yield themselves in large numbers 
to a life of open shame i And this is what 
actually happens. The recruiter care.s nothing for 
this II is business is to get hold of as many of 
Indian women as ever he can, and he u.ses every 
means in hisjiovvcr. He finds it extremely hard to 
reach the proper number ; for Hindu women nj‘e 
not e.asily drawn aw.ay from their homes. 
They are also devoted to their husbands and 
under no provocation will they desert tljem. The 
records of trickcTy and lying V)y wJiicb tlie re- 
cruiting agent succeeds jn liis h.ateful task of 
temptation would foi-m painful reading. A few 
such stories are told by a lad}^ mis.‘^ionary fi’om her 
own interrogations of Hindu women injhij ji. TTu'y 
include cases of wives being led away fiom their 
husbands by forcible means, of women who were 
out on the village road and were delayed by 
false tales, of wives wjio have some temporal y 
unpleasantness in the borne :ind were cleverly 
beguiled away by promises and lies wliile in 
trouble. These (who are all chaste and honour- 
able women) heciome mi.ved up almost from the 
iirst with that ()th(*r class which is more easily 
recruited, the piostitutes. Thus the number 
of forty women to .a liundrod men is made up. 
How immy of them remain chaste even up to the 
end of th(^ voyage, it would be impossible to 
say. On tbo ostatijs the prospect of a decent, 
moral life is even more remote. Messrs. McNeill 
and Chirnman Lai lepoi t truly, that ‘‘ the 
majority of women are not married to the miui 
with whom they cohabit. Of these unmarried 
women a few live as piu'-titiites, whether nomi- 
nally under the protection of a man or not.” I 
was told in Natal that tiie condition of tilings on 
many of the large estates was “ more like that of 
animals breeding together than of human beings.” 

It is stiange that any Indian may be found to 
iindeitake this work of Indian women recruiting. 
The pro.speet of making money will drive men, 
we know, to do almost anything, but this method 
is so peculiarly sordid — a dirty business ” in- 
deed ! It is full time that the educated Indian 
public took up this matter with a great united 
effort and worked in every way possible to bring 
to an end this indenture system of Indian labour, 
which has stamped with the badge of slavery the 
whole Indiap nation, 
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TIJE SITUATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 

C UE strikiriLf event of tlie last four weiiks 
of the war in central and eastern Europe 
was undoubtedly the fall of Warsaw. 

* Illfatod Poland has, like ruinfid Helgium, 
for the tinu‘ fallen under the iron lioel of tlie bar- 
barian of the twentieth century. “ Freedom 
shrieked as Kosciiiszko fell.’' That was the feeling 
sentimtmt of the liberty-loving English poet at 
the close of the (dghteentli century. And it seems 
to us that h^reedom sh.vic‘ked once more when War- 
saw fell the other day.* Jlussia whic h has become 
fully conscious of Inu- duties and responsibilities to 
lier sul)jects, the Slav^ as well as the Poles, had 
ungrudgingly and graciously promised autonoiny 
to the pe<)[)le of Iceland under her sway and had 
all gone well, the Poles in due course would have 
been as free as they have wished lor well nigh a 
(viitury j)a,st. Put though that realisation of 
their hopes has for a lime been suspended thei'e 
IS not the least doubt that with the Allies 
victorious on their j ighteous campaign against 
the bcubarous (lerman tlie Poles would las free. 
Eui'ojie would rc'joict' at that gladsome event and 
greatly [lave the way to the emancipation of other 
helpless and powerless nationalities now so o]>- 
pressed all ov(>r the civilised ^\orl<l. 

But the fall of Warsaw has, ac(H)r(ling to all 
unbiassed military (experts, no military value 
about it at this juncture. Tlie ephemeral victoi* 
himself is conscious of the fact. For had it any 
real military significance about, it, he would have 
eie long brunted it wide to the four tjuarters of 
the globe arnl sang poems for his triumph. 
Neither taduims nor* poems have been heard. 
The time is passed, albeit tliar, the boastful 
(Jicsar of the modeuTi Hun might yet make bis 
‘ Ini])erial ’ entry with all the pomp and jiageantry 
of State. As we write there is a bitter wrangle 
about the so-calle<l Kingship of I’olaud ! Her 
humble and obedient ally is insulted. Weary and 
disgusted as he is of, the domineering colleague in 
arms, and inwardly only too glad to break 
through the inglorious alliance he would fain 
make his peace and save the HapiSburgs who are 
destined to be wiped oft' the future map of 
Europe. The leading strings have yet to be cut. 
And the world will watch with no little curiolsity 
and interest, the events which may follow the present 


wrangles for the futuic supremacy of Warsaw, 
Whether tlio aged* Emperor at Vienna will be 
cowed into submission or cajoled by pink coloured 
“ pieces of iiapcr ” I'einains to bo seen. 

Meanwhile Kussiaii Military fo)*esighf has 
deprived Warsaw of all tlie imjiortance it so 
latfdy [los.sessed. The capital is said almost to hi a 
capital of the dead. The able bodied and patriotic 
citizens have long since •evacuated it. There 
remain behind a fiuv thousands of the decrepit 
over whom the new lord m.ay hold his iron sway 
as his whim and (‘aprice and his brutal, bloody 
nation may dictate. 

In the Austro- Russian thc.itie of war theie 
have hetuj waged all through the four weeks violent 
attacks of an unprecedented character to destroy 
the UnsMan ai iny. Two ( ha inan generals of repute 
have planned, but planned in vain the envelop- 
imoit of those stubborn and stalwait combatants. 
The superior straU‘gy of the ilrand Duke Nicholas 
has completely defeated their plans and on the 
baigain made to lose tliem thousands of the 
raw and \eter.an troops alike. The fiercest battles 
have b(3(!n fought on both hanks of the Vistula 
but without making the slightest eflect on tlieir 
opponents As we write Kovno has fallen ; that 
is to say an oiitei' fort ; others may fall. The Rus- 
sians have discounted beforehand what they 
should lose in order to narrow down the front 
and to o[)posc the serried phalanx with all their 
newly manufactured heavy guns of the largest 
calibic. Russian strategy has been pronounced 
in all (juarters so far to have been exceedingly well 
tliought out and the manner in which they 
accomplished their difterent retreats are pro- 
nounced to be “ perfect.” Riga is the objective 
at present with a, distant eye to Petrogrnd ! — a 
consummation of the unrighteous campaign de- 
voutly wished for by the Huns But there is a 
wide gulf between the wish and the realisation of 
that wish. Tlie Russians know what they are 
about. Riga may share the fate of Warsaw, but 
that will not o]»en the straight road to Petro- 
grad. We even decline to consider the possibility 
of it. Let us watch and wait tlie reality of the 
boast of the enemy. 

In the near East General Ian Hamilton's army 
co-operating with the British and French fleets 
is slowly but steadily gaining ground which 
brings the troops nearer the capital. The troops 
have been achieving feats of heroism unknown in 
military history. The fleets too ait> manoeuvring 
in such a strategical way as to s^cceBsf^lly cut 
off communication of the Turks at Constantinople, 
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Tho Asiatic, shore of the Dardanelles is kept 
under a tight grip from which there is little or 
no escape for tho enemy. The British and Frenrh 
submarines,* too, are doing invaluable service. 
No doubt the Allies have to light for every inch 
of ground which must sooner or later bring them 
to their goal. All the same the goal must be 
reached however slowly. Meanwiiile it is reported 
that there is raging ctvic commotion within the 
capital. The Sultan is sick and not expected to 
recover very soon while continuous spai ring, if not 
something worse, is going on between the domi- 
neering Germans and the Turks whom German 
insolence takes every fire to bully. The germs of 
a national revolt are already sown and it is only a 
question of time wheri tho storm may burst. It 
is most likely that tho <leath of the Sultan, 
which is greatly a])preheriiled, will bo the sure 
signal of that storm. It will be a civil war of no 
little magnitude between the Germapised Turks, 
headed by Enver Pasha on the one side and the 
patriotic Turks on the other. Whether it 
will culminate in a l egirneof the Pi jetorian Guards 
as in Impei ial Kome in the second century re- 
mains to be seen. 

Affairs in the Euphrates, too, are progressing 
satisfactorily for the Allies. The Kussians arc 
gaining marked success on that region Van 
which was taken by the Tui'ks has been recaptur- 
ed while the Turkish forces have been routed and 
pursued with great los# of lives, ammunition and 
baggage. The British have as a measure of 
safety occupied Busliire where now prevails 
martial law. 

Italy, too, is foiging ahead on the Alps. Her 
forces are well oideied and well inoVhlised. Ho 
that it is within the bounds of probability that 
IVieste may be occupied witliin a reasonably 
short period. The ardent patiiotism of the 
Irredentists is much to be admired and tho feats 
of military heroism are many. Italian generalship 
is more than a match for the combined general- 
ship of the Austro-Gerrnan Army. Italy is 
fighting with a vigour and valour which are 
deemed satisfactory by lier Allies. 

In the Western Theatre of War the situation 
on the whole may be said to be unchanged. 
Artillery duels, of course, are of daily occurrence ; 
60 ine|imes of a fierce and most atrocious 
character, the outcome of the consciousness of 
absolute des})air at not being able even after 
thirteen months to make a headway or a yard 
nearer Calai{» than when the barbarous hordes 
light'heaiH^Jy’ marched from Berlin. There was 


a memorable battle at Hooge which may be taken 
HS the principal event of the last four weeks. 
The British army with its artiHery of greater 
precision and €»xecution is firmly maintaining its 
own while the French continue to display all the 
bravery and the elan w'hich have distinguished 
them from the day of the outbreak of the War. 
But it is obvious that this sanguinary struggle 
cannot end soon. It must drag its slow^ length 
perhaps till the close of Juno next unless some 
untoward event brings it to an earlier termination. 
The ai!*craft of the Allies is doing magnificent 
w^ork so far as its principal objective is the 
destruction of arms and ammunition factories and 
strategic railway communications. 'JTe service is 
well organised and well })ilotod. Not a .single 
vessel has yet fallen into the hands of the enemy 
though when there is an op|>()rtunitiy, favoured 
by fair weather, Zep]>elins have been destroyed. 

The German submarines in the east and west 
eoast of Great Britain continue their murderous 
piracy but with little effect. British tiade is 
being carried on as safely as possible with casual- 
ties which are negligibh^ 

THE SITUATION IN TUE UNITED KTA'JES, 

The situation in the United States is daily 
growing worse. President Wilson is puzzled and 
perplexed. Ho is hanging between a policy of 
action and inaction. As a result the American 
liepublic is laughed to scorn at Berlin while the 
German Embassy at Washington is daily commit- 
ting subterraneous acts of the greatest unfriend- 
liness which are tantn mount to villany. The iagos 
of German^^ have been busy piling all kinds of 
conspiracies. These Ijnve now been fully ex- 
posed. They show the Germans in no enviable 
light while Count Bernstofl' is everywhere recog- 
nised as the chief actor of tire conspirary. By 
his own imbecility President Wilson has made 
himself tho subject of tlui greatest humiliation. 
While Berlin has defied him at every turn he has 
not the will and the power to show his hands. 
As a result tho Republic is daily going down in 
the estimation of the world. The hyphenated 
American is evidently on the ascendant in the 
Htates and is doing all manner of mischief which 
bodes no good to the stability and permanence of 
the Republic. The time is fast approaching 
when the President must either take decesive 
action or resign his office into better hands which 
can vigorously deal with the Fankenatein of 
Copnt Bernstoff. 
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[Short Notices only appear in this Seotion.] 

• ■ ■ 

Hand-books of Hindu Law. Vols. 1 and li. 

Cfimhndge (^nmrsity Press. 

The Cam bridge University Press has under- 
taken a series of law books under the general 
heading Handbooks of Hindu Law.” In this 
series the two volumes viz , The Hindu Joint 
Pamily and Pai tition and Maintenance by H. 
1). Cornish of the Inner Temple have since been 
received. The object of the series is to offer the 
student of law and the practising vakil a hand- 
book of permanent u.se alike in the college and in 
the Court. The editor generally gives the pro- 
positions themselves and then gives the leasons 
for the particular decisions as far as fio.'^sible in 
the language of the judgments. Kor all practical 
purposes Hindu J^aw, as any other law, may be 
said to consist of a considerable Ixxly of case-law'. 
Of course, for a proper undei'standing of Hindu 
Law one must go to the com mental ies. Still, the 
principles and the exposition coupled with the 
citations of recent decisions embodied in this 
book will be found of permanent value to the 
student of law and the practising lawyer. Being 
a recent publication the earliest decisions have 
been discarded in pieferonce to recent and 
cjurrent ones w'herever necessary. An alphabeti- 
cal table of cases at the beginning and an ind«"X 
at the end of the books are welcome additions 
which will be liighly valued by the reader. The 
whole series when completed will form a splendid 
library of Hindu Law. 

The Root Cause of the Groat War. — By 

Prahiatfm Xath Bose, B. Sc., IV. Newman <(' Co., 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Bose, gives a detached and independent 
view of the root causes of the War. He blames 
neither “Gorman Militarism” nor “English 
perfidy.” He accuses the very theory and pi-ac- 
tice of Western civilisation. So long as such 
a material civilisation lasts, so long will there be 
no peace on any durable basis. His is a charac- 
teristically Hindu view believing in the supremacy 
of the spirit. 

Q, K, Qokhale. By h. P. Ptxranjpye, Poona, 

Sketches of Gokhafe*s*life from any aspect aie 
always welcome. Principal Paranjpye of the 
Fergusson College has just broi^ght out one 
being a reprint of his article in the College 
Hagazine. A Student of the late Mr. Qokhale, 
Principal Paranjpye gives soiiue vivid persoml 
impressions and anecdotes which are the special 
features of this sketeb. 


Footfalls of Indian History. *By Sister 

Nivedita: Longmmis d* i'o. : Price Ps. ,J As. 

The late Sister Nivedita is too \yell knowui to 
the public to need any introduction. In the 
volume before us are pubiislied some of lier bitter- 
dny essays and studies in Indian a)*t and religion. 
They' are full of tliat intense adniiiation foi* 
Imlian culture and that deep insiglit into the 
Indian soul whiclj have alV.iys charactoiised her 
writings. Ifnr style too has lost none of its old 
charm and beauty. 

Most of the to))ics dealt with in this Ixmk 
relate to Buddhistic Ai t and Keligion : but there 
are some, dealing witli Hinduism also among 
which is a most beautiful study^ x)f Benares. Jt 
is one of the most interesting studies that have 
ever emanated fiom the pen of a foreigner. 
Nivedita lias caught tlio \eiy sjiirit of the mystic 
and holy city and dcvsciibed its faith and symbo- 
lism in most* okxjuent Avoids. Here is a passage 
describing one of the most remarkable aspects of 
Benares- 

“ Benares is more than the precincts of a group 
of temples. She is more even than a uniAorsity. 
The solemn Manikarnika stands rightly in the 
centre of her river- front. Kor she is a great 
national shmashan, a vast burning-ghat. ‘ He 
who dies iu Benares attains Nirvana.’ The words 
may be nothing but an expression of intense 
affection. Who would not love to die on those 
beautiful ghats, with the ^breath of the night or 
morning on his brow, the sound of temple- bells 
and clianting in his ears, and tlie promises of 
Shiva and memories of the past in his heart? 
Such a death, embraced in an ecstasy, would it 
not itself be vtukti, the goal ? ‘ O, Thou great 

gnanam, that art God, dwell thou in me I ’ 

“ All India feels this. All India hears the call. 
And one by one, step by step, with bent head 
and bare feet foi* the most part come these, 
chiefly widows and s^idhus, whose lives are turned 
away from all desire save that of a holy death.” . 

Among the Buddhistic studies <;ontained in 
this book, the most interesting, it appears to us, 
is the one on “ The Abbey of Ajanta.” Nivedita 
whose ac(iuaintance with Buddhistic art and history 
is most intimate, has dealt with the subject in the 
fullest and most literary manner. We have at 
first a description of the viharas and chaityas and 
their place in Buddhistic history. We then have 
a discussion of the question of foreign influence 
on Indian art. But it is in the last section 
entitled The Indian San Marco ” that the 
writer grows to her very best and. shows 
wonderful apprecition of Indian art« The piece 
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deserves to be classed witli some of the great 
mastarpieces of Western writers on Art. Nive- 
dita’s innate poetry and sympathy have never 
shone to greilter advantage than in the descrip- 
tion pf these sculptural inonnuients and the 
wonderful paintings that adoiai them. 'I’he 
following description of a painting of Rudd ha 
may serve as an example. — 

“There on the left of the (‘.ontral shrine is a 
great picture, of which the linos and tints are 
grown dim but remain still delicate. A man — 
young and of heroic si/.e —stands gaining, a lotus 
in hand, at the worhl btsfoiii him. He is looking 
down and out into the vihara. About him and on 
the road behind him stand ligures of oi dinary siae. 
And in the air are mythical beings, /nYuuiras and 
others crowding to watch. Tins marks the cen- 
tral personage as Ruddlia. A wondrous compas- 
sion pervades his face and be:iring, and on his 
left stands a woman, ciiiving slightly the 
opposite way hut semjiing in every line to echo 
gently the feeling tint he more commonly ex- 
presses. This [)ictiu e is pel haps the greiiiest 
imaginative pi'osentmeiit of lluddha tiiat the 
world has ever seen. Such a conception could hardly 
occur twice. Nor is it easy to doubt, with the 
gate behind him and th(j waving palms of a royal 
garden all al)out him, that it is Buddha in tliat 
hour when the thought of the great abandon- 
ment first comes to liiin, Buddha on the thres- 
hold of renunciation, sudderdy realising and 
pondering on the terrible futility of the life of 
man. ” 

My Army and Navy System. % J. I\ 

Mullfii', /^fvart Sei/ntotir d' Lt(f , London. 

The author’s book “ My System ” has achieved 
considerable jiopularity ar;d no wonder that the 
German and the Austrian war ofhees have spoken 
in such high terms of Mr, Mulhn’s method of 
physical exercises. The [)iesent volume is much 
in advance of its predecessor as the author here 
elaborates a system of [>hysi(Ml (‘xercise not mere- 
ly for individuals but suitcMl for a body of ]>cople 
as the army, the navy or the p(dice. The book 
gives an account of these exercises together 
with ample illustrations to facilitate the reailers’ 
quick grasp of the method of exeicises a<l umbra ted 
in these pages. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


July 19. German attack on the Meuse heights repulsed. 
Fierce fighting on the Ohjiza ; heavy German losses. 
Italian progress on the Cadore front. 

Peace movement in Turkey. • 

Death of the Hultan of Lahej. 

New York liner Ordunn^ shelled by a submarine. 

July 20. German attacks at Souchez h in Argonne 
repulsed. 

Fierce fighting in Poland, conflicting reports. 
Operations in Gallipoli, Sir Jan Hamilton's despatch. 

July 21. fiorman attacks on Soissonn easily repulsed. 
Aiistro-German offensive in the East. 

RuHsians take np new poiotions. 

Great Cavalry battle in Baltic Provinces 
Cruiser Guisti>pe GoribnUli torpedoed. 

Italian aerial activity. 

Italian success on the Carso plateau. 

British submarine off Constantinople, sinks J vessels. 

July 22. Further bonibardnient of Uhoims. 

French sucoess in the Fecht Valley (Alsace). 
Buceessful air-raids on Colirmr Railway Station. 
Struggle for Warsaw raging furiously. 

Italian success on Ikouzo front. 

July 2.T British success at Ypres. 

Terrific battle lor Warsaw, Russians fighting furiously, 
German dash into Bultic Provinces at Windau. 

Fierce fighting on the Carso plateau. 

Sanguinary biittle at Gorizia. 

Heavy Austrian losses in Isonzo region. 

Turks defeated near Aden. 

July 24. Severe, fighting at Little Reichackerskop. 
German attacdih irpuLed. Activity of F^i onch aviators. 
Fighting ill Vosges, Lingo summit captured by French. 
KuNBiai) retirement, villages, farms and forest burned. 
Italian offensive developing. 

Heavy Austrian losses 

July 2i}. French success at Boisle Pretre. 

Russian stubborn d( fence in attack near Warsaw. 
Italian suceosses at Goi j/.ia and on the Garso platoau. 
Good work by Italian Alpinists at Montenero. 

Gorz and Tolinein practically surrounded. 

Iho American Note to Germany on submarine warfare, 

July 2(i. The battle for Warsaw. 

Itali.iii victory at Carso. 

Au^triuli supply depot destroyed. 

Tutkish defeat in Gallipoli. 

July 27 . The American vessel Leelanaw and the British 
Steamer “ Grangowood ” sunk in the North Sea. 
Resolute Russian resistanob a^ Warsaw. 

Sharp fight on the isonzo. ^ 

Serbia's re-awakening. * 

July 28. French auocesB on the Vosges. 

Fighting on the Carso Plateau. 

England's Note to America. 

French progress in the Cameroons. 
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July 29. Turkibh ports shelled. 

Stirring speech by Asquith in the Commons. 

Fighting on the Narew. 

Russians capture of a Zeppelin. 

July 30. Deputation repreNouting Indian students to 
Lord Islington rt*\ h.(liniSNioii of Indians to the Oilicers’ 
Training Corps. 

German ogiutiofi in Austria. 

Arrest of German spies in Kngland 

July 31. Figiiting on the ViNtulu. 

Minor actions in the T> rol, I'runtino and on the Cadore. 
Turkish coal steamer and ‘17 sailing ships destroyed. 

August 1. Activity of French aviators. 

JUombs dropped on several piacrs. 

An attack on petrol faetones of Pcholhronn. 
Abandonment of Wursaw (‘onsuleie t. 

GorniiinH apptoach tlie Kowiu foitiess. 

Progress of the Itahaiis in tfie Ti i I'tino and at Cadore 
Activity of ItuHsian destroy ers in llic Black Sea. 

August 2. Attack on British at Tloogo, lost trenches 
re-captured. 

German attack in Alsace repulsed with heavy loss. 
Coinpiegne bombarded. 

French aerial raid on Freiburg. 

The evacuation of Liib'iin, UusHians retire to prepared 
positions 

Battle for the Carso Hills. 

Sir E. Grey’s message to the American Press. 

The Pope’s letter to bidhgcrents. 

A Leylaiid liner sunk. 

August 3. General fighting on French front. 

Germans repulsed in Argonne and Marie Thcrese. 
French progress in the Vosges, 

Reported evacuation of Tnoslo. 

Austrians repulsed at Cossabello. 

« Sharp fighting in Carniu, Italians capture Mount 
Medetta. 

August 4. A grenade battle in Arras. 

Germans defeated in Argonne. 

Pierce fighting on Russian front from Courland to 
the south of Cholm. 

Anniversary of the war. 

August h. Fighting on the Ypres front. 

Great pressure on Warsaiv. 

German advance in the Baltio Provinoos, 
Concentration on the Narew front. 

Fierce lighting on the Vistula and Bug, 

Russian sea plane drives gun-boat ashore at Windau. 
Italian progrcbs in Carnia and on the Carso frontier, 
Bersaglieri wipe out a Jaeger Regiment, 

August 6. German Crown Prinoe defeated and thrown 
back in Argonne. , 

Germans repulsed in the Vosges. 

Italians destroy Fort Hensal at Malborghetto. 
Australian suooess in Gallipoli. 

The British blockade, Anglo-Araerican*NoteB. 

August 7, Artillery activity in the West. 

Russian retirement from Warsaw and Ivangorod, • 
Important Italian offensive. 


Extensive ectrenchment captured. * 

Gorz deserted by tho«AiiHtrianH. 

French naval activity ; fhe Asia Minor coast bomb- 
arded. 

Heavy damage at Signadjik and Scala Nuova. 

The village of Spelia, a buhmaririe base, destroyeii by a 
French cruiser. 

August H. Crown Prince still active in Argonne. 
French busy in all poNitions. 

Capture of WarsHW. ^ 

Italian progress on the Carso-platoau ; good work by 
aif'Ships. 

(fOtierai Sarrail appointed French Commandor-in- 
Chicf in tiic DiirdriiietleH. 

Sinking of the MUlhimi (^uren. 

August 9. French pri Honors treated as convicts. 
Attempt on Riga abaiidont'd. 

British success in Mesopotamia. 

Swedish neutrality. 

August 10. British success at Hooge, 

German auxiliary cruiser destroyed. 

Baltic naval engagement 
Gorman retmat from Riga. 

August II. The assault on Kovno, 

Italian plan of campaign. 

Anglo-French progress in Gallipoli. 

Arrest of Marit/.. 

August 12. Turkish defeat in the Caucasus. 

German peace overtures lo Pope, 

Crown Prince’s onerisivo foiled. 

August 13. Mysterious fire.s and explosions in Warsaw. 
Success of Colontais in Gallipoli. 

Battle of Shttiba. 

Depression in Constantinople. 

August 14. Battio developing in the Baltic Provinces. 
Naval action in the Baltic. 

A big Gorman cruiser destroyed. 

August 15. French submarines daring feat. 

Austrian peace overtures to Russia. 

Operations near Smyrna. 

August 16. Advance of the Italians. 

Austro-Berbian hostilities. 

(’rushing American reply to Austria. 

Another British landing at Gallipoli. 

August 17. Crown Prince repulsed again. 
Austro-Qerman friction. 

British Transport sunk. 

August IP. German harshness in Belgium. 

Turkish revolt in OallipolL 
Another air raid on England. « 

A Zeppelin destroyed. 

August 19. Great Battle on the Narew. 

Turkish rout in the Caucasus. 

Norwegian anger against Germany. 

August 20. German line penetrated. 

Lord Kitchener at the front. 

White Star liner torpedoed. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


July 11 , The Bombay Provincial Conforenoo at Poona 
brought to a close to day. 

July 12, Notices appear in the Agenda of the next 
meeting of the Bombay Senate to move a resolution 
for conferring the degree of IjIj.D., on Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Sir P. JI. Mohta. 

July 13. Thoir Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
entertained the Meiiihera of the Bombay Legislative 
Council at dinner to-night. 

July 14. The House of J^ords has passed the third 
reading of the Indian Consolidation Bill. 

July In. At the hearing of the Lahore conspiracy case 
Mr. Shnjaiiddin continued the argument. 

July 16. The Piohfej' publishes a detailed account of 
the recent Jhansi murders. 

July 17. All the seven accused in the Barisal cons- 
piracy ease have been sentenced to seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

July 18. The President of the Board of Agrieultiire 
has ro-appoiiited the members of the Indian 
wheat committee. 

July li). At an evening party given by the Maho- 
medans of Calcutta to the Maharaja of Dharbunga 
Mr. Justice Sherfuddin addressed the gathering. 

July 20. The House of Commons has passed the 
second reading of the Indian Consolidation Bill. 

July 21. The death occurred to day at Colaba of the 
lion. Fazuibhoy Meherallv Cbenoy. 

July 22 Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
visited the Servants of India Society at Poona this 
evening. 

July 23. The Quinquennial Review of the Forest 
Administration in India is published over the signa- 
ture of the Hon. Mr. J. Kershaw. 

July 21. The Directors of the Bank of Bombay report 
with regret the death of their colleague the Hon. 
Mr, W. L. (irahain. 

July 2f). Dr. 8 K. Mulliok has suggested the vernacu- 
lars as a medium of instruction at two medical 
Schools. 

July 26. H. E. the Viceroy was entertained at a 
dinner to-night by the Hon. Sir All Imam. 

July 27. At a meeting of the citizens of Lucknow it 
was decided to provide a Hindu Industrial School 
for the poor. 

July 28. The Hon. Mr. Beatsoii Bell made at the 
Lcginlative Council Meeting at Dacca an important 
statement on the distress in Eastern Bengal. 

July 29. To-day’s sitting of the Special Tribunal of the 
Lahore conspiracy ease was taken up b)' thoOovern- 
'^fuent advocate who concluded hii speoch for the 
prosecution. 

July 30, At a meeting of the Indian National Congress 
Reoeptien Committee, Sir P. M. Mohta was elected 
Cbairman. 


July 31. The Hon. Sir Richard Lamb was twice enter- 
tained to-day on the eve of his retirement from the 
Bombay Counoil, 

August 1. The Reception Committee of the Indian 
National Congress has already enlisted the names 
of 200 gentlemen. 

August 2. The Hon. Sir P. C. Chatterjee has resigned 
the Dewansip of the Nabha State. 

August 3. H. E. the Viceroy attended to-day atDehra- 
Dun a parade of the Nepalese troops. 

August 4. In every important city in the British 
EmjMre Meetings arc held to oelobrate the anniver- 
sary ot tiie Great War. 

August r>. The death occurred in Calcutta of Rai 
BahadurH^alikadas Dutt, C. 1. E.Jate Dowan of 
Coooh Buhar. 

August 6. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir P. M. Mehta to-day at a 
meeting of the Bombaf Senate in which Sir 
N. G. Chandavarkar presided. 

August 7. The Bombay Government has appointed a 
committee to enquire into the Milk Supply of the 
Presidency. 

August 8. It is stated that the security deposited by the 
National Steam Press, Lahore has been conflacated. 

August 9. H. E. the Governor in Council has rejected 
the petition for mercy made by Rajumal of the 
Barisal case. 

August 10. The Special Commissioners of the Barisal 
conspiracy case tried the sixteenth case in the Jail 
office rooms. 

August 11. In the Patiala State trial the cpnviction of 
the two Arya Samajists has been confirmed but 
the fine reduced. 

August 12. H. E. Lady Willingdon presided over the 
annual meeting of the League of Mercy to-night. 

August 13. His Honour the Lt Governor of Burma 
opened the Pasteur Institute to day in Rangoon, 

August 14. A mysterious fire in Bombay has made 
considerable damages. 

August ir>. The Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association in a meeting congratulated the suooess- 
ful ladies in the last University examination, 

August 16. Sir Edward Maolegan presided at a lecture 
of the Punjab Historical Association on the 
famous Jamlu, the God of Kuler.” 

August 17. H. E. Lord Willingdon delivered the 
Convocation Address of the Bombay University. 

August 18. The Bombay Sanitary Assooiation was at 
home this evening to meet H. Lady Willingdon. 

August 19. It is reported that 4,000 Bonerwals attaok- 
ed the British oamps near the Ambala pees, but the 
British guns opened fire and the tn^emen fled 
leaving 20 dead. 

August 20. The Government of Bombay bae issued n 
Press Note to-day regarding the appointment of * 

^ committee to report on tlm extension of self-. 
' Government to local bodies. ^ 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 




IDOLATROOS NOTE IN MUSSALMAN ART. 

Mr. P. C, Qangooly, writing in the August issue 
of the Modem lievievj, traces the introduction of 
human motifs from artistic designs in Maliornedan 
art whicli have been expressly bjinished by the 
Mosaic Command inenta and tlie Quran. In 
architecture and specially in the decoration of 
mosques and other religious edifices, the Maho- 
inedan artist has carefully avoided all iconoclas- 
tic conceptirms ; and the dominating note of 
Musaalman art has been the total absence of any 
image or mirror of life or nature. In India, 
however, the elements Hindu and Mahoniedan 
art conceptions have fieely mingled with eaidi 
other; “ ILiiulu iconoclastic art has excercised 
great inlluence on an art which was essentially 
iconoclastic.^’ The sotting up of storie elephants 
sometime with rideis at the gateways of Moghul 
fortresses, o.g., at the gate of Fate]Hir-Sikhri, was 
probably a continuance of Hindu custom. Efiigies 
on elephants in cominomorjition of two Rajas 
slain ir\ the reign of Jehangir wore erected over 
the gate- ways of the Agra Fort. The Moghul 
Empmoi'S thus openly er\couiaged the sotting up 
of statues ; but I'ow is it that no posthumous 
stM.tm*s of departeil Emperors were ever set up ? 

Mr, llavell traces in the design and conception 
of the Taj, a- note of antliropoinorphic idealism 
whicii was bireign to the traditions of Mnssalrnan 
art. He says . “ The Taj is pregnant with human 
feeling. Tt is India’s V^nus de Milo: the 
apotheosis of Jndian womanhood. It may bo that 
this personal or human quality is something too 
vague and intangible to analyse architecturally, 
though it has been felt by every European 
who has entered into •the spirit of the Taj. 
’ • * The Taj is a great ideal conception which 
belongs more to sculpture than to architecture ; 
and in this respect certainly it is more closely 
related to Hindu than to Saracenic art, . , . The 
retigious prejudices of Islam prevented the Hindu 
master- builders from exercising their skill in the 
usual form of sculpture ; but the tomb of 
Muti^Ltajf- Mahal, whose personal qualities had 
etideared her to every Hindu and Mussalman 
alike, gave them a unique opportunity^" 

Thus in this design which is a symbolic effigy, 
the mndu ido]atq)r?s feeling was idiri^gling wit^ 
the doctrinal proi|||||tioxi the tb 

ei^reseion. 
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THE CRITICAL FACULTY IN INDTA. 

Mr. J.D. Anderson writes to the current number 
of Eaat ((' West tliat Indian literature has reached 
a stnge of development at vjfhicli sound and sensi- 
ble criticism is peculiarly valuable. Several meri- 
torious histories of Indian literatures have been 
published of late in English and other languages. 
It cannot be churned for them that they have 
done much to establish the fame or spread the 
reputation of the works that they describe. Those 
histories are little bettor than mei’e glorified 
catalogues and so far as they are chronological in 
arrangement have a emtain liistorical value. Hut 
what is missing is the critical faculty, the power of 
just comparison and a sense of evidence. 

The critic must take due account of what has 
been alr(;ady done ; he must refiuin from excessive 
praLsf of inq perfect oflbrts ; and he must ascertain 
as well as he can Jiow far failure is due to the 
weakness of the woikm«an, how far to the nature 
of the material in whidi he works. He must be 
cautious in admitting that any language is 
incapable of sustaining the highest flights in 
litiTary invention, since it is precisely here that 
genius puts speech to new and unexpected uses. 

Taking a concrete o.Kample of the services that 
might be rendered to current literature in India 
by kindly yet competent criticism, we may quote 
the case of Svarna-lata in Bengali by Tarak 
Nath Ganguli, There are two criticisms of it, one 
being a brief mention in the late Bomesh 
Ch under Dutt’s Little “ Manual of Ihngvdi Litera- 
ture!' The other criticism is found in a well- 
known Bengali Encyclopedia in the form of an 
extraordinai’ily dull and depressing summary of 
the plot of the tale. Tarak Nuth was a true artist 
and none the less so, because he concealed his art 
under a simplicity of manners which gave him 
access to all classes of readers; and he deserves 
the considerable literary labour of an intelligent 
and revealing criticism, The great modern 
literatures of India ah^eady furnish materials for 
careful and learned criticism for the amtlysis of 
matter and manner for measured judgment and not 
infrequently for well-earned praise, Ca^e should 
also be taken that the critic should obviouedy be 
not a mere man Of books, but should know tnen, 
women and ohildren, anq keep his eyes open to 
tfaespeetaole of life about hiiU and 

baaaar.” ' - 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST. 

Tits JubUee story of the China Inland Mission 
by Marshall Brootnhall is reviewed in the current 
number of the International Remew of Missions 
aniSTillustrates that romance in missionary work 
has not yet become a thing of the past. The 
' China Inland Mission does not require of its mis- 
sioiiaries a long and thorough intellectual prepar- 
ation ; but this policy is combined with very 
great care in the selection of missionaries, the 
candidates being tested by a residence of some 
months in the mission-house in London and with 
a thorough system of language-training in China. 
The policy is not due to a lack of appreciation of 
the responsibilities of missionary life, but has 
been deliberately adopted in view of the in- 
sufficiency of highly-ecpiipped w'orkers. The 
mission concerns itself very little with problems 
of thought and professes only to supplement other 
agencies ; and its missionaries hax e'nmde no large 
and serious attempt to relate the realities of 
Christian faith and experience to the conclusions 
of natural and historical science which are widely 
accepted by educated men both in the West and 
the East. 

The (^hina Inland Mission, on the other hand, 
is fully under the conviction that the Gospel is a 
treasure of such infinite worth tliat by all means 
and at all costs, it must bo brought within the 
reach of all those who are without it. The aim 
of evangelising the whole of the country has been 
pursued in no hapha/.ard fashion, but in accordance 
with a definite policy of gaining an entrance first 
in the capital of each unoccupied province, then 
in the chief prefectures and thus downwards to 
the small towns and villages. This policy involved 
long and arduous journeys into unknown territor- 
ies. The power which sent the missionaries 
through the length and bi’eadth of the laud to 
face danger and hardship and suffering was the 
missionary passion. Thp second outstanding 
characteristic of the mission is a profound convic- 
tion that God may be trusted to provide fully for 
all the needs of their work. It is the practice of 
the mission not to make any direct appeal for 
funds even when it is in urgent need. With its 
interdenominational constitution, it was not in a 
position to bring home a sense of responsibility to 
various individuals who may contribute. This 
principle has saved the mission from anxious 
pre^occupation with questions of ways and means 
and enabled it to concentrate its energies without 
distraction on its spiritual aims. This daring 
reliance apon Ood has also been a fruitful, spiritual 


discipline compelling the mission continually to 
give itself to prayer and to learn the will of 
God regarding every step in its development. 
The practice of the mission from the beginning of 
its life has been not to accept any compensation 
for the destruction of the lives of its members or 
of its property. The far-reaching importance of 
these simple prinoples to which the China Inland 
Mission has borne quiet steadfast and impressive 
witness is of peeiiliar value now that the war has 
straitened the resources of missions. 


INDIA’S LOYALTY. 

In the Nineteenth Century for July there is an 
excellent article by Mr. F. H. Brown on Indians 
Rally to the Imperial* Cause.” What India’s 
material and moral contributions to the War have 
been, are discussed in a most able manner ; and 
all that she has done for England has been done 
simply because England gave her the o{)portunity 
and trusted her ; 

The dooision to Hhow thiH confidence in the loyalty of 
Indie and in the valour and adaptability of her soldiers 
appealed to Indian sentiment as nothing else could have 
done and contributed materially to keeping back tlio tide 
of German invasion in France. The Indian contingent 
arrived on the scene of battle at the critical moment 
when the Germans, foiled in their rush on Faria, were 
making their tremendous hinge at Calais. As Bir 
Francis Younghusband has pointed out, had wo not 
been able to biing up these reinforcements, 70.000 
strong from India, had our position there been so pre- 
oarious that we could not afford to take them away/' 
then in all probability our troops in Flanders would not 
have been able to stay the German onrush, and our brave 
little army would have been swept off the continent. 

The writer toucli*?s on another interesting point 
at the end of this true record of India’s loyalty 
to the Imperial cause, when he observes that : 
‘‘Side by side with so many gratifying evi- 
dences of Indian fidelity'' we have the spectacle of 
a renewal of extremist activity, as revealed in the 
extraordinary disclosures made in the numerous 
trials before Special Commissioners under the 
Defence of the Realm Act passed last May.” 

But he says, and truly, that the English news* 
papers do not exhibit a sufficient sense of pro- 
portion in their publications. The accounts of 
sedition are published, but' “ they have not 
sufficiently counterbalanced by an adequate reicog^;; 
nition in oui* newspapers of the oontenttujsnt 
steady moral and material progress of the genial^ 
population." He further ^jnts out that 
worthy of their name as much agungt 
seditious practices as any Englishman could 
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ALEXANDER AND AN INDIAN SAGE. 

Under the above heading Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, (j.i.K., recounts the story of an 
interview between the great Macedon conqueror 
and an Indian sage in the current number of the 
Vedant/M Monthly. The story is highly character- 
istic and recalls faintly the story of another 
remarkable interview which Alexander had with 
his own native philosopher, Diogenes. The name 
of the Indian saint was Dandin or Dandaniis. 
He was esteemed the chief of all the Brahmins, 
as much excelling the rest in years as in wisdom. 
Alexander, out of a desire to converse with tliis 
learned sage, sent n messenger to him inviting 
him to his presence. But the Bnilimin sago 
absolutely refused to visit Alexander on any 
terms. The messenger threatened him with 
punishment but that oitly provoked a smile on 
thesage^s face “ For,^’ said the sage, il* lie should 
put me to death, he will only release my soul 
from this old decrepit body which will pass into 
a freer and (piieter state, so that I shall suflbr 
nothing by the change.*' 

Alexander, instead of resenting the answer 
which Dandin had sent him, admired the courage 
and steady resolution of the man and himself went 
to the place whore the sage was, to talk and 
converse with him. Then there followed an 
interview between the two in which Alexander 
asked : “Teach us some of your wisdom. They 
say that you are full of divinity and that you 
often confer with God himself." The Brahmin 
sage replied : — 

“We honour God, love man, neglect gold and 
contemn death ; you on the other hand fear 
death, honour gold, hate inau and contemn God. 
Your mind is filled with vast desires and insati- 
able avarice and a diabolical thirst for Empire. 
You are made much like other men and yet you 
would obtain by force whatever mankind posses- 
ses ; but after all, you "could occupy no more 
ground for youi*self than you see me lying on or 
I see you sitting upon. If you will but learn 
wisdom of me, you will want nothing ; for he has 
all who desires no more than what he has. It is 
desire that is the mother of poverty, which you 
seek to cure without knowing the proper remedy ; 
for whoever seeks to possess all things will never 
dad -what he seeks. The hes.vens seTve me for a 
Imopy, the earth is my bed. I drink out of the 
liver and the fields here sappfy mO Irith food. I 
a child of Nature. X live as I came from my 
mother’s eromb, — ^ivithout riches and without core. 
I l^ve always reltod on the ijitqperior wisdotn 
of Qod} and 1 know whfLt He wiQ do by me.'* 


As the interview ended, the slaves of 
Alexander brought in and spread before the 
sage a great variety of exquisitely wrought gold 
and silver vessels together with large quantities 
of oil and bread. At the sight of all this, 
Dandamis could not help smiling : “ Take tfiem 

away,” said the Brahmin, “ why should I accept 
from you what I cannot either eat or drink. 
But that 1 may not seem to despise everything 
you ofier me, I am content to accept this oil." 

Dandamis having said this, immediately rose 
and going into the wood gathered up a consider- 
able <juantity of dry sticks. Having piled them 
in a heap, he .set fire to them and then turning 
to Alexander said : “ The Brnhmana hath all 
things and enjo3^elh abundance, because he 
enjo^^eth all he desirefch." Then pouring the oil 
into the fire, while it burnt up fiercely, he sang a 
hymti to God, the Immortal Giver of all good 
things, thanking Him for the manifold gifts He 
bad bc.stowed.* 

KABTLl AND TAGORE. 

The current issue of the Madras Fortnightly 
contains a comparative study of the two Indian 
poets Kabir and Rabindranath Tagore, by Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswana Sastri, n.A., b.l. There is indeed 
a striking resemblance between the Bengali poet 
and the medieval mystic botli with regard to 
their i)oetry and their genius. 

“ Both are great mystics and musicians ; both 
are l>oets of the people ; both draw the stuff’ of 
their song from the ordinary lives and hopes and 
joys of the humble folk and throw over the same 
the magical light of their genius ; botli take away 
the cloak of commonplaceness thrown over the 
scheme of things by our want of vision and by 
familiarity and reveal to us the beauty and spirit- 
ual significance of things ; both make us realise 
in a thousand way.s the need for the love of God 
and the ineffable raptures of such love ; both 
make us realise the dangers of vainglorious 
formalism and asceticism ; and both revel in the 
gladness and I'adiance of life when set in right 
relation to God And reveal to us the secret of the 
golden touch by which the lead of our hearts can 
be made true spiritual gold." 

The writer then goes on to quote parallel 
poems from the two poets to illustrate the similar- 
ity in their views and faith. We would, however, 
remark that great as are the resemblances 
between fdie two, the spirit of Bebindranath 
Tago^ is essentially peetie and joyous, while^ in 
Kabir the spirit of the reform^ei: is mere 
prominent. 
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THE WAR AND THE STATE. . 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, writing in the current 
^number of the Uibbert discusses the effects 

of the war upon the fundamental problems of 
Government and scrutinises the whole theory of 
the fttate-as reacted upon by the war. Taking first 
the relation between the state and the individual 
icitiaien, the writer affirms tliat the war marks ‘the 
culmination of the philosophy of collectivism. For 
the past two centuries English political philosophy 
was dominated by the idea of the sanctity and in- 
violability of individual liberty. The Protestant 
Reformation of the Ifith, the constitutional 
contest of the 17th apd the contractmilist theory 
of the 1 8th centuries — all these vindicated the 
liberty of the individual ; and the first French 
Revolution may in truth be regarded ms tlie climax 
of individualism while democracy was completely 
identified with individualism. The PoliticMl Utili- 
tarians, the Ec^onomists of the Manchester 
School, the Sociologists, all entrenchefd the position 
of the individual behind the ramparts of biology 
and psychology, a]vd reduced the functions of the 
state to a minimuni. T. H. Green it was tliat took 
politics back to Aristotle and restored the jirestige 
of the discredited state, and declared that man 
fulfils himself in the state ms the Christian does in 
Ohrist. Prussia has been long following this line 
of philosophical thought and there the life of the 
individual has been completely dominated by the 
state. There the omni])otent governmental 
machine has done its best ; but it may be tl\at 
it has so far “ dwarfed tlie stature of its 
citizens as to defeat the very objects for which it 
has been devised, Ilut whatever the ultimate 
verdict on this point may be, it is undeniable that 
the war has revealed, in nil its fulness and com- 
pleteness, the majesty of the omnipotent state. 

Another point that the war has brought to the 
forefront is the connection between the .structure 
and the functions, between the form of the 
constitution and the direction of policy. It is 
to be solved whether an aggressive foreign policy 
is a separable accident or an inherent condition of 
the form of government adopted by Germany in 
1871. Mr W. H, Dawson has stated his deliber- 
ate judgment that ** militarism is inseparable from 
the political conditions now prevailing in Germany 
and that until these conditions are changed it 
will retain its hold, and hence its appalling capa- 
city Ibr mischief/* 3 1 seems to bo established that 
between the particular form of constitution 
adopted in Germany — the identification of the 
Prussian Eihgship and the German Empire ; the 


irresponsibility of the Eexcutive to the Legislat- 
ure ; the impotence of the representative chamber; 
the concentration of power in a Rundesmth nomin- 
ated by the State executives ; in short, all those 
features which are peculiarly characteristic of 
the Imperial Executive — and the aggressive policy 
pursued by Germany towards her neighbours there 
has been a close connection. The inference is 
that it is not merely close but casual.** 

There i.s another feature of the Prussian polity 
which desoiwes close attention. This is the fact 
that German education impregnates German 
.Mriny with science and the German army pre- 
disposes Gorman education to ideas of organi- 
sation and discipline. Military and ediKiational 
discipline go hand in hand. “ If the German 
educational system is indeed in the spirit of the 
polity, if the polity is reinforced by educational 
methods, both constitution and education stand 
condemned in the eyes of the civilised world, by 
the piiquitous fruit they have borne.” The war 
has also succeeded in a measure in clearing up the 
ambiguities of political terminology and to dis- 
tinguish between the concepts of state and imiion 
which are commonly confounded. The war has 
also compelled us to consider de novo the whole 
theory of international or more strictly intei‘-state 
relations. *J'hus war has obviously purged the 
emotions and clarified the political vision of 
mankind. 

THE ITALIAN PREMIER. 

Helen Ziramern contribute.^ a very valuable 
article to the July number of the Fortnightly 
Review about the Italian premier whose un- 
obtrusive grip govm^ns Italy to-day with the 
enthu.siaBtic approbation of the whole nation and 
who personifies their best qualities, m., strength 
without arrogance, and without provocative 
contempt, and craft without malignity. 
It was Salandra that understood ^ bow to 
reconcile the honest utility of an initial 
ncutiality with the open intervention of to-day 
by the side of the 'Iriple Entente, He had 
formerly specialised as a pTofessor of administra- 
tive law and taug];^t for many years at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. He entered political life et a 
depressed moment, when , Italy was not 
securely welded into a moral unity, but 
anaemic and deleted in the economic q>herb, anid 
when Govemmente existed that opposed p^Ua- 
mentary intrigues and individual ambStibnS t0 
solid governmental authority and: lin orgitnie 
development of the state. 
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Salandra inherits all the fundamental concep- 
tions of a state from Oavour whom be follows in 
all his criteriops of integrity. On religious ques- 
tions he is pronouncedly in favour of the 
sovereignty of the state over every form of belief, 
but at the same time he is opposed to any anti- 
clerical or sectarian persecution. And in matters 
of political economy he preaches a middle course 
between protection and fre^ trade. Dealing with 
the corrupt south, Salandra advocated a policy of 
austere justice, of impartiality and of labour in 
order to overthrow the Camorre constituted of 
small groups of wealthy men, who dominated to 
the injury of the mistrusting and incensed 
populace. Salandra aspired to a greater and 
stronger Italy, and this leaven quickly fermented 
a large section of the notion who formed a new 
party, the Nationalists. The Libyan campaign 
gave occasion for an enthusiastic outburst of 
renewed military lioroism, and hence Italy was 
psy<'h()logically ready to be led by a film hand 
towards luiwcr and stronger destinies. 

Salandra came into power in March 1914 ; and 
scarcely had the wax broken out than ho convinc- 
ed himself by a caieful study of diplomatic 
papers that* the war declared by the central 
powers was olTensive and not defensive. In spite 
of San Oiuliani, the then Foreign Minister, who 
held that Italy was bound to intervene in the 
conlliot on the (lerman side, Salandra .secured the 
triumph of the neutrality policy and formulated 
the phrase 1 hat is likely to survive, ^'acro egoismo 
nazionalc, by which Italy wiis no longer bound 
to the destinies of others, was free to develop 
according to her own will and was resolved to 
realise her most sacred national aspirations and 
to issue greater and stronger from the fray. He 
enlisted Sonnino, his former chief, in his support, 
overcame the grave crisis, reorganised the army, 
and lastly, triumphed over the increasing 
resistance of German influence when during the 
last few weeks of peace it appeat'ed as if Prince 
Bulow would triumph over the Italian spirit. 
However, he did not sufficiently prepare public 
opinion which was left to the mercy of discus- 
' eions and disputes, while the. Soidaliets and the 
Olerioals preached neutrality The 

nation arose in its wrath at GioUtM’ft parliament- 
m7 * manoiuvre compelled Salandra’s re- 

signation; and witih her renewed honimre will 
he inettricahly interwoven t^e neilie of Antonio 
Salandra, as l3ie ' p^% , minieter of /letjo 
lUktm 


THE OllDER OF ST. JOHN. 

Mr. E. 0. Viviar/, wTiting to the July numbe^ 
of the ds^a^^c Reoitw explaiovS to\is how much 
charitable service the Order of St. »I ohn has done 
for India, and how unostentjitiously and yet how 
efficiently it works for tlie jaevention of avoid- , 
able suffering. In the present war, the Order 
has undertaken the whole of the collection and 
transport of medical stores*and accessories provid- 
ed by the civilian population of India, just as the 
British Red Cross Society has undertaken that 
work in Britain Fiuther the order has supplied « 
over five thousand fully trained orderlies for 
service in homo military hospitals, thus setting 
free foi service with the Expeditionary torce an 
equivalent nunibor of regular R. A. M. C. men. 

The modern career of the Qj'der which began 
in 182() *is a work of charity. In 1826 the 
Chatter of tho Older w.as formally revived in 
England. But tlie Older dates back to the year 
1050 when ceitain Italian merchants in Jerusa- 
lem obtained pei mission from the Caliph Billah to 
erect a hospital in the city and to minister to the 
needs of pilgrims. The opening of the Crusades 
brought the Order political importance and 
endowed it with territories in various parts of 
Europe. Ra^ mond i)u Puy the head of the order 
in Ills succeeded in converting it into a military 
community and made it the chief rival of the 
knights Templars. Saladin drove the Order to 
find a temporary refuge in Cyprus and about 
1310, it finally sheltered itself in the pirate- 
infested island of Rhodes. Even here it increased 
in wealth and numerical strength and there were 
constituted several * langues ’ or divisions in the 
various territories where its activities were dis- 
played. Upon the destruction of the Templars 
the Order gained the greater part of their wealth. 
In 1481, it heroically and successfully defended 
Rhodes against the Ottomans, but by 1523, the 
island came into complete possession of Sultan 
Sulaiman. The Order then found a footing in 
Malta and Oozo where it again made its memor^ 
able defence in 1565 against the Turks, a defence 
which cost the lives of all but 600 out of a 
garrison of 9,000. ^ It was in peaceful occupation 
of the islands until the French Directory enacted 
in 1792 that the Order should cease to e^pst in 
France; and in 1798 Malta was annejjLed to 
Fiance. In the beginning of the J9tb century, 
the Order was gradually recognised ^agein hy the 
Wuious Duropesft jpoweie ; hut modern dvilimtkm 
hat prevented its ever again ^teiidng to % 
politM and powm ot med&val timeSf 
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, Mr. 0. K. Hobson writihg to the latest 
number of ttfe Ecorun^iic Jowmai traces the 
marked change in the nature and quantity of 
BritiaB foreign investments, since the beginning 
»of the wat. The crisis began with the impetuous 
rush of bankers and other creditors to call in 
money lent ebroad and to liquidate holdings of 
foreign securities. No* payments could be ob- 
l^ned from enemy countries, but elsewhere 
debtors and borrowers in course of time repaid 
4arge sums. These efforts weie naturally, accom- 
panied by a general refusal to enter into new 
commitments, and the treasury announced that 
it would allow issues for undertakings in the 
Colonies only when urgent necessity and special 
circumstances existed, and would totally .prohibit 
issues for undertakings outside the British 
Empire. The British Government has been 
obliged to give financial assistance to • the Allies 
and the Colonies to a total of more than 107 
millions sterling, and this together with other 
new capital issued since the outbreak of the war 
represents a large sum to be set ofi* against the 
withdrawals of capital. 

The excess of imports over exports during the 
9 months from August to April amounts to 
X 250,000,000, and has been more than double 
the normal excess. And this adverse balance of 
trade is in rejility greater than the excess of im- 
ports indicated in the statistics. Large amounts 
of gold, which would normally have been imported 
have been accumulated in Ottawa and in South 
Africa on account of the Bank of England ; and it 
is believed that some gold is being similarly held 
in Australia. Another and probably larger addi- 
tion that must be made to the excess of imports, 
is on account of military and naval stores brought 
to the country, or purchased abroad and supplied 
the Army and Navy without being brought to 
the country ; and it may be surmised also that 
large payments have to be made in connection 
with wages and salaries and with reciuisitions and 
other purchases effected by the Army abroad. 
And the principal deduction to be made from the 
excess of imports is on account of shipping re- 
ceipts. But about one-fifth of the British mer- 
cantile marine is known to have been taken over 
by O qyernment since the war began and partly 
convei^d into ertiisers and partly acting as trans- 
ports for the al'my : and the excess of minefields 
" and delays in connection with loading and unload- 
ing kave also tetasled to reduce the average num- 
ber of voyagqe pep vessel. Making allowances 


for all these, it would appear that the freight 
earnings during the 9 months of the war Would 
be about X 100 millions. On tha whole about 
X225 millions would represent the excess of capital 
and interest coming into the United kingdom 
over capital and interest going out. 

The amount received by Englishmen as interest 
and dividends, allowing for important diminutions 
in some respects cau^d by the war would be 
about 125 millions for tne 9 months. And hence 
the difference of X 100 millions would represent 
a net import of capital from abroad — a net 
withdrawal of British capital from investment, 
as the available evidence does not indicate that 
any important sums of capital have been lent by 
fomgners. Thus besides the marked change in 
the nature of foreign investments, the withdrawal 
of capital from abroad iSis exceeded the new 
loans granted by the above-mentioned amount. 
Compared with the estimated aggregate of British 
investments abroad, viz,y X 3,500 millions, the 
inroad made so far on the accumulated wealth of 
the country is inconsiderable. 

POE AND STEVENSON. 

** The International Cement of Artapd Letters 
is the title of a chatty paper in the London 
Qxia/rterly Review from the pen of T, H, S. Escott. 
The survey covers a good deal of interesting 
ground. Referring to the growing independence 
of early American authors, Mr. Itocott says : — 

Washington Irving, it was at the same time thought, 
had painted English life and character too much in oil. 
His successors took a new departure by presenting a 
portrait of John Bull, in vinegar. ** Really a good-heart- 
ed, good-tempered fellow at bottom, he ie fond of being 
in the midst of oontention, alwsys goes into a fight with 
alacrity, and comes out of it grumbliiig even when 
victorions." In the same vein are the oomparisons, much 
of course to the Yankee advantage, drawn between the 
Ang1o-Ss:;oD on the two sides of the Atlantio by the 
already mentioned Francis Hopkinson. 

Even in these early days America was preparing for 
trans-ooeanic export a literary novelty— ’Often oonsidered 
a specisl niooteeiith pr twentieth-oentury growth. The 
short story is the meeting-ground of I^ench, English 
and Araerioan letters, it reached both from the United 
States, Edgar Allan Poe (born 1609) made the mid-nine- 
teenth-oentury Boisgobey and Gaboriau possible, and . 
became therefore the first writer in the English lan^sge 
whom Freneh authors acknowledged, not only at 
matter, but their oreslor. Poe himself not only belp^ 
to make R. L, Stevenson ; in rethrn Stevenson orowned 
the services of his British predeoaaaora to Poe*j repjl|<;p« 
tion by largely promotiiig in these later days a Wvlved 
appreciation of kia Works in this eountty. IMuiwliHe 
the growing Anglo^Franoo- Amerioap inieUectual enienli 
was marked in the l^tea by none of the Fffeneli w 
even English renewal of dramatic aoUvi^ ; tbo^ !l 
in dn opera, whose ,vefy name has long Imn leriKiiiM. 
that there came the linns of Home^ Meet / . 
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THE ARYA SAMAJ 

Reviewing the work of Lfila La j pat Rai on the 
history of the Arya Samaj, Mr. Harendra 
Nath Maitra, writing to the .August number of 
the OcciiU remarks that the author writes 

with the devotion of a disciple and the clear ana- 
lysis of a pmctical thinker. The real meaning of 
the Arya Samaj has been much clouded by politi- 
cal associfttions through which it is probably best 
known in the West and which have given a wrong 
impression of its ideal. The teachings of the 
founder, Swarni Dciyanand Saraswati, might be 
summed up under three heads : the Vedjis, idolatry 
and mythology and the question of caste. On the 
constructive side the doctrine cif the return to the 
Vedas has done great good in the development of 
education along the line of Hindu consciousness 
and ideals, giving the Hindu youth a knowledge 
of the greatness of tlioir own past, a pride in 
their own race and a hope for the future. Those 
ideals are embodied in two schools, the Dayanand 
Anglo- Vedic College at Lahore and the Gurukula 
at Hardwar, 

In the matter of caste, the Arya Samaj move- 
ment is not so milch an attack on caste, as an 
effort towards its purification and a restoration 
of the old idea that a Brahmin is a Brahmin, in 
so far a.s ho lives up to the ideals of Brahminhood, 
but that he loses the right when he no longer ful- 
fills the Brahmin’s obligations of learning, charac- 
ter and spiritual service. By the process of Swldhi 
the Arya Samaj has raised men of the lowest 
caste to the dignity of Brahminhood. Swarai 
Dayanand, however, in his crusade against idol- 
atry and polytheism and in his dogmatic assertion 
of the infallibility of the Vedas, has ignored 
some important aspects of Hinduism. With 
the Hindu, religion is a culture not a creed, 
and God is a realisation not a belief. 

Dayanand also insists, with his usual arbitrari- 
ness of mind that the Homa or fire-sacrifice is an 
essential of the Vedic religion, for he says fire is 
the best representative of God. He ignores that 
tile Puranic period was as much a part of evolu- 
tion of religion in India as the Vedic. The Vedic, 
the Upenishadic and the Puranic proiods harmo- 
nise the three ideals of simple service, philosophy 
and imagination-^hnd represent in a general way 
tlm tibarapteiMtcs of the three 
; (seryiqS), (knowledge) and (devotion) 
and reach tiiew epitome in the . 
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MR. BRYAN 

Mr, Sydney Brooks, writing in the July num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Centai^y and After about 
Mr. Bryan, snys that the first fact that men 
should know about him is his impeccable sincerity 
and there can be no real ap].n oach to understand- 
ing him unless this truth is grasped. His career 
has been so far typical of tlje United States as to 
lie unimaginablo outside it. He was suddenly raised 
by an opportune speech delivered with an incom- 
parable art before an overwrought convention 
to the leadership of the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Bryan was the mouthpiece of the conviction that 
labour was overborne and oppressed and that 
private and corporate interests which clearly pre- 
dominated the commonweal ought to bo put 
down. The Republican Party who symbolised 
the Toryism of plutocracy and who had sur- 
rounded themselves with a lab} rinth of capita- 
listic entrenchments, were manipulating all 
political, social and industrial legisl.ation iu the 
interests of the big corporations, of the Bosses 
and Trusts, and wore to be put down. The 
White House began to turn Bryan- wards from 
the moment when Mr. Roosevelt stepped into it. 
The great President, equally removed from the**- 
immobility of reaction and the intemperance of 
ludicalism, was alive to social and economic in- 
justice and inequality and was a vigorous foe of 
privilege. 

Mr. Bryan’s career has been marked by an 
unusually independant stand and the obverse side 
to the facility with which he assimilates ideas is 
the obstinacy with which he clings to them. His 
sensitive generous heart, and his great store 
of piety and idealism are not properly balanced 
by knowledge, perspective, a distrust of empiricism , 
and common sense. There can, however, be no 
doubt of the reality of his power. He is the 
only man who has been thrice nominated for the 
Presidency, after being twice defeated, and next 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s his is probably the greatest 
personal following in the country. The masses 
feel the attractiveness of his character and reco^, 
nise in him a genuine democrat, a simple man of 
unblemished character, whose piety is the driving 
force of his life. He became Secretary of State^; 
determined to revive the Gladstonjan tradition ^ 
of viewing international disputes from an ethical 
standpo^t and a vehement foe of ^ armaments, 
imperiai^in and dollar diplomacy.’ His reciiiigna- 
tion does not indicate any break in the solidarity of 
Ameriom^ opinion, Itnd is the^eeult of views and ' 
of a temperament whi^ are psuli^ly his 
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MISglONS AND CIVILISATION. 

Writing in the July number of the Interna- 
tioncd review of Missions f M.V, E. Caldwell Moore 
says that there have been three great periods in 
Christian Missions, which illustrate each from a 
different angle, the relation of missions and civili- 
sation. In the era of the spread of the faith 
from the age of the Apostles until the middle of 
the foxirth century, the#infl nonce of the Christian 
spirit was slowly penneiiting from the little 
Christian oommunities into all parts of the 
Roman Empire. Hut if Christianity changed 
the world, the world also changed Christianity. 
Its dogma was Hel Ionised and its organisation 
was Romanised. Under Constantine the Church 
secured outward peace and state and was vested 
with pomp and world-power. With this the 
triumphant Church ceased practically at once and 
altogether from its old evangelising and mis- 
sionary work which had been its glory jn its weak 
and oppressed times. 

There wns no renewal of the Christian propaganda 
on a great scale in the Western Church until 
towards the end of the sixth century. In the 7th 
and 8th centuries, the movement transcended the 
ti, basin of the Mediterranean and regained the Teu- 
tonic races of middle and northern Germany, of 
the Low Countries, northern Gaul and Britain, 
and by and by also Denmark and Norway and 
Sweden and East Prussia. The emissaries of this 
second stage of Christian missions were priests 
and monks, brought the elements of their own 
Latin and Christian civilisation with them, and 
inculcated the principles of that civilisation only 
ISss diligently than they taught the Gospel. Jt 
was they who made in these newly Christianised 
nations, the whole type of culture for generations 
yet to come, a clerical culture ; and it was they 
who prepared the way for the ecclesiastical aspect 
which all society bore until after the Crusiides. 
But in less than four centuries this second move- 
ment of advance had run its course ; and then 
followed four centuries of assimilation 

When missionary enthusiasm again revived, it 
gan to spend itself in the newly discovered Indies 
ai)id America. But for long ecclesiastics were 
M, never in the van of European advance, The rise 
* of missions truly had its connection with the 
great wave of sentiment on behalf of humanity 
which passed over the Western world at the end 
of the 18th century ; which, to take an example, 
showed itseU in the quickening of British con- 
science on the questions of slavery and the slave 
trade. The movement of missionary expansion 


has been literally carried to the ends of the 
earth. And though for a long time the missions 
did not set out to be ameliorating' or reforming 
movements, now they go now hand in hand with 
movements of progress and reform on Western 
linos. While experience* will confirm that mere 
assimilation of Occidental culture without being 
modified by religion will prove a curse to Orients. 

WEAPONS AND TACTICS. 

There is an interesting article in the June 
number of the English lieAnew from Mr. L, M. 
Phillipps on the influence of weapons upon the 
nature of tactic.s in war. Modern science has devot- 
ed itself exclusively to the improvement of missile 
weapons, while the bayonet, the lance and other 
hand-to-hand weapons are much what they always 
were. Thet application of explosive power to the 
projectile by the treatment of the projectile itself 
and its adaptation to various purposes of crushing 
obstacles and killing men, have been constantly 
progressive. The result is that the missile has 
ousted the hand weapon from its pride of place as 
the arbiter of the combjit and substituted its own 
tactics. While in the old days, victory of one 
side meant tlie massacre of the other, and the 
close- (juartor weapons ineioascd the bloodiness of 
the l:)attl 0 s, the gun and the rifle have extricated 
men from a catastrophe of this kind. Now-a-days 
an army beaten is not neces.siirily destroyed, it 
retires in good oi’der and takes up its stand at 
the next favourable position, and its immunity is 
due to the protection alfbrded by its miBsiles, 

The aspect of the present campaign is sufficient 
to declare the character of the new tactics. Its 
tactics are likened to siege tactics, and in the 
scheme of defence the impediment to attack con- 
sists in the fire capacity which dominates valley 
and plain. When once the position of the army 
is prepared, a certain sense of setnirity is establish- 
ed in the midst of danger ; and the peace of the 
trenches is a peace of the guns. Nine-tenths of 
the energy of the troops is employed not on 
the effort to destroy, but on the effort to 
escape destriickion. Fighting is intermittent 
but the digging never ceases ; by every instinct 
of their character and profession the sc|ldiera 
are impelled to fight ; but they cannot, do so 
owing to the nature of their wei)|.pans^ Thim 
modem weapons essentially and in a quite, 
unprecedented degree, wenpons of defenpe, { 
the keynote of our tactics is the lefensivef 
object of the missile weapons, , ; 
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INDIAN INDBNTUKBD LABOUR 
IN* T«K c 8 lONIES. 

Sir Heni'y Cotton writes : — 

Two years ago Mr. James McNeil and Mr. 
Chimman Lai were deputed by the Indian 
Government to inquire into the conditions 
of Indian indentured labour in Trinidiid, 
British Guiana, Surinam, J.Linaica and b'iji. Their 
report has now been presented to JVirliament, 
and if I could possibly have praised it I would 
have done so. The two large volumes of which 
it consists are a monument to the industry of 
their compilers. But when T have said this J can 
add no more. The report is overwhelmed with a 
vast mass of detail whiclj it was unnecessary to 
record ; it bristles with statements and figures 
which are of no real utility , and on the other 
hand, it omits or slurs over perfunctorily the 
most vital facts .and infoiinatio)! which were 
within the writer’s possession, but of which, 
apparently, they entirely failed to realise the 
importance. 

1 would defy anyone to read this report with- 
out a sense of bewilderment. It may be gathered 
in a general way that indentured labourers are 
fairly well paid and well to do, that their tasks 
fire tolerably easy, and that their hesilth is care- 
fully, though not always efleetually, looked after 
by their employers. But there wjis really very 
little need for eiKpiiry into those points, which 
have never boon seriously disputed. It is evident 
that the number of criminal jirosecutions for 
petty offences is everywhere excessive, that the 
Mfigistratos are machines for sending men to 
prison, and that the duties of the Protector of 
Immigrants are inadequately discharged ; but 
under these heads it is doubtful whether any in- 
formation is elicited, which is not already contain- 
ed in the report of the Royal Commission 
pre.sided over by Lord Sanderson. One may 
learn also, though one has to dig and dive to 
find it, that the social conditions of life among 
indentured labourers are simply detestable and 
and horrible, and that, when all other considera- 
tions as to the welfare of the immigrants are 
winnowed away into cbmparative insignificance, 
this oile question stands out pre-eminent in a 
manner which can no longer be ignored. There 
is, however, no such pre-eminence accorded to it 
by Mr. McNeil and Mr. Obimman Lai, and that 
is the most surprising and disappointing feature^ 
of their report. 

9X 


A former Chief Commissioner of Assam — it 
was not I — once desevibed the condition of coolies 
on a tea estate as that of beasts in a menagerie. 
He WHS rofeiTing rather to their moral than to 
their physical condition ; but whether the remark 
i.'^ justly applicabe to tea coolies or not, there can 
be little doubt that it does apply to the Indian 
immigmnt coolies in onr sugar- growing colonies. 
Mr. McNeil and Mr. Chimman Lai are, of 
course, careful not to go so far, but this is what 
they do say of indentured women. 

The women who come out consist as to one- 
third of married women who accompany their 
husbands, the rem.ainder being mostly widows 
and women who have run away from their 
husbands or been put avvjiy by them. A small 
percentage are oi dinary prostitutes. Of the 
women who ('migrate otherwise than with their 
husbands and. parents the great majority are 
not, as they are freqiH^ntly repro.‘‘Ontcd to be, 
shamelessly immoral. They are women who have 
got into troublt' and apparently emigrate to escape 
from the life of promiscuous prostitution which 
seems to be the alternative to emigration.* . . . 
What appears to be true as regards a substantial 
number is that they ran away from home alone 
or ac-companied by some one by wliom they were 
abandoned, that they drifted into one of the large 
recruiting centres and, after a time, were picked 
up by the recruiter. 

If this be true of the source of supply, we 
can hardly expect to find that the condition of the 
women is materially improved on the plantation. 
The Commissioners write : — As regards im- 
raoraJity on estates we have already stated 
that the majority of women are not married 
to the men with whom they cohabit. Of 
these unmarried women a few live as pro.stitutes, 
whether nominally under the protection of a man 
or not. The majority remain with the men 
with whom they form an irregular union. They 
are, however, exposed to a good deal of tempta- 
tion 08 there are on all estates a number of young 
unmarried men. 

In point of fact this guarded language, ^ave 
as it is, very imperfectly reveals the actual situa- 
tion. Apart from all other explanation, the root- 
cause of the appalling sexual immorality which 
prevails in every colony is the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of adult males to adult females among 
indentured immigmnts. The Commis^MiSknow 
this very well, but they touched on this point 
only to evade it, and I search thr 334 pages of 
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their report in vain for precise figures. Fortunate- 
ly they are to be found in *a Return which was * 
presented to Parliament by the Colonial Office in 
March^ 1914 (Cd. 7622). From this Return we 
leaifti that in Trinidad and Tobego the number of 
adult males is 31,989 and of adult females 
17)159 ; in British Guiana the number is 
53,083 to 34,779; in Jamaica it is 7,137 to 
4,775 ; and in the* Fiji Islands it is 20,062 
to 8,785. 

The mere statement of these figures is suffici- 
ent ; and it must be remembered that these immi- 
grants are ignorant and low -class people who live 
together on crowded plantations in colonies many 
thousand miles away from their homes, and that 
the unmarried men are absolutely unable to find 
wives or associates outside their own race. Mr. 
McNeil and Mr. Chiminan Lai may truly say 
that the women who emigrate do so “ to escape 
from the life of promiscuous prasitution which 
seems to be the alternative to emigration, ” but 
it would have been mure true and appropriate 
if they had had the courage to add that promis- 
cuous concubinage was the only possible condi- 
tion of life which awaits them after emigration. 

What follows ? I will take only one colony, 
that of the Islands of Fiji, which is undoubtedly 
the worst in regard to the disparity of the sexes. 
The attention of the Commissioners does not seem 
to have been particularly drawn to the number 
of cases of violent crime which are due to mari- 
tal jealousy. They allude to it parenthetically, 
but give no statistics, I do not know how many 
cases of grievous hurt, homicide, and murder are 
annually to be attributed to this cause. But I 
do know that nn extraordinary number of per- 
sons are annually sentenced to capita] punishment 
in Fiji, and that the proportion of executions to 
population is larger in these Islands than in any 
other place within His Majesty’s Dominions. 
And I know also that most of these cases are 
among Indian immigrants, and that the cause of 
crime is that which 1 have indicated. 

1 do not forget that when this question was 
directly raised by the late Mr. Pointer in the 
House of Commons as long ago as April 28, 1914, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies replied 
that its consideration was postponed pending the 
receipt of Mr.' McNeil and Mr. Chimman Lai’s 
report. ’I'her© is the less excuse, therefore, for 
those gentlemen in passing it over without inves- 
tigation. They do, however, enquire into the 
frequency of suicides among immigrants, and it 
will hardly be credited when I say that the 
number of suicides in Fiji during 1912, which is 


the latest year for which the Commissioners 
report, amounts to oi^ in every 853 of inden- 
tured immigrants. In the Pro^nce of Madras, 
from which most of these unfortunates are said 
to come, the ratio of suicides in 1908, the latest 
year for which comparative statistics are given, 
was one in 22,873. That is a sufficiently startl- 
ing figure iti itself, but it is nothing when 
compared to the state of things disclosed in Fiji, 
The Commissioners observe that the greatest 
number of tlie-se suicides are due to “ domestic 
quarrels and joa lousy.” They do not say how 
many of these suii-ides were men and how many 
women, and do not appear to have realised how 
rolevant detailed information of this kind would 
have been to the objects of their enquiry. 

The present rule ieq«iies that for every 100 
male adult immigrants 40 women over ten years 
of age should be shipped. The Commissioners 
propose that there should bo no nunimum limit 
of age, and that the percentage of females to 
males should be raised to 50. Was tliere ever 
put forward a more inadequate remedy for a 
gigantic evil ? They observe that “ an increase to 
100 per cent, may seem at first suitable, but that 
this becomes less attractive on consideration,'’ 
and that “ unless w anen emigrated os wives, in- 
sistence on a parity between the sexes would be 
anything bub a gain to morality.” 1 confess I 
do not follow this argument, for the relationship 
of one man to one woman, even though no marri- 
age takes place, appears to mo a more moral 
arrangement than tlie sort of polyandry which 
now prevails. But why not suggest that only 
married couples should be accepted ? 1 suppose 

that the answer to this would that the task of 
recruiters would become an impossible one. 

If so, the whole system of recruiting stands 
condemned. The truth is, however, that inden- 
tured labour itself, within the confines of Indiil 
and to distant colonies alike, is no longer defens- 
ible. It is no longer in the experimental stage, 
for it has gone on for more than fifty years. We 
aro only too ready to blind our eyes to the 
inherent evil which accompanies it. With all 
the experience we have had, we aie unable to 
eradicate that evil, and the only effectual remedy 
is to put a stop to indentured labour altogether. 

Indian educated opinion has long been agreed 
on this point; the policy of Government is, 
think, tending it% this direction, and certain we 
may he that Obmmissions and ]^port^, and halit: 
way measures, such as this Report suggests, 
avail nothing in permanently bolste^g\;i^ 
i:pethodB whioE^every instinct of moMlity 
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INDENTURE JN FIJI. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews makes the following com- 
ments on the Report on Indian Immigration : — 

The Government of India Report on Indian 
Immigration which has recently been pub- 
lished, while showing a considerable amount 
of outward prosyierifcy jimong a large sec- 
tion of indentured (coolies, reveals also very 
alarming and disquieting facts beneath the 
surface. 

In writing about the Fiji Islands, the Com- 
missioners state : — “ The rate of suicide among 
indentured was 92(5 per million of the adult 
population in the Inst five years and among other 
Indians, i.c., free Indians 1 47 per million.** From 
the statistic table whicl^is given, we find that in 
1912 one adult indentured labourer in every 850 
committed suicide. The suicide rate is far higher 
than anything that I mot with in ^atal. The 
highest suicide rate ever recorded there on the 
estates was fi92 pei- million, or one in 1,450. But 
the qiiiiKpiennial average was about 450 per 
million or half the Fiji rate. I found out, from 
my eiKpuries in Natal, that the suicide index is 
by far tlie most certain for judging the amount 
of sntlering which goes on upon the estates. If 
this be the case the suflbring in the Fiji Islands 
must be far greater than tliat which 1 witnessed 
in Natal. 

The Government of India regulation with 
regard to indentured labour is that 40 adult 
women shall Iw sent out with every 100 adult 
men. This regulation which has been in force, 
R^^ far as I can make out, for at least 30 years 
should itself be sufficient to show the evils which 
underlie indenture. The consequence of this low 
• proportion of women in the Plantation Barracks 
is thus stated in the Government report : “ As 
regards immorality on estates, we have, in deal- 
ing with the question ' of indentured women, 
stated that the majority of women are not 
married to the men with whom they cohabit. 
Of these unmarried women a few live as 
prostitutes, whether nominally under the pro- 
tection of a man or not. The majority 
remain with the men with whom they form an 
irregular union. They are, however, exposed 
to a 'good deal of temptation, as there are 
#n all estates a number of young unmarried men 
with much more money than needed for their 
{leraonal wants. A few womeil%hang6 their pro* 
tMtora and out of these desertioaa troubles nqjb 
hilfi^quently arises, Xn each Colony a fqw cases 
or grieyQUehtkl'if ahtmatly reeujtt fooips 


quarrels about women ’* , . . “ trom the 

1 ‘ecord of suicides, A appears in Fiji that for 16 
out of 1,809 cases sexual jealousy was respon- 
sible.” . . . “On large estates there are 

always some women of notoriously lax morals, and 
there aie of course always a considerable number 
of unmarried men. The risk in allowing men to 
absent themselves from work is that both mari ied 
women and those who would otherwise remain loyal 
to an irregular union are more likely to he tempt- 
ed by these men.’* . . . “Of the women who 

emigrate from India the great majority are not, 
as they are frequently represented to be, shame- 
lessly immoral. They are women who have got 
into trouble and apparently emigrate to escape 
from the life of promiscuous prostitution.” 

Mr. Pearson who spent six weeks inspecting 
the estates in Natal before the system was virtu- 
ally abolished wrote thus : — “ Many of the women 
of such men* seemed to be wearing jewellery of 
the value of Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 and some must 
have been wearing gold to the value of Rs. 300. 
It must, of course, be remembered that Indians 
of this class put all their savings into je.wel!ery, 
and also that the percentage of women to 
men is only about 30 per cent. On one 
large estate I visited it was as low as 20 per 
cent ; so that the display of jewellery, in 
some cases, unfortunately represents the sav- 
ings of several men. . . My own careful observa- 
tion of the working of the laws relating to inden- 
tured Indians will, I think, show how inhuman 
that relationship between employer and employed 
is. But apart from my own observations those 
who have been able to study the efiects of the 
system for a considemble time are able to say 
without any doubt that the artificial proportion 
between men and women and the herding 
together of men and women like animals gives 
rise to hideous immoralities and under such a 
system morality reaches a very low ebb indeed. 
In spite of certein material advantages, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the moral dis- 
advantages destroy any possible argument in 
favour of the retention of the indentured system.” 

1 can bear out every word that Mr. Pearson 
has written from all I heard and saw in Natal. 
... It can hardly be wondered at to-day if 
the name of “ Indian ” ranks low in those Colo- 
nies, and they are unwilling to allow equality Of 
citizenship. The common word for Indkjh 
in Sonth Africa was “coolie.” Tbe first step 
towards^ any claim €ft eqiml diizeniliip jbifhie 
nhoUtion of the indenture ^stem. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


WHY ITALY JOINED THE AVAR? 

The Italian Premier, Signor Salandra, delivered 
at the capital in Rome an oration in reply to a 
speSch in the German Reic;hstng in which the 
Imperial Chancellor referred wratlifully to Italy^s 
intervention in the war. Signor Salandra said 

“ Our aspirations bad long been known, as was 
also our judgment on the act of criminal madness 
by which they shook the world and robbed tiie 
alliance itself of its closest raistni iTrtre. The 
Green Book prepared by Baiou SoiuiiiiO witli 
whom it is the pride of my life to stand united in 
entire harmony in Miis solemn hour after thirty 
years of fiiejidftlnp show^ the long, dilHcult, 
and useless negotiations that took place between 
December and May. But it is not true, as has 
been asseitel without a shadow of foundation, 
that the Ministry reconstituted hist November 
made a change in the direction of oui- international 
policy. The Italian ^ tovernnient, whose policy 
has never changed, severely condemned at the 
very moment wlien it learned of it the aggression 
of Austria against. Serbia, and foresaw tlio conso' 
quences which bad not been foieseen by those 
who had premeditated the stroke wdth such lack 
of conscience 

“The Italian Government on »luly 27 and 
July 28 emphasised in clear and unmistakable 
language to Berlin and, Vienna the question of 
the cession of the Italian Provinces subject to 
Austria, and w'e declared that if we did not 
obtain adequate com})eiisation the Tri})le Alliance 
would have been irrepurably broken. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) iinpaitial history will say 
that Austria, having found Italy in July, 1913, 
and in October, 191 hostile to iier intentions of 
aggression against Serbia, atU'm])ted last summer 
in agieement with (hjiin.iny the method of 
surpiise and i\\\\ faU arcninjili, 

“ riie hoi rihle crime ol Sera jevd w^as exploited 
as a pretext a month aftei it hapjjencd — this was 
proved by the lefusal of iVustria to acce])t the 
very extensive otlers of Serbia nor at the iriomcmt 
of the general conllagration would Austria have 
been satisfied with the unconditional acceptance 
of the ultimatum. Gouiit Ilerchtoid, on July 31, 
declared to the T hike of Avarna that," if there 
had l>een a possibility of mediation being exercis- 
ed, it could not have iiitfurupted hostilities, 
which had already begun witli Serbia, This was 
the mediation for which Great Britain and Italy 
were working. In any ra.'^e, Count Berchtold 
was not disposed to accept mediation tending to 


weaken the conditions indicated in the Austrian 
Note, which naturally would hare been increased 
at the end of the war 

“ On July 29, Count Berchtold stated to the 
Duke of Avarna that he was not inclined to enter 
into any engagement concerning the eventual 
conduct of Austria in the case of a conflict with 
Serbia. 

“ Where is then the treason, the iniquity, the 
surprise, if after nine months of vain eflbrts to 
reach an honourable understanding which recog- 
nised in equitable measure our rights and our 
liberties we resumed liberty of action ? The truth 
is that Austria and Germany believed until the 
last days that they had to deal wdth an Italy 
weak, blustering, but not acting, capable of trying 
blackmail, but not enforcing by arms hei’ good 
right, with an Italy which could be paralysed by 
spending a few millions, and which by dealings 
which she could not avow was placing herself 
between the country and the Government. 

“ I will not deny tlie benefits of the alliance ; 
benefits, however, not one-sided, but accruing to 
all the contracting parties, and perhaps not more 
to us than to the others. The continued suspici- 
ons and the aggressive intentions of Austria 
against Italy are notorious and aie authentically 
proved. The chief of the General Stall', Baron 
Conrad Von Hoetzendorf, always maintained that 
war against Italy was inevitable either on the 
question of the Irredentist piovincee or from jeal- 
ousy, that Italy intended to aggrandise herself 
as soon as she was prepared, and meanwhile 
opposed everything that A ustria wished to under- 
take in the Balkans and consequently it was 
necessary to humiliate her in order that Austria 
might have her liands free, and be deplored that 
Italy had not been attAcked in 1907. Even the 
Austrian Minister of Foi-eign A flairs recognised 
that in tlio military party the opinion was pr*eval- 
ent that Italy must be suppressed by war because 
from the kingdom of Italy came the attractive 
force of the Italian provinces of the Empire, and 
consequently by a victory over the kingdom and 
its political annihilation all hope for the Irre- 
dentists would cease. 

“ W© see^now on the basis of documents how 
our allies aided us in the Lybian undertaking. 
The operations bltilliantly begun by the Duke of 
^bruzzi against the Turkish torpedo-boats en- 
countered at Prevezn were stopped by Austria in 
a sudden and absolute manner. Count Aehi^n- 
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thal, on October I, informed our Ambassador at 
Vienna that our operations had made a painful 
impression upon him, and that he could not allow 
them to be continued. It was urgently necessary, 
he said, to put an end to them and to give orders 
to prevent them from being renewed either in 
Adriatic or in Ionian waters. The following 
day the German Ambassador at Vienna, in a still 
more threatening manner, confidently informed 
our Ambassador that Count Aehrenthal had i*e- 
quested him to telegraph to his Government to 
give the Italian Government to understand that 
if it continued its naval operations in the Adriatic 
and in the Ionian Seas it would have to deal 
direct with Austria-Hungary. (Murmurs.) 

“ And it was not only in the Adriatic and in 
the Ionian Seas thjft Austria paralysed our 
actions. On November 5, Count Aehrenthal in- 
formed the Duke of Avarna that he had learnt 
that Italian warships had been reported oil* Salo- 
nika, where they had used electric searchlights — 
(laughter) — and declared that our action on the 
Ottoman coasts of European Turkey as well as on 
the /Kgean Islands could not have been allowed 
either by Austria-Hungary or by Germany, 
because it was contrary to the Triple Alliance 
Treaty. 

‘‘ [n March, 1912, Count Borchtold, who had 
in the meantime succeeded Count Aehrenthal, 
declared to the (ierman Ambassador in Vienna 
that, in regard to our operations against the 
coasts of European Turkey and the vEgean is- 
lands, he adhered to the point of view of Count 
Aehrenthal according to which thescB operations 
were considered by the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment contrary to the engagement entei'ed into 
by us by Article 7 of the Triple Alliance Treaty. 
As for our operations against the J)ardanelles, ho 
considered it opposed, first, to the promise made 
by us not to proceed* to any act which might 
endanger the statm qm in the Balkans, and, 
secondly, to the spirit of the same treaty which 
Was based on the maintenance of the qw. 

“ Afterwards, when our squadron at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles was bombarded by 
Fort Kumkalessi and replied damaging that fort, 
Count Berchtold cogiplained of what had happen- 
ed considering it contrary to the promises we had 
made, and declared that if the Italian Govern- 
ment desired to resume its liberty® of action, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government would have done 
the same. (Murmurs.) He added that he could 
not have allowed us to undertake in the future 
similar operation or operations in any way 


opposed to this point of view. In the* same way 
our projected occupation of Chiose was prevented. 
It is superfluous to remark how^ many lives of 
Italian soldiers and how many millions were 
sacrificed through the persistent vetoihg of 
actions against Turkey, who knew that she was 
protected by our allies against all attacks on her 
vital parts. (Cheers.) 

‘‘ We were bitterly reproached for not having 
accepted the offers made towards the end of May, 
but wore these offers made in good faith ? 
(Laughter and cheers.) Certain documents indi- 
cate that they were not. Francis Joseph said 
that Italy was regarding the patiimony of liis 
house with greedy eyes. Herr Von Betlimann- 
Hollweg said tliat the aim of these concessions 
was to purchase our neutrality, and, therefore, 
gentlemen, you may applaud us for not hav- 
ing aciteptod them. Moreover, those conces- 
sions even *in their last and belated edition in 
no way responded to the objectives of Italian 
policy whicli are, first, the defence of Italianism, 
the greatest of our duties ; secondly, a secure 
military frontier replacing that wljich was 
imposed upon us in 186(5, by which all the gates 
of Italy are open to our adversaries; thirdly, a 
strategical situation in the. Adriatic less danger- 
ous and unfortunate than that which we have, 
and of which you have seen the effects in the last 
few days. All these essential advantages weie 
substantially denied us. 

“ To our minimum demand for the granting of 
independence to Trieste the reply was to offer 
Trieste administrative autonomy. Also the ques- 
tion of fulfilling the ])romiBes was very important. 
We wei’e told not to doubt that they would be 
fulfiUed, because we should have Germany’s 
guarantee, but if at the end of the war Germany 
had not been able to keep it, what would our 
position have been ? And in any case, after this 
agreement, the Triple Alliance would have been 
renewed but in much less favourable conditions, 
for there would have been one sovereign state 
and two subject states. 

“ Hut in the name of Italy 1 declare for no sub- 
jection and no protectorate over anyone. (Cheers.) 
The dream of a universal hegemony is shattered. 
The world has risen. The peace and civilisation 
of future humanity must be founded on respect 
for existing national autonomies. (Loud cheers.) 
Amohg these Germany will have to sit as an equal, 
and not as a master. (Loud oheer$.) 
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[ August l9lS, 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAR. 

On this Anniversary of the fleclaration of a 
riyhteoas War^ this Meeting records its inflexible 
dsterminoixon in regard to the continuance to a 
victorious end of the straggle in the maintenance 
of tlix^se ideals of liberty and j ustice vfliich are the 
common and sacred cause of the Allies. 

Ill supporting the above Itosolution at the 
Meeting in the Senate House on August 4, 
the Rev* Mr. Macphai), m.a., said ; — 

When we look at this war we see that it is no 
ordinary war in which we are engaged. In an 
article 1 read lately a well-known writer said that 
wars were of two classes, wars of greed and wars of 
creed: This though in a sense a warof greed is still 
more a war of creed. Germany doubtless wishes to 
extend her territories, but it has become increas- 
ingly clearer that this war is not n struggle for a 
small space of the earth’s surface. It is a struggle 
between two ideals —one it seems to me the ideal 
of death and the other the ideal of life. Ger- 
many’s ideal is not really a now ideal.. It is an 
old one-rthe deification of physic^al force. But 
it comes in a somewhat new form and is supported 
by the most thorough organisation and by the 
most scientific engines of destruction. 1 1 is the 
deification of the State — of the German State, 
and this implies the crushing out of all indivi- 
duality whether in individual citi/.ens or in small 
nationalities. According to this German ideal, 
the State is bound by no moral principles. The 
State is an end in itself and, therefore, there can 
be no higher law than the State’s will, and no 
higher law than what is expedient to the 
State. Truth, honour, religion, and everything 
that man holds dearest is to be brushed aside if 
it is in conflict with the State, at any rate with 
the German State. That is the ideal that has 
come into conflict with the ideal of Great Britain 
and the civilised world. 

It is true that in the past there have lieen 
breaches of International Law and that ambitious 
men have often been guilty of framing schemes of 
self-aggrandisement, but never l:)efore, in modern 
times at least, have these ideas been put for- 
ward as the highest ideal for humanity, nor have 
they ever before been consolidated and embodied 
in a S)^tcm j\s thfey have now been by the 
Germans, and never have they been carried out 
with such scientific and, I might say, even 
diabolical thoroughness. And what is the^ideal 
that Great Britain and her Allies put against 
this German ideal ? First, there is tke ideal of 


nationality. We believe that small nations have 
the right to exist, and that each one has its own 
contribution to make to humanity. We do not 
want to see the whole world composed of people 
drilled by the Prussian drill-sergeant. Then we 
stand for liberty for the individual. Perhaps 
(applause) sometimes both in India and Eng- 
land we think too much of our liberty and too 
little of our duty to the State, but liberty does 
not mean license. And along with individual 
liberty goes the ideal of the political development 
of the people. The German State is in its essence 
hut a handful of military autocrats who hold that 
they have a divine right to rule. Our ideal is 
that of gradual development by which the 
great mosses of mankind shall have a share in the 
government of their counoiies. And, lastly, we 
believe in the supremacy of morality even over 
the State and that in the dealings of the State 
there is a higher law than that of expediency. 
We believe in liberty and in the political deve- 
lopment of the community. Our ideal is not 
that the Government is to be a handful of 
military men. What we stand for is a 
gradual development, by which the broad masses 
of humanity will have a share in the Govern- 
ment of the country, and above all, we stand 
for the supreinacy of morality. 

In view of the tremendous character of the 
issues involved we must carry through this war to 
a victorious close, and • I now wish to mention 
some reasons why 1 think we shall do so. First 
of ail Germany hfia already failed to carry out 
her plan. Some people at present seem a little 
pessimistic. There is apt to an undue oscillation 
between optimism and pessimism. Last year people 
at first were depressed by the rapidity of 
the German advance. Then in the autumn after 
they had recovered from the pessimism created by 
the early German successes, they became unduly 
optimistic. They spoke of the Russian steam 
roller coming up, and some were surprised that 
Russia had not already reached Berlin. But any 
one who knew Germany or anything of the orga- 
nisation of the Germans, of the scale of the 
German armies, of the way in which for the past 
forty-five years she had been preparing, must rea- 
lise that Ljrd Kitchener was right when he said 
that the war would be a long business. Lord 
Kitchener has stated it may be a three years 
war. It may be that Germany may collapse be** 
fore then, but we must not be pessimistic because ^ 
things take a longer time to woi^k than we exp^t. '. 
At the present time some pe<^le afe gciSJjg 
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. about with long faces because Warsaw is to be 
evacuated. evacuation of Warsaw would 

undoubtedly be a great misfortune to the people of 
W-trsaw, for they would have the Germans there. 
But it ought to give the people of this country 
confidence in the Ilussians, who are willing to 
sacrifice that great city for the sake of the com- 
mon cause. But what are the Russians doing ? 
The one thing they do not wish is that theii line 
should be broken. Jt does not matter to them 
very much if Germany oc’cupies a few hundred 
square miles, so long as the Russian Army is intact 
and ready to come back upon the Germans again 
when the time arrives. Those who feel down- 
hearted over the reported evacuation of Warsaw 
will do well to get a map of Russia and try to 
find Poland on it. W^iat a small corner Poland 
is of that mighty Empire ! Let them reflect up- 
on the fate of Napoleon. Napoleon when he invad- 
ed Russia and before ever he started on his march 
to Moscow, had spent the wdnter in Warsaw. The 
Gormans have not ^et reached that point from 
which Napoleon started. 

The chief reason for the Russian retreat is 
the want of munitions. Germany struck \vhon she 
did V)Ocause she thought her foes were unprepared 
and she was right in her belief. Time is a great 
ally that we possess. The Germans have now 
reached the maximum of their strength and 
they have failed in their plan. Their great aim 
w.as to over-run France, capture Paris, destroy the 
French armies, bring France to her knees and 
then turn upon Russia. In that she has failed. 
The French armies are still intact ; the Russian 
line is unbroken, and we are creating new armies 
and vast stores of shells and other munitions of 
war. When the time comes for us to strike we shall 
see the German armies rolled back by the 
victorious troops of our Allies and ourselves. 

The Germans have completely misread the psy- 
chology of other nations. Their acts of fright- 
fulness were intended to strike terror into the 
hearts of the people in France and Belgium, but 
they failed of their effect. What was the meaning 
of the bombardment of unprotected towns and 
the Zeppelin raids* on the watering places in 
Bngliand ? It was to strike terror into the hearts 
of the British people ! But instead of striking 
terror these acts of frightfulness " have sti- 
liSulated recruiting in Great Britain, Boys 
are anxious to go to the front. My own eon 
erntee t Why am I not three years older The 
^en of Oreat when they read of another 


woman or another, child sacrificed, only become 
more anxious to go to the front. That has been 
the only effect of German fiightfulness. Then 
the Germans have misjudged tho strength of 
British Empire. What did they expect was going 
to happen in India ? They expected anarchy to 
break out at once throughout India. They really 
thought that the people, of India would prefer 
tho Prussian dnll-sergeant to the British Gov- 
ernment. The real result of all this frightful- 
iiess has been to make the whole world turn with 
loathing from Germany, so that the term Ger- 
man hoe become a repi’oach. Germany by her 
actions has revolted the conscience of the civilised 
world and it is, I hold, no small asset for the 
Allies that the neutrjil nations of the world 
recognise the fact that the victory of Geimany 
would be a blow to humanity. 

The last' reason why I believe that Germany 
will lose is because her ideal is a retrogi-ade one. 
Others have been looking forward to peaceful 
development — to “ the parliament of man the 
federation of the world.’' We had thc^ight that 
we were making progress. After the Thirty Years^ 
War, when the Germans practised their frightful- 
ness on each other, International Law arose and 
we had trusted that “ frightfulness was a 
thing of tho past, that the i-eign of International 
Law had come in and that the day of wars was 
passing away. But what Germany has done is 
to say that this ought not to be ; that the ideal 
of peace is an ideal begotten of weakness, and that 
the ideal of war is the only true, manly and 
noble ideal. That view, 1 believe, is a relic of 
barbai’ouR times. It* is a retrograde ideal and 
cannot stand. I believe in the development of 
mankind. I believe that man is evolving, leaving 
behind him what there wns of “ the ape and the 
tiger,” but the German ideal praises the ferocity 
of tiger and practises the won ton destructiveness 
of the ape. As a student of history I 
believe I find in history the traces of the working 
of a Divine Pi'ovidence, the indication of the fact 
that there is a moral order in the Universe. It 
is because I believe that the Allies’ ideals are 
more in harmony with this than are the ideals of 
Germany that I believed the Allies will be 
strengthened to carry to a victorious close 
the conflict in which they are engaged for 
liberty and justice. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


'Indian emigration. " 

The Report of the Committee of an Indian 
and a European appointed to repoi t on the 
copdit^on of Indian immigranta in the four 
British Colonies, Trinidad, liritish Guiana or 
Demarara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the Dutch 
Colony of Surinam, contains a number of recom- 
mendations for impro\ting the condition in the 
existing system. They are as follows :• — 

1. Unsuitable einigmnts, men or women, 
should be excluded. Tlie agreements should state 
clearly how misconduct will be punished. The 
proportion of fennaie to male emigrants should Ije 
raised from 40 to oO per cent., and the present 
minimum age limit should be abolished. 

2. In all colonies, punishments prescribed 
should in most cases be reduced and the fines 
imposed should be recoverable in small 
instalments. 

8. The intemperate use of the disciplinary 
provisions of the ordinance should be prevented. 

4. The officers of the Immigration l)opart- 
ment in each colony should lie empowered to 
adjudicate in cases V)rought by employers against 
labourej's so that the concern of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction wdth the enforcement of contracts 
may be minimised if not extinguished. 

T). Separate places of detention should be 
provided for labourers who may be sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

G. Subject to a limitation of the proportion 
of labourers on an individual estate who may 
commute their indentures within a single year, 
the labourer should be entitled at any time to 
commute his indentures by payment of a graduat- 
ed exemption fee. 

7. Facilities for occupying land on a satisfac- 
torily secure tenure should be provided. 

8. The registration of marriages should be 
facilitated. 

9. The special needs of Indian children in the 
matter of primary education should receive 
consideration. 

10. The regulations afl*ecting the grant of 
medical relief to the poorer classes of Indians not 
residing on estates should be revised. 

1 1 . The annual reports of the Immigration 
Department of each Colony should give more 
intelligible and precise information regarding the 
health of indentured immigrants. They should 
also show not only the average earnings of immi- 
grants, bi^t the cost of living and the surplus, 


INDIAN CHILDREN IN NATAL. 

Mr. R. P. Bhatt of Durban in the course of 
an interview with the representative of a Madras 
Journal during his recent visit gave some interest- 
ing facts about the Indians’ life in Natal : 

He remarked that in South Africa there were 
more than five thousand young boys and girls, 
whose proper education needs to be looked after. 
The best arrangements known to him so far are 
only for education up to the Matriculation class , 
Tliere is a University ; there is also a Technical 
College, but the Indians are not allowed admission 
to either. 

In Natal they had started a “ Hindu-Tamil 
Irstitute ” in Prince Edward Street. A sub- 
scription was raised by the ’Hindu residents, and 
the maungeinent is in the hands of sixteen 
Trustees. They have their own building, which 
cost them £500. Their collections amounted to 
to i?700. The main object is to facilitate the 
the study of Tamil which is the mother -tongue of 
a large majority of the Indian residents of Natal. 
The school hours are in the morning and in the 
evening, and thus the students are able to attend 
the Fnglish sidiools dtiving the interval. There are 
at present two hundred students receiving educa- 
tion in the school. Boys and girls study together 
in the same classes. There are three paid teachers 
receiving from j£2 to X'8 a month. One of the 
trustees teaches in the school without any remu- 
neration. They have a spacious ground about 
the school building which they intend utilising 
for outdoor games. Their ambition is to attach 
an English school to their Tamil institution, so 
that their students need not go to any outside 
school for education. They admit boys and girls 
into their school from the age of 7, and some 
remain up to 14, 

DR. ABDURAHMAN. 

Dr. Ismail Abdurahman, who has taken the 
degrees of M.B., B.Ch., at Glasgow University, 
has returned to Cape Town after an absence of 
nearly twenty years from his native land. Dr. 
Ismail was born in Johannesburg, but owing to 
there being no school for coloured children on 
the Rand then, he left South 'Africa when just of 
School -going age and received the whole of his 
preliminary education as well as his University 
training in England and Scotland. 
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NATIVE STxiTES AND TTIE HIDE TRADE. 

A few particulars were recently published, says 
a Bombay correspondent, of an important scheme 
set on foot in some of the Native Sfc<itea of 
Central India to rescue tim lac* trade and some 
of the hide trade from (lerinan and Austrain 
clutches and to raiso the standard of Central 
Indian hides which, under the description of 
llewah hides, had a had name. 

This scheme has been developed considerably 
and hsis received the sanction of the Government 
of India. The now orgiinisation is the result of 
several years’ hard work and is already making 
its way in tlm tlorne markets, tlvoiigh to nothing 
like the extent to winch it should presently 
develop, for the organisatiini now covers the 
territories of eight native states of some 10,000 
square miles, an area (‘onsitlerafily greater than 
the princijiality of WmIcs. In view of the needs 
of tanners in England tho Association is already 
busy on tanning ]>i*oducts, of whicli tliei'c nro 
unlimited quantities in tho Indian forests. 

The States comernod in the undertaking are 
Nagod, Mailiar, IkirMundha, Jaso, Taraun, Panna, 
Chhatarpur and Datia, in Haghelkhand and P>un 
delkhand, while Ajaiga,rh and Hijawar will prob- 
ably join. Tliey liavo formed a company with a 
capital of three lakhs. The States are represent- 
ed on a Board of Dii’eetors. ‘‘ Industrial develop- 
ment,’’ says a niomorandum on the scheme, “ is 
recognised as one of tho great needs of this 
country, and it is confidently believed that this 
scheme will be of immense beneilt to the States 
concwjrned and partiiailarly to the smaller States 
now solely dependent on agriculture, whom it 
should raise to comparative allluence and relieve 
much of the anxiety inseparable from the present 
precarious source of their income.” 

NEWSPAPERS IN MYSORE, 

Sir M. Visveswarayya, tho Dewan of Mysore, 
has suggested that even^^ District in Mysore 
should have its vernacular news-sheet and that 
jMysore should have a good newspaper ; but says 
a contemporary, unless the Government is dis- 
posed to give such papers— -at any rate the pro- 
posed Mysore paper — the fulleqjb liberty to 
criticise men and measures, without degenerating 
into license and libel, it would be better to let 
things remain as they are. • 
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GAEKWAR ON SANSKRIT RESEARCH. 

At the Sanskrit Institute in the city of 
Bangalore II. H. the Gaekw^ar of Baroda opened 
the Mysore Sanskrit Academy on July 24, The 
proceedings were prefaced by an address on 
philosophy by Professor E. M. Ranado of the 
Eergusoii College, Poona, after wiiich the Gaekwar 
speaking at some length wished tho Academy a 
long life of usel’ulnes.s. Approaching the subject 
of philosophy with diflidence, ho said, it was of 
tremendous importance and world- wide interest. 
It started with wonderment which gave place 
stage by stage to mateiialism, iflealism, mysti- 
cism, pantheism, and scepticism. But after 
hearing Mr. Ranade it would be foolish of 
liim to inflict himself on their patience. Indians 
were believed to bo a spiritual people, and 
it was gratifying that their young men should 
devote their mental energies to the study of 
their ancient |)liilo.so[)hy. He hoped that the 
result would not bo to foster vanity in them, 
for if a country was to progress and hold its 
own it must know its fact, to appreciate its 
present and to contemplate its future industrious- 
ly nor should they study their past history in a 
narrow moi*bid way, or waste time in investigat- 
ing matters beyond their ken. There was a limit 
oven to knowledge, but it was tho duty alike of 
the princes and well to-do gentlemen to bring 
knowledge to their follow men needing it. It 
was beriehcial to all from the cottage to the palace. 

THE STATE OF LIMBDI. 

Few people are acquainted with the Limbdi 
State, a second class State in Kathiawar with an 
average annual land revenue of two lakhs and a 
half. Though small, Limbdi is making good 
progress in all directions. It has introduced a 
municipal system, and it is pleasing to learn that 
the non -official members take an active interest 
in the aiiairs of the town. Primary education 
throughout the State is free, and is also compul- 
sory in most of the villages. The State maintains 
25 schools, one of which is a High School and 
another a Girl’s school, 

BHAWALPUR AND THE WAR. 

The offer of the Darbar of Bhawalpur State to 
contribute Bs. 25,000 towarcis expenses of 
the War been accepted. 
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, V ^MAHAR4JA SCINDIA’S (UFT. 

His Highness the Maharaj^i Scindia of Gwalior 
has presented, through His Excellency the Vice- 
(• 05 % to the Minister of IMunitions the snui of 
£ 6,000 for expenditure in such a niannor as may 
be found most useful. Mr. Lloyd George has 
gratefully accepted the gift. 

INDIAN PRINOKS AND THE WAR. 

t 

Prominent among tho Indian princes of the 
Bombay Presidency who have given practical 
proofs of their loyalty in the hinir of the Empire’s 
trial is His Highness the Mahariija of Hhavnagar 
who has now oifered to Government the use of his 
State railway workshops for the purpose of manu- 
facturing munitions. His Highness has contribut- 
ed £1,400 (Rs. 21,000) to the new War Loan. 
This will be an incentive to other Chiefs of 
Kathiawar and also to the subjects of the Bhav- 
nagar State. The Maharaja of Panjia has con- 
tributed £2,000 (Rs. 30,000) tow^ards the 
English War Loan. The Maiiaraja of Bhavnagar 
has also ado[»ted measures in his Stnte to disseminate 
correct news as to the progress of tho war, and 
to explain to his subjects the righteousness and 
justice of Great Britain’s cause. 

INDIAN CHIEFS AND THE WAR. 

The Maharaja of Rewah, who has ottered the 
Government of India yet another aeroplane for 
military service — he has already given one which 
has done good work in Egypt — is one of the first 
Indian Chiefs to take an active intere.st in 
aeronautics. When it was decided to start a 
flying school at Sitapur, with a view to gaining 
experience of aviation under Indian conditions, 
the Maharaja immediately presented to the school 
an aeroplane of Royal Aircraft factory design and 
the first flights made at the school, in February, 
1914, were with that machine, known as the 
Rewah Aeroplane. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar 
ottered his State railway workshops to H E. the 
Viceroy for adaptation and use as a shell factory, 
lii.s Excellency has accepted the otter. 

STATE AID TO INDUSTRIES IN MYSORE. 

One of the latest acts of the Government of 
Mysore is the sanction accorded in a modified 
form to the proposal of the Econoiigtic Conference 
to aid sericulture by State loans. To begin with 
loans to the extent of Rs. 5,000 in each case will 
be granted for building rearir»g houses on improv- 
ed lines and raising mulberry plantations. The 
rate of interest charged is to bo limited to .5 per 
cent, per annum and repayment spread over a 


period of ten years. The experiment is of more 
than local interest. If it succeeds in resuscitating 
and improving the old industry of the State it is 
bound to be largely followed in other parts of 
India. 

H. H. THE NIZAM AND THE WAR. 

At a dinner recently giv^en by H. H. the Nizam* 
to the leading nobles and European guests, the 
British Resident in proposing the lioalth of His 
Highness made the following observations : — 

“ One of the most remarkable things about the 
war, as haa not often been said .already, is this 
spontaneous and unaninious feeling of loyalty to 
the British thi one on tho part of tho Chiefs and 
the people of India. But nowhere has this fooling 
been more apparent and unshakeahle than in 
Hydeiahad. When Turkov’s unfortunate entrance 
into the conflict on the sido of our enemies might 
have made things e.spiMually dillicult for His 
Highno.s.s, tho ruler of the largest and most im- 
portant Mahomodan State in India, not only did 
His Highness at the very outset undertake to 
contribute a very laige sum of money, sutticient 
for the upkeep of two regiment, s at the front, and 
a further lage sum to tho War Relief Fund, but 
what is perhaps still more important, ho has by 
his wise statesmanship and oxam])lo managed to 
keep the largt*. population of this city })eaceful and 
loyal and law Jibiding so that they have shown no 
sympathy whatfu (u* wdth our enemies and there 
has been no sorioiis trouble of any kind. I feel 
sure that wlietlier the war lasts a long time or 
not this eminently satisfactory state of things 
will continue.’' 

STATISTICS OF GWALIOR STATE. 

The first volume of this publication issued by 
the Department of Commerce and Industry otters 
.some very interesting information upon the inter- 
nal affairs of a progressive and flourishing native 
state. The State has an area of 25,130 square 
miles and a population of 3,101,874 persons. The 
density ranges from 232 to 89 per square mile. 
The .soil is fertile, the rainfall moderate and, assist- 
ed by irrigation works* already numbering 686 , 
the soil is highly productive supporting 63 per 
cent, of tho population. Tho foree^ts are rich in 
useful timbers and other products giving a 
revenue of over a lakh of rupees. The minerals 
include good day, limestones, mica, fuller’s earth, 
tin oxide, gold, mercury, cinnabar, and the mate- 
rial, naturally proportioned, for making pcrtland 
cement. The building stone of Gwalior is famous. 
Commerce and Industries support 21 per cent, of 
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the population. The cotton trade in its various 
branches finds occupation for about 80 factories, 
while tanning, flour milling, oil pressing, distill- 
ing, boot-making, printing, soap- making, dyeing, 
metjil and wood working flourish in the Htfite. 
Owing to the variety of its natural products the 
^Stato has, by its example and aid, given 
much encoiirageniGiit to industrial work. 
Large sums have been spent on experimental 
factories all of which have not loalised the 
expectations of the Government, hut in every 
case valuable experience was obtained that proved 
the absolute necessity of ong!igir)g men of 
experience and probity in the conduct of any 
enterprise. Each of these qualities is e(]ually 
necessary for success. The Gwalior light railways 
have given a considerai)le stimulus to the mecha- 
nical arts of the State, and its workshops that 
make and rejjair tlie rolling slock are an excellent 
school for iron -workers and (jarpenters who are 
able to get thei]- preparatory training in the 
Technical School at Gwalior. We lio])o soon to 
hear of the starting ^.f a j)ortl!iud cement works, 


says the Jayaji Pratap^ to utlisc\,tho valuable 
product found in t>he State. Coal supplies are 
not too far ofl‘ for economy of manufacture, and a 
good market will be found in almost every direc- 
tion around and within the territories oJ:‘ the* 
Maharaja. The proper proportioning of handi- 
craft and agriculture oflers a very interesting 
and important problem to the Department of 
Education, especially at the i>resent time when 
so much is spoken and written about the ca])ture 
of German and other industries. We are still a 
long way olf such a j)Osition, continues the same 
journal, but if wo can only realise what are the 
most immediately necessary tilings for our indus- 
trial classes to know and see that those things are 
taught ellectively, every day should bring us 
niiarer to our object. Gwalior has expended 
enormous sums t,o sustain the war in which the 
.safety of the Hritisli Empire is at stake. This 
wealth ca.n giily be recovered through the careful 
development of the industry and commerce of 
the State.. 
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RESOURCES OF (iEUMAN EAST AFRICA. 

The quai'Uu’ly lutllHin o! ihv Institute^ 

examines the economic resources of German 
Colonies, dealing particulaidy with the agricul- 
tural and forest products of <Jorman East Africa. 
It says : “ Those products include copra, ground- 
nuts, sesame seeds, oil ])alms, castor oil, bees- 
wax, cotton, wild rubber, collee, grain, tuberous 
plants, sugar cane, an^ tobacco. All these pro- 
ducts are in native, hands. In addition the 
German East Africa Company conducts a con- 
siderable Sisal hemp industry — over X .*167,000 
worth was exported in 1 9 1 2 — and Europeans are 
also responsible for the cultivation of cotton, 
kapok, plantation rubber, and gutta £»ercba. 
The exports of the two last named products for 
1912 reached a coiuBined value of over X362,000. 
Germany has been receiving the bulk of the 
products, but a certain amount, of plantation 
rubber, collee, copal, bides and skins (of which 
the total exported value for 1912 was over 
X 203,000), and ivory have been coming to «the 
United Kingdom.” 


JAPANESE TRADE IN INDIA. 

“ riermany has been ousted from the Indian 
markets,” says the Am/rita Bazar Patrikay “ but 
Hnecpjally formidable octopus is gradually ocenpy- 
hig its place. The authorities are no doubt 
aware tliat, if the war continues a year more, 
Japan will flood our country with her cheap and 
nasty articles of sorts which have now become a 
necessity with us.” Commenting on this the 
Statesman remarks : — 

“ Nothing h.as been more noticeable in Calcutta 
or Bombay during the past twelve months than 
the enormous influx of Japanese that has taken 
place. The phenomenon obtrudes itself at every 
point — in the streets, in the shops, in the hotels 
and at places of entertainment. It is easy to 
imagine, of course, that at Simla and Delhi the 
phenomenon has not yet become sufficiently 
marked to attract attention. But as to the per- 
vasiveness of the Japanese at every centre of 
commercial impoitance there can be no question 
whatever.” 
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^ BANANA FLOUR. 

The manufacture of banana meal or flour as a 
regular industry promises to bo an ofibct of the 
Ivar realised in Jamaica. The diminished sales 
of bananas, says Po'pular Scimce Siftings, have led 
to careful experiments, and a Consular report 
states that in one of these 537 pounds of fruit 
yielded 138 pounds of flour, the cost being low 
enough to make selling at two pence a pound very 
profitable. Mixed with wheat flour, the banana 
meal makes satisfactory and nutritious broad and 
cakes that housewives aie urged to try. For 
bread the material may be equal to or somewhat 
less than the wheat flour, and for plain cake or 
gingerbread the banana meal may be substituted 
entirely for other flour, the other ingredients 
usually being added. 

DYE STUFFS; 

A Press Communique states : — * 

While the question of the supply of dyestiifls 
to consumers in the United Kingdom is regarded 
as of primary importance, it is also considered by 
^'His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India a matter of urgent necessity tliat olForts 
should be made to furnish the Indian textile 
industries with the fair pioportion of the colour- 
ing imatters produced by English works, and this 
view of the matter has been brought to the notice 
of British manufactures by the Hoard of Trade. 

Licenses to export dye from the United King- 
dom to India have been granted by the Home 
Government almost without exception, but it has 
been occasionally necessary, in con.sid(3ration of 
the requirements of the United Kingdom :ind 
other parts of the Empire, to reduce tlie (juanti- 
ties applied for. 

JAPAN'S NEED OF IRON. 

One of the main factors in Japan’s present 
attitude toward Chinn, wiiies a correspondent in 
Tokyo to a conteinporary, js her desire to secure 
control of the valuable iron mines of that country. 
Japan has long cherished an ambition to assume 
the hegemony of East Asia,, for the ])rotection of 
Oriental races no less than for her own security 
as the greatest Empire of the East. She is 
assured f.hat supremacy cannot be attained and 
held without war, and war is impossible without 
isommand of vast supplies of iron. Japan looks 
at GeimaOy and England, and she sees that their 
strength is largely, if not wholly, due to their 
facility in iron. Of the more than 60,000,000 
Germans, over 20,000,000 make a living, directly 


or indirectly, from iron. Germany, says a leading 
Japanese thinker, is now bent upon securing 
control of the iron mines of France and Belgmm. 
At the present rate of consumption her own re- 
sources will be exhausted in about 30 years. 

In the face of tlieso circumstances, Japan con- 
siders her own condition. She has no iron mineS' 
to speak of. Japan is dependent for her supply 
of iron ore on China. That she should be 
dependent on aliens at all is regarded by her 
statesmen as a fatal weakness. The present war 
has taught her new and valuable lessons in this 
respect. At present all her shipyards are fully 
occupied. Should emergency call for the sudden 
laying down of a new battleship Japan would be 
helpless. 'The only way out of it is to secure in 
China the valuable mining concession formerly 
hold by Germany, and even more also. This is 
the secret of Japan’s attitude toward China. 

PA PER M A \ IJ F ACTUKE. 

An American patent has been taken out for 
removing ink fi om printed paper in order to pro- 
duce a white paper pulp from the old paper stock 
without loss of fibre in the process. The old 
stock, after being first cleansed is cut into small 
pieces, and is tj(?atcil with a soap solution, and 
agitated sulliciently, while in contact with the 
solution, to cause ovcjry part of the paper to come 
in contact with it. and also to cause the faces of 
the pieces of paper to rub against one another 
and against the tank, so that snflicient friction 
might be produced to loosen the ink from the 
pieces of paper. After tliey have been subjected 
to the action of the solution, the niatorial is 
washed in clear water. It is stated that in this 
way a perfectly white pulp, with practically no 
loss of material, is obtained for use in the 
ordinary manner. 

MANfJFAUniRE OF MUNITIONS. 

The (JentruL Xems correspondent at Calcutta 
cables that the in.anufacture of war material on a 
large scale is about to commence immediately in 
India. A special munitions department will be 
created, and Mr. Victor Bay ley, of the Rilway 
Board, is to be appointed Superintendent of 
Munitions. 

GERMANY'S NEED OF INDIAN HIDIB. 

After the w^r has been in progress for a year, 
says the Oe^Xentt^x Statesman, it seems to have 
dawned upon Simla that a large and profitable 
bucinesB is passing between neutral countries and 
the enemy in Indian hides. It is notorious that 
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in this as in other matters the Germans had made 
elaborate preparations for the strugj^le, and that 
enormous quantities of hides were shipped to 
Germany from India before the gauntlet was 
flung down to Europe. There isrejison to believe, 
however, that in spite of this foresight Germany 
is in danger of running short of leather, if indeed 
she has not already done so. If she is not faced 
by the prospect of a leather famine, she will owe 
this to the good offices of the neutral countries 
whoso complicity in varying degrees is indicated 
by the order which has just been issued by the 
Government of India restricting the export of 
hides from this country for the future. It can- 
not but strike the ohservor as remarkable that 
some such measuros wore not inaugurated eleven 
months ago. * 

BENGAL INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT. 

In accepting the Ifou’ble Mr. Ranerjee/s Reso- 
lution at the Ikuigal Legislative Council Meeting 
on July 28th to take measures to give ellect to 
the recornmeiidatiotis made in the re[)ort on the 
Industrial development of Bengal, the HonMde 
Mr. Beatson Bell made a long speech. Tie said : - 

** Tim Government will give every pati*onage 
and support to industries. A special oflir^er as 
Director* of Industries will ])e a,ppoiiited, who 
with his expert knowledge will be able to decide 
what industries will he suitable. There have 
been many failures.” He compared Indian indus- 
tries with an old graveyard, in which there were 
several old and crumbling graves, showing the 
ruins of industries, and new graves dug for the 
burial of dying industries. “ Inhere are many 
failures, but if the Indians have hundreds of 
failures the European countries >vhoso industries 
are flourishing now, had thousands of them. 
Indians must try and try, and try again. There 
have been many causes of failure, of Vhich the 
starting of unsuitable industries is one. The 
selection and location of an industry is a very im- 
portant thing for success. Next thei^e is also a 
great difficulty regarding getting infoimation of 
existing industries. Mr*. Beatson Bell referred to 
the glass industry of Bengal and said that good 
Bands for the manufacture of glass were not 
available there. Ho yef erred also to the difficulties 
of the match, tinning and other industries. 

He also referred to the silk industries of Mur- 
sbedabad, specially with regard te the coloured 
silk handkerchief, which he named the “ Oarml- 
ohael handkerchief”, in commemoration of an 
amusing episode and the liking of H. E. Iford 
Oarmiobael for this sort of bai&dkerohief • 


WORKSHOPS AND MUNITIONS. 

India writes : — there has been a splendid 
response by the worksliop.s and factories all over 
India, and labour is declared to be eager. The 
Times reports that arrangements base * been 
completed by which all railway worksliops, eight 
large maniifacturers, and a large number of jute 
mills will produce munitions. It is believed tluit 
tho resources of the ccunfry, if fully developed, 
will produce substantial results, as India is now a 
steel- producer and the engineering shops have 
been greatly expanded. 

INDUSTRIKS AND TEXTILES. 

Lecturing before the Indian Guild of Science 
on the “ Industries allied to textile.s,” Mr. Kanta- 
wala. manager of the Maharajah’s Mills, Baroda, 
said : — 

Since the outhre.ak of tho War the great ques- 
tion before llie Indian mill-owners has been how 
to obtain the null stores .at reasonable rates. 
Owing to increased cost of these, many mills 
necessaiily have been working at a loss. At- 
tempts hitherto made in India for proditcing inirt 
accessories, liave failed as one factory attempted 
to imuiufacturo many things at a time. 

The lectuim* s.aid tliat s}>ecialising in manu- 
facture was absolutely necessary. Only a want of 
initiative and lack of co-operation had stood 
in the way of success. In India there were 
more than dOO mills and not a single factory 
for the production of bobbins. Japan had 
only .14 mills and had a first class bobbin fac- 
tory. The most important of mill stores 
chemical dye products and sizing material 
hjiving stopped coming form Germany, the case of 
Indian mills was pitiful indeed. Though England 
was making great efforts to i)roduce these, it 
was a very difficult matter. The lecturer asked: — 
“ Will it not be possible for the Government of 
India to follow the Government of England and 
iiiako efforts to float in India a Dyo Studs Com- 
pany with a capital of about Rs. 2 crores, the 
Government subscribing one third of the sum ? ” 
Apart from this we have in India natural dye- 
stufts which can produce very beautiful and lasting 
shades, and at the present time there is no reason 
why the mill-owners should not make a joint 
effort to utilise them on a larger scale* 

COAL FOR THE WAR. 

The Transvaal coal owners have offered ’ to the 
Imperial Government a gift of 100,000 tons of 
coal. 
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’CLEANSING CUllTAINS. 

Art muslin curtains shoul(i never be washed in 
warm water. Make a lather with hot water, and 
when^ it is nearly cold wash the curtains. If 
these are green, add a little vinegar ; if lilac or 
pink, a little ammonia. Salt will set the colour 
of black and white muslin. 

STATE TECHNICIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following State Technical scholars have been 
selected to proceed to England this year: — (1) 
Mr. E. C. llenritjucs, architecture ; (2) Mr. C. P. 
Shah, pottery ; (d) Mr. U. N. Banerji, mechanical 
engineering ; (4) Mr. O. L. D’Souza, electrical 
engineering ; (b) Mr. Argan D.is, textile industry ; 
(6) Mr. Kha-gendninath Ghosh, electrical engineer- 
ing ; (7) Mr. Khalil Ahmad, metal woi'k. Two 
scholarships tenable in India have been granted 
to Messrs. Raghunath Shivaram Sathe and Nara* 
sinha Gopal Pal for a course of instruction in the 
pressing and refining of cotton oil. 

WAR MUNITIONS. 

The Bengal Technical Institute, which recent- 
ly equipped its workshops for giving up-to-date 
scientific training to its students oflered to help 
Government in the manufacture of war muni- 
tions, and the Government having been satisfied 
with the capacity and eipiipinent of the InvStitute 
has accepted the otter, and it is understood tluit 
its plant will be utilised for the manufacture of 
munitions. 

INDIAN WHEAT IN ENGLAND. 

Indian wheat had for a long time but little 
demand in England ; and it was the advent of 
the Pusa variety that gave a favourable market 
to our produce. Jn any case in a crisis like the 
present British iTiill(;rs would have willingly 
extended their patronage to Indian vareities of 
wheat if larger (juantities had been placed on the 
English market. But as His Excellency the 
Viceroy most thoughtfully decided India's 
requirements was first to be met, and accordingly 
an embargo had to be. placed on all private 
exports. How beneficial tins decision has proved 
is now within the experience of all in Northern 
India. The stringency of the last few months 
was to a large extent due to theu closing of the 
Dardanelles, and, therefore, the Government of 
India were fully justifiecl in diyising restrictive 
measures. This is fuly home out by the following 
statement which shows shipments of wheat 
received in England from August 1st, 1914 to 
May 8th, 1915 : — 


[August 1915, 


N . S. and Canada 
Russia 
Danube, itc. 

India 

Argentine 
Australasia 
Other countries 


1014-15. 1915-14. 

Quarters. Quarters. 

38,531,000 22,434,000 

246.000 10,275,000 

26,000 6,062,000 

1.613.000 1,962,000 

6.735.000 2,548,000 

80,000 5,283,000 

209.000 865,000 


Total 47,440,000 55,429,000 

Thus, there has been a falling off in shipments 
trom Russia cf over 16 million quarters, from 
anuhe of about 6 million quarters and from 
Australasia of some 5] millions. If the Govern- 
ment of India had not devised restrictive measures 
in place of the i>i oseiit decrease, of nearly 350 000 
quarters from India there would have been a 
tremendous increase with all the attendant hard- 
ships and privations to consumers, especially in 
Northern India. 


HOSTILE FIRMS IN INDIA. 

The committee of the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce have addressed the Local Govern- 
ment, expressing disap]>ointment and appi*eheii- 
sion at the remarks recently made by Sir William 
Clarke to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject of the liquidation of hostile firing 
The Chamber insists that within as short a time 
as is practicable evei y hostile firm in India should 
cease ahsolutly to as an entity, and that all 
possibility of the immediate resuscitation of these 
firms os going concerns after the war should 
bo entirely retuoveJ. 


GLASSWAllE JN INDIA. 

The lion. Mr. llo.it.son Bell has lost no time on 
returning from Diiccain making personal enquiry 
concerning the glnss-workers in Harrison Rood 
and the makeis of quinine tubes. It will be 
remenibei-ed that in the last Council meeting held 
at Dacca, he announced that the Inspector- 
General of rribons had had much difficulty, smee 
the out-break of the war, in procuring glass tubes 
for quinine. These tubes were formerly obtained 
from Austria. Recently the Hon. Member had 
a ^further discussion with some glass- workers at 
his office whesr they were shown specimens of 
glass-tubes and were asked to submit the price 
and the quantity they are able to supply, H is 
hoped their report will be availed of in advaneinff 
their new industry. ® 
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DRAINAGE WORKS IN EGYPT. 

In spite of •the financial stringency which is 
being felt in Egypt, as in all other parts of the 
world at the present time, siifiicient funds have 
been, and will be, found to complete the import- 
ant new drainage works at Cairo. Commenced 
in 1909, at a time when the native treasury was 
overllowing, the carrying out of the scheme, 
destined to convert both old and new Cairo from 
an exceptionally unhealthy into a thoroughly 
sanitary town, has been cjii’efnlly kept in the 
front rank of the (Snvcrnrnent's general scheme 
for the improvement of tlie capital. Lord 
Kitchener, from the time of bis assuming the 
post of British Agent, insisted u])on the drainage 
scheme being proceeded witli ; tbe results of the 
work are now apparent, the undertaking having 
been recently publicly o[)ened by the new 
Minister for Public Works. Tbe scheme has 
entailed the outlay of some £ E 2,000,000, of 
which, up till now, about £ E 1,500,000 has been 
paid. The undertakiag is fully expected to prove 
remunerative fiurii the first and eventually to 
return the whole amount of the original cost to 
the Egyptian Governinent. 

AGRICUT.TURE AS A\ ART. 

Mr. D. T. (‘hadwick. Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, writes in the course of an article in a 
recent issue of the Conwionweal • 

Although much is heard of agricultural science, 
agriculture itself is largely an art. It is correct 
to speak of agricultural science in the sense of 
the application of exact and ordered knowledge to 
agriculture, but the farmer know.s that much of 
his success depends on his practical skill. It is 
useless to sow good seed ot especially good variety 
if the land is not kept clean of weeds or is not 
properly ploughed and prepared. The value 
of new implements depends not only on their 
intrinsic virtues, but on the skill with which 
they are handled. The ryot knows that the 
possession of this practical personal skill is 
of more importance in farming than anything 
else ; and the caution, which for the reasons 
given above is inherent in him, is likely 
to turn rapidly to active distrust if he 
discovers that the person who is urging him to 
adopt changes has little or no practical familiarity 
with farming operations. If, hoifever, he sees 
that the preacher is also by training and instinct 
a farmer, he is much more ready to listen to him 
and welcome him as a member of the great faiflily 
of agriculturists, 


HOMBAyMILK SUPPLY. 

The Government of Bombay has appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the (juestion of milk 
supply in huge towns. I’lio Gunnnittee includes 
Mr G. E. Keatings, Director of Agriculture, 
Dr. Harold Mann, at wlio.se instance the Com- 
mittoo is appointed, Maj«r Walker, Ruperin- 
tendent, Veterinary 1 )epartrn(‘nt, Mr. Spearman 
of the Government Military Dairy, Kirkee, and 
the managers of two local I )airy Con»panies. 
The Committee is to go into the (piestions of 
suitable localities for scientific dairying, the 
supply of fodd(‘j‘, transport facilities, metliods of 
organisation and control and Government assist- 
ance. The (Join mil tee is to repoi’t before the end 
ol November. 

A VIEW OF THE MILK PRO 15 LEM. 

In a pastoral and agricultural country like 
Tndi.a, w’rites the Meufras Titnes^ where the cow is 
an object of supreme \vorsJnp and whei*e the 
slaughter of cattle for food is a crime of the first 
magnitude, there ought to bo no dilliculty about 
the supply of milk. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is as every housewife knows a difficult 
matter to buy good milk, or even to buy it at all. 
This is due, we take it, to the fact that dairy- 
farming is not an industry that is natural to 
India. In India, in the days of old, vGien largo 
towns were few, and when a town was no moio 
than a congeries of villages, every man who 
wanted milk kept a cow^ of his own. Even now 
an Indian citizen of standing usually has his own 
cow or cows for the supply of his household. 
Now conditions, however, have arisen. Cities 
have grown up, and people live in crowded streets, 
in which the domestic cow would be an impossi- 
bility. Foreigners also have come into the land, 
who are accustomed to buy milk and not to keep 
cows The “ milkman of the city has been 
brought into existence ; but he has been tried 
and has been found wanting ; and his days are 
likely before long to be numbered. His 
enormities are too many, and even Govern- 
ments have recognised that the “milkman 
is not a happy institution. The Madras 
Government have encouT'aged the Corpomtion of 
Madras to experiment with model co'v^sheds ; but 
the Mysore Government has gone farther, and 
has formulated a scheme for the direct en- 
couragement of the industry of dairy farming. 
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CHEMICAL MANURES. 

Raw miVieral phosphates may be roughly class- 
ed into (1) amorphous or* “ earthy^*’ calcium 
phosphate, (2) crystalline calcium phosphate and 
(3) phosphates of iron and aluminium. Finely 
grounid calcium phosphate cannot b(3 applied with 
equal success to soils of all types. It would 
appear that the ainor[»hous material is most suit- 
able for use on soils of an acid character or tliose 
rich in humus. The** })hosphat(*s of akuniniuiu 
and iron which contain 22 to 30 per cent, of 

phosphoric acid are usually stat.cd to be of con- 
siderable less value, for agricultural purposes, than 
the raw calcium* phosphate. The best method of 
applying raw phosphates would appear to bo to in- 
corporate thoroughly the finely ground materials 
with the soil as tlieir availability for crop produc- 
tion depends to some t^xtont on the carbon dioxide, 
acidic matter, and the nitric acid resulting fiom 
the nitrification in the soil. The results of experi- 
ments conducted at various jdacos indicate 
that finely grouml amorphous calcium pho.s- 
phate is the most suitable form of raw phos- 
phate for use as a manure. 

DlSTllKSS IN FAST IIENCIAL. 

From the statement of the ITon’ble Mr. 
Reatson Hell in the D.lccm Legislative Council it 
will be seen that owing to tlie war, the cultiva- 
tors in the district of Noakliali and Tipperah 
have suffered losses through the slump in jute 
which amouiite<l in the aggrogjito to upwards of 
two erores and thirty-eight lakhs of rupees. Not 
only were the cultivaboi s badly )iit, but their depen- 
dents, the landless labourers wlio help them with 
their crops, have also suffered gre.atly, and of 
these there is a specially large number in Noak- 
hali and Tipprah. The winter rice crop was dis- 
appointing, but the coming crops are very promis- 
ing, and when they ai’O reaped the temporary dis- 
tress occasioned by the conditions outlined above 
may be expected to disappear. Mi'. Reatson Bell 
quoted figure.s indicating that the Hver.age price 
of food 'grains, that almost infallible guide to 
famine conditions, is by no means excessively high, 
and denied tliat any death bad been traced to 
starvation. The situation has been complicated 
however by the recent Hoods, which have undoubt- 
edly given rise to acute distress in certain loca- 
lities. The Government, after "careful local 
ifiquiries by Mr*. Beatson Bell, liave placed some 
three lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Com- 
missioner of (Jhittagong for employment in relief 
of distress especially in the shaj>e of agriculture 
loans. 


[Augui^ 

PLANT- FOOD FOR SOILS. 

That the presence in the soil of certain rare 
and usually disregarded elements may greatly 
affect plant growth is gradually becoming recog- 
nised. In experiments reported to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, maize grew fairly well for 
some weeks on distilled watei* alone, and then 
suddenly came to a stand-still showing that some 
essential food mateiial was lacking. The plant 
flourisheil wlien fed with a solution in spring 
water of compounds of nitrogn, phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, silicon, iron, 
manganese, zinc, sulphur, and chlorine. In 
tests with tho compounds in distilled water, 
it was proved that even these eleven elements 
were not sufiicient, and normal growth resulted 
only when to them were added aluminium, boron, 
ffuorinc jind iodine. Tho infiiience of fluorine 
was one of tho striking facts demonstrated, 
Ar.senic l»ad the effect of a })oison, and when 
present in tlio soil cau.sed appreciable lessoning of 
growth. 

CO-OPKKATIVE AGRICUl.TH RAJ. RANKS, - 

An aiticle in the Inter national Iierieio of 
Miaslous^ by tho Rev. W. hk Wilkie Brown, 
draws attention to the value of Co-operative 
Agricultural Banks, not only as .a means of 
improving tho material eondition of the people 
hut also aiul ehielly an a means of education. 
Dependence upon ioreign aid is apt to be the 
weakness of tho Indian Christian Church, and 
theio are few more offectix e ways of counteract- 
ing it than by initiating tho people into the ways 
of co-operative ellbrt. Mr, Brown’s own experi- 
ence has b(3en gained in the Deccan, working 
among “ untoiudmbles ” who have been accustom- 
ed for generations to depend for a living upon the 
charitable doles given to them in return for 
boating the drum every evening before the village 
idols. Starting a few years ago with £4,000 of 
borrowed capital, the.se people have now not only 
repaid £1,600 of that sum, but the reserve fund 
of their bank, built up by the surplus interest 
that they pay foi* their own loans over tlmt which 
they pay on the capital, amounts to £346. This 
reserve is designed in course of time to buy out^ 
the original capital, so that^the bank may tmame 
the people's own. 
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(JKRMAN WAR HOOKS. 

Professor Orainh stiil.s tluit (leirnany w.m.s 
producing nearly sovm luindred hooks a year 
bearing, directly oi- indirectly, on wai-. Tlicie 
were not wanting a f(" sober voices to warn 
Oermany against the ni.nlness ^be wa.s devolojdng, 
but little attention was paul t<o tbem. Joseph 
M’t^abe, in tlH‘ Sinptf^mth Ce'tihmf. 

SWINHOllNK ANM> WAITS Dl NTON. 

Mr. Pdnuind (lossi* has completed a monograph 
on Swinbiiino foi the Knglish Men of Ijctteis. 
and subject and writei’ sjike imjiai t unusual into- 
vest to what is cei tain to be a valn.ilde addition 
to a notable soi ies Mr. < Jo.sse’s conti ibution on 
the poet to the third voluin*' of the .second sn[»- 
pleiiKMit of the L. X. IJ , (nca.^ioned, it may be 
i‘ecall(‘d, some (‘oi I espondeiice in tla‘ /'////e.s* three 
^e:u■s^go, audit i," pi^sMbh- tlie annoiinemnent 
he is engaged on a lullei biograpliy of Swin 
burne wall, to not a f(*w, comk* as a surprise. A 
Life of AVatts l>untori is in preparation, f(>i wdiich 
the wddow of till' p()(‘t. and (litie will b(M*bielIy 
responsible. Mi. (Josse wa.-, on intimate terms 
w’itli both Swiiiiairiie and Wat ts 1 >unt.on-~be 
liad known S\vinburm‘ for <inite forty >«*ars---and 
while in lii'^ liiograpliy In* wii| deal witli the early 
life and de\ eIo]'mr‘nt epoeii of .\ . (!, Swinhurne, 
the eompMiiionslii]» and homo life of tli(‘ tw’o men 
wdll haNe more prouiinema* in the Wati^ l>unton 
biogi aphy. 

ArriM'a lATios or larEUAitv sKRvrcKs. 

We are glad to note that His llighne-s the 
Xaw.ab of Hyderabad l)e<'can has bi-en pleased to 
grant a life pension of Its. 2‘2r> pei mensem to 
that Veteran Lrdn Journalist, Maul\i Mahhub 
A lam, the Proprietor and Kditor of tlio 
Ahhha‘t\ Lahore, in recognition of his life long 
service to the Uidu Literature As the name of 
Ihts Maulvi tffahib, whom w^o may riglitly call one 
of the Pioneers of I'rdu Journalism in the I’nnja.b, 
is too well and widely known in the journali.stic 
world to call for an irrtrod action, we are sure, 
the news will be received with mutdi gratification 
evei*y where, for with all the differences of views 
which he has witli some of his conleinporai’ies 
in Lahore, there can be no denying that he is the 
oldest living journalist in the Punjab, whose own^ 
life furnishes a typical instance of self help. 
— The Khaim Admoate, 

93 


niTKiiATirnr. rin. in hkiTak. 

Under the In-mi of Litrratuie and the Press, 
we find the follovNing riMi, vi ks In the Uvhar 
Adrninistration Uepoit for P.ilJ-ld - 

“ The Vernacular IVess ir. Ihdiai' ;ifjd Orissa is 
{•omparntivei}' unimportar.t. ( the “-ixtei n 
Vei iiacular papers published in 1 0 I ,‘i noTT‘ has a 
wide circulation or is estijilisiied on a .•-ound 
financial basis. Certain periodicals in I i‘dii made 
themselves conspicuous by tho vii uleiice of their 
articles on the Balkan War and tlie (-awn pore 
Mosque case, hut the demand of security under 
the Press Act put an end to the most olijection- 
ahle of them. Of the English papers the most 
important aie the ‘ Biharoe ’ and the ‘ Express ' 
piiljhshed in Patna, the * Bihar Standard ’ in 
M u/.afl‘ar])uv, ai d 'Star of LtKal ’ in C^ittack. 
'rhe tone of those papers w.is nn tlie whole good. 
They expressy^d sincane gi at ilicatioij at His 
Excellenr‘\ the \ iceroy'^ \isit to tli^ ProAincein 
Occiunhci li'UJ arid welcomed the pro[iosals for 
the estaidisliment oi a ^epnab* High (’ouitand 
1 ni\ersits at Patna.’ 

TMi: AMEKK AN \OVi:i, 

P»oth in llction and in liteiary ciiticism, Loid 
P>i yce is impresstMl by the caie and finish to be 
foil ml in the American contribution as is evident 
liom his ol>sei vatioiis in tlu‘ XortL Arnerirau 
Her ip w — 

Tlie American novel,” he writes, '•‘is now no 
longer content to depict phases of local life, 
tlioiigli that is still elTectively done, and the 
romantic element that has long been associateil 
with till* Par ^Vest is nov\^ .so fast fading away 
that it will soon i*ease to be available for ‘ local 
coloi ' But several of the best writers of to-day 
are gra failing with the newer issues of life, 
in an imaginative way, and in a more 
‘ continental ' spiiit, so to speak, than any of 
their piodecessors. They are less influenced 
by Prench model.s than most of cur English 
writers have been ; and in their hands tenlisni 
does not so much occupy itself with small 
details. One is iiow struck by the piesence 
of wdmt European travellers wlien they return 
from America used to complain of as wanting 
there ; 1 mean delicate elaboration in work- 
manship,” 

Lord Bryce notices a similar advance in criti- 
cism, and inclines to attribute part of the credit 
for this to the high standard of book reviewing 
maintained by Wendell P. Garrison in the New 
York “ Nation. ” 
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. X)B. NAOROJI AND flIR P. M. MEHTA. 

The meeting of the Senate of the Bombay 
University which was held recently in the Univer- 
sity Hall, under the chairmanship of Sir N. G. 
Ohandavarkar, transacted some important items 
of business, the most prominent of which was the 
conferring of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws on two of India's most prominent citizens, 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, the rand Old man of India, 
and the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta. Eloquent 
tributes were paid to the sterling careers of both. 

After Dr. Harold H. Mann’s proposition that 
the Senate approved of the I'ecommendation of 
* the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate that the 
honorary degree of Doctor of I^aws be conferred 
on Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji on the ground that he 
is, in their opinion, hy reason of eminent position 
and attainments, a tit an<l proper person to 
receive such a degree had been carried with 
acclamation. Sir Narayan O. (Jhandavarkar, Kt, 
moved in a very fitting speech ;■ 

“ That the Senate approves of the recommerv 
dation of the Syndicate that the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws of the University be conferred 
on the Honorable Sir Pherozeshah Merwanji 
Mehta, K. (J. I. E., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, in consideration of his scholarship and 
his eminent public services ranging over a period 
of nearly fifty years, cs}>ecially in I’espect of 
measures affecting the cause of local self-govern- 
mont, sanitation, and education. ” 

MR. IT. TINKER, B.SC. 

The Secretary of State has appointed Mr. H. 
Tinker, h.sc., (London) to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service as Professor for the Training 
College, Allahabad. 

INDIAN STUDENTS AND THE OFFICERS TRAIN INCi COTII'S, 

An informal deputation consisting of ,Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta, Mr. Syiid Hossain and 
Mr. S, Sorabji (Uony. Secretary), waited on 
Lord Islington, the Under Secretary of State for 
India, at the India Office on Thursday, July 29th 
1915, to pre.sent a memorial to the Right Hon. 
the SecreWy of State for India on the question 
of the admission of Indian Students to the Officers 
Training Corps. 

GENEROUS ENIXTWMENT 1\Y A HINDU. 

Babu Kishore Lai Khattri of Brindaban, 
Muttra, has made an endowment of Rs. 1,40,000 
for the maintenance of a School and Orphanage 
for Hindu boys belonging to the untouchable 
castes, and for the support of Hindu widows, 


MADRAS TECHNICAL EDUCATION. # 


The following G.O* No. 485, Educational, dated 
the fith May 1915, has been issued : — ^ 

The auditing of the accounts of companies 
registered under the Life Assurance Campanies 
Act, 1912, the Provident Insurance Societies Act, ^ 
1912, and the Indian Companies Act, 1913, by 
qualified auditors, having been made compulsory 
by the provision.s of those Acts, the Goveniment 
h.ave had, for some time past, under considera- 
tion, the question of making suitable provision for 
the training of auditors in this Presidency. 
Three alternative courses are open, namely — (i) 
the development of the School of Comnjerce at 
Calicut: (ii) the transfer of that school to Madras 
and its further development at the latter place : 
(iii) the ostiblisliment of a wholly new institution^ 
in Madras. The first course has been objected to 
on the grounds that Calicut is remote from the 
commercial cer^tre of the Presidency and from the , 


east coast districts and that a scliool at Calic\it will 
not give adequate facilities for the training of the 
Tamil auditors inquired for auditing the accounts 
of joint stock companies, a great majority ol 
which are kept either in English or in Tamil. 
Against the transfer of the Calicut school to 
Madras it has been urged that the school has 
lately been provided with good buildings and that 
the mercantile community of the west const 
would feel the want of a commercial school on 
that coast. In view of these objections the 
Govei'nnient will bo prepared to consider the 
(piestion of establishing a College of higher 
accountancy and audicing in Madr.as which would 
fully serve the needs of the Presidency. The 
Director of Public Instruction will accordingly 
be requested to submit detailed proposals in this 
regard.” 




C. r, UNIVERSITY AND POOR STUDENTS. 

The report of the Committee appointed to draw 
up a scheme of U niversity for the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, contains a clause referring to the 
poor students who are unable to meSi^the expen- 
ses of education. Section 2 of Chapter IX con- 
tains the following ; — Facilities should be i>ro- 
vided for students of humble means to reside in 
college by establishment of biinsaries and forma- 
tion of messes suited to their style. Thel*e should 
be three classes of messes costing Be. 14| 10 and 
6-8. respectively, per month. Ruraaries should 
be Rs. 4 per month. The principle of the biirsMy 
is that it should cover the difference ;J^tween 
the cost of residence in 
tOWDi” < ^ 
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THE BARI8AI. JAIL. 

The district jail of Barisfll is still overcrowded 
with a large number of convict and under- trial 
prisoners. The capacity of the jail is 700, but at 
present 1,100 persons arc accommodated there. 
This increase is mainly due to ^the arrest of the 
accused in the dacoity cases which are now being 
tried by the Special Commissioners. The Spe- 
cial Tiibunal has disposed of ten cases in which 
some forty persons were accused. To relieve the 
congestion in the jail a number of prisoners are 
being sent to other places. 


THE IIEUAR HKJII COUJIT. 


r 




It is now definitely* settled tlint the llehiir 
High Court will be ojiened at llankipore in 
November next, but the opening will be a formal 
one, as the w^or k will not really begin until the 
end of February or the beginning of March, 
191(), owing to the f»ot that a vast quantity of 
records have to ho sent from the Calcutta High 
Court, the arranging of which will take some 
time Of the seven Judges who will constitute 
the new High Court, it is settled that no less 
than four will go from Calcutta, viz.y Justices 
Sherfuddin, Ch:i[)man, Mullick and Hoo, the last 
two being nobai- Civilians. Mr. Justice Shorfuddin, 
who is a member of the Bar, comes from Behar 
and Mr. Justice Chapman is a Bengal Civilian. 


SIR LA N ( ■ ELOT S A V DERSOX . 


The now Chief J ustiix* of Bengal, Sir Lancelot 
Siinderson, K. C., is the same age as Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain of whom he was a contemporary at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is said that he 
is also related to Mr. Charles Sanderson, at one 
time head of the well-known firm of Sanderson 
and Co., Solicitors, Calcutta. 


WHIPPING IN BENGAL. 

The punishment of whipping, says still 

seems to find favour in Bengal, if we may judge 
from the figures given in the annual report on 
jails in the Presidency for the year 1914-1915. 
It is true that only six sentences of imprisonment 
with wipping were passed during the year, but 
the penalty of wipping was inflicted on 60 prison- 
ers as compared with 56 in the preceding year. 
We note also that the prison-population rose 
frotn 12,098 at the beginning of 1914 to 13,000 
' lit the close of the year. This is as the lepoijb 
the equivalent of the population of four or 
five ilistrict jails of average* size. 


MADRAS SESSIONS JUDGESHIP. 

# 

The (lovernment of India have sanctioned an 
increase in the number of Assistant Sessions 
Judgeships to be held by sub- judges in Madras 
Presidency from two to four, and the Local. (Sov- 
ernment have asked the High Court to forward 
proposals to give effect to this sanction. 

THE BEHEST OF THE E.VEGIJTIVE. 

The Truth of London givDs an instance of how 
exe^iutive officers under distnet Magistrate suffer 
on confidential police report if the behests of 
their supeiior ollices are not carried out in decid 
ing cases in their file. read in the Truth : 

“ A short time ago 1 give an instance of the 
abuse of the system of confidential reports in the 
Indian Police, the victim being a Superintendent 
in the province of Bihar and Orissa. That case 
is now capped by another from the same province 
in which a Superintendent of Police also figiu'ed, 
but not as the victim. The latter was a Magis- 
trate, an Indian member of the I'rovincial Servicej. 
His dismissal of a prosecution displeased the 
Superintendent, who made representations to the 
district oiheer, with the result that aftpr some 
confidential •* d. o ’’ correspondence the Magis- 
trate Was relieved of judicial work and transferred 
to an out of the way station. This officer had 
exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first 
class for twenty years and there had never been a 
successful appeal against any of his decisions. It 
was open to the authorities to appeal against his 
decision in the prosecution in question but 
instead of taking that legitimate course they con- 
demned him on the complaint of a police officer 
keeping him completely in the dark as to the terms 
or particulars or the complaint and giving him 
no opportunity of explanation.” 

The Pairika unearths the “ district offeer ” and 
in commenting on the above remarks : — 

“ Now who is this ‘ district officer,* whose feats 
have been described in the above ? A correspond- 
ents informs us that he is no other than the 
redoubtable Mr. H. T. S. B'orrest, who has 
figured as the hero of many an episode in these 
columns. We congratulate him upon his fame 
having reached the shores of England. As for 
the officer * who had exercised the powers of a 
Magistrate of the first class for twenty years,* 
and against whose decisions thei'e ' had never 
been a successful appeal’ referred to, he is an 
Indian Deputy, Babu S — , who was lately trans- 
ferred from Ranchi to an out of the way place, 
some 18 miles from the nearest rnilWay station. 
He has suffered much for doing his dtity tod for 
not carrying out the behest of the execuitve,” 
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TYPHTS l-'ICNKH. 

Tlie Nature lijis publishe^ a slioit but iiifuriu- 
iiig artitrle on thr disrasr from wliioli wi* gatbor 
the following : 

T ho name is of n<). groat, antbiuitv. for it 
applied to a malady oi gi ou|» of maLidic.^ lu I < *>b 
IJntil tlier), from tli^ time ol I lippoerni down- 
wards, it had boon <-inpl»>y«Hl Li> ilcsignato a 
confused state of intellect, with a tendenev to 
stupor. It was, in fact, not lUitil iHol) that 
typhu.S ftjver wa.s li/iall'/ riillei out] itctl tri)in 
typhoid or enteric fe\ei by the ier^eiucli»‘s of 
•lenner. One of the oblei- ,«>ynoii\ in.', loi the 
disease uas iml I'r'.ru' Anotlua' naiiK‘ foi nn vly 
given to it Murhun oi ‘ military 

flavor, ’ on account of tin* ravag^*^ occasioned by it 
among soldiers and ennp followers from the liine 
of the Thirty ^ e.os War and tlie thigli.sh Civil 
War down to the .''ii'gi* of Si'hastopol. 

'rhe average death-rate foi all ag(5S urulei’ 
favourable conditions i.- la lh])ei cent , no ago 
is exom]>t. An attack of typhus a llords marked 
pratoction, and sec()n(l attacks are as rare as 
those of small -pox. s[»eci.il treatment for it 

has yet been disi‘oveje<1 

Investigations li/ae coiiclusi\'ely proved tliat it 
is •onvevetl !>y the iiody-lriusc, jio.ssibly by the 
head louse al.-so. Tliis important f.ict OKplains 
how it is that is -o pione to ap[»car in 

times of stress, w.tr, and famine when misery 
prevails and peisoiial i leanliiiess is dillicult or 
imtiossiblc to iii.iintaui 

Crev eaitii>n ul tin , pread ol tin di.sc.ise largely 
I'esolve.. it .elt, t.ln-n ti-i* into extcniiinatiou ol 
ln,o. 

T. I f I ^ p ] J \ \ , I 

The Ihitish Ambnl.mei Coiiiiuittce have 
already son t to Franci^ 1 JO am hula nces and II 00 
men, Tlioso are attachtj to the French Army, 
and Work from the tiring line to the nearest 
hobipitaLs and stations. Since J.inuary they have 
earned over 60,000 wounded. Tlio sections 
have been twice lu'enlionud in <lespatches, and 
the Committee the. other day receiv'ed a letter 
from the Ih-itish War olhce conveying to the 
Committee the gratitude a.nd thanks of the 
French Governmj?nt for the valu.ible help render- 
ed to the French Aimy b) the motorcar 
ambulaiice unit. 


ALL INOJA AYUKVEUIC E.\ IIIIUTIO.N. 

“The Committee of the All India Ayurvedic 
Exhibition, Calcutta has announced the results. 

I n tlie Punjab only Pandit I'hakui* Datta Sharma- 
vaiilya, Iv. V. V". Bhushaii, iiiveiitoi- of Amrit- 
(Uiara has been avvarded a gold medal and a first 
class certificate of merit.” 

Ol’EN-AlK I'OJl rXEl MOM A OASES. 

'rile open-air treatment of acute pneumonia 
is repoi ted by J)r.*C. K. Kennie to have achieveii 
notable siujcess at the Koyal 1 Vince Edward 
I (osjiital, ot Sydney . For seven years, says the 
Pojiular ScHwe iSi/ciiifis, Dr. Kennie has kept his 
own patients in the open-air night and day, and 
ijuite recently this idan has licen ado|)ted for all 
pnmimonia cases in the hospital. Recovery has 
biHjn rapid in cases that would liave resulted 
fatally undei- the old foetluxl. The ordinary 
conditions of a clo.se }io.s]»ital atmosjiliere are very 
favourable for the development of the pneumonia 
genus, and bi^sides expo.^e to microbes liable to 
set u]> a secoiulaiy infection, Tlic fresh air, 
com para tividy free fiom ba(‘teiia, gives the moie 
perfect aeration of the hk'od needed. The 
artificial use of o\yg(Mi is rarely necessary as'' 
foianerly, tluue i.s much less dillicultv' of breath- 
ing and impairment of cinailation, the p;iticnts 
.•-leep better, the tongue is cleaner, the appetite is 
nearer normal, and convalescence is vapifl. 

riJlST AID l\ INDIAN I VCTOIME.S. 

Reviewing the report of the working of the 
Indian Factories Act. PJlRfor the year 19 I.S, 
the (lovernment of Madras remarked that the 
desirability of maintaining appliances for first 
aid, and the necessity of ])roniptly treating 
minor injuries should be impressed on faittoi'v 
owuiers. They re^pu .sted the Siiigeon-< General t(> 
report whetJier he t oulJ cause to be prepared foi 
distribution to f.ittories a leatlot containing 
concise but deal directions a. tu the maintenance 
and use of anti.septic dressings for application 
immediately upon the occuireiice of accident. 

The Suigeon-General recommended Chapters 
89 and 10 of the Indian Manual of First Aid by 
Major RIackham he printed and hung up in 
prominent places in lactones, and that one or 
moie iiiembois of tiach factory be instructed to 
carry out first aid as directed in those chapterB. 

The Surgeon-General approved this suggeetioki 
and recommendod that the first aid compresiKed 
kit which can bo had for Ks. 30 from tho 
Manager, 8t. John’s Ambulance Association, 
Indian Stores Depot, Bombay, may be kept in 
each factory. The Madras Government have 
accepted these recommendationa. 
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ORKJIN OK TBE TOUrElHl. 

It is interesting to reciill, says the oF 

Caleutta, that the torpedo now being put to such 
dillbolical use by the Germans, was iirst taken u]i 
by \he Austrians, tliough the modern invention 
was that of an Englishman. The original torpedo, 
invented by an American named Robert 'Fulton 
was not a success, for his own Government 
rejected it as inhuman and unfit for civilised wai - 
fare, and for the same leasons the British and 
French Go\ernments refused to have anything to 
do with it. But the Ameiican Civil War caused 
the Gnit(id States Goveinment to modify its 
opinion conc.erning tliis naval weapon, ami on 
several oc(‘asions dining that stiuggle it was used, 
though with little lesult. 'Fhe modern toipe<lo 
dates from the invention of \\'liitelu‘ad, v\ ho was 
employed by the Austrian (io\ eriinient, and p 
vided with an experimental fa(!tory at Kiume. It 
was a speecli by J^oid Charles Beresford in Alaich 
1877 wliieh focussed English attention on the 
Whitehead tuipedo. It can do evmything but 
speak,” he asserted . and the next year our own 
Admiralty earned out an extensive* sciit's oi 
(;x[)eriments with it at l*ortsmouth. 

Tin: mi'L oi* a ax n. 

The life of a big gun is notoriously short. 
Home of the huge Gernian howit/.eis, foi instance, 
survive only Cjuite a small number of roumls. 
Eieutermnt-(\)lonel lladeock, of Elswiek, in a 
recent lecture com}»ared the life of big guns witli 
that of a butter lly. In the ca.se of the latter he 
supposed that *24 hours would bo old age. The 
big gun, on the other hand, looked ever- lasting, 
but it only lived when it was being fired, and if an 
ince.s: ant stream of projectiles could be poured 
out from it its active 'life in that sense would be 
only 1 2 seconds. 

TO CLEAN PHOTOQRArilS. 

if the photograph is hiiished with a collodion 
surface coating it can be wiped off with rag 
dipped in cold water, the mai*ks disappearing 
quickly. Should the picture, however, he coated 
with gelatine a very little pine alcohol should be 
used, the face of the rint being gently rubbed 
with a cloth damped with the spirit. To ascert- 
ain which of the two coatings has been used in 
finishing the photograph the finger tip should be 
wetted and appli^ to the print, and if it docs 
not feel sticky to the touch the surface has been 
coated with collodion. 


CJIEMICAli RESEA IK IJ AT 0\l'0RI>. 

9 

The Uni vm ^ity » of Oxfoid lins ree(;ived “a 
very notable and most o}>poi tune ’o(*ij(Taetioii ” 
from a former member ol (Jucen'.s ('ollegc, in 
the shape of i' 25,000 *‘ for the furtlierance of 
instruction and re.search in chemistry in the Uni- 
versity.” 

MAXOANKsi: UEI'ONITs L\ INUI.N. 

» 

At the Imliiin Mnsoum, (';ilcutta, lecently Mi. 
L. II. Fermo!', of tlui Gt^oiogicjil Sur\'ey of Indi.i, 
delivenM a lectniv on Manganese Deposits in 
India.” In tjie course c)f the lecturt*, he said . 

“ Of ovei- 1,000 species of minerals known to 
seienee, about one eighth, contain manganese as 
an essential e.onstituent, whilst many others 
contain it in less important quantities. It is calcu- 
l.aied thatovei 10 ]»ei* cent, of tlie eaith’s ci ust 
carries manganese peiovide, manganese being 
r.inked as tlu* ^ift(^enth, most imjfortanfc elemiuit 
in that icspia’t. As a result of thi* de<;om position 
anti (lenund.itioii of the suifacc of the earth, 
eHeeted by rain and otlu'r agencies, its constitu- 
ents were carried eithi'r in suspension or in 
solution in the st>*a, anti it has been •estimated 
that every yeai about .‘>7,000,000 tons of manga- 
nese compound containing nc.iily 20,000,000 
ttins of manganese are eairied in solution in 
rivtu' w'ater to tlie sea.” 

Turning to ilie vegetable kingdom, the lectur- 
ei' said that neaily all jd.ints contained a certain 
proportion of manganese, presumably carried intt) 
their tissues tlirough the rotffs. Since all ani- 
mals lived on plants, it was only natural that 
manganest* should also be found in animal tissues. 
Ml*. Fermor also leforred to the ocumnonci; of 
manganese in the mineral kingdom, lie described 
the developments of tlic Indian manganese 
industry. 

NEW EJiECTRJC BELL. 

An original electric hell combination is in u.se 
in Paris which is designed to get rid of all trouble 
caused by the (jiiestion of batteries ; for these are 
now lodged within the ajiparatus itself. The 
usual box hell shape is retained, but the arrange- 
ment of the parts is dillerent in this case. All 
the magnet parts are now’ lodged under the gong 
itself, while the box being now left free, serves 
to contain a set of thiee dry battery cells which 
will last fur several years. In this way there are 
no connections to be made between the battery 
and bell, and the wires and push-button are the 
only pieces which need to be attended to. 
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SIR CHARLBB BAYLET. 

On the official announcement made at Simla 
that Sir Charles Bayley would go to the Secretary 
of State’s Council in the autumn when Sir James 
Thomson retires and that Sir Edward Gait will 
then become Lieutenant Governor of Hihar and 
Orissa, the Pimteer pointed out : — This change 
has come unexpectedly as Sii* Charles Bayley’s 
term of office would not ordinarily expire until 
April 1917, but he is in his :38th year of serviro 
and he is well entitled to a rest from work in 
India itself. This retii’oment will be widely 
regretted in Bihar and ( Irissa whore his adminis- 
tration has been wise and sympathetic in the 
best meaning of the term with a sagacious 
appreciation of the wants of a new province. The 
machinery of Government has run smoothly from 
the first and the Lieutenant-Governors great 
popularity and personal influence have been 
factors that have made for harmonious relations 
between himself and his Executive Council. In 
this way the province has been successfully 
administered and its further healthy growth 
should now be assured. The selection of Sir 
Edward Gait as Liutenant-Governor may almost 
have been said to have been indicated when his 
name appeared in the recent honour’s list, though 
bis appointment at so early a date was not antici- 
pated. lie has made a high reputation in 
Assam and Bengal, and he has had over three 
years’ experience of Bihar and Orissa, which iias 
given him valuable local knowledge. He will be 
succeeded on the Executive Council by Sir 
William Vincent, than whom a better selection 
could not have been made. The province will 
welcome its new councillor as a man of well- 
balanced mind, mature judgment and great force 
of character. 

THE LATE MR. CHENOY. 

In the death of the Hon’ble Mr. Fazulbhai 
M. Chenoy, Bombay in general and the Khoja 
community in particubir have lost a well-known 
public man. The deceased had rendered valu- 
able services to the countiy notably in connection 
with famine and plague. He was a nominated 
member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
{pr the last 1 0 years, and was elected chairman 
of thfr'Standing Committee for 1913-14, and in 
that very year he was appointed. Sherifl’ of 
Bombay by Government. Moreover^ ho was 
elected as a representative of the Mahomedan 
oommunity on the Bombay Legislative Council. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales was so anxious to return 
to the front that it was finally on his own persis- 
tent request that his stay at home, intended to 
last over Whitsuntide was cut short. He was in 
the best of spirits when going away, and his only 
regret so far has been that he has not bjj p . 
allowed to take his part in any of the serrous 
fighting. The ellbct of his experiences has, how- 
ever, hpen most marked in stimulating his inde- 
penderice of character, and though he still looks 
less than his age, he talks and asserts himself in 
a way ho never did before. Queen Alexandra, 
who has her own ideas of how boys should be 
brought up, entirely approves of the Heir- 
Apparent ’s now attitude. 

JOSEPH AND AUSTEN 'TJHAMIIERLAIN. 

In the “ Celebrities at^4!tome ” series which is 
one of the features of the Worhl^ the new 
Secretary of State for India has found a place. 
All interesting description of the Right Honour- 
able gentleman is given, and a parallel is drawn I 
between him and his even more famous father : 

\ 

A well -groomed man, looking younger than 
his years. Cleanshaven, like his famous father, 
he has a sinnlar abundance of hair, a similar 
firmness of lips and the same ability for wearing 
a monocle. Ho wears it as though he began 
practising with it when he was an infant. Only 
in exceptional moments of excitement does he 
noticeably screw an eye brow round it. Ordinarily 
it rests secure as part of his face. Like his 
father, ho has a taste for primness and severity 
in dress. Seldom is he seen ih a lounge suit. 
He wears a frock coat — light grey in the hot 
days of summer, but mostly black. Frequently 
he sits in the House sphinx-like. Often he sits 
with silk hat tilted over eyes, and arms folded. 

f 

^He can and does work very hai-d, but he never 
looks tire<l, never ruftled. With hiend and fob 
he is very jiopular. His speeches are often long 
and emphatic, but there is never in them a 
suggestion of pergonal bitterness. In this way 
be rather d ifiers from his father. The speeches 
of the great Chamberlain were oiisp. Their = 
sharp, short note gave them a distinction. They < 
were the speeches of a ^hter .... Mr. Austt|l;| 
Chamberlain is seldom sharp and short in his taUlff 
Consequently he is less entertaining as an oratoij*- 
cal performer on the political stage. But like 
parent, he conveys a sense of grip of knowledge 
of thoroughness. >> 
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REFORMS IN THE INDIAN COtTNCILS. 

Sir William Wedderburn, writing in a recent 
jl^mber of the New Strttesman suggests that the 
"^Blowing practical steps should be given effect 
tbj — 

(1) The constitution of the pre^ent Civil Ser- 
vice in India must bo assimilated to the British 
model} future recruit incut being Bubj4ot to the 
following conditions ; Simultaneous eAuminations 
in India and in England ; pi'omotion limited to 
the headship of departments ; salaries at Indian 
market rates. 

(2) Subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, the Viceroy® and Provincial Governors 
should be fioe to select the members of their 
Executive Councils from among men of ripe ex- 
perience in public affair.s of E.ist and West. 
Naming only the illustrious dead, who can doubt 
that the Cabinet of a Viccioy would be fortified 
and ennobled by the pi e.sence of >aicb men as Sir 
Salar dung, Mr. Justice Ranade, and Copal 
Krishna Gokhale? 

(3) Libel al terms of retirement sliould be 
offered to civilians now in the service who are 
unwilling to accept the new conditions. 

The operation of these (dianges would bo 
gradual, they would inflict no injustice, and 
the}’ include an element of tiiialty. 

TIIK (iOAL OK INDIA. 

Addressing a public Meeting recently at Dacca 
the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Hanerjee spoke on 
the present situation, lie s.iid that the ultimate 
goal of educated India, was self-government on 
colonial lines, tie referred to various passages 
appearing in the Press in England and referred 
to the various uttewnces of both Conservative 
and Libera] statesmen in Eng1an<l and said that 
India should, in the near fuLiro, bo a part of a 
Federated Empire. He said that as soon as the 
war was over it would be the people’s duty to 
send a strong deputation representing all classes 
to England to put forward before the Govern- 
ment of England .the claims and aspirations of 
India. He said that he wanted a better control 
• of the Government juyib o people of India and a 
thoroughly i^pre8enB| te|^ vorn ment of the 
people, and India shouidniw allowed to take part 
in the deliberations of the Empire. A better 
feeling between the rulers and the ruled prenailed, 
and he thought that his hopes would be fulfilled 
sfter the termination of the war. 


AN ^IMPERIAL DUTY. • 

The following observations of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon in a recent speech deserve com- 
mendation and wide publicity. 

“ I often wonder and often think whether we 
Englishmen ever really take into serious consid- 
eration the responsibility that lies upon us 
from a really imperial p<jint of view as to how 
we live our lives in various parts of the Empire, 
jiarticul.'irly in India. There are a great many 
men who come out to India .and who say to 
themselves, we are here for a particular job and 
we have to do our work, and after doing that 
work we shall go home and there rest content. 
May I say tint this is a very small part of Im- 
perial duty ? I feel very strongly that it is the 
duty of every single Englishman whether he 
grows up in the Empire, nr whether he comes 
from any part of the Empire, to realise that he 
has got to live a life and set such example which 
would gain for him feelings of respect, esteem 
and regard of the people who live around him.” 

KING (.'ONSTAXTlNi: ON INTERVENTION. 

The (hiUed Pres.^ of New York publishes the 
following statement made by the King of the 
Hellenes in an audience whicdi he gave to its 
special correspondent at Athens : ~ 

Greece can only abandon her neutrality in the 
event that her interests may at some future 
moment demand it. The interests of Hellenism 
as a whole have been the on© and only policy of 
Greece up to the present moment and the only 
policy she will continue to the end. 

In the recent decision of the Crown to the 
effect that Greece could not accept the invitation 
of the Allies to enter the war at that time, and 
which resulted in the resignation of my Prime 
Minister, with Greece situated between two con- 
tending blocks of powers, I have had but one policy 
and one desire — the future btfst interests of 
Hellenism as a whole. The moment was not 
opportune for Greece to abandon her neutrality, 
nor would her interests have been best served by 
so doing at that time. Should M. Venezelos 
later on bo returned to power we will work 
together harmoniously as before for the common 
realisation of Greece’s national aspirations, which 
are merely the desire for national unity, to which 
the Greek people, by reason of their illustrious 
historical past, believe themselves entitled. It ^ 
has everibeen the mission of Greece to carry « 
oiviliaation to the entire world, and as Greece 
expands, now and in the future, tier oa|Mtcity for 
the fulfilment of that miision will be increased. 
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AEKOPliAN-ES >N WAIlFAIlK. 

Wibh regard to the letter from Mr. Wells 
advocating the building of 10,000 inaehin©.'- 
which he inaintairis will end the war, the Duke 
of Somerset writes to a ^•onteriipurrirv ■ xeri 
ture to suggest that tlii.*-’ is a rather hysterical 
and nob a practical idea Our business and that 
of our Allies is simply to kill (Jernian solihcis 
and as many as possible, and nothing will 
do this so (piiekly as endless (juahtities ol guns, 
rifles, and ammunition. A certain number of 
aeroplanes are very useful, but tbc money spent 
on 10,000 of thorn would kill many more (lor- 
mans if spent in guns and shells.’' 

THK XKW .lAl’ANEsE OAIUNET. 

The dapancso Consul in Hombay has given 
details of (lie pi o^ent (tibinet, in wliicli Count 
Okiinia, Cromier, Cenerai < M\a, Milituy Member 
and Mr. O'/aki, Ministea of Justice, ri'tain their 
respective jiortfolios. Admiral (titi'h is the new 
Naval Meulber, Mr. Taketoine, the new nieinhei 
for Kinaiuie, Mr, 'Jakesla for Education, Mr. 
Tchkii for Home, and Mi*. Menowi'a for ('om 
inuTiications. 

THE N’ATIONAL DKCr 

A Whi(e Caper i.v<msl at Home shows tiiat 
the National Debt was X' 1 , Ih 1 ,i)a 1 .701? at the 
end of Marcli and it is pointed out th it this 
the first tiiru? that tlie amount of the delit has 
reached a thousand millions The debt at 
the close of the Napoleonic wai (IHlfi) was 
nearly 887 ndllions sterling ami at the beginning 
of 1900 this has been reilu(‘ed to (J21 millions 
or a decrease of 2fi(5 millions iiotwitlistaiiding 
inteiini additions of about .‘507 millions, which 
made the gross reduction u}) to the end of the 
last century (IJJ millons, an amount actually 
larger than the whole doid- weight debt at the end 
of that j)eriod. No other country, except the 
United States, on a smaller scale, ever redeemed 
its obligations at such a pace and this was done 
while all nther European countries were piling up 
debt. I'lie enormous reduction of the debt was 
effected at varying rates of speed, which shows, 
fm* one thing, that the burden was borne very 
unevenly by different generations of posterity. 
While the n.ation paid oil' debt at the rate of two 
millions a year in the years immediately succeeding 
"the great war, the i-ate of .amortisation was 
.inereafioit to three millions a yeu- from 1871) 
onwards. 


ANOTHER INDIAN V. C 

The Victoria Cro.ss has been awardeii to 
Jemadar Mir Dash, of the r).^)th Cokes Rifles, 
Indian Frontier Force, who led a platoon with 
groat gallantry at Ypres on April 26th, and after- 
wards collected various parts of his regim ej^ 
When no British oflicers w^ere left he oommanpH 
them until the retirement was ordered. He 
subsequently displayed remarkable bravery in 
helping to I'esijue eight British and Indian officers 
under very licavy file. 

TflE IDEALS or INlilA.V WOMANHOOD. 

In tlie course of hei’ speech at tlie Indian 
Dailies (yliib at Pittapuram on tiie occasion of 
the celebration of the first anniversary of the 
club, Mrs Sarojiui Naidii sajd . — 

‘‘ Time is ripe tliat not mon but women them- 
.selves should letirn to recognise the s.acred and 
inalienable trust and lesponsibility of their 
\voiiuinhood in shaping the destinies oi the 
country. For it is the womanhood of the nation 
that is tlie tiue giver and true upholder of its 
ideals, of those noble traditions of service and 
self realisation, that arc the spiritual bre.ad of 
hungi y gemu‘ations. It* is the motherhood of 
a nation that alone is the autli(‘ntie measure 
of its work and (!a parity. And, so 1 say 
it is time foi us all to awake tlie women 
of India, whatevei' our raia‘ or caste or creod of 
rank in life, to awake and grasp the urgency of 
the .situation, the immediate need of an adeipiatc 
and cipial co o'peration and comradesliip in 
guiding, moulding, sustaining and achieving 
tho.se lofty and patriotic iileaks that thrill tlie 
heart of livory generation and in whose fulfil 
iiient lies the noblest destiny of iiian. 

“ On this happy occasion I bring you the mess- 
age of awakening fioin the women in other parts 
of the country, * * women, who may indeed 

be se[)arated from you by difl'ereiic© of language 
and creed and custom and even race, but who are 
essentially one with you in all those imperishable 
realities i)f life that make tliem co- inheritors with 
you of the common duty and common devotion 
in the service of citixons. They bear in divine 
agony with tlie rapture of their motherhood for 
the blessing and enrichment of the land. Det u8 
all then as individual women, as well as indispenfe* 
able units of the vast social federation of woman- 
hood, fulfil the destiny that is ours and so shall th© 
great Mother be served by her millions of daughters 
in whom, tliank God, survives the immortal spirit 
of Siia and Bavitri and the heroic and heavenly 
women of our ancient legend and history,” 
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,() the niiu<I of evei y intolligeiit iinin and 
woman wlio reads day hy day news of the 
terrihle strn<'<'le now in pioi'i ess in Em o[>« 

^ must come the qiu'stioii : How ean 1 Indp ^ 
(‘annot 1 <h) snmpfJnnff, nft m.itter liow little, to 
assist in ei iishin^ this ajipalling outhieak de- 
graded human !ieti\ity whieh is tlireatonin^ all 
civilisation ^ Have < loiernuient no oi-dois for ///<», 
who, thuiu^di no fault oi my own, am nnahlt* to 
hear ai’Uis ni tlie actual bittl(» fuuit, hut. am 
" nevertheless mo.«^t anxious to eontiihute in anv 
A/ay in luy power towards the (;ornj)lete extermin- 
ation of tile ( lei man jiei il ^ 

• In the early <lays of tlu5 war, some shallow- 
hrained tr.idesman’s mind hit u[)OU the catch- 
words “ Husint‘ss as usual; ’ and this alluiing 
hut poisonous na'‘i'otic for months afterwards 
lulled the uniformed masses to a fcelini; of secur- 
ity, indiHorenee and apathy, whieh only the loss 
of tens of thousand of hrave lives and the unani- 
mous appeals of the leaders of the Empire liave 
at last succeeded in partially removiii;^. ft is now 
everyvvdiere rciCo;^iiise«l that “ Nothing is as usual ” 
that we are face to face witlia possibility of the 
greatest c.itaelysm that lias over threatened the 
human race, and that we need to tliink out and 
Kcientitically organise the whole of the resources 
at our dispo.^al unless we -are to sutler injuries 
that, although we shall of course in the end come 
out victorious, will nevertlioless leave us so crip- 
pled that recovery will only be possible after the 
lapse of some generations. 

That the Allies viust eventu dly crush the 
degenerate super- beasts of Central Europe is 
entirely beyond all sl^adow of doubt, Ilussia, 
France, Italy and the British Empire, to make 
no mention of the smaller nations on the side of 
the Allies, command the very great* bulk of the 
man-power, money- power and natural resources 
of the entire world. But, just as a few thousand 
well drilled and properly armed and organised 
British troops can d^eat and subdue a hundred 
times their own numi^ers of men who are not 


adeipi.itolv .irmed or [)roj)erJy organised, so the 
derma ns (assisted by tho Austrians and lTiini:a- 
riaiis) who liavo lieen thoioughly 2>reptriug and 
arming on a gigantic scale for the last thirty 
years, have been able to force back and hold at 
biytlie combiiicil armies of the Allies on two 
fronts Ilussia and Eiaiiee ; and for tlie simj:>le 
re ISO n tliat tin* Allies, believing it inconceivable 
that aiiN gioiips of the human race could sink to 
the dc.jiths of depiavity and degeneracy revealed 
bythcvunman juioples, lia\e not prepaiod and 
aimed and organised themselves foi- war on an} - 
thing like tlie sc.de which tlio world has witiiessed 
in the ca.se of (Germany. And so the Allies have 
iourid themselves in tho position of being only 
partially juopared. The major part of the pro- 
pa rations-- the raising, drilling and <a|uipment 
of colo'Sal armies — has only been taken in hand 
after Germany had invaded innocent Belgium 
and simultaneously declared war on Russia and 
Erance. And tliat is the reason why the Russian 
armies are now taking np new jiositions and 
allowing the enemy tempor.u ily to occupy Poland, 
Tliat is the reason, too, why the French, British, 
and Belgian armies are standing fast on the 
French and Belgian frontiers instead of hurling 
the Germans hack into their own debased father- 
land. In the meantime the British Navy, assist- 
ed by the navies of France, Ja['an, and Italy, has 
swept all enemy warships and trading vessels off 
the seas. 

This, then, is the gieat peiiod of preparation 
when not only tho British Einpiio, but the 
Russian Empire, Fiance, Italy, J.ipan (and prob- 
ably the whole of the Bilkaii States — to make 
no mention of Norway, Sweden, Doniiuirk and 
Holland) are bringing their armies, and in parti- 
cular, their supplies of ammunitions, up to that 
point of preparation when they will be able 
actively and ii\pidly to crush Germany, Austaia 
and Hung.iry out of existence. And it is at this 
point that the questions arise — What ban we do 
to help ? What is India doitig ? Like the other 
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Over>Sea Divisions of the Empire, India has sent 
very large forces of British and Indian troops to 
help to stem the enemy's attacks in Europe ; and 
India will surely take a prominent position in the 
final advance on Berlin. But India has done 
much more than fight* in Europe. Indian troops 
have protected Aden and British Ef^st Africa. 
Indian troops are assisting in the defence of 
Kgypt and the compiest of German West Africa. 
Indian troops helped to tiike Kio-Chau. Indian 
troops have captured and hold Mcsf^xitainia ; 
and Indhin troops will assuredly contribute to the 
taking of Gnllipoli and Constantinople. Clearly 
Indian troops are jda} ing n noble pai t in the 
overthrow of the German danger, and their 
records will add imperishable renown to the glory 
of India and of the Empire. 

But still, as our liearts are wrung by the daily 
losses of those who are giving their lives for our 
benefit, the ([uestion continnes to haunt us -Are 
we each of us doing everytliing that we conceiv- 
ably can, to assist in tlie eai liest possible crushing 
of the world enemy ? Is there i»ot some way in 
which we could conti ihuic a little more to the 
common safety < This is n question which each 
individual conscience must answer for itself. 
I venture to make one or two suggestions in the 
hope that they may be helpful to those who may 
be in doubt liow to act. 

In the first place, we can exjdain to those who 
may not be fully infoi nie<l on the subject, what 
is the leal meaning of the war. It i.s not a fight 
simply to aven^'c the murder of an Austrian 
prince by a Serbian subject. It is a w^'rld- 
struggle for flie supi emacy of one of two conflict- 
ing State idenls — individualism in its brst sense, 
Justice and Liberty for all, verens tlie complete 
sacrifice of the individiijil and tJie abandonment 
of all morality in the interests of a souMe.ss, 
state-machine autocratically controlled by rulers 
recognising but one guiding principle — Might 
is Right. In other wwds, it is a world-struggle 
between Freedom and Fairplay on the one .«ide, 
and slavery, injustice, and the cruel and rigorous 
repression or destruction of all ideals and iKJoples 
not made in Germany, on the other. No wonder 
that the whole of the British Empire has risen 
as one man to protect Belgium, and to lielp 
Servia, Franco and Russia T;o resist German 
aggres^iion. No wonder that Japan and Italy 
have also joined in the good work. Little sur- 
prise if the rest of the nations of the world range 
themselves on the side of the Allies before the 
war j|6 over in order to check the flood of barbar- 
ism now threatening the whole of ohr civilisation, 


In the next place we can all help to put a stop 
to the false bazaar rumours of ridiculous occur- 
rences of a w'ild and impossible nature with 
which the most ignorant classes in this country 
have been from time to time freely regaled, 
thanks, no doubt, to the activities of a few ene- 
mies in our midst. It is not suflicient merely to 
ridicule such stoics. We must actively rebut 
them by exposing their untruth, and try and 
trace out and piiiiisli the originators of this kind 
of j>ernicioiis nonsense. 

Then we can work both men and women— 
to provide sonustbing or other that will be of use 
to our biave soldiers at the front. ]n Ihe Unit- 
ed Kingdom most people are carrying on their 
businesses with their thoughts cliiefly on the 
war, and witL the object of providing means to 
enable the Allies’ figliting foices to crush tlie 
enemy at the earliest possible moment. This 
includes not f)nly food, clothing, shot and shell 
for tliose doing 1,he actual fighting, but also the 
supply and maintenance of all the producing, 
tran.spoi ting, financing and distributing materials 
and maelnneiy ne(‘<''*saiy to enable all branclFes'* 
of Govfti ninent’s organisation to carry on tlieir 
duties lapidly and eflieiently. And in this con- 
nection, we must not foiget the hardships being 
endured by those who arc3 fighting, - the suffer- 
ings and agonies of the w’ounded, and the indes- 
cribable hon uis of the Imitle field whereoTi lie 
the shattered rcimiins of those whom we shall 
see no moio. Some of the women of the Empire 
have been working magnificently to alleviate 
these liorrors ; and nowjiero with gienter and 
more sncee.^-sfu] results than in Westeiri India. 
The St. .lohn Ambulance Association and the 
Women’s J’.itiiotie League li.ave aeliievod marvels 
by ince.ss.'ijit industry and admirable organisation, 
and their efforts have been most heartily aj>pi*e- 
ciati^cJ as the testimony appearing regularly in 
the coljiums of tlm Press pin inly indicates. 

In trade matters many of us can help by peeing 
that no assistance is given directly or indirectly 
to any of our enemies by tlie piirclinse of their 
goods, or by selling to tlioni any articles likely 
to be of value in the conduct of their outrageous 
attack upon the w’orld's liberties. The British 
Navy has already put a stop to practically all 
direct trade wdth our enemies ; but there still 
main a few; neutral states, soiYie of whose peopleg 
are ready to make profit by acting as interme-. 
diaries between the enemies of civilisation and 
, traitors within the Empire with valuable eomiinO- 
dities for sale, or anxiouil to buy goods from 
Germany, Austria or Hungary. Wherever W 
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Huspect aHsititance of this kind is being given 
directly or indiiectly to the enemy, it is our duty 
to inform Oovevnment in order that all such 
sources of hostile power may be stopped at the 
earliest possible moment. 

But theie is another and most important way 
in which every man in India can help. The 
' conduct of war at the present day involves tlie 
employment not only of lethal weapons of almost 
endless variety, of fabulous supplies of ammuni- 
tion, of food, clothing and all the intricate 
machinery of transj)ort and communication neces- 
sary to place all the essential war material exactly 
where it is wanted, biit other very important 
weapons are also required, and in ari abundance 
the like of which history alfords no [uii allel. And 
tliose weapons arc monkv tools. 77/^^. ma?* is 
now costing (iroAit Ih'iUdv alaifc hetweett 
and a dag ! 'Fhe mind can hardly 

grasp the magnitude of this appalling expendi- 
ture. What is India doing to lud}» in the 
provision of these all i»ccf‘ssai y money- tools ? 
Like (‘anada, Australia aid South Africa, India 
is giving freedy v)f her best blood. But so far, 
Ind ill’s contributions of money- tools have not 
been, as a wljole, on the same s]>1endid scale. 
True, nearly a cir)re of rn]»ees liave been sub- 
scribed to the Indian War Ibdiel' Fund : and 
individual donois, especially amongst IndiaV 
ruling aristocracy, have made very munificent 
donations. But still all these contributions 
appear small in comj)arisoii with Clreat Ihitain’s 
present war expenditure of orer five C7'ores of 
rupees a day. It .scorns nece.>>a] y that India — by 
far the richest of the (>v«-r-Sea Divisions of the 
Empire — should now come forwaid with a 
substantial State supply of Money Tools. 

According to the an*angements made at the 
outbreak of war, Great Britain is bearing the 
whole of the cost of the Indian Exjieditionary 
Force in Europe, and *of most of the other 
Indian Military Forces employed out of India. 
This is altogether diffei*ent from the procedure 
that is being followed in othei- parts of the 
Empire, whore even small dominions like New 
Zealand are doing their utmost by raising their 
own separate War Loans to assist the Empire in 
the colossal financial liabilities ‘that are now being 
shouldered. If the pi'esent arrangements are 
allowed to continue, India s finances may conceiv- 
ably benefit — in other words, JndiR may make 
a large j^ecuniary profit out of the Empire^s 
world-struggle against Germanic barbarism ! 
Surely such a state of nfiaiis would not be ih 
apoord with India’s biirbest sentiments in tbi^ 


matter. India, directly her i)eoples understand 
the world -situation, will, I feel confi«fhnt, be 
extremely anxious to bear her share of the burden 
of defending present-day civili.sation, just the 
same as the other Over-Sea Divisions of the 
Emj^ire are now doing. India certainly does not 
desire to make a money profit out of this awful 
world - cata strophe . 

How, then, con we lielp*? The reply seems 
obvious. India can volunteer to contribute 
money- tools towards the maintenance of the 
armies she bus put in tlie field in the difierent 
parts of the Empire. India can take her stind, 
shoulder to shoulder with Canada, Austridin, 
New Zealand and the others by raising her own 
War Ijoaii from her own peo])les. The terms 
upon winch such a loan could be floated would be 
a matter of arrangiMiient by the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, but they 
would be appiopriato to, and in accordance vith, 
Indian conditions and Indian j)ractices. Certain 
it is that every patriotic Indian would be glad to 
liel}) to the utmost of his ability by contributing 
to India’s National War Loan. That there are 
ill existence in this Continent of India large sums 
of money that might bo invested in an Indian 
National War Loan bearing inteiest at, say, four 
and a half per cent., no one of experience can 
doubt. Moroovei’, the peoples of India - especi- 
ally tlio literate, ))rofessional, commercial, well- 
to-do and aristomatic classes— would, I believe, 
much like to prove their sense of national duty, 
their patriotism, and their ability to grasp the 
meaning of international ns well a.« local political 
problems, by ste}>ping to Government’s side and 
proiiering help in this tlioroughly practical form. 

I do not think for a moment ^that whilst all the 
Over-Sea Dominions and seveial of the Crown 
Colonies are coming foiward witli offers to bear 
some portion of the colossnl burden that is now 
being carried by the tax-payers of the United 
Kingdom, India’s moneyed clnsses[who are well 
able to lend sums which, in the aggregate, would 
amount to a substantial volume of monetary 
weapons! desire to stand aside and withhold 
their contributions at a moment when their 
addition to the common store would prove of very 
gi'eat material assistance not only to the Govern- 
ment of India but to the whole Empire. 

Here then is a way in which India can help to 
bHng the wor1d-wai‘ to a victorious conclusion. 

It is for the great men of India — India’s true 
statesmen and real political leaders-*to make 
the first move. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BY MR. THOMAS DENHAM, M.A. 

{PHncipal^ Mahara;ki1tfi Collpjje, Mysore,) 


Allis tnotlesfc cotnpcnclimn of tho British 
u Empire'*' appears most opportutioly at a 
time when that Empire is being tested 

^ as it never was before. Sir Charles Lucas 
is a great authority on the BritiAsh Empire. 
H® has travelled to the four corners of the 
earth to acquaint himself on the ^spot with 
the position and needs of the dilfcrent mem- 
bers of the most extensive and varied Empire 
the world has ever seen. He has had a lifelong 
experience ns a high olHcial at the Colonial Ollice 
in London, and the fruit of his labours is to be 
found in the classic work on the history of the 
English Colonies, a voluminous and costly work 
of which he is editor and part author. He has 
now added to his reputation, and shown his 
master-hand, by producing a primer, modest in 
size and price, whifch cannot fail to reach and 
profoundly inihionce many who have vague ideas 
of the history and meaning of the British Empire. 
The book is written in a simple, lucid style. It 
traces concisely, yet graphically, the origin and 
growth of the Empire ; it asIiows how the latter i^s 
governed ; what are its moral bases ; its worth 
to Englishmen, to the difleront peoples whom it 
includes, and to mankind at large. The printing 
and make-up of the book are in Mo.sAsrs. Mac- 
millan’s best style. The work runs into some 
2r)0 pages, and considering the nature of its 
subject-matter, may be regarded as a marvel of 
cbeapne.ss. The greater part of the book is natur- 
ally devoted to an account of the history and of 
the institutions of the Empire. The interest of 
the book for Indian readers lies largely in the 
closing chapters on the Empire at the present 
day, its meaning and use. 

In tracing the history of the British Empire, 
the honesty of the writer is apparent. He shows 
the varied motives which led to the building-up 
of the Empire ; he seeks to extenuate nothings 
but only warns us against applying a twentieth- 
century standard of morality to bygone times. 
He shows that the Empire was not all built up of 
greed, fraud, crime and tyranny, as Germany to- 
day would have the world believe. If such had 

* Tlu BritUh Empirt^ by Sir Charlen, P. Lucab, 
K.C.M.G. Two ShillingB Net: MMsmillsii k Co. 


been its foundntion, it is safe to .say th.it tho 
Empire would have collapsed with the opportunity 
now afforded by the great war. Such indeed wa.s 
the confident hope of its enemies ; and so un- 
natural does it seem that Irishmen, Indians, 
Boers, Australians and Canadians should now be 
voluntarily rallying to tho assistance of the 
“ tyrant 'head ” of tho Empire, tliat one German 
professor has seriously attributed the phenomenon 
to “ Englisli Magic ”!* Ilis remedy after tho 
war is to make “manifest to all the world the 
unpretentious and genuine charm of the German 
character ” ! Sir Char les JiUcas shows that 
Englnsh diversity and (lennan uniformity are 
the two diametrically opposite principles at issue 
in this war. Tho English have been conspicuous 
in their Kinpiro for* toleration of language, race 
and creed. They have known what to foster, and 
what to leave alone. Criminal law, impartially 
adniinisteied, has been established a^s a guararrttie 
for order and security. For* tho rest, native law 
and custom have been re.spccted. Communities 
have been left free to de\elop on their* own lines, 
and for the last fifty years at least, no obstacle 
has been oiler ed to the demand for self-govern- 
ment and federal government to the more 
advanced parts of the Empire. 

This diversity is the lijading characteristic of 
the British Empire. The different dependencies 
are scattered throughout the world ; they differ 
in size, from continents to mere specks in the 
ocean ; their climates and products are corre- 
spondingly varied ; the dependent races embrace 
all ethnological types, all degrees of intellect 
and civilisation ; and their mode of government 
passes through all phases, from self-government 
to absolute dependence. Diversity if wi^y 
handled “ means partnership and co- operation, 4,nd 
the whole which includes such diversities, 
includes all the elements of life in their fullest 
vigour. Diversities may be and must be a dangei* 
to an empire in the making. This danger may 
be eliminated by crushing them out, but life and 
growth are crushed out with them. On the 
other hand, tho danger may be risked and 
surmounted by wise statesmanship and practical 
good sense, with an incomparably greater outcome 
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for the future. This is the possibility possessed 
by the Ihitisb Empire.” 

Of this diversity, liulia in itself is a .sinking 
example. So VMst is its extent, so various its 
govern iiients, peo])los mid problems, tlmt it fully 
oeeupies tlie attention of a Cabinet Minister who, 
alone of all the ministers, is assisted by a Coim- 
eil. If India is b(*ginning to ap})ear in the gui.se 
of a nation, the unity implied is due entiridy, Sir 
Charles Ijin^.a.s thinks, to English railways and 
administi-ntion. The extraordinary demand of 
late ye.'irs for education in all its branches, with 
the e.onseqmmt spiearl of tlui English language', 
has .also gieatl) accedtu ated the process of unifica- 
tion. Almost from }ear to year, India is 
rapidly changing, and no moie so tlian during 
the pmiod of the present war. Her unanimity, 
expressed gencrous*l\^ and spontaiuiously in gifts 
of men and money, has never been more marked. 

Sir Charles Lucas is not slow to acknowde4lge 
the indebtedness of England to India. In mould- 
ing India, Englishmen have moulded tbeinsolves, 
and India has thus heconu^ an imjiortant factor 
in building up the British Empire India ha.s 
been the training ground of British administra- 
tors, not only in supplying ]>rinciples of 
government for other po.sse.'‘sions, hut also in 
providing a goodly array (»f proconsuls whose 
services are now at the disposal of the mother- 
country. Auotlior item of the indebtedness of 
England to India, noticed by tlie author, is the 
indentured coolie system. He looks forward to 
the time wdien India may become the mother- 
country to the Empire’s tropical dependencies 
Want of space, or the difliculty of the 
(piestion, may have induced the author to 
omit all reference to the grievances connecte<l 
with the indentured coolie system and the 
free movement within the Empire of all its 
subjects. The mother-country is not .a free 
agent in her relations with her self-govern- 
ing colonies ; but until those grievances are con- 
siderably modified, it is vain to speak of the 
unity of the Empire. One great result of the 
present war has been the marvellous knitting 
together of the component parts of the Empire 
— which our enemies confidently anticipated 
Avould fall away, or at least remain passive. On 
the foundation of sentiment, expressed in treasure 
and blood, constitutional guarantees for the 
closer union of the Empire willlje laid. Already 
the English Cabinet has opened its doors to Sir 
Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
and it is rigreod that the Self-governing Colonies 
are to have a voice in the making of peace. 


Nor can India f4ltcr the war stand yiixactly where 
she did beloro Ihat event. T})c extension of 
sell-government will go on, as it ha.s been con- 
sistently doing for .some \e;uspast. But India 
.•should also have !i place in any scherru* of closer 
union between tlm head(|uaitcrs of the Em})iie 
and its moie impoi-tant component jnu-ts. I'hen 
onl 3 ' will the unity of the Empire and British 
linpoiial Citizenship he^fi reality. 

Into the motivt'S which h*d to the building-up 
of the British Empire, tluj author has entered at 
length. The impulse to geographic.al di.scoveiy ; 
to make gains by trade and .‘*ettleincnt ; to seek 
freedom fioiii j»oliticaJ and religious peisccutioii , to 
guarantee national .security — these aic the more 
inqun’tant motives di.‘-cussed by the autJior. He 
has also treated of tJie special (jualifications of 
E!»gh.‘'hmen as Kmpii e huildei.s — their long and 
varied training as coni])ared with that of the 
(iermans* whose union so late as 1870 was a 
])ie]innnniy to an over.soas German Empire ; 
tlndr well p.Mid sei vices guaiantceing good and 
honest w’oik ; theii strong .sen.se of justice and 
fairplay, and their practical ability and common 
sense. 

How" the Em])iro will be definitely nhrefed by 
th(‘ present war, Sir Charles Lucas does not 
attempt to SJiy. But be points to some interesting 
an<l important eH'^cts A\liich the wai* has already 
lia<l. Much of England’s greatness lias been due 
to her insularity and immimity fioni attack and 
invasion. But science is changing all that. 
Submarines and airships are destroying the 
invulnerability of England as an island, 
and the latter will have to become, ns 
she already has become in the present W"ar, a 
continental power. At the same time, science, by 
.annihilating distance, is strengthening England’s 
position ns an Empire by bringing the diHercnt 
parts of the Empii e closer together. “ In order to 
iiold her own with the other first-class powers, 
she must, in a moie real and more vital sense 
th.an ever before, include in her estimate of 
herself, and in the estimate wdiich others foim of 
her, tlic area and the population of her Overseas 
Empiie. The mother- country must identify 
herself absolutely with the Empire, as the one 
road to national salvation. This is becoming 
increasingly possible ; for while science is weaken- 
ing the position of England as on island kingdom, 
it is greatly strengthening the position of England 
as an Empire. . . . As the necessity for broadening 
the basis of the English nation increases, as the 
conviction grows that the basis can no longer be 
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an island, tfcat it must be an Empire, so the 
facilities for broadening the * basis increase. 
What was impossible in past centuries is possible 
now. What seems bo be but a dieani now will, 
if W3 reason from the past to the future, and 
bear in mind that under the rule of science the 
world moves at a constantly accelerated pace, 
become a waking reality.” So may it ho ! 

One cannot but admire the spirit in which this 
little book has been \vritt<*n. Although the 
subject is the Empire, the spirit of the book is 
far from being impei ial in the bad sense of the 


word. The author is pi oud of the Empire and of 
his birthright as an Englishman. But he is 
modestly so, and he regards the Empire chiotly as 
an agent of civilisation, not for the magnifying of 
England. In the bominions, peopled by those of 
British descent, the Empire is regarded with love 
and conlidence. In the Dependencies it is regard- 
ed with respect and “ is associated ilimly or 
clearly with liberty.” 

The ])ook, by reason of its mo<lest price and its 
able treatment of an all absorbing subject, should 
he in the hands of all Englisli-<Mhicated Jndians. 


♦ 


The First Attack on the Dardanelles. 

]iY ])U. C A. OWEN, M.A. 


^HEllE are at lea.st three re.asoiis for forcing 
|l. the Dardanelles. In the iiist place, it 
^ would be a. vital stroke at the henit of the 
Ottoman Empire, ami would prevent Tur- 
kish operations against Egypt and the Fersi.-in 
Gulf, and check (lerman iniiigues in Persia, 
Afganistan, and India. Also if successful it would 
steady tlie Balkan States, ])rompt Uouinania 
to speedy action on our side and receive cordial 
support from the Italians whoso minds were not 
then made up and would be a great check on the 
intrigues of Austria and (lermany in that region. 
A more forcible reason would be the o}»oning up 
of the Mediterranean witli the Black Sea, that 
would enable the landing of guns and munitions 
for the Russians close to the field of battle and 
help to have a decisive eflect on the land 
campaign on the eastern front as it w’as 

well known and sub.seipient facts have 

proved it, that the Russians were badly off 
for munitions. The opening up of the water 
yf&y would also enable Russia to export largo 
quantities of her abundant grain snpjilic.s and 
thus steady the market and enable Jier to 
have greater nedit with Neutral States. There 
were complications to he dreaded, tliat any 

blow to the prestige of Biitain, Russia ami 
Fmnce, who are important Mohammedan powers, 
by Jfail live of this enterprise, w^ould cause grave 
consequences in Egypt, North Africa and India. 
The question of it being a Holy War, which tlie 
young Turks tried to raise, did not hold, and all 
intelligent Moluinnuedans, notably 11. H. the Aga 
Khan, held, that it in no sense could be a Holy 
War, as the Turks were in league with Chlistians 


(Aii.strmns and (Jcimans). Still the Rritish 
Government, nhose moving spirit w.ms Mr. 
AV^inston (diurchill, decided to face all difH- 
ciilties in view of getting a gre.ot victory in a 
short time i*elying on oiu’ [Moveihril luck and the 
courage of out Navy to get us through somehow. 
Though we J»ad come to recognise that the Navy, 
though helj>ed witli tlie best and longest- ranged 
naval guns, failed to prevent the enemy from 
manning the coast oil* Zochruggee, and dominat- 
ing the situation by hiinging up tlto Antwerp 
si(!ge train and monster howitzers and were able 
to lay a mino firdd in the facto of our powerful 
navy, that it did not seem pos.sih]e that a naval 
attjxck on a .strong line of forts in tJie Dardanel- 
les would he suece.ssful, hut in January 1915 
the first Lord decided himself that the way 
could bo forcjod. It is said t hat Lord Fisher was 
opposed to this scheme as lie held that a large 
force should assist on land. It would also appear 
that this was the idea of J<>ench naval experts. 
There was an idea to make use of a Greek Force 
and some French Troops from Noith Africa, and 
some of our troops from Egypt, but this fell 
through when Mr. Venezelos went out of power ^ 
and the combined Frencliand English fleet essayed ' 
on the adventure alone. In the light of post 
history and present developmeilts it would have 
been better to liave postjioned the attack until ari 
adequate Military force had been able to assist, 
as the dangers or a purely naval expedition was 
well known in the annals of our Navy. Admiral 
Hornby in 1877 forced his way to Oons^ntinople, 
but he advised the authoiities that t$iou^h be 
would be able to get to Constantinople, owing to 
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the forts being weak the lleet would be 
helpless in the Sea of Marmora, owing to its 
supplies of* coal and munitions being cut oil*, 
and he advised the occupation of Callipoli 
by a land force. He did rnannge to get in and 
overawed tluj Turks, but if resistance had been 
made, he had no doubts as to tbe difliculties and 
dangers of tbe expedition, and this was in tho 
days when land forts wei-e weaker and wer€j 
not backed up by mines and torpedoes. In 
1807 in tlio days of sailing sbi]js Admiral Duck- 
worth got as far ns (’onstnnti rumple and said that 
the operation wiis most dillicult and dangeious, 
and he had to retreat I'oi- want of food and water. 
Mr. Churchill seems to have g(me against the 
advice of his Naval CJlict'rSj ])e)bnps in favoiii* of 
important political •consid(‘rations, but in view of 
the ])rolirniiiMiy failure of our operations, it 
would have been better to have acted on expert 
advice, ns once committed to this operation we 
could not withdraw, as such would help on the 
machinations of the Cermans a-nd be a blow to 
our jirestigo as a. Mobammed in lading powta , 
The Hiitisb and Krericb Navy bad a numbei 
of slow moving old llattleships with heavy 
gunpower. Those were like the Caiujpus too 
slow to take part in a big (leot action, and 
could be spared from the Merliterrnnean and 
Channel Kieots, and it was even ]iossible to send 
tbe Klkaheth to assist in tbe operation. 

The attack on tbe Dardanelles certainly resulted 
in a preliminary failure of a serious nature. As 
noted above, naval bombardment alone against 
land forts was useless. Even in 1912, the Ita- 
lians were afraid to enter the Dardanelles when 
the defences w^ere weak and the forts not so 
strengthened as at tho present time. The Turks 
began to strengthen ilieir defences in Decembei 
1914, and the fortunate arrival of a Ceinian 
steamer full of mines, witli tlio and 

Breslau^ was of great help. Tbe Germans and 
Austrians also helped them with guns of heavy 
calibre. Trenches were dug on all parts of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Troops were strongly 

entrenched at Hiiliari, wliicb had proved a strong 
defence against Bulgaria in the Balkan War, 
40,000 troops w»ere in Gallipoli and large rein- 
forcements were ready in Asia Minor. 

It certainly required a force of 3 or 4 hundred 
thousand men to take the peninsula, and as tl)ese 
.were not available an attempt was made by the al- 
lied fleet. The Queen Elizaheth had 8T 5 inch guns, 
each throwing a shell weighing 3,720 1b. ton 
distance of 1 6 miles or more. She was built for 
' oil fuel and could ^o 26 knots, Ber appearance 


and the terrific pftect of ber boifibardment 10 
miles off was a great asset to the Allies, as her 
performauces influenced tbe Bnlkfm States and 
the Turk.s, and neutrals who noted that we could 
spare ber from tho Grand Fleet, their confidence 
increased. Vice- Admiml Sackville Carden first 
commanded tbe allied fleet, but owing to indis- 
position he retired and his }>l:ico wastaken hy Vice- 
Admiral de Robcck. 'Tlie Fnmch Squadron was 
commanded hy Roni ' Admiral (jiiepiatte, who was 
also of opinion that a Naval attack unsupported 
by Military Forces was not of much use, but still 
loyall} supported tbe attack. CSipt. Johnson was ii. 
charge of tbe mine trawlers and Wing C^om- 
mander Samji.son of Flandejs fame in charge of 
the aeiial rec'onnnissances. The Germans had 
Admiral Dsdom and a ku-ge nund)er of (German 
Ofiicois, and General Linian Yon Sanders con- 
ducted the land foices; in fact, Gei man Officers 
commanHed all tbe J'urki^h foices in the 
l)ard:im‘ll(\s. Night communications hy numerous 
bojif.'^ in tho Sea. of Marmora ensuicd supplies for 
Iho gariison in G.illipoli. On February 19th 
our naval attack began, preceded by a destroyer 
on tbe look out. Tbe allied ships beat to quarters 
and with bands playing steamed to their 
positions and began firing at tho Forts. 
This was kept up for a week >\itb some 
su(‘coss, but hnnicniies of wind and high 
seas prevented sine gunnery, still we silenc- 
ed all the entrance Forts and destroyed 
their mag.a/.ines. l^y March 1st we had gone 
ten miltjs up tho jiassage, preceded by mines 
sweepers. On M.ircli 3id tJie Fiencli S(|uadron 
in tbc3 (Ldf of Zeros bombarded the Forts in the 
Bulinri line.^', and hh'vv up some ammunition depots. 
Tho enemy laid rmtnej-oms; guns in position and 
the currents which at this time are very strong, 
owing to the flooding from rivei s in the Black Ben, 
was of help to them ns it enabled them to u.se 
the foiniidahle floating foipedo, the Leov^ 
which floated down the current and by its oscil- 
lating action would pass under a torpedo net and 
explode against a ship. The J lizaleth 

firing from tho Gulf of Zeros was able to throw 
her sliells across tli^ peninsula on to tho forts in 
the narrows and did considerable damage, her hits 
being signalled by wireless from the ships in the 
straits, seaplanes also helped in directing the 
fire but this depended upon clear vision of the 
airmen and this was a good deal obscuiod by 
clouds and haze which prevailed at ^ this 
time, and storms which were frequent delayed 
the operations and for many days the forts 
were enveloped in haze/ and this gave the 
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Geriurtns tirnn to repiir their defences. One 
good effect of the allied attack on tlie Dardanelles 
was the effect produced on the actions of Italy, 
and helped in bringing al»out a popular state of 
feeling that largely influencod the politicians to 
enter into the war on thfi si<lo of the Allies. In 
liulgaria and Ron mania there Wfis also a change of 
opinion. The Rritish reputation for tenacity of 
purpose was also a great ftictor in hi inging about 
this change of sentiments. Hy the end of the 
sec )ud week in March the allied lleet had gone a.s 
far as Kephez point, and all the mines had been 
swept away up to this point, but a disaster to the 
British ship pointed onfc the dangers 

of the undertaking as she vvas sud<lenly tired 
upon by a concealed b ittery and suffered great 
damige and l-Tith oF her crew put out of action. 
The Germans defending the sti.iits ])uiposely 
allowed small craft to jjass up and l•eserved their 
fire for the hig vessels so as not to give away tlie 
position of theii* batteries, and they received 
their reward for their p.itience when on 18th 
Mrirch when oui shi[)s entenal the narrows and 
at first seempd to silence most of the guns ag.iinst 
thotn, and though our ships r(!ceived some damage 
in retiu;n, by midday all tlie forts ceased firing, 
but soon after the French ship was struck 

by a mine and she sank almost immediately. 
Then about 4 in tlm JiFbornoon the Jrrp'iistUifp. was 
also struck by a flo.iting mine and blown n[), 
but she remained afloat long enough to allow 
of the crew being saved. Tiie Ocean 
shortly after was struck but practically tlio 
whole crew was saved hy skilful cffoits 
and in spite of constant lire from the land batter- 
ies. There is no doubt that the Leon Torpedo 
was responsible for the damage done to the alli- 
ed fleet, a, ml thesej hidden instruments of defence 


gave the enemy the vicfcoi-y, in spite of the fact 
that we had silenced most of their forts. The 
further attack on the forts was prevented until 
some arrangemont could be made to deal with 
floating mines. This victory encouraged the 
I’urks in their j’csistance and restored their con- 
fidence in their (ferinan masters and gave them 
farther time to strengthen the defences, and 
during the time between the first attack and the 
one now in process of achiovoment, the Turks had 
am})le time to strengtiion their defences, and now 
the sliore of Dardanelles is one of the most for- 
midable fortresses in oxi.N'tence Along the cliffs 
there are only a few beaidies for landing purpo.ses, 
and they were )»rotecbed by wire entanglements 
extending into the sea and they had gathered 
1 00,000 rmm to defend the poliinsula,. They have 
also receive.d large stores of shells through Hulgjiria. 
It must he reimMuheied that our tenacity has 
brought about the intervention of Italy ami plac- 
et! Iier larg(? army on the Austrv)-llurigarian flank 
and tliat Imu lleet is now engaging the Austrian 
llfct, and It is to the cieditof Italy that she 
joinetl n^ at a time wfien f.iiere were reverses in 
the i).ndantd)es and the Russian defeat in 
(Jalicia. We liave now sent a strong allied army 
under tluM'ommand of such distinguished soldifM'S 
as Sir Ian llairulton and (lenerjil Amade, vvhi(di 
took 1 r>() ships to transport tliem. They rendoz- 
voued in tln‘ hNland of Lemnos and Iiave made 
gooil tlmii landing in tlie face of terrible odds 
and are sinely gaining oven day on a fearless 
enemy. TIkj deeds of tlie Australian contingent 
is inspiring MMding .and tlie Lsue of the conflict 
with such forces and resources cannot be in 
doubt. I’he l esult when acitieved will have a gieat 
result on the cam])aign ami he one of the chief 
factors in bringing to an end the “ World War”. 


.ALL ABOUT THE WAR : THE INDIAN REVIEW WAR BOOK. 
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NAPOLEON WITH CZAR ALEXANDER NAPOLEON III. 

AND THE KING AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 



THG DUKE OF WEL.L.INC1TON. 




THE DEPORTATION OF NAPOLEON 

BY THE EE7. AKTHtIK SLATEB. , 


HE army that tied from the field of Waterloo 
was a broken one, almost annihilated by the 
fierce charges of tlie Tiritish (^luarcl, and 
chivvied by the pursuing Prussians. Napo- 
^ leon himself is credited with the resolve to make 
, a desperate effort to save Ins army by leading it 
\ in person, but from this he was jiersuaded by the 
^ members of liis staff wlio slill l einMinod beside him. 

Turning his horse's liead in the direc.tirm of Pianee, 

^ they forced their leadei- to leav(‘ tlie tiidd. With- 
out a stop he hurriiMl to Piiihppeville where he halt 
ed an hour or so. Hearing tliat llliiciiei' was ah oady 
at (Jhai-leroi he ahaiidoned his original purpose of 
trying to iea‘>semhle hfs army, and imnle post 
haste for Paris which he reached on June ‘Jlst. 
ITero he was nu t by (^nilin(‘ourt who siipportc'd 
him into tlie ])ilac(*. fb? threw himsidf into a 
bath and latei cmn'oked his ministers. He re- 
cognisi'd afterwaids that lie should Jiave gone that 
day, as it wasuig al liim. hooted and spni'i'ed, <*over- 
ed witii 1 h(^ mud ot tia* juuMU‘y, to the Chiamhers 
and tiheiv h.ira ngiu d them arid tried the elfect of 
his magnetic n:di\ iduality on tliem. Put he 
appears to have, lost nil his nerve and much of his 
spirit. NVlion at last he doi^s iiiei't tlu' (thaiuhei- 
he is (‘onscioiis ol tie.u'hei’v and iutiiguo. 1 )i.Ncus- 
sion followed dii-eieM'm, listened to in .silence by 
Na])oleon, who iiiially broke up the meeting witli- 
out any decision haxing been readied. Eiirly ne.xt 
morning the (hiambci .again met, and woi*e on the 
point of voting on the (jnestion whether it was 
necessary the Kmjiei oi* should al)<licale,whGn Foiuhe 
appeared bearing a piodamation addressed to the 
French people, endimon ! In comuioncing 
war for the maintenance of the national indepen- 
dence, I reh’ed on the union of all efforts, all wills, 
and all nuthoritiiLS. T had reason to hope for 
success, and I bravtal all the declarations of tlio 
Powers against me. Circumstances ap])ear to be 
changed. I offer myself ns a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the enemies of Fiance. May they 
prove sincere in their declarations, and to have 
aimed only at me. My political life is ended ; 
and J proclaim my s^n, Napoleon II., Emperor 
of the French. Unite for the public safety, if you 
will remain an independent nation. — 

Done at the Palace of Elysefi, 

June the 22nd, 1815. 

* NAPOLEON.” 

The debate that followed was vefy violent, some 
strongly urging the army should once more be 
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united under .the defeated Fiiiqieror, others urging 
the acceptance of his abdication. The arrival of 
Ney, one of Naj>oloon’s bra\ ost oiliccr.s, w ho tlcc- 
lared the army could not be roorga nisei! , dccidud 
them in accepting the abdication without giving 
any promise wdth regard to (Jection of liis son as 
Emperor. the last time, the Fjm])eior, 

clotluid in the impiu'ia I garb, .‘irid snriounded with 
his great odicei s of state, retreiveil a dejmfatiun 
from tJie Senate, and .aftei- hearing tlieii- message 
dismissed them with courte.sy. A liint is given him 
that his })jesence in tJic ca[)ital is not (h;sireil. Jlo 
retreated to Malmaisoii wlicre lie was practically 
a prisoner. Here lie sends an oiler to the Senate of 
his s(‘rvic(‘.s as a (Ii'ui'ral, but the I'cply he receives 
is a dir»‘ction to lcaM‘ the country. Witiiont a 
word he prep.ari'S to go, and wdtliin a ((iiartci* of 
an hour ht‘ w.is on his way t(' Rocliefort. This place 
was reaidied on dulv tlie .h'd. Here he took up 
his residence in the picfcig's house wil.h a view 
f.o emliarking immediately, l>ut he was informed 
that tJie coast was being closely watcli^d by a 
Uritish man-of-war and sfweral smaller \essels of 
>vai-, ami tJiat his own commanders of the scjuad- 
ron weie not at a.ll inclined to .attempt the p.assage 
in the face of those watchers. \'arious sugges- 
tions W(»i*e made, but they wei o soon soon to ho of 
little use. Some young hrencli midshipmen very 
gallantly ollered to act as tlie crew of a .small ilat 
coasting vessel and to e.sca])e under cover of night, 
but the ex]»erienced seamen knew that such a 
proceeding was too hazardous, for wh.at boat of 
that size can stand the violence of the Atlantic, 
as well as escape the vigilance of the watching 
.ships ? The w’ay seemed closed to him on all sides, 
lie could not attempt to make a journey inland 
into Franco lest he should fall into the hands of 
the Hourbons ; lie saw that it was imjiossihle to 
sail out of Koc.hofort without tlie consent of the 
English. He w^as desirous of obtaining a safe 
conduct to America, and Havary and Count Las 
Gazes informed the (lajJain of the Hiitish man-of- 
war that such had been promised, lint to that 
Maitland could only answer that as far as he was 
concerned, his orders were to make every eflbrt to 
prevent Buonaparte from escaping, and if so fortu- 
nate as to obtain possession of his person, to sail 
at once with him to England. It was therefore 
impassible for him to give any promise as to 
what would happen when ho reached the English 
shores. While Captain Maitland thought per- 
sonally that the Emperor would be well treated in 
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England^ he put them on tlieir guard againwt the 
conception that he was in any way able to 
otter any pledge whatever regarding Napoleon. 
The two messengers of Napoleon persisted in 
maintaining that Maitland, on the 14th of duly, 
gave such a pledge, tliat NM])oloon should be 
received not as a ]>nsonor of war, but as a 
voluntary guest, and that it was in consp»|uence 
of this pledge Napoleon decided to embark. Rut 
a letter dated the l.'ith, the day hofore the date 
on which the alleged j-roinise wa.s made, shows 
that- nothing said thmi iiitlueiiced Napoleon in 
his action. The let.tei* is as follows : 

“ llochefort, dul}' 1 dth 1815. 

Royal Highness, 

A viotini to the factions which divide iny country, 
and to tho hostility of the Powers of Europe, 

1 have ternunatod ir.y political van or, and come, like 
Themintociles, to seat mvsclf on the hearth oi the British 
people. I [ 3 Ut myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Rojal llighnoHs 
as tho most powerful, tho most constant, and the most 
genorouR of my enemies 

NAIor.l':oN.” 

It is most interesting to note tlie high regaj-d, 
always held up to this time for the Ibitisli. Jt 
was the only nation in Euro]>o whieli had not 
bowed the kneo to him ; when banishod from 
France to Elba he could tiusl, none hut a 
British Guard ; he demanded a British ship to 
take him to the island for lu^ feared the sailors 
of any other country would a item] it his life ; he 
insisted on a British representative remaining on 
the island, lie paid tho highest tributes to their 
army and leaders and had only the hij^hest iiraisofor 
the government. Now, defeated and cast out by 
his own countrymen, he desir(‘S a resting place in 
England. Jt is not difficult to understand why 
it was not possible for tho Biitish to allow him to 
land there, and tlie wusdoin of jmtting Idm in a, 
place of safe custody, hut it is a matter the 
l^riiish nation cannot hut regret tliat, when this, 
the greatest of French generals, poihaps the 
greatest of Frenchmen, was placed in their [lOWer, 

, instead of treating him magnanimously, they 
^ meted out treatment scarcely vvoithy of their good 
name. England may never have recognised his 
title to that Emperor, had never directly acknow- 
ledged his exalted position, hut as Uoseberry says, 
“ Is it not also true that this very f7ict gave her a 
matchless opportunity of displaying a magnanimity 
which would have cost her nothing, and raised 
her still higliei , hy allow ing as an act of favour to 
a vanquished enemy, an lionoi'ary title which she 
had never, conceded as a right to the triumphant 
sovereign of the AV’est ? 


But fo return to the voyage of Napoleon 
on board the BelUrophon, The Emperor set out 
on the brig KptTvxer on tho 15th. Ihe officers 
and most of the crew saw him depart for 
tho warship with ieais in their eyes, and 
continued to cheer him as long as their voices 
could be heaid. (^iptnin Maitland received him 
reR})Octfnlly hut withoiit any salute or honours. 
Najioleon nucovoied himself on reaching the 
(juarter deck, and said in a firm tone of voice, 

I have come to plsua^ myself under the protec- 
tion of yoiiv priii(‘o and laws. He soon made 
Jiimsolf ]>o|tnlai‘ with both otlicers and men. 
Evorytliing on Ihr shi]) was examined and praised, 
tributes were )>aid to tho Bi’itish forces, and lie 
even admit-ted that tho Diiko of Wellington was 
“eijual to liimself in all ether military qualities, 
and was siipiMior in ]>ruden(‘e.” On the 25rd 
they passed Fsliant, and for the last time he 
ga/.ed on thi‘ slioios ol trance, Jt is I’elated that 
the watch saw’ the Emperor issue fiom his cabin 
and make his way with ditticnlty to the poop. 
Arri\ed thcie he asked the olliccr on duty if tho 
coast wei’o indei‘d Tshant, and tlien taking a* 
tidoscope he u:a/,cd fixedly at tlio land. From 
se\en till near noon lu^ was motionless, and the 
otticers ami the membors of In’s staff feared to dis- 
turb that agony. Af. last, as the view slowly 
disvsolvod in tiic ha/e. he turned his ghastly face, 
concealing it a^ h(‘st ho could, and clutched at tho 
firm of his folh^w^r. Bertrand, wdio snpjiorted him 
to his cabin, \\1iilo on boaid lie seems to have 
fascinated all. Maitland, the (^ijitain, caused 
inquiries to be made, so he tells ns, after 
Napoleon had left tlie lUilhrophim as to the 
feelings of the ci ew. “ Well ” said they “ they 
may abuse that man as mncli as they ]>lea.so ; but 
if the ]>eople of England knew him as well as we 
do they wonl«l not touch a- hair of hi.s head.” The 
<!rew of the the vessel that took 

him to St. Helena, wwe of the same opinion. 

He is a fine fellow', who does not deserve his 
fate.” Even the admirals came under the spell of 
bis influence. He had reijuested an interview 
with the Viince Regent, but Lord Keith after 
seeing him said “ Damn the fellow, if he had ob- 
tained an interview with His. Royal Highness, in 
half an hour they wrould have been the best 
friends in England. ” 

But England had just ended a long war which 
had cost them many million pounds and over two 
million lives, and she was nervous of having any 
mote dealings with the men who had been th 
cause oftb^ ware, Had he been received i 
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England trouble would probibly have arisen. 
When the question is co/isidered fairly, the 
decision of the fuithorities to i)lace liiiri wlieie he 
would be powerless to sot Europe on lire again, 
seems the only wise one to have taken. On tlie 
31st of »ruly Sir li. Buubury, Under Secretary 
of State, and Lord Kcitli, admiral of the (Channel 
Fleet;, repaired to the JJallf'rophoit and announced 
tho final resolution of the British Uovernmont, 
namely that General Buonaparte should not be 
landed in England, but sliould be taktin direct to 
the Isle of St. Helena, and that ho might take 
with him with the exception of Savaiy and 
Allen land, any three ollicers, a surgeon, and 
twelve domestics. Tie receivtid the notitication 
without look or gesture of inqiatience, and th(‘ii 
with perfect calmness }fi ot<*-sted again.stthe onhu s 
which he said were sucli as could only ho given 
to a piisonor of w'ar, whicli he was not. He 
also ohjceted to the title given to him, 
that of “(hmeral Buonaparte" while he laid 
the right to he addressed a,*, a, sovereign prince. 
This was a sore (piestion Avitli Napideon, 
not only at this time, luit while he sojourm'd on 
St. Helena, and one cannot l)ut think tlic Britisli 
Government would liave takiui the more digiiili- 
od attitude in granting him t laj tit/le wliicli ho was 
certainly entitled to hol<l. .It is an inUwesting 
question, and one whicli has been freqiuuitly 
discussed. Scott fully agi’oos witli the instruc- 
tions of Government, hut latci wuiteis feel that 
the British ministers would have been acting 
moj‘e in conformity witJi Bi Jtish tradition and 
magnanimity had they granted that which was 
evidently so dear to the fallen wai'iior wdio had 
fought with skill and bravery. His title had 
never been recognised by tJio Biitish, but all the 
other countries had accepted it, and he had even 
been crowned by the Pope himself. But tho 
orders were that he was now to be known as 
General Buonaparte and treated wdtli the same 
honours “ as a British General notin employ.'* 
The British Admiral seoms to have found these 
instructions congenial. When Napoleon appear- 
ed on deck the British officers remained covered ; 
Napoleon used to leave the dinner table when he 
had taken his cofie^, but the cajitain did not see 
any. reason why the others should leave. The 
boat was a small one and was closely packed ; the 


crew WMS in a state of scarcely gupprossed 
mutiny and we can ea.sily imagine tlie Admiral him- 
self had sotruj iiucomfortable liour.s. The boat 
sailed on the Hth of August 1815, but it was not 
till Octol)er tlie 15th that tlie t‘xile saw' tho place 
where he must spend the rest of his days. The 
Admiral, it is true, did not pcnnit tlie Empcroj- 
fi.ssiime lirst j>la(‘e on board ; be did not think it 
nece.ssavy he should i-elipiquisli liis place as 
liead of tlie table ; lie did not fire salutes as 
would liHve been done in tin* ca.se of crowmed 
lieads, hut wdth tlu*s(‘ excf'ptions “General 
Buonaparte was treat(‘d wuHi all the rcsjiect wdiich 
great genius and great inisfojtune.s could claim 
from a geueious mind ; nor was lie on tlie whole 
instui.sihlo to tlie exc'ellent coiidiud of Maitland 
or of Cockhui 11 ’ ( Jaicklmrt. ) The former in 
recoriliiig his final .-auiti merits regarding his 
pri.soiier, wiol-e, “It m.ay appear surprising that a 
po.s.siliility ^should exist of a Biitish officer 
being pr(‘ pul iced in favoui uf one wdio has caused 
.NO many calamiti(*.s to his coiuiti’} ; hut to such 
an (ixtent did he pONsess tln» power of ])l(‘asing, 
that theic ar(^ hov peo[>lt3 vvlio eouM ha\'e sat at 
his t.able witii him for neaily a monlli, as 1 did, 
without It-eling a seaisation of pity, perTiajis allied 
to regj'et tJi.it a. man posNes.sed of so many fasci- 
nating qualities, and who had held so'high a 
.station in life, should he reduced to the situation 
ill wJiicli T .saw him.*’ 

Napoleon was weary of life aboard tho ship, 
and decided to land immediately on arrival. But 
he found the curiosity of tho people troublesome, 
so took up bis (juarteis at the Briars, a small 
cottage about half a mile from Janie’s Town until 
such time as tho Ad mind could prepare a more 
.suitable resilience for liim. Longwood was decid- 
ed on as his abode, tlie next be.st bouse to that of 
the Governor, but it was not till the 10th of 
December that he was able to take up his 
residence there. Here lie was to reside as a 
prisoner of war until the time of his death. 
Great prec.Tutions were taken for his safety, for 
the British w'ere determined that the story of ; 
Elba should not be repeated. Hero he remained 
subject to strict surveillance, and to not a little 
annoyance. But the story of his stay on the 
island must be left to another article. 



HOW LONDON RECRUITS FOR THE WAR 

BY MIL SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


♦ 


0 advertising campaign lias ever before been 
planned, launched, and managed with so 
mucli ingenuity, enterprise, and insight 
into human psychology as the one which 
is being carried on by tlie Ihitish autliorities 
to secure recruits for^ His IMajesty’s Army and 
Navy, chiefly the former br.irich of the service. 

One sees every whei'o the evidence.s of this 
gigantic advertising (campaign. Newspapers of all 
shades of opinion contain (loiumns of advertising 
of this description. Walls and billboards in 
cities, towns, and e\ cn in villages, are plastered 
over with recruiting jmstei's. 

The most casual obseiacr is struck by the 
Variety of text an<l illustration, t3pe and colour, 
employed by those who are dcssigning this advert- 
ising. Taken in the aggregate, the posteis leave 
no class of people and no emotion untouched. 
The rich and the ]>oor. the sjiortsmaii and the 
artist, one and all nre urged to enlist. 

It seems to me that the keynote of the advert- 
ising is ‘to impre.ss upon the Ih it/i^ii mind the 
primary and essential fact that Hi itain is fight- 
ing, not for the sake of aggression or spoliation, 
but to defend small nations and our own liber- 
ties. All the literature that i.s being i.ssnod is 
based upon that fundamental fact 

FTCniTlXO roil A >\ORTHV rUIU’O.SE. 

One of the most telling postei’s that ha.s boon 
put up bears the following (juotation from the 
speech of His Majesty King Mmperor (leorge V., 
in blue letters on a wliitc background . 

“ JVe am liijhtnig for a imvlftg piirposey and 
ire shall not la// dotrn our arms until that pnrrjiOBe 
has been fall// arJurred'^ 

Immediately below it are the words : 

To the peoples of thv Empire : E rertf jightimj 
nnit ive can send, to the Front means one step nearer* 
to jteaceT 

I have seen tlie same sentences printed on a 
slip pasted upon the menu in fashionable 
restaurants. 

Another postoi* most graphically depicts the 
desolation that has been brought upon Belgium. 
It is printed in colours, among which red and 
t)1ack pi-odomiriate. Jt shows soldiers fighting in 
the streets of a city. Cannon are belching foi th 
smoke. The buildirig.*^ are in ruins. A woman, 
with terror written in feature and attitude, trying 
to protect her little one from the flying bullets, 
looks in vain for sanctuary. An old man crouches 


in the corner. Wounded and ^dying men lie 
everywhere just ns they have fallen. The picture 
delineates all the honors of war as (Jermana 
have been waging it so vividly that it photographs 
itself upon the memory and haunts all who have 
gazed upon it. TJie words “Join the Army To- 
Hay ” Mie not really necessary to make it carry 
the message to the manhood of Britain, which has 
shown itself over l oady to protect neighbours in 
distress. 

LOVE OF (fOlTNTIlY. 

One placard depicts a scene as different from 
this ghastly })ictuic as tlie day is dill’erent from 
the night. It is a conj[)osite picture of Britain. 
You see forests, fields under waving corn, pas- 
tures in which cows (jalniJy eat the lu.sh, long 
gra.ss, meadows covered with wild flowers, a 
cottage surrounded by !i llower gai'don in whicii 
grow loses, holly hocks and other typical flowers 
which are favouiites in Britain, a dovecote with 
pigc'ons Hying in and out of it, and a w'oinan 
standing by the gate. In the background, loom- 
ing above the fields, are mountains. It is ii 
moving jdcturc. It is headed : Your Country’s 
Call.’' At its foot runs the “ legend-line”: 
“ I.sn’t this W(>rth ligliting for t ” 

From the »‘xampie.s that I have given it will be 
abundantly clear to anyone how ingenious and 
resourceful is the agency which is “ drumming 
up ” volunteers. Posters have been produced 
which are calculiiterl to appeal to the psychology 
of every type of man and to induce women and 
even children to ui-ge men to enlist. The colours 
are so chosen, and certain words so accentuat- 
ed, that they are scientifically certain to attract 
the attention of those they are intended to 
influence. 

'rhe agency which designs 'those posters is keen- 
ly alive to the de.sirability of taking every oppor- 
tunity that arises to issue fresh placards of timely 
interest. For instance, when Lord Roberts died, 
a poster was at otice put up which portrayed a 
framed picture of “ Bobs ” (as he was always 
familiarly called by the British soldier, or 
“ Tommy ”) surmounted by a laurel wreath and 
draped with a Union Jack. Beneath it lay his Field 
Marshal’s hat, the other insignia of his rank, and 
his Victoria 'Cross. The words in chocolate 
letters on a white background : , “He did bis 
duty. Will you do yours ? ” made many a young 
man pause and think and turn his steps to the 
nearest recruiting office. 
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Immediately following the bombardment of 
Scarborough, huge bills were put up everywhere 
detailing the Jiavoc that had been wrought by 
Germans, who had, in contravention to the laws 
of nations, bombarded open towns and killed 
inoffensive civilians, and bidding Britons to 
“ Revenge Scarborough ” This, too, influenced 
large numbers to join the colours. 

The outrages committed by the (ilerman airmen 
on undefended towns in Britain have been made 
the occasion for the issue of special posters. One 
of them shows a /e])pelin soaring over London. 
Underneath is printed in bold white letters on a 
blue ground : 

“ It is far better to face bullets than to be 
killed at home by a liomb. Join the army at 
once and help to stop an air-raid, (lod save the 
King.” 

(JEHMANY’s CROWMNCl INKAMY. 

The sinking of the Jjiisilania by a German 
submarine has brought foith a fresh set of 
placards. I believe (hat the most forceful among 
them is the one vvhicli leads as follows . — 

COLD-BLOODED MURDER 
Remember 

Getiiiaiiy’H Crowning Infamy 

The Miriking of tho lAitsUnnia 

With llundrede of Women and (,^hildren 
OericanB have wantonly wrecked Citiea and Holy 
Places. 

Germane have murdered thousands of innocent civilians* 
Germans have flung vitriol and blazing patrol on tho 
Allied Troops. 

Germans have killed our Fisher-folk and deserted tho 
drowning. 

Germans have inflicted unspeakable torture by poison 
gases on our brave Troops at Ypres. 

Germans have poisonod wells in South Africa. 

Germans have ill-treated British Prisoners. 

Germans have assassinated our Wounded. ^ 

These Crimes against God and Man are committed to 
try and make you atriid of these German barbarians. 

The place to give your answer is 
The nearest Recruiting Office. 

ENLIST TO-DAY.” 

Ab each necessity has arisen, special posters 
have been issued to meet it, For instance, 
towards the beginning of the War, when the 
retired non -Commissioned Officers were urgently 
needed to train the volunteers, postere were 
issued appealing to them to place their experi- 
ence at the service of their Country in its hour 
of greatest need. 

SERVE THE GUNS, ^ 

Recently, a set of placards have been designed 

/ 


to impress upon the public the necessity of 
immediately increasing the number* of shells 
manufactured in Britain, so that the expedition- 
ary Forces and our Allies cun cxfcl the enemy in 
respect of munition. This most forceful j>lacard 
dealing with this phase of the Mar .shows in the 
centre two figures, a. gunner of the British 
Army, and a British worker in an ammunition 
factoiy. Both figures ar^ stiung and supple. 
The soldier is dressed in khaki. He looks every 
inch a fighter. The vvage-M^orkci* has bis sleeves 
rolled back above tho elbows. '^I’lio two are 
shaking bands. Behind the gunner are to be 
seen a number of guns, some in the act of being 
loaded, others being tired, and, in the distance, 
rises the smoke of cannon. Behind the wage- 
worker is a munition factory, with tall chimneys 
from which the smoke is pouring out. The in- 
tertlependence of the army and the munition 
factory is vividly brought out in tho jdeture. At 
tho top we read in l>ig, bold letters, the words 
that the gunner and working man are supposed to 
he saying to e.ich other. They are : “ \Yo ai'e both 
needc'il to serve the guns,” At the bottom is the 
admonition to the public : “ Fill up the ranks ! 
Pile up the Munitions !” 

(.)iie of the most eflective jiosters that has been 
issued was a co[)y of a cartoon that appeared in 
one of the weekly papers published in London, 
It represented a lone soldier trying to hold back 
an advancing host. All his companions in arms 
were lying dead about him. He had turned 
about and was standing in a hopeless, dejected 
attitude, gazing towards England, You could 
almost hear him groan as he exclaimed : “ Will 
they never come ! ” The scene that Avas depicted 
in one corner of the poster explained why “ they ” 
were not coming to his rescue. A great crowd 
of young Britons were seated in an ampitheatre, 
shouting and applauding, while a game of foot- 
ball was being played for their amusement by 
British stalwarts whom any recruiting agent 
would pronounce “ lit.” 

This poster proved most effective. Profes- 
sional cricket and football games are not being 
played in Britain any more. Some of the best 
cricketers, footballers, and other sportsmen are 
now at the Front, fighting for their King and 
Country. 

BE A SPOBTSMAK. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
a poster was issued which read : Be a sportsman 
and lend a hand to the lads at the Front. They 
want your help.” 
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Another very effective poster shows the south- 
ern part cJit Britain and the northern part of 
France, with a narrow strip of sea dividing the 
two from each other. A soldier in France 
is looking anxiously towards England and shout- 
ing out : 

“ Boys, you are wanted ! ” 

A bill that was put up on the hoardings at the 
beginning of the yetw showed a long line of 
soldiers marching to the held of action. A blazing 
sun was rising above the horizon. The words, 

Victory, 1916*’ were f)rinted on the glowing 
orb, while above it was the sentence : A Happy 
New Year to our Gallant Soldiers ! *’ and under- 
neath it : You can make it certain if you join 
now.” 

The teft of another is : “ Come along boys 
and join the Army. Duty calls. CJorne now. Our 
cheery lads need your help.” In the centre of 
this placard is a soldier in khaki, a ride on his 
shoulder, hurrying to the battlefield. 

Another poster has on it the pictur e of a bugler 
with his trumpet raised to his lips, giving the call, 
and the words : 

“Fall in. Answer now in your country’s hour 
of need.” 

A placard that is to be seen in practically every 
carriage in every underground train enjoins those 
who read it that : 

“ Willing men make Happy Fighter.s. Let us 
go to the War of our own Free-will, and not wait 
till we must. Enlist at once. 100,000 wanted.” 

Nothing could he more stirring to the faltering 
one than the picture of a khaki- clad soldier, 
draped in the folds of the Union Jack, above 
whom is written the command : “ Rally Round 

the Flag ! ” and at whose feet is the sentence : 
“ Wo must have more men. ” 

UNTIL TUE ENEMY IS CRUSHED. 

’ Striking, too, is the poster which depicts a 
bugler, sounding the trumpet-call to battle, and 
which I'eproduces Lord Kitchener’s inemomble 
words : “ More men, and still more until the 

enemy is crushed.” 

Dne placard is as effective as it is simple. On 
a white background is printed in black, the map 
of the United Kingdom, upon which are the 
words in red letters : 

r “ Britons I Your Country needs you ! ” 

Another placard has the picture of the King- 
Emperor and the British Isles printed upon it, 
together with a few chosen words to remind 


everyone who sees it that his King and Country 
need every man who can come forward to fight. 

In a class by .themselves are the posters in 
which those who cannot, on account of age, sex, 
or other disability, themselves fight, are called 
upon to urge those who can join the colours to 
do so. 

One of them simply suggests : 

“ If you cannot join the Army, try and get a 
Recruit.” 

FJ(5HT1NC1 FOR YOU. 

Auoilior reads : 

TO THE YOUNl! WOMEN OF LONDON. 

“ Is your “ llest Hoy ” wearing khaki ? If not, 
don’t YOU THINK he should ? 

If he does not think , that you and your 
country’ are worth fighting for — do you think he 
is worthy of you ? 

Don’t pity the girl who is alone — her young 
man is probably a soldier — fighting for her and 
her country — and foi YOU. ^ 

If your Young Man neglects his duty to his 
King and Coinitry, the time may come when 
HE WILL ISEOLECT YOU. 

THEN ASK HIM TO 
JOIN THE ARMY TO-DAY.” 

In a third is to be seen two women, one dress- 
ed in the height of fashion, her appearance be- 
speaking wealth find culture, the other wearing 
the clothes of a woman of working class. The 
ciicumstances have drawn them so closely to- 
gether that they stand with their arms clasped 
about eacli other’s waist. A poorly clad boy is stand- 
ing beside them. The two are looking down from 
a balcony upon a line of soldiers marching away 
from them, with their backs turned towards them. 
Across the top of the picture is printed : 

“ Women of Britain say-^ Go ! ” 

The base of the tall column in Ti*afalgar Square, 
on top of which stands, the statue of Lord Nelson, 
is covered with huge bills bearing the last 
message of that famous fighter : 

“ England expects every man day to do his 
duty.” 

I am sure every person who reads the simple 
placards bearing the Prime Minister’s words ; , 
“No price can be too high when Honour and' 
Freedom are at Stake,” is thrilled with the desire 
to do his “ bit ” to help Britain fight for 
and Countiy, and the sort of civilisation tb^; 
that King and Oountry stand for. 



The German Conception of the Absolute 

IBY MR. ABDUL MAJID, B.A. 


F all the mental maladiefi that the mankind 
in general and particularly that portion of 
it which professes to bo the exclusive pos- 
sessor of “ Kultur,” is ndlicted with, none 
is perhaps more chronic, inveterate, and calami- 
tous than its search after the ultimate Reality, - 
its persistent endeavour to unveil the 
riddle of the universe. Ever struggling and 
being baffled, ever hoping and dispirited, has 
humanity for ages renewed the assault without 
once gaining even a remote semblance of victory. 

The crowning phase^of Kanl/s, and, to a largo 
extent, of Hume’s (as, in fairness to hitter, we 
must hasten to mid) immortal glory consists in 
tlieir demonstrating once for nil the futility of 
such attempts by setting forth the limits of human 
intelligence which it cannot transcend without 
being fatal to itself. Yet hardly' had Kant 
finished the enunciation of his doctrine when the 
almost irresistible tendency to transcend the 
barriers of reason began to reassert itself ; and 
then burst forth in the land of Criticism itself a 
host of system -mongers who engaged themselves 
with rebuilding the temple ol dogmatism so com- 
pletely shattered by the founder* of the Critical 
Philosopy. This forbidden fruit,” the tradition- 
al metaphysics, now denominated by the impos- 
ing title of the “ Philosophy of the Absolute ” 
found among the post- Kantian German philosoph- 
ers its chief exponents in Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel. The aim of tlie present paper is to map 
out in outline the three channels into which this 
stream of Absolute or Idealism flowed. 

The Absolute (literally meaning “ unrestrict- 
ed hence anything^ that stands by itself 
means to these philosophers “ the uncondi- 
tioned ” that is, the ultimate, final and noumenal 
truth, and thus stands synonymous with Reality. 
The question they busied themselves with was 
what is this Absolute ? 

The basis of Fichte’s system is his rigid adher- 
ence to the primitive datum of consciousness 
which gives us in pefeeption nothing but an idea. 
Commonsense leads us to believe that we perceive 
external objects through ideas which these objects 
excite in us. But the fundainental fact of 
consciousness is merely that we have an idea. 
The existence of something external, smae 
I, exciting cause, is hot originally ^ven ; it is only 
M inference. Kant, common with the majority 


of thinkers, had taught that the universe was 
composed of two hictors, the ego and the non-ego, 
although of the latter, he edded, we knew nothing. 
True, rejoins Fichte, we knew nothing of it, we 
can only know that which passes within our- 
selves ; but, then, why assume the existenofe of 
non -ego at all ? Are we. forced by the very laws 
of oui* reason to suppose a non -ego existing ; — to 
a.ssume that our ideas ai e copies of something 
independent and out of us ? If the answer be in 
the negative, then the existence of a non-ego is 
manifestly a pure fiction and must be repudiated 
at once ; hut if it he in the affirmative, even then 
Fichte’s point is gained ; for to admit that the 
non ego is a postulate of our reason is to admit 
that it is a'product of the ego. It is the ego 
wliieh creates the necessity for a non-ego, and it 
is also the ego whitth answering to the necessity 
creates the non-ego wanted. Thus consciousness, 
ego, or the subject is the only reality ; hence the 
designation of Fichte’s system as Subjective 
Idealism. 

Commonsense declares consciousness to be 
passive, a mirror- like substance reflecting images. 
Fichte, on the other hand, holds it to be active ; 
a creative force. If the ego is conscious 
only of what changes pass within it, and yet 
is forced to assume an external cause of these 
changes, what is this very act of assuming 
an external cause except a pure act of the ego, — 
simply another change in the ego ? If it be object- 
ed that the assumption of an external substance 
is necessary for the synthesis of accidents, Fichte’s 
answer is, that it is I who assumes it and I assu- 
me what / call substance. Thus the synthesis of 
attributes also is a mental synthesis. Laying 
thus the essence of ego in activity, Fichte red- 
uces all knowledge to an act of the ego and makes 
existence synonymous with consciousness. Non- 
ego, in his scheme of Universe has no independent 
existence whatever. The Object is, on this 
principle, merely a product, a creation, of the 
Subject. 

Schelling finds fault with Fichte’s analysis of 
consciousness. What is given in the primitive 
act of oonsciousness, he declares, is not meri% an 
idea, but the existence of both the obje<;tfv0,|ii^ 
subjective world simultaneously. Just as iva 
cannot be oonsdous of an object without at tlie 
eame time insepmbly oojemeeting with ^ a ocm^ 
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sciousness ourselvefi, so it is equally impossible 
to be conscious of our existence without at the 
same time connecting it with some other existence 
from which we distinguished ourselves. Know- 
ledge, proceeds the Herlin professor, must be 
knowledge of something. It is impossible to 
conceive of a knowledge of nothing. Knowledge 
without some Object known is a contradiction in 
terms. Hence knowledge implies the coirelate of 
Being. To conceive an Object known without a 
Subject knowing is no moie imjiossible than to 
conceive a Subject knowing without an Object 
known. Thus, concludes Schelling, tliey both 
are real. They botli exist not independently of 
each other, but identiliod in some higher power, 
— the Absolute. The Absolute is exclusively 
neither Ideal nor UeaJ, yet botli. Tt is the infinite, 
— All in All, —realising itself under one from as 
a Subjectivity, under another as an Objectivity. 
[It appears that Schclling’s Absolute " is hai*d- 
ly distinguishable from the Substance ” of 
Spinoza. ] 

Finally we come to the most preposterous of 
all systems,— ithat of Hegel. We have seen that 
with Fichte the Absolute was the ego, which 
produced the object ; with Schelling it was some- 
thing transcendent from which proceeded both 
the Subject and Object ; but with Hegel it is 
neither. It w the 'j*7'ocess itself. The Absolute 
does not produce life and movement ; it is, 
on the contrary, life and movement itself. 
It is not the principle of Nature and Mind, 
but is itself successively nature and mind. TTie 
real essence of all relation — that which is true and 
constant in every relation — is not the two terms 
related the Subject and the Object, but, in 
Hegelian philosophy, the relation itself. 

Let us illustrate. I see a book before me. 
Commonsense psychology tells me that this fact 
of vision imjdies three factors — a book, an image 
of it, and a perceiving Subject. No, — says the 
Subjective Idealism of Fichte, it is 1 alone who 
exist ; the book and the image are one thing, and 
that is a modification of iny Self. No, says the ob- 
jective Idealism of Schelling, neither the book 
nor my ego is exclusively real, they are equally 


real and ideal, but are no more than the mani- 
festation of the Absolute. No says the Absolute 
Idealism of Hegel, both the book and the ego are 
fictitious ; they are but two terms of the relation 
and owe their reality to it. Thus the only 
thing really existing is the Idea — the Kelation. 

The Absolute is, to Hegel, not a Being, a 
definite fixed sometliing, but a process, an explic- 
ation of differences which again are not inde- 
])endent or solf-subsistent, but constitute collec- 
tively and individually only movements 
within the self-evolution of the Absolute. 
This, then necessitates the demonstration that„ 
the A bsoliite is possessed within itself of 
a prinitipnl of jirogross from difference to 
difference, which Hegel pi ocoeds to do calling it 
the princi})le of the indeutity of contraries, — 
apparently a senseless title. The dictum of 
commonsense is that Vontrai ies exclude each other 
reciprocally, - -existence and non existence, for 
examyjle, .are mutus\lly exclusive. But, declares 
Hegel, this nation is hoplessly eii'oneous. Every- 
thing is contradictory in itself ; contradiction 
forms its (3ssei]ce : its identity consists in 
being the union of two contraries. A pure Being 
i.e. considered alisohitely and as unconditioned, 
apart from every individual thing, is the same 
thing as Non-B(‘ing A mere light, for instance, 
which has no colour, no intensity, no shadow 
whatever, is identical witli darkness. This exis- 
tence is seen to be identical with its negation. 
But to believe tliat there is no existence is 
manifestly impossible. We must therefore unite 
these two contraries, and thus we arrive at a 
middle term, the realisation of the two into one, 
or their hecontiny, and this conditioned existence 
i.s what we call the world. 

This in the briefest outline is a summary of 
the system of flogmatism that developed in the 
hands of the philosophers of the Absolute. And 
if, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, there 
still remains any point rather obscure in the above 
exposition, let it be remembered that intelligibility 
is not among the characteristics of German 
speculation, where obscurity is so generally mis- 
taken for profound ity and clearness is stgmatised 
as a synonym for shallowness^ 




Oriental Immigration in the United States* 

BY DH. SUDHINDRA. BOSE, M.A. Ph. d,, 


Lecturer^ Stat$ Univeraiti/ of Iowa. 


HE Orient has always bad confidence in 
American fairplay. She has always pri/<ed 
her friendship with this country more 
than with any other Western nation. 
Contemporary Asian social reformeis, educational 
leaders, political workers, and captains of indue* 
try have instinctively turned to the United States 
for their strength and inspiration. They ail have 
worked unceasingly to promote a closer union, 
intellectual and commercial, between Asia and 
America. It is, therefore, a matter of consider- 
able regret that these tordial relations are now 
threatened by the oxclusionay^ policy which the 
United States is adopting toward the Asian 
peoples. 

The first of the Orientals to come to the Unit- 
ed States were the Chinese ; and they came at 
the invitation of the people of this country. By 
article V of the Treaty of IHfiH with China, the 
United States of America and the Emperor of 
China cordially recognise the inherent and in- 
alienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the 
free migration and emigration of their citizens 
and subjects respectively from one country to the 
other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as 
permanent residents. 

By article VI of the same treaty it is stipu- 
lated that citizens of the United States visiting 
or residing in China shall enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may be enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of the most favored nation; and 
reciprocally Chinese subjects visiting or residing 
in the United States shall enjoy the same privil- 
eges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may then be enjoyed by the 
citizens and subjects of the most favored nation,’^ 

The point to be specially noted in connection 
with this Treaty of 1868 is that it encouraged 
free immigration between America and China, 
and that it accorded to the Chinese people right 
of pmaanmt residence, without any spedfication 
or implied limitation as to the purpose of snob 
residence. The Chinese government put the treaty 

* Tliii oontrilralleii was isiit lo os for pnbttoalioii in 
August last Ed. /. 9. / 
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in full force ; and the American government, on 
its p u t, heartily welcomed the free entmnce of 
the subjects of the Chinese empire. Moreover, 
the Secretary of State, Mr.* Fish, wrote : 

Already the Chinese immigrsnts have crossed the 
great mines, and are beginning to be found in the in- 
terior of the Continent. By their assiduity, patience, 
snd fidelity, and by their intelligence they earn th# 
good will and the confidence of those that employ them. 
We have good reason to think that this thing will con- 
tinue and increase.*' 

There was, however, before very long a reversal 
of feeling. The white labor elements on the 
Pacific coast became jealous of the Chinese labor- 
ers ; and the labor unions started a vigorous 
anti-Chinesd campaign. They demanded somewhat 
after the fashion of the Roman Senator Cato that 
the “ Chinese must go.’* 

On account of this stubborn opposition to the 
Chinese laborers in the West, the. United 
States Government sent a Commissioner to 
the Celestial Empire to amend the Treaty of 
1868. After a considerable parley, the Chinese 
Government was finally persuaded, in 1860, to 

limit, regulate or suspend,” but not to prohibit, 
the immigration of the Chinese laborers into 
the United States. Further, it was stipulated 
that this "limitation or suspension shall 
be reasonable.” The treaty aimed only at 
the exclusion of the laborers. Officials, teachers, 
students, merchants, and travellers were exempt 
from its operations. Later this treaty wag 
construed rigidly ; and subsequent legislation has 
not only excluded the Chinese working men, but 
it has seriously tended to restrict even the 
members of the exempt classes. 

Turning now to the Japanese immigration into 
the Unit^ States, it is observed that Japanese 
came as early as 1866, when there appears to 
have been seven Japanese in America. The 
Japanese immigration into the United States, 
however, may bei^ruly said to have begun in 1886. 
In that year there were 194 immigrants from the 
eastern island empire. Now the immediate cause 
of Japanese imndgration was the passage of the 
ObineM exclusion law. When tiie OKineae were 
excluded from Amerma, resulted a phiortage 
efiiiber in California. ThMi thei^ daveli^a 
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demand for Japanese workmen, “The large 
landowners of that State, having been deprived 
of Chinese farm hands, found in the Japanese an 
excellent laborer to be utilised on their farms 
and orchards, and tried to encourage Jaf^anese 
immigration by offering alluring terms.” The 
result of a liberal policy toward Japan was that in 
1891 there were over a thousand Japanese immi- 
grants in the United Spates. Eight years later this 
number ran to 2,844, and in the year 1900, there 
were as many as 1 2, 6. ‘55 Japanese. 

“ Meanwhile, the railroads continued to employ 
Japanese laborers in increasing numbers, while 
the general prosperity which prevailed in this 
country up to 1007 stimulated Japanese immigra- 
tion 08 much as it encouraged European immigra- 
tion. The high water- mark in Japanese immigra- 
tion was reached in 1907 when it numbered no 
less than JO, 220.’’ Of this number, one should 
remember that more than two-thirids came to 
Hawai, and not to the mainland of America. It 
is also worthy of note that the immigration from 
Europe in the* year under review was over 
1,199,000. 

I have ‘here neither the time nor the inclination 
to go into the wearisome details of the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California — the storm-centre 
of anti- Japanese as well as all other anti-Asian 
orusadns. Suffice it to say that the Japanese are 
to-day practically excluded by the so-called Gentle- 
man’s Agreement of 1907. It is not a written 
treaty ; it is simply an understanding between the 
two governments. The agreement provides that 
no Japanese laborers shall enter the United 
xStates, nor shall any Japanese be eligible to 
American citizenship. 

Before 1 leave this phase of the Oriental im- 
migration, I may he permitted to refer to the 
Californian Anti-alion land law, as the moat 
recent development of the Japanese problem 
in America. Last year the State of California 
passed a law declaring that all aliens who are not 
eligible to citizenship should hold or lease no land 
in California. This bars out Japanese as well as 
Chinese from owning or leasing real -estate property. 
The Japanese maintain that this law is unfair and 
unconstitutional. By the American treaty 
with Japan in 1911 it is stipulated that “the 
(Utizens or subjects of each of the^high contract- 
ing parties shall have the liberty to enter, travel 
and reside in the territories of thd other, to carry 
on trade, wholesale and retail ; to own or lease 
and occupy houses, manufactories, ware-houses 
and shops ; to employ agents of their choice tp 


^ ^ 

lease land for residential and commercial pur- 
poses, and generally to do anything incident to or 
necessary for trade upon the samo terms as native 
citizens or subjects. *’ 

The Japanese point out that this treaty pre- 
sumes to be the supreme law of the land. But a 
treaty cannot be the supreme law of the land — 
that is of all of the United States — if any act of 
a State legislature can violate its provisions. As 
the Japanese are not permitted to become 
American citizens, it is difficult to reconcile the 
purpose of the California legislation with the 
provisions of the treaty. Last August, the 
Japanese Foreign Office in its diplomatic dispatch 
to the United States government said in part : 

** That sot, by depriving the Japanese subjects of the 
right of land owiiorf'hip, while*freely continuing the right 
not only in favour of the subjeotsof all the other powers 
with which the United States maintains reciprocal treaty, 
but in favor of many non-treaty aliens, has established a 
discrimination of the most marked and invidious charac- 
ter against Japan. ” 

According to the California advocates of the 
measure there appear to be two strong reasons 
for the Anti alien land law ; First, they contend 
that the Japanese will desire to buy up all land in 
California, and if they are not chec^ked by 
the Anti-alien lend law they will soon own 
the entire state of (’.alifornia. But this con- 
tention seems to be hardly borne out by the 
facts. According to .available statistics the 
Japanese own only about 17,000 acres of land 
in California. This is comparatively a small area. 
Neither is this .fapanese owned area increasing. 
Nor is it likely to increase, as the number of 
Japanese in the United States is decreasing. 
Second, the California legislators are of the 
opinion that the ownership of land by Japanese 
would depreciate the value of adjoining lands. 
This opinion also seems to be founded on 
insufficient evidence. The ownership of land by 
Japanese does not lower the value of farm lands, 
because the Japanese are naturally good farmers. 
They increase the productiveness of the land 
they occupy ; and this undoubtedly tends to 
increase the value of the neighbouring lands. 

If the California farmer cannot compete with 
the alien farmer, then the logical remedy would be 
to pass a general act forbidding all aliens from 
holding agricultural land in Cdifomia. Such a 
law would have abundant precedent upon which 
to rest : li^ws of this character are to be found in 
New York, in Illinois, and in a few other States. 
Thik course was recommended by the . Secret^ 
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of state, Hon. William Jennings Bryan ; but the 
I'ocommendation did not satisfy the Californians. 

Now, the objections which have been raised 
against Japanese immigmtion are about the same 
as those which have been advanced against the 
Chinese, and the same objections are also being 
urged against the Indian. T shall take up some 
of these objections in a moment, especially in 
their relation to the Indians. 

It appears to lie a well -authenticated sociologic- 
al fact that the only good immigration in America 
is dead immigration. Between the years 1845 
and 1H55 the United States is said to have been 
threatened with the “ Irish peril ” but now, since 
the flow from the Einentld Isle has greatly fallen 
ofl', the Irish seem to bo considered the most 
desirable of imiiiigranti*. Again, forty years ago 
the Chinese were disliked and even dreaded. 

Foi‘ ways that arc dark and foi* tricks that are 
vain, the Heathen Chinese is peculiar,” sang the 
Californians in triumphant chorus. Now, since 
the Chinese immigration has stopped, the Chinese 
arc actually considertul by some to be the best of 
^ill OiiontiiLs; and the Aryan Hindus, who are the 
latest to arrive, are surely the worst. 

There are now bills before the United States 
(yongrcBs aiming to exclude Hindu laborers from 
the Continental America a.s well as from its 
insular possessions. Of these various bills, only 
the Raker bill, introduced by Mr. John E. Raker 
of California, is being seriously considered by the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. The chief reasons which the supporters of 
the bill advance foi* the exclusion of the Hindus — 
Americans refer to all Indians as Hindus — are 
these ; Hindus wear turbans and eat ri(je ; they do 
not accept American Christianity ; they have 
uuseenily habits ; they supplant white labor ; they 
cannot be assimilated ; they send their money back 
to India. 

These objections are worth careful consideration. 
Let us take them one by one. It has been alleged 
that since the Hindus wear turbans they must 
therefore be undesirable people. Our n^wly 
arrived men on the Pacific coast try to defend the 
wearing of turbans on the ground that since 
Americans and other foreigners in India wear 
theii^own headdress, Indians should be allowed 
the same privilege in America. The size, the 
material, or the shape of one’s bead gear is 
peculiarly a personal matter ; it should not be 
made the basis of an exclusion law. It is truer 
however, that as our people^ become better se* 
etriicted in American ways of life, they show great 
eagerness in adopting American dress* 


It is urged against the Hindus thal^ they eat 
rice, that is, they live frugally. This line of 
argument calls to mind the silly sneers of the 
English against the Scotch, who began to “ invade ” 
England scarcely less than two hundred years ago. 
The English cordially hated the Citnny Scotch 
because they “ate porridge.” But gradually 
English common sense got the better of English 
prejudice, and to-day one ddes not find any such 
attitude manifested tovvai ds Scotsmen. 

Seriously, the fact that a nmn is industrious 
and lives economically should not be counted 
against him. If the Indians are undesirable 
because they are econoinicaJ, would they be 
received with enthusiasm if they weie s|jentl- 
thrift ? Suppose the Indian immigrants were a 
lazy lot, and were being regular “ guests ” of the 
poor- house, would they then be more welcome 
as future citizens of America ? Would they then 
become a national asset or a national menace ? No 
one denies that the Americans have a progressive, 
high .standard of living : that they are given to 
wealth, luxury, and extiavagence. Indeed, the 
common saying is that a French or n /lerumn 
family can subsist on the waste of an American 
family. But it is hero that the Hindus will luive 
a contribution to make to Ameiican life : Hindus, 
who are practical economists, may serve as an 
object lesson to the extravagant American. 

I half suspect that the American missionaries 
in India, who believe in the ethics of the Bible, 
are still preaching on the virtues of cai’oful 
economy. One feels mightily tempted to ask 
whether these Christian propogandists would not 
find a much better field for their life work in 
their own native country. 

Again, certain persons insist upon the exclusion 
of the Hindusthanis because they are not Christ- 
ians. This objection is nothing short of a body 
blow to the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitutions of the several States which 
together guarantee the freedom of religion to all 
men. In the heat of discussion the fact is over- 
looked that nearly all the Indians who are now on 
the Pacific slope as laborers are followers of 
Shikhism and Mahomedanism — religions whose 
ethical codes compare favorably with those of 
any other great religions of ^ the world. 
Certainly in a country where there are about 175 
dififbrent religious sects, no one can possibly 
object if a person wish to live according to * his 
convictions. 

Thcpersohal haf>its of the Hindus may be some^ 
what different from those of the Am^cans ; but 
these habits of the Hindus can hardly be regarded 
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as positively offensive. While a University 
student ih this country, 1 roomed with different 
American yeung men , for over eight years. 1 
also travelled extensively over the States as a 
commercial traveller.” It will therefore be 
eonCbded that I have had some opportunity of 
seeing Aniericans olose at hand ; but in all my 
years 1 have seen nothing to mako me believe 
that the average American has much better 
habits of life than the average Indian. Lest I 
am accused of partiality, let me quote the words 
of Mrs. H. F. Patterson, wife of Hon. Patterson, 
who was in India for ten years as United States 
Consul General. 

“ The Hindus are the most honest, most reli- 
able, and most religious people I have ever 
known,” in a hearing before the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration Mrs. Patterson said, In 
the ten yeai-s that we were in Calcutta we had 
many servants, thirteen, and not one did I ever 
find dishonest in any respect. 

*^At one time I was dining with the commander- 
in-chief, Sir Qeorgb White, and I was speaking of 
the honesty of those servants and how we liked 
them, iChd he said, * Mrs. Patterson, I have about 
a hundred in my house : I have had them many 
years and 1 have never lost a single solitary 
thing.’ 1 am surprised that any one in the 
Uni^ States should question their morals. 

“ The Hindus are a very cleanly people. They 
/never miss a single day’s bathing. They will 
have their bath even if they must dip into the 
eoldest river in winter. 

** An American lady takes the best care of her 
hands, manicuring them, etc., but the Hindus 
take the best care of their feet.” 

Chairmen. — “ Do the coolies do that V 

Mrs. Patterson. — “ Yes, Sir.” 

Chairman.— All of them ?” 

Mrs. Patterson. — “ Yes, Sir.” 

Chairman. — From our standpoint you would 
call them a religious people ” 

Mrs. Patterson. — Yes, Sir ; and they live up 
to what they teach.” 

Chairman. — “ Would you consider them also a 
virtuous people ?” 

Mrs. Patterson. — “ I should say so.” 

The contention of the American labour union 
men that the more Hindus there are in this 
country the more will they take the bread out of 
the mctithB of American people is not economically 
oounti. The presence of more men means 
more l^rk» and more work produces more wealth. 
The Jemes Manahan, Congressman from the 
tate 0 ^ Minnesota, was altog^her r^ht when he 
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declared that the immigrants do not take 
place of the American lal^rers. The new immi- 
grants, Mr. Manahan observed, add to the popu- 
lation and increase the market. If they go on to 
the farms and work as laborers they produce food 
for the people in the towns to eat. So the adding 
to the number makes more work if the proper 
relationship prevails, and does not drive anybody 
out of work.” 

The Indians, for the most part, engage in such 
work as Americans themselves do not care for. 
The Americans, and a large portion of European 
immigrants, prefer to congregate in cities, and 
follow such industrial pursuits as can be carried 
on only in the centre of large population. ]Now 
the Indians, being inclined to agriculture, 
work in the country ; t]^ey are seldom found 
working in the cities. The Indians have a 
perfect horror of American city slums. They 
find employment on farm lands, and do such 
rough work as can bo secured on the railroads, in 
the mines, and in the lumber camps. Since these 
hard occupations are just what the native Ameri- 
cans have a natural dislike for, the only 
unescapable conclusion is that the Hindus are not 
robbing the native white labors to any consider- 
able extent. 

The “ political gentlemen ” of the Pacific slope 
have declared, with more rhetoric and less truth, 
that they are threatened with a Hindu Inva- 
sion.” It$uch a statement is without foundation. 
Although the Indians have been coming here 
since 1891), there appear to be on the whole 
Continental America only 4,794 Hindus to-day. 
Gan such a handful of i>eaoeful, law-abiding 
people, as tl^e Hindusthanis, constitute a ** Hindu 
Invasion ” of America ? The point is too obvious 
to be argued. 

Frequently objection is raised against the 
Indians on the ground that they cannot be 
assimilated. The word assimilation ”, according 
to some of the best authorities, does not mean 
race mixture. It means appreciation, of the 
ideals of American democracy. It implies the 
cultural contribution of a people to the sum total 
of American civilisation. In this correct sense, it 
is evident that Indians can as well be asrimilated 
as any other lace of people. ' And the assimiletipn 
into American life of a certain number of HlAd^ 
fitted for particular arts and industries, will bio a 
distinct gain. 

It should also be borne in mind that^ the 
admission of the Hindu laborers in the tirhited 
States does not involve any obligation on the 
of the Americans to msike these mdifi 
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fnendfl or partners. There are multitudes of 
ivhite men, even of our own race,” says a recent 
American writer on the subject, ** that we do not 
care to associate with, but certainly this cannot 
give us right to exclude these from our country 
or our neighbourhood. A time has been when 
Englishmen were taught to fear God, honor the 
king, and hate a Frenchman as he hates the 
devil, but this sort of prejudice must simply be 
allowed to die out, by setting up a standard of 
conduct to which opportunity may be given to all 
to attain, and requiring yellow men and black 
men to attain this standard as a condition to 
being admitted to civil, political, or social privi- 
leges. But the STANDARD CANNOT, AND 
MUST NOT, BE ONE OF RACE, UNLESS 
THE WHOLE WORLD IS TO BE AGAIN 
DIVIDED INTO A 'NUMBER OF HOSTILE 
COMMUNITIES.” 

The Californians declare that the Hindus ship 
a portion of their earnings to India. They have 
asserted that the Indians in and near the city of 
Stockton sent to India last year 5t'),467 rupees. 

^ For the sake of argument 1 am willing to assume 
the correctness of these figures. But let me ask 
those who raise the anti-Indian hue and cry this 
one question : Do not the European immigrants 
also export a part of their savings to the ** old 
country ? ” “ About forty percent of our European 
peasant immigrants re-inigrate,” in a current 
number of the jinierican Review of Reviews wrote 
Dr. L. Steiner, an expert on the immigration 
problem. ** They export perhaps 2,700,000,000 
rupees each normal year. During industrial 
depressions or panics these become larger. ” Now 
I do not recall many Americans who have declared 
that the European immigrants, many of whom 
send back a large part of their money to the 
fatherland, are undesirable aliens. Why then 
make fish of one and foul of another 

I cannot, in the limits of a single magazine 
article, go into details. Immigration is a loaded 
subject ; but there is no serious case ” against 
the Hindu. He is, as the Brooklyn Eagle argued 
it out in one of its recent striking editorials, 

** willing to work, and is a peaceful, decent 
element wherever he goes.” The Hindu is 
simply the victim of misunderstanding. Just as 
the various peoples of Europe have at times been 
the object of race prejudice in America, so the ^ 
Hindus to*day arcf regarded with unnecessaiy 
/ suspicion. And just as these BuropeHns have 
} .become uaeftd ^ttsens so will the Bixudus hq^.due 
^tinie, if allowed to ^ • 

^ It is feaosd ^ by ^pwy^ -tbat if v tbfi Bak^ UlU 


is enacted into law, it will not only exclude labor- 
ers, but it will also hamper the students from 
enteiing the States. The exclusion of the 
laborers may be explainable on high ground ; 
but the exclusion of the students is unexplain- 
able, unjustifiable, and altogether un-American. 
Hence the Hindusthan Association of America, 
which is an Indian student society with branches 
in nearly every important American college and 
university, has started a nation-wide agitation to 
oppose the bill, especially in so far as it aflfects the 
students. At the suggestion of the Association, 
protests have been sent to Congress from the 
universities of California, Washington, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
good many other institutions. 

A writer in the March Indian Review on 
“ American Plans to Exclude Indians ” has 
asked with some solemnity if the British 
Indian administration has been requested to 
make repIVesentations to the authorities at 
Washington, the seat of the Federal Government. 
It goes without saying that the Indians in 
America have made explicit and vigorous repre- 
sentation to the Delhi Government to protest 
against the pending exclusion measure, which is 
unjust, discriminatory, and degrading to Hindus- 
than. Last February, the Pacific Coast Khalsa 
Diwan Society, an influential organisation of the 
Shikh people in America, sent a deputation across 
the continent to Washington, to protest against 
the bill. As a spokesman of the del^ation, I 
was able to secure a hearing ^fore the Congress- 
ional Committee in charge of the exclusion bill. 
1 also had interviews with important United 
States government officials like Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, Hon. William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and others. They 
were all interested to know the Indian point of 
view, and promised an impai*tial investigation of 
the question at issue. 

For the moment the only relieving factor in 
the situation is that the Raker bill will probably 
not be adopted by Congress at the present ses- 
sion. It may be buffet^ about for the satisfac- 
tion of certain political elements; but in all 
likelihood the bill will not leave ^e rooms of the 
Committee. But one should not deceive oneself 
with the hope that this permanently disposes of 
the immigration question. That is far from being 
the case. Like the poisonous weed» it will 
continue to grow till it is hoed: out root and 
branch* 1 have been assured by mofo than one 
person who knows the ins snA ooto . of * tlm 
.Washingtoi^ official cirole. that vm .TSey mat 
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Congress which meets in December will surely 
pass some ^sort of anti-Indian legislation. It 
scarcely needs remark that such a measui'e would 
be damaging to our national intei'ests, pride, and 
reputation. 

What shall we do now ^ What measures can 
wo devise to save our face in the United States ^ 
A number of strong Indian newspapers and 
j>eriodicals have suggested an attempt to exclude 
American goods from Indian markets, and also 
to close all public and private avenues of employ- 
ment to United States citizens. Some of the 
Americans themselves feel that India would be 
justified in resorting to retaliatory measuies. In 
a recent contribution to the general discussion 
Ths Nehrmka State Journal thus warns its 
countrymen : 

The Hindus in India are expressing in no 
uncertain way the resentment tliey feel over the 
plans on foot to exclude them from the United 
States. They are an exceedingly proud people who 
have recently taken pains to mulct Gieat Britain 
to the extent of many millions of dollars worth of 
trade evevy j'ear because the attitude of the 
government has not been satisfactory to the 
natives. That boycott will now be extended to 
American goods, it is practically ceitain, if a poli- 
cy of general exclusion is carried out, and a 
very }>romising trade expansion for our merchants 
will be nipi)Cd in the bud. ” 


SKrTEMBEH l9l5. 

India must take serious counsels before she 
adopts a boycott policy agaii\st the Amei-ican 
nation. Boycott is such a double-edged sword 
that a country should use it sparingly, and only 
under the greatest of provocations. 

The underlying opposition to the Oriental 
immigration into the United States comes from 
the American labor union men, who seem to be 
blinded by passion, prejudice, and short-sighted 
selfishness. Tim only way to arouse the same, 
thoughtful American peoj>le to the injustice of an 
Asian exclusion policy is for the premier nations 
of Asia to act in concert. The representatives cf 
China, dapan, and India ought to meet together, 
and formulate a plan for organised activity in 
checkmating sncii an obnoxious policy. These 
men ciui work otit an organisation wheieby a 
combination may be secured that will off set the 
pressure of the labor element at Washington. ], 
therefore, suggest that our neighbours, China 
and Japan, strike hands with us in India, and 
inaugurate a comjJete and thorough oampnign 
to the end that there may he developed in 
America an immigiatioii policy based on rational 
lines. In the njeantimo, Jndia must be vigilant ; 
she must be in readiness to light her battle alone, 
if needs be. Indisi must give sn]>port to thos(? of 
her sons and daughters in America who arc 
btiuggling for the honoi* of the niothei land. 
India should hack this light with e\'ery ounce of 
fighting weight, ami tlie victory will be won. 


“KULTUR” AND THE STATE. 

HY MU. I. 1. BKANTS. 


VERY^ man speaks of Kultur.” Every 
man blames “ Kultur.” Jt is thought, 
and rightly, that it is the spirit of 
“ Kultur ” which is responsible for the 
degeneracy of the German people, for the haiden- 
ing of hearts and the recrmlescence of ethics, for 
the apostasy from the holy cross of Christ towards 
the hammer of Thor’s unrighteous violence. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that in the dispute 
between state and family “Kultur” has chosen 
for the former. The supreme individualism and 
rationalism of the Uitiuized races could not, of 
odurse, appeal to German mentality, which is 
socially and pantheistically inclined. Nor could 
the scholarly German have patience with an aprio- 
ristic fiction like the French “ Contrat Social.” 
The philoBOpbicHl f)an theism of the German 
Uistorica! School erred on the opposite side. 


With protagonists if pagan “Kultur” like von 
Savigiiy, Niehulir, Lud\\ig von Tieitscbke the 
governing state is sovereign, the he all and end 
all of human existence and desiie. This state of 
theirs iiioieover became a mystical conception. 
They considered it a mysterious being endowed 
with e hidden ego, with a state-conseiousness 
slowly developing, with an increasingly potent 
state-will by a slow process striving blindly to- 
wards the highest state-aim. They saw the error 
of Rousseau. They undei stood and taugbt that a 
nation is not a mere sum-total of individuals not 
otherwise connected, but an organism. The error, ^ 
the sinful folly 'of “Kultur” has been to make 
this organism abf^olute. Jt is not too strong to 
say that “ Kultur ” has done away with the belief 
in aVighteous God. The national deity of its 
pagan Conception b simply a state functionary of 
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ornamental usefulness ; and it is no mere accident 
that a fantastic Kaiser in the hour of success 
bestows theatrical praise upon “ Deutschland’s 
alter Gott,” the fetish of his own nuiking. Nor 
is there room in the paganism of “ Kultur ” for 
Christian ethics or the divine principle of righte- 
ousness whereon our laws are based, at which 
they aim, and towards winch they guide. The 
arbitrary will of that monster of “ Kultur,” the 
supreme stiite, is a law unto itself. Kightis what 
benefits tht? state, wdiat makes it [)rospei*ous and 
|iOwerful, Wrong what goes against th(‘ interests 
of the state, the Fatherland. Jnridents siicli as 
that of the “ Scrap of Paper ” are syiaptoniatic of 
this immoral, godforsaken doctrine of ‘‘ Kultur.” 
This arbitrary will, the monster of “Kultur” 
expresses itself accordiug to the way in which it is 
constituted. In a Kaiserism tlie Kaiser’s decrees 
will go a long w^\y towards defcerniiinng the 
ethical code of the nation. If the state is based 
upon caste it will lu‘ the ruling caste wdiich 
<l(‘cides, if on race, the ruling race. 1; rider a 
piuliainentaiy s^-stoni the majority will s%vay. 
(Those are but details. What matters is the 
.absolute and arbitral y nature of the })()wer, poli- 
tical and ethical, wliicli under the misguidance of 
“ Kultur” tlie stsiti* lias appropriated for its 
executive. There is no intrinsic virtue in arith- 
metic. most scrnpuious majority system of 

modern democracy will not .save us. The 
history of politics yields but to<i abumlant instan- 
ces of minof'ities which time has proved to have 
been right, enlightened, progressive, 

Accjocding to lecent verdict of Professor 
Ostwald, the famous chemist, in the “ Moiiistische 
dahrhundert ” the German system raises its 
votaiies as much above the rest of humanity as 
man stands out above the heasts of the field, and 
gives them the same right of ruling over the rest 
of humanity as man ha^ of ruling over the beasts 
of the field and of doing with them as he lists. 
'Po UR, however, this political, social and ethical 
tyranny of “ Kultur ” can but seem highly demo- 
ralizing, an unbearable abomination to the truly 
moral man. And in the name of Christian 
freedom every Englishman will protest against it. 
For antithetically opposed to this political theory 
of “ Kultur ” stands the political theory of Christi- 
anity as worded by St. Paul “ He (the executive 
of the state) is the minister (or rat)}er servant) of 
Qod, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil” Here the state and its executive are 
a means not an end. As also $ays John 


Calvin in his “ Institutis ” : “ Sin alone has 
necessitated the institution of govirnments.” 
Ill a Christian nation the governing state is a 
me.ms to the service of God in its widest sense, the 
restoration, that is, the assertion, and the preser- 
vation of political and social righteouMness, Now 
it is an important fact that God has not created 
mankind individually ns unconnected units, but 
organically. Also has He ordained the generation 
of humanity through the family. The family 
therefore is a divine institution endowed by God 
with innate laws and natural regulations of its 
own, Rucli ns [laiental authority and brotherly 
and sisterly aHeotion diflering from and indeed 
opposed to matrimonial love. * Moreover where«as 
the governing state was instituted because of sin 
and us a remedy against it, the family was a 
natural institution (juite apart from sin. The 
state is like the stick that is put beside the holly 
hock to prpp it against strong and destructive 
winds. But the family is like the natural stem 
of the holly hock, through which it draws Its 
nourishment and exists. The family, therefore, if 
anything is of a higher order than the state, 
whicli, for fear of hurting tlie life and liealth of 
the nation, not only politically but especially 
socially and ethically, must not ad lihitmn infringe 
tiui former’s inalienable rights. 

In a Christian nation the governing state 
should always remember that it is not absolute. 
The Christian state (?annot create the right. It 
can but apply and maintain it. Mere utilitarian 
considerations are therefore not of its province. 
And at every juncture of circumstance it will 
anxiously apply that good old formula of English 
law ! qv.o warranto ? By what warrant do I 
take this step ? It will ask, and not only that: 
with what object ? So in the case of social better- 
ment the Christian state will not simply consider 
whether by taking the children away from their 
parents and educating them according to its own 
views and by its own methods, it is able to 
produce physically and mentally more useful 
citizens. But it will wait until it is called on to 
interfere owing to an abuse, say, of parental 
authority and an encroachment upon the indi- 
vidual rights of the child. Then it is the duty 
of the Christian state to restore what has been 
violated. Kultur,” of course, knows none of 
these scruples. The ** Kultur ” state of human 
arrogance bears on its brow but all too dearly 
the mark of Anti-Christ and the seal of 
destruction, 



A Biography of Rabindranath Tagore* 

BY 

MR. 0. F. ANDREWS, M.A. 


HIS biography of ;the greatest of our Indian 
poets, which has first been set before the 
Knglish reading public by Mr. Ernest Khys, 
the well-known literary critic, has many minor 
defects and one supreme virtue. The defects are 
principally due to a lack of knowledge of India 
andta judgments based merely on the English 
translations of the poet’s works which have already 
been published. For example, his chapter on 
the poet’s short stories is almost altogether mis- 
leading. It is based on an incomplete and 
inaccurate translation by Mr. Rajari Ranjira 
Sen of Chittagong ; and therefore it lacks any 
real appreciation of the poet’s wonderful gift 
(some have regarded it as his supreme gift) 
of character and nature portrayal by means of a 
simple aitd direct human tale. Another defect 
is Mr. Rhys’ almost complete omission of the poet’s 
national work and aspiration and his national 
songs. The greatest formative period, the 
period of storm and revolution, when the poet 
led by his songs and speeches the whole Bengali 
nation forward, — this vital period in the life of 
Rabindranath is passed over with scarcely a single 
reference. 

Minor defects and mistakes, due to an imper- 
fect understanding of Indian History and Cul- 
ture, need not detain us. These are balanced 
by the wonderful painstaking labour, which has 
enabled one, who has never visited India, to be 
as generally accurate and informing as he has 
proved to 

I have dealt first so definitely and clearly with 
the defects as a whole because they sink into 
insignificance when weighed in the balance with 
the great virtue of the book which I now proceed 
to mention. 

That virtue is a wonderful love and enthusiasm 
for the poet himself. Mr. Ernest Rhys has owed 
to Rabindranath Tagore (this fact comes out in 

* Siography of lUbindranatb Tagore, by Ernest 
Ittiyi. Published by MaomilliaD ^ Co ; Price 5s. nett. 


every line of the book) the awakening of his own 
spiritual life, the enkindling of his own higher 
spiritual mind. He has come in contact with 
Rabindranath Tagore, not only in his English 
writings, but also in actual life. He has sat by 
his side and looked into bis face and questioned 
him concerning the things of the spirit and of 
human life and life divine ; and he has gained 
from his own lips the answer. This personal 
friendship and discipleship has made the book 
glow with love on every page ; and love gives 
always illumination. So that, as a consequence, 
though Mr. Ernest Rhys has never seen India, 
though he has only read in a translation one- 
twentieth of the poet’s literary work, though he 
has little understanding of modern India and the 
great national awakening, though be makes 
mistakes concerning Bengali literature and 
Bengali history — though all this may be said 
on the one hand, yet, at the same time, this great 
illumination of love and fiiendship has made him 
a true critic, and has made his book a worthy 
volume of literary ci'iticism and appreciation. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Ernest 
Rhys’s own heart goes out most to ‘ Gitanjali ’ 
and * Sildhana. ’ It is in his pages concerning 
these books that his enthusiasm glows most of 
all. What is evident is this, that the deeper 
religious and spiritual message of the poet has 
most of all influenced and touched him. He is 
happy, and at times striking, in his criticism of 
* the Gardener ; ' but this has not reached his 
innermost heart as * Gitanjali ’ has done. 

I have said enough, 1 trust, in this brief reyiew 
to encourage those, who do not yet know ' 
pre-eminent greatness of Rabindranath Tagor^ 
to purchase and read this book. It will not ^j| 
them all, it will need supplementing by man]^ 
other critical studies: for the poet is univei^ 
in sympathy and range of. vision. But it tf'iH 
give them, as far as it goes, the essentitd 
for it has been written with a loving md 
understanding heart. . . ; 




THE INDIAN EDtldATfONAL PROBLEM* 
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hija[he8fc problem for solution in the 

X evolution of a nation is perhaps Edu- 
cation. As it is the essence of civilization, 
so it is the very backbone of progressive 
humanity; while the force and stamina of a 
[national life, as much as its longevity and 
[capacity for action, are largely determined by 
I the nature and extent of the development 
and expansion of its educational system. 
Education is the main stock-in-trade of a 
civilized people and the working capital of its 
administration. In •every well-regulated 
country, therefore, the State assumes ilie 
charge and control of public education as its 
paramount duty towards its subjects. Admi- 
nistration of justice and protection of life and 
property are no doubt among tlie primary 
ftinctions of a Government ; but these are 
discharged in one shape or another by every 
form of government that cares for its own 
existence. Jlven in early stage.s of society 
these elementary duties were fully recognised 
in all communal or feudal systems of adminis- 
tration where the educated few held the 
ignorant many in bondage in return for the 
peace and security guaranteed to them. Tt is, 
however, the highest aim of civilization to 
emancipate humanity from this forced subjec- 
tion and restore to it the rights and liberties 
which are the common heritage of mankind. 
And education is the only means towards that 
end : It is the only weapon with which to 
fight out the intellectuil slavery and the moral 
turpitude of a people. As it is the sole test of 
a people^s fitness to participate in the manage- 
ment of its own concerns, so it is the only 
standard by which a civilized government is 
to be judg^ and justified in its assumption of 
authority to rule over its destinies. The 
highest claim of Britain to the gratitude of 
the people of this country is, therefore, not 
founded either upon its elaborate gysfem of 
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efficient administration, or upon its extensive 
railways or other means of communication. 
Nor is that claim based upon the development 
of the country’s resources and the expansion 
of its trade. All these rfre no doubt fully 
appreciated as the blessings of a civilized and 
enlightened rule ; but the people know and 
feel that these blessings are purchased not 
without the payment of a price for each and 
all of them. The real source from which that 
gratitude flows lies deeper and is to be traced 
to the Educational policy which the Briti.sh 
Government solemnly undertook to carry out, 
and which it has to no small extent carried 
out in the administration of this country ever 
since the assum])tion of its sovereignty. In 
recent years the educational policy of the 
Government has admittedly undergone remark- 
able changes leading to a considerable •diver- 
gence of opinion, as regards not only the ain), 
but also the effect of that policy upon the 
general education of the country. While the 
Government maintains that these changes 
are intended to improve education, the 
people are unable to divest themselves of 
the belief that they are all retrograde measures 
calculated seriously to restrict and hamper 
educational progress. A brief survey of the 
history of that policy, therefore, appears to be 
necessary for a clear understanding of the 
issues involved in the discussion, as also of the 
merits of the contention on both sides. 

It is a grievous mistake to assume, as not 
a few among the Englishmen have rather too 
hastily assumed, that when India passed into 
the hands of England she was found sunk deep 
in one unbroken darkness of ignorance and 
superstition ; that public education was foreign 
to the instinct and tradition of the people, and 
that educational institutionsi^ were imported 
from the West with the advent of .the British, 
India was neither South Africa, nor 
Indies. Older than Rome and iO^reeoe md, 
even older than Egypt nnd ]^hmnma, EnidBa 
in the dim an4 dietah^ 9^^ 
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bright sp&t when the rest of the world was 
enimoped in darkness. She was the cynobure 
of all eyes, and in spite of all the fanciful 
attempts of modern researches to jjrove the 
jjcontrary, she still stands out in bold relief as 
the centre of all the earliest culture and en- 
^ghtenment of the world. Even in later 
periods Chinese travellers from the East, and 
Grecian and Roman travellers from the West 
bore eloquent testimony to the unrivalled 
advancement and civilization of the Indian 
people. Coming down to modern times the 
Mahomedan historians have also ungrudg- 
ingly testified to their superior knowledge 
and culture. Since the Mahomedan con- 
quest, India made further acquisition of Arabic 
and Persian enlightenment, and it seems absurd 
to suppose that towards the midtile of the 
eighteenth century all this civilization and cul- 
ture of ages were suddenly swept away by 
Bomemysteriousagency, leaving the country in- 
volved in one impenetrable darkness. India 
with her vanished glories still retained the hall- 
mark of her proud and peculiar civilization 
when she came in contact with the modern 
civilization of the West. She was even then 
rich in her Sanskrit and Persian literature, 
not to speak of the various Vernacular dialects 
of tliese classical languages, and though very 
much deficient in the knowledge of applied 
flciences, ^he possessed an indigenous system of 
education, both primary as well as secondary, 
spread throughout the country as the decay- 
ing fabric of the ])ast — the crumbling relic 
of the vanished glories of her Nalanda and 
other Universities. We have it on the author- 
ity of the Education Commission of 1882, that 
prior to 1854, when the first Educational 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood was issued, 
there were more than 900,000 or nearly a 
million of boys in British India receiving 
elementary education in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, including surveying, mensuration, 
square and cubic measures as well jis equa- 
tion. jtPhese primary instructions were syetem- 
Utioauy imparted in Patshala» and M^tahs ; 
while l^igher education in literature, philoBo- 
pby, logio; theology, medicine and astronomy 
was amply provided for in Tole and MadransM 
' eBtahlished tbToughout the country, un- 
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supported by any State-grant and uncontrolU 
ed by any State- agency. The cufltoinary recita- 
tion of the historical epics on festive and other 
occasions was another means of popular 
education. Medical science, including ana- 
tomy surgery and chemistry, which is one of 
the highest products of civilization, had 
readied such a degree of efficiency, that in 
recent years with increased knowledge of 
ancient Indian civilization it has extorted the 
wonder and admiration of European scientists ; 
while, in the domain of astronomy, although 
the latter day Indians had ceased to make any 
fresh discoveries, the precision and accuracy 
with which they were still* able to utilise their 
old stock of knowledge for the purpose of 
calculations and the many observatories which 
were in existence at Benares and other places 
down to the eighteenth century, bore no mean 
evidence of the people’s noquaintance with the 
w'onders of the stellar world. Indian music , 
still holds its jilace among the fine arts of the 
civilized world; while India’s architecture and 
sculpture, of which elo(|uent testimony is still 
borne by the Taj at Agra, so well described as 
a “dream in maible, designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers,” and tlie grand mauso- 
leum at Chunar which Jfishop Heber character- 
ised as “embroidery in stone,” and by the 
numerous caves and temples still extant in 
Orissa as well ah in (Central and jSouthern 
India, gave unqnestionahle evidence of her 
technical knowledge of no mean order. The 
futile attempts of Western pride to attribute 
these wonderful works of art to either 
European or Byzantine 'civilization only add 
to their matchless glory and unrivalled super- 
iority, India’s maritime trade even in the 
sixteenth century was not inconsiderable ; 
while her far-famed textile fabrics, particular** 
ly of cotton and silk, were largely in demand 
in the oqurts of Europe even in the eighteenth 
century. Scientific appliances she bad none ; 
but it was want of patronage, more than/tho, 
competition of superior scientific machiueHea 
of Europe, which crushed her finer itidttlatries 
and over-powered her in the end. $hoh WM ^ 
the country that was practically 
Great Britain towards the middle of 
eighteenth century by a people tow if , 
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internal dissensions, distracted H)y mutual 
jealousy and spite, and tired of the mis- 
government of a hundred inefficient principal- 
ities and administrations which had become 
accustomed to look more to their own pomp 
and grandeur than to the comforts and well- 
being of their subjects, and which had, as 
such, systematically neglected public instruc- 
tion as a State duty. Of course the system 
of education at the time was very defective as 
there was hardly any method in the system ; 
while the higher studies were generally of an 
unprofitable character. All this was due to 
the fact that there was no authority to guide 
or control education, and the people were left 
entirely to their own initiative and resources 
to educate their children as beat as they 
could and as the circumaiances of the country 
either permitted or required. The genius and 
aptitude of the people for education was, 
however, never extinct. 

The government of the East India Company, 
which was mainly directed by imrely mercantile 
considerations and from the highest to the 
lowest animated by a spirit of exploitation, 
naturally marked a very slow and slight advance 
in the direction of Education. The Board of 
Control from time to time no doubt urged for 
larger provisions being made for tlie education 
<jf the jieople, yet the largest grant ever made 
in any one year for education was not more 
than one lakh of rupees, which the Board 
strongly insisted on being put down in one of 
th©vKudgets of the Company towards the dope 
of its administration. Full twelve years were 
taken in deciding the controversy which raged 
between those who were called the ^ Orientalists’ 
and the * Anglicists,’ that is, persons who were 
opposed to the introduction of English educa- 
tion and urged for the encouragement of the 
study of the Oriental languages, and those on 
the other side, who advocated Western educa- 
tion) and as such insisted on the English lan- 
guage being acbepted as the indium of 
.MUcation in India* In this vital controversy^ 
Bammohun Boy, strongly supported by 
.Hare, took » lending patt and threw 
hefirt and aov) at ^ forefront of the 
mifty mt at this dittaoao, , 
. fully <Jhe great 


reformer in all that he said against the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic languages ^which he 
strongly denounced as being barren and unpigp- 
fitable studies, and we may even doubt if he 
actually anticipated the remarkable changes 
which his mother-country would undergo in 
the next hundred years ; but that his prophetic . 
vision clearly foresaw that India’s future destiny 
lay in the acquisition of modern knowledge^ 
and that such knowledge could be adequately 
and efficiently purveyed only through the me- 
dium of a living Western language cannot 
certainly be disputed. The question was finally 
decided during the governn;ent of Lord William 
Bentinck, when by a Resolution dated the 7th 
May, 1835, it was declared that, although 
elementary education was to be confined to the 
Vernacular languages, higher education in 
India must be imparted in the English lan- 
guage. It was a most decisive point gained 
which paved the way for the future evolution 
ol Indian Nationalism by providing a common 
language for the whole country. The Company, 
however, still moved at a very slow pace 
towards the educational development of the 
country when, worried and wearied by the 
systematic evasion of its mandates, the Board 
at the instance of Parliament at last laid down 
a definite policy of education to be pursued in 
India. The famous Despatch of the 19th July 
of 1854, commonly known as the Despatch of 
Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, — 
tlien President of the Board of Control — was 
the first declaration of that Policy and it is 
justly regarded as the great charter of educa- 
tion in India. The Despatch opened with an 
unreserved declaration of the Government 
accepting the responsibility of education of the 
people as a State duty. The declaration runs 
as follows : — It is one of our most sacred 
duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of 
conferring upon the natives of India those vast 
moral and material blessings which fiow from 
the general diffusion of l^nowledge and which 
India may und^r Providence derive from hikr 
oorinedtion with England*” ..Jb® Despatch, 
ai^r fortnulating its general i ^heme, ijreni t tin 
^ presorihe the following meimB for the iattan^^ 
W — (i) the eatabUshment of 

' tJniversitieB at the Pteflidesk^ oities j (ii) the 
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constitution of a Department of Kdnc^lion for 
each Presidency ; (iii) the mainlenfiiice of the 
existing Colleges and High Schools whose num- 
ber was very small and the increase of their 
number; (iv) the establishment of middle 
schools and of training institutions for teachers ; 
(v) provisions for increased facilities towards 
the expansion of fjementary education among 
the masses; and (vi) the introduction of a 
grant-in-aid system for tlie develoj>ineiit of 
education. Provision was also recoinineniled for 
a system of State-scholarships to connect the 
lower schools with the higlier, and the higher 
schools with the colleges. 

It was a grand and comi)rebensive scheme, 
and one now naturally feels inclined to inquire 
as to how far it has been carried out. TLu*ee 
years after this programme was taken in hand 
and immediately as the first rniversity was 
established in Calcutta, the IMntiny liroke out 
which again set in motion a retrograde policy 
and c^iused a set-back in education. A i>arty 
of Anglo-Indians, who were never so zealous 
in the cause of education, if they were not 
actually opposed to it from the very beginning 
came forward to denounce education as being 
mainly responsible for the attempted revolution. 
The question was neatly disposed of by Sir 
Frederick llalliday, the first JJeutenaiit-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, in a minute of 1H68 on a letter 
of Lord Ellenborougli, as President of the 
Board of Control, to tlie Court of Directors who 
had found in the disturbance atn]jle excu.se for 
reverting to their old ])olicy of inaction and 
issuing a pererrjptory order upon the Govern- 
ment in India not to “ sanction any increase 
of expenditure in any part of India in <;onriec- 
tion with Education’’ without their authority 
previously obtained. Sir Frederick llalliday 
wrote; On the question of the connexion 
between education and the rebellion, our 
wisdom, no less than our duly, is to persevere 
in what we have begun and not to turn our 
backs upon Bihar or any other J)art8 of our 
ter|:itory, because there is difficulty or danger 
in the path of improvement. It is certain, 
however, that both the difficulty and the 
danger are exaggerated and look imposing 
only to those who keep at a dishince from 
them and view them through the delusive 


ini.st of j>rejudice and mis-information. As 
to difficulty, the pn)grebs of liengal, even 
within the memory of living witnesses, is a 
proof of the aptitude of the people and of 
their plastic docility. And though it is not 
uncommon in these days to attribute the recent 
mntinieft to our educational o]>eraiions, and 
even to propose to draw back from them for 
fear of similar consequences in future, the 
error of this opinion is like that of a man who 
after unwi.sely and incautiously exposing a 
barrel of giinjjowder to all kinds of dangerous 
inlluences and having by good luck, and in 
sj)ite of bad management, long escaped with- 
out an accident, sliould at last, when the fatal 
and iiie\itable explosion takes ])lace, blame 
neither the gunpowder nor his own rashness 
and indiscretion, but r.ither lay the whole 
nii.>chief to nc(‘ount of some one of many little 
s|>avl\s tiding about, and talk of limiting the 
us€‘ of tire and candle in future to j)rpvent 
similar occurrences," No more statesman-like 
view of tlie situation or crushing reply could 
have been advaiu’ed, and itie (loverriment of 
Lord (’aniiing made a firm stand against the 
iimensate, ll}^tenc ciy of an alarmist crowd. It 
will he seen, a little later on, that the same 
cry has again been raised in recent years and 
has contributed not a little to the shaiiing of 
the present educalional policy of the (lovern- 
ment, wdlh this ditl’erence that there is neither 
H llalliday nor a (’anning to take a dis- 
passionate perspective of the situation and 
boldl)^ adhere to the noble policy of 1854' 
By Statute 21 and 22 Victoria, passed on the 
2nd August, 1858, tlie weak and vacillating 
misgovern rnont of the East India Company 
was brought to an end and on tne Jst November 
of the same year, the Great Proclamation was 
issued fn>m Allahabad notifying the assump- 
tion of the Government of India directly by the 
Crowm. That Proclamation is universally re- 
garded as the Jifajna Churta of British India. 

The second great Despatch on Education was 
issued on the Hh April, 1859, shortly after the 
transfer of ihe Government from the Company 
to the Crown, After reviewing the working 
of the earlier Despatch, the policy of which it 
whole-heartedly reaffirmed and accepted as the 
l»olicy of the Crown, it went on to point out 
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that although much had been done to stimu- 
late a desire for education and the people had 
evinced a great aptitude for Western know- 
ledge, the progress made was indeed very slow 
and inadequate; and while fully endorsing 
the policy of encouraging all indigenous efforts 
towards the expansion of education, the prac- 
tice of educational officers demanding con- 
tributions from the j)eople, which had largely 
come into vogue as a condition precedent 
to the establishment of Vernacular schools, 
was declared both undignified and inexped- 
ient. Doubts were also expressed as to the 
suitability of the grant-in-aid system for the 
supply of Vernacijar education to the masses 
of the population, which, it was suggested, 
should be provided by the direct efforts of the 
State. The question of levying an educa- 
tional rate for the provisioTi of elementary 
education was also recommended by this 
Despatch to the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

At this j)erio(l, the ('hristian Missionaries 
acted as strong auxiliaries towards the spread 
of education, and though their primary 
object was to facilitate the propagation of the 
Ghristian Gospel, the schools and colleges 
which they founded in connection with the 
Universities became powerful adjuncts to the 
cause of secular education also. But by far the 
greatest efforts were perhaps made by the 
people themselves, particularly as regards 
secondary and high education, though they 
failed largely to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in promoting elementary education among 
the masses. A number of enlightened Indian 
gentlemen, mostly inspired by the lofty teach- 
ings of Rajah Rainmohun Eo}', one after 
another took the field in different parts of the 
country which became soon studded with 
schools and colleges, some of which to this day 
stand as the proudest monuments of their 
patriotic labours •and self-sacrifice. The names 
df Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Frisonno 
C6omar Tagore, Gour Mohan Addy, Bhudev 
Mukheijee, Peary Churn Sircar, Mahomed 
Moshin, Maharanee Swarnamoye and many 
others in Bengal, of Dadabhai Naoroji^ Bal 
Gatigadhar Shastri, Royoband Premchand and 
Mahadev Govioda Ranade in Bombay, of Sir 


Syed Ahmed in the United Provimces, ofPach- 
yappa Mudaliar and Gopal Row in Madras and 
of the saintly educationist Dayananda Swara- 
Bwati in Benares are embalmed in the grateful 
memories of their countrymen. 

The next landmark in our educational 
history was the Education Commission of 1882, 
appointed by the Government of Lord Ripon 
under the presidency of Sir William Hunter, 
which reviewed the progress the country had 
made during a period of thirty years since the 
first Education Despatch of 18.)4. Although 
the }»rovince of Bengal was found to be much 
ahead of the other provinces, defects were 
noticed in the entire system which loudly called 
for the earnest attention of the Government. 
The number of schools and colleges was still 
found to* be inadequate and the provision for 
education insufficient. It was recommended 
by the Commission that the sup])ort and coun- 
tenance afforded by the Government to indige- 
nous schools, whether of elementary or of higher 
instruction, and the encouragement given to 
private enterprise by grant-in-aid rules should 
be further extended ; that the Government 
should be reluctant to open Government 
institutions whenever j)rivate institutions could 
be expected or encouraged to do the work ; 
that more liberal rates of aid should be granted 
to private colleges ; and that primary education 
having been still very much neglected, closer 
supervision and larger grants were needed for 
the education of the mass of the population. 
The Commission proposed an increased expen- 
diture of 10 lakhs of rupees a year for the 
promotion of primary education. All these 
recommendations were of course generously 
accepted on principle; but only such effect 
could be given to them in practice as was 
possible under the eternal cry of financial diffi^* 
culties, though of course neither the increase 
of the administrative machinery, universally 
admitted to be the costliest in the world, nor 
of the army, nor of the Home charges cotild 
afford to wait for their periodical expansion in 
an unfailing progressive ratio. And the official 
reports almost invariably winded up with the 
euphemistic platitude that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission reived the fuUeat 
attention compatible with the fUceesity of 
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avoiding inny conaiderable inoreasti of expendi- 
Ornmefit upon the rhyme and reason 
of language like this is j)prfecrJy superfluous. 

Then came tlie Local Self-Government 
scheme of Lord Ripon, and the Government 
found an opportunity of relieving itself of 
the charge of primary education whiclu with 
certain petty and •lluctuating receipts, was 
transferred to the Murn'cipalities, the District, 
and the Talu(ja r>t)nrds. This was no doubt 
a wise measure taken towards the develojunent 
of elementary education ; but its efficiency was 
largely impaired hy f-he crippled resources of 
the local bodies overburdened by an army of 
inspecting establishment which in some ))laces 
swallowed uj> nearly 45 ])er cent, of the grants 
for education. 

Having clius largely relievf^d it^self of the 
charge of IVitnary Education, the Government 
set to deal witli higher education. A tendency 
had become manifest for some time^ ])ast to 
view liigh education with a degree of suspicion 
and distrust and in certain quarters even with 
positive disfavour. It was the educated com- 
munity which clamoured foi increased rights 
and privileges and it was their agitation which 
was supposed to \^e resjionsihle for the ineieased 
dirticulties of the administration. The 
smoothness with wdn'ch that administration 
was carried on irorn the middle (/f the 
eighteenth to nearly three (juarters of tlie 
nineteenth century was very much disturbed 
by the growing consciou.sness of a people who, 
in tlie prophetic words of Ijord Macaulay, 
having their minds and ideas exjmnded by 
Western education, were aspiring to Western 
institutions atid methods of administration. 
It was indeed the dawning of the “ proudest 
day’* of England though unfortunately, how- 
ever, the just pride ofHritish rule in India w^as 
at this stage slowdy, though j)erceptibly, 
deteriorating into unwanthy jealousy and 
spite, and the lessons of broad statesmanship 
gradually yielding to the dictates of_.a narrow^ 
short-sighted policy. In 1002 Lord Curzon 
ap[K)inted a ITniversitie^ Commission, and the 
Universities Act of 1904 was the outcome of 
the recent retrograde policy of education in 
India. With the Ovstensible view of secur* 
ing ejjficieiUii/^ for which Uie government of 


Lord Curzon stood in every department of the 
administration, the Universities were official- 
ized and their growth and expansion at once 
curbed to suit the jiurposewS of the general 
administration. While it was apparently 
intended to secure a serene atmosphere of pure 
study freed from all political influences, it was 
entirely a political move to checkmate the 
Nationalist party who were the bugbear of the 
Indian bureaucratjy. The whole programme of 
education was recast and the existing institu- 
tions were forced to conform tliemselves to a 
set of Regulations which placed them, as it 
were, uiion the bed of Procrastes if they 
meant to exist. Some of the institutions died 
out on account of the Stringent ojieration of 
these Regulations ; while the growth of new 
ones was tightly fettered by tlieir expensive 
reijuirenrients in a country notorious for its 
extreme poverty. To justify the new policy, 
the aim of which was unmistakably to restrict 
high education, it was pointed out that educa- 
tion was expanding in area at the sacrifice of 
depth and that in not a few cases it was 
conducted liy private enterprise more as com- 
mercial busine*?^^ than as philanthropic under 
takings. It was further urged that in case of 
both the colleges as well as the high Hchools, 
the majority of the students lived in a suspi- 
cious atmOwSphere of uncontrolled and unres- 
tricted independence incompatible with the 
healthy growth of their moral and intellectual 
development. Above all, it was contended 
that the Universities stood in urgent need of 
thorough overhauling both as regards the 
subjects of studies as well as the conditions of 
affiliation of colleges afid recognition of high 
schools ; while it was fairly proposed that if it 
was actually impossible to convert the existing 
Universities into teaching institutions like 
those of Europe, it should be the aim of a 
sound policy gradually to impart such a 
character to them by opening out fresh avenues 
for researches and post-graduate studies, and 
establishing new chairs and professorships 
directly under these Universities. Most of 
these arguments were perfectly plausible, while 
some of them were simply unassailable; af)4 
tlie sudden change in the educational poliey 
of the Government would not have been un 
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welcoine to the people and become subjpct 
to much adverse public criticism if it had not 
been evidently dictated by a political object to 
diveflt the Universities of their popular charac- 
ter and place tiiern entirely under bureaucratic 
control, and to restrict hi^h education and sa]) 
the growth of indigenous enterprise whicli had 
largely contributed towards the expansion of 
education in the country. The new policy was 
to all intents and ])urposes a retrograde move- 
ment, and behind its charming frontispiece 
there was the same lurking suspicion and 
distrust of education and of the educated 
community which manifested themselxes after 
the Mutiny of 1857, with this difterence that 
while the old servants of the (.'oinpany, wdio 
were largely responsible for the outbreak, weie 
then kept well in hand hy superior Ikitish 
statesmansliip, the servatils of tlie thrown 
forming an iiivineil)le ]}uieaQcracy now got 
Jihe upper hand o( that statesuninstn’]) and 
under more favourable auspices succeeded in 
completely reversing the ]»olicy of (xovern- 
ment. It is not denied that in certain direc- 
tions the])olicy of I DM has achieved remark- 
able progress, while at least one of the I ni- 
versities has, under the guidance of a vciy 
capable and energetic Vice-chancellor, aided 
by the j)hilaTithropy niul patriotism of some of 
its noblest products, well-nigh risen to the 
rank of a teaching University (»f higli order; 
but in the estimation of the i»iiblic, these 
solitary advantages are completely over- 
shadowed by the sinister spirit of that policy 
which seeks to improve by reduction and 
foster by curtailment of educaticn in a 
country whose educational recjiiireFnents are 
admittedly so vast and yet whose educational 
status is still indisputably so weak and miser- 
able, compared with the rest of the civilized 
world. Under the policy of 1854 the Govern- 
ment, fully conscious of its own weakness, 
was most anxious to supplement its efforts 
by offering all possible encouragements to 
private enterprise; but under th© new policy 
of 1904 it assumed the full control of educa- 
tiou not only without making any adequate 
provision for its progress, but by actualiy 
forging serious restrictions to its normal expan- 
sion and develc^ment. If the earlier policy 


was purely educational in its cliara#tcr, the 
later policy has been ])Olilico--cducatioiial in 
its essence as well ns substance. Kven the 
large subsidies which it lias in some cases 
forced upon private bodies and indivifluals 
have been influenced rather by political than 
educafional consiflerations. If the redeeming 
features of siudi a ymlicy have fniled to 
commend themselves to the ajiprecial ion of 
the jieople, it is more theii mi-slortune than 
their fault. The improvemonfs etl'eclcd in 
certain directions are naturally regarded in tlie 
light of the improvised Chinese shoe for the 
iminovemeiit of Chinese beauty however 
maimed nnfl cripjtled tlie subjects may he 
under its ])ainriil o])oratioTis. 

4'lip next im])ortant stej), in the history of 
educ-ation irflhe country, was tlie creation of a 
se]»nrate ])Oilfolio of Kducafion in 1910 
with an indejicndent minuter in charge of 
it. Although tlie De.-patcli of 1854 had 
estahli'^hed a separate Kd neat. ion Dep^’lrlinent 
for each of the provinces, it (x'ciqiied a 
subordinate position where, in tlie words of 
Mr. (lokhale, ‘‘educational interests rubbed 
shoulders with jads and tlie jiolice in the 
all comprehensive charge of the llome Depart- 
ment.” For the first time in 1910, Education 
received its due recognition as an important 
and independent department of the J^tate. 
Jlut the ftiilest results of the woiking of this 
department can hardly be cxjiected until it is 
released from the fetters of the policy of 1904. 
Sir Harcourt KutleCs Educational Kesolutiou 
of 191*1 clearly emphasises the necessity at 
least of a partial revision and relaxation of 
that policy, and it i.s j^erfectly clear that if the 
creation of a new ministry for education is to 
have any meaning, t^ie minister in cliarge 
must have a wider scope and greater freedom 
of action than the policy of 1904 apparently 
allows. 

Lord Hardinge’s scheme for the establish- 
ment of a residential and teaching University 
at Dacca is no doubt a movement in the right 
direction if the proposed University is to b 
conducted on the lines of th^ Universities 
Great Britain, Bub if it is to have any ter;^ 
torial jurisdiction, however small, its usefulr^® 
will be Considerably reduced ; while if its st 
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ard in any jvay becomefl lowered, it ik bound to 
act as a setback rather than as an impetus to 
the advancement of high education in the 
country. The demand for high education is 
so great in the country that both the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans have come forward to 
found two independent Universities of their own. 
Their aim and scope have become the subject 
of considerable speculation among the people ; 
but these attempts are a proof positive of the 
fact that the number of Universities in the 
country is too small to satisfy the demand of 
the people and thqit there is large room for 
additional adjuncts for the advancement of 
high education in the country. 

The above is a short summary of the history 
of the educational policy of Jkitish rule in 
India, the nett results of which up to. date may 
now be briefly discussed. These rev'^iilts may 
broadly be considered under three beads: (1) 
High Education, (2f Secondary Education and 
(3) Prime.ry or Elementary Education. Tl\e 
first and second may be taken together as the 
one is complementary to the other. High 
education is imparted under the control of 
five examining Universities of which the first 
was established in Calcutta in 1857, the second 
and third in Madras and Bombay in 1858, 
the fourth at Lahore in 1882 and the fifth at 
Allahabad in 1887, The five Universities 
between them command 128 Arts colleges for 
males and 10 Arts colleges for females. These 
colleges are fed by 1,278 high schools for 
boys and 144 high schools for girls. According 
to the statements furnished by the Hon’ble 
Member for Education in March 1914, the 
number of scholars in the 138 Arts colleges 
(both for males and females) amounted in 
1912-13 to 33,249, and the 1,422 high schools 
counted on their rolls a population of 446,697 
pupil and students. As regards the products 
of the five Universities it will be found, counting 
only once graduates holding more than one 
degree, that the Calcutta University has so 
turned out about 21,000, Bom bajr 12,000, 
];adriil^ 12,000 and the two youngest Univer- 
.^es of Lahore and Allahabad, about three 
^T^our thousand graduates in Art, Science, 
Medicine and Engineering. The total 
Indigo of graduates turned out by the five 
ing 


Universities during the last 57 years does not, 
therefore, come up even to 50,000. These 
figures standing by themselves may not appear 
to be altogether inappreciable ; but taken with 
the vast extent and pojmlation of a country 
which, compared with the countries of Europe, 
with the exception of Russia, looms as large as 
a continent, they become practically lost to the 
view. Taking the total population ol the 
country under the last census at 255 millions, 
the percentage of scholars in colleges, elimi- 
nating the odd figures on both sides, would be 
about ‘012, and that of the students inthe high 
schools *174 per cent, of the population ; while 
the percentage of graduates of more than half 
a century hardly works ujilo '018 only. This 
is the result of nearly 60 years' labours, and it 
has to be noticed that the highest increase in 
high education has been attained only in recent 
years. Now. in the face of this stunted growth 
and slow progress of the country in high educa- 
tion, can it be reasonably argued that the time 
has arrived for the application of the pruning 
knife? Pruning is good ; but pruning before a 
plant has struck deep its roots and sufficiently 
put forth superfluous offshoots and branches 
can only help in hastening its destruction. So 
it has been with high education in India. 
With a total number of graduates which yields 
no percentage to the population until it is 
pursued down to two places of decimal fraction 
an alarm has been sounded that the country is 
swamped by an army of “ discontented gradu- 
ates ” and that a remedy must be provided 
against the yearly influx of these “ disappoint- 
ed place-seekers.” To justify this retrograde 
movement, a responsible Yninister of the Gov- 
ernment has openly enunciated a principle, 
which in its originality no less than in its 
boldness bids fair to mark a new dejiarture in 
the history of the civilized world. It is con- 
fidently stated that “ it is not in the interest 
of a poor people to receive ^ high education.” 
It is generally recognised in all civilif^ed 
societies that poverty is no crime for which 
a special penalty need be provided by any 
Government ; while it can hardly be disputed, 
that not many centuries ago, most of the 
advanced countries in the West were as poor 
as, if not much poorer than, India and that 
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it is only through the falling off of education 
in the one case and advancement in the other 
that their econhmie conditions have become 
reversed. Germany since her prostration at 
Jena and France after her crn.^iiing 
at Sedan would not have been the Germany 
and France of to-day but for I lie expansion and 
development of high education, wlncii rnmlr' 
such rapid strides in eourjine-, • imc* 

the disasters which overtook alternate- 

ly ; while the continued prosj)erily and sf reuiitli 
of Great Britain are to he tra(*(‘(I pi irnnrily to 
her Oxford and (Tunbridge, Leeds and JVi- 
mingham, Edinbiirgli and Glasgow^ and Siml- 
hurst and Woolwich. Bo\erty and ignorame 
may be haml-niaids to* each olluo', hot they 
are neither inherent in nor iri.eparable acci- 
dents «f the climatic c-ondition (jf a peoide : 
these are conditions imposed upon a uation l y 
the invasion of ignorance (O of -npeiior kimv. - 
ledge and culture. He^nde^. it would be the 
barest jiretcuision on tlie ])ai t of aiiy Go'.eni- 
ment to e\’im*e «ncli ovei vvtielming anxiety foi 
its ]) 0 <^r subjects as not (o fnitber im- 
poverish. them by allovving them to )ia\e 
higher education witho^ut making ad('«juaie 
piovision for theii em])loymcnt. Nobody rx- 
])ects the Go^'e^^lment to make such a ]a‘oNi“ 
gion for a mnllitiidinou^' l^opulation e\cn on 
temporary oc(‘a>ioi),s of drought, famine or 
flood, and far Ics'' is it reasonable to hope 
Uiat Government should lie able to absorl) 
nnue than a very .small jxuaeidage of the 
erlucated community into its limited sei^ ices, 
Education has a value of its own, and evfui 
where it is not songlit for its own sake, it 
somehow solve.s the economic problem of ifs 
possessor. It may he useful to reinemher tliat 
more than two-ttiird.s of the eolleoi.s anil 
nearly four-fifths of the high schools are jivivate 
institutions, and where the jieople are so eager 
for education it is not for the State indirectly 
to impede its progress even if it c*annot 
directly contribute towards its advancement. 

The* School Final Examination, which has 
already been introduced in some ftf the pro- 
vinoies and is sought to be introduced in others, 
is another standing menace to high education. 
It is already diverting a considerable number 
of boys from the Universities under the indoce- 
98 


merit of ]>f^tty employments at small ^expense 
and is working a double mischief. As it is on 
the one h.uid weakening the colleges, so it is 
on the other Innd impairing i he effciericy of 
the minor services 'flie im]jrovement of these 
service^, ufiicii were at one tinu notoriously 
cciau[)\. aiifl ine(h('ierit, has been the work of 
generations during which tl>e (iovernrnent has 
."'y.stemat itally raised tlie standartl of educa- 
ticuial <jnalilica(ion ami increased the value of 
the senicet., so that it is now tlie pride of not 
a few (A tin 111 to count among their ranks 
gra«luates and under graduates of the Univer- 
sities. d'o discount (be value of education and 
rexei^e tlic loi'Aard uioNement would be to 
undo a nf>lee uoik done ami demoralize the 
-eisiees as vveil as tin* })eo]>le to no small 
extent, 'riu; ],eople ai e afraid tliat, with the 
rcsl I i('l ii h'v alrej.lv imp>)sed on the ex])ansion of 
high ndural ion and i he scfiool (in.al thrown in as 
\ -o]> ti» ]>oor pno-ple. a(*com]>anied with a 
ti.indei o( the pDvu 1 ol rfoogrution of the high 
'-chool,- horn I Im Uni i to the ICducfition 

Dojmrimeid of Go\(Tnment, the ])rospoct of 
high ediioalioi) may he regarded as sealed. 
1 io\. Mviimeid ha'^ at no lime like ,)a[)an or China 
(nder vciy mal<*rially lielped or encouraged 
tlie ])et)p!e in iccmving higher education in 
Itu'Hign c<uii.tins ; winh" signs are not wanting 
that even in trie lirili^*]! I ' ni\ ersities, the 
Indian students are fiRen regaided with racial 
‘p atonsy ami sjdte. How intensely the serene 
atmo-]ih(*re ol Kduc;diMn has become s.aturated 
witli ra( i il and polificai (‘onsiderations may he 
judg('d from llu‘ I’acl I bat t he eolour bar still 
sharply (Ii\iil-^s even the Ed ueational Service 
iiit.o what are rvdled fm|)erial .and Provincial 
branches, and dist ingui, -bed Indians wdiuse fame 
for original researches and dis(’overies in the 
domain of science lias travelled to Europe and 
America are made to wear the badge of this 
invidious distinction apjiarenlly for no other 
offence than the colour of their skin. Owing to 
a most regrettable manifestation of lawlessness 
among n certain class of misguided young men 
in the country, into which immature school- 
boys were treacherously decoyed in some places, 
the high schools have been placed under a 
state of surveillance, the effect of which is 
6<jual)y demoralizing to the teachers as well as 
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to the t^ght. On the whole, the serenity of 
the educational atmosphere has been disturbed, 
the growth and expansion of colleges and high 
schools impeded, and the entire system of 
education has been largely subordinated to the 
political exigencies of the State. 

As regards Primary or Elementary Educa- 
tion, the subject was completely threshed out 
with remarkable ability by Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
in connection with the famous Resolution 
which he mojed in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in 1910 and the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill which^ in the following year, he 
intjroduced in the same Council. Himself a 
devoted educationist, who voluntarily sacrificed 
his high material prospects to his ardent love 
for education and a saintly politician who to 
serve his country declined an unsolicited 
honour for which many may be secret candi- 
dates and not a few would gladly sacrifice all 
that they possess if they could only attain it, 
Mr. Gokhale dejvlt with the subject so lumin- 
ously and with such characteristic force that his 
remarkable exposition drew the unstinted 
admiration of the whole (-ouncil, while Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, then Finance Minister, 
went so far as to compare him with Mr. 
Gladstone in his mastery of facts and marshalF 
ing of figures. Mr. Gokhale j)ointed out that 
in 1882 (the year of T^ord Ripori’s Education 
Commission) there were 8o,()()0 primary schools 
recognised by the Department with about 

2.150.000 pupils attending these schools, 
which, with another 350,000 attending the 
unrecognised indigenous schools, gave a total 
of 2,500,000 of boys and girls receiving ele- 
mentary education in the whole country at 
the time. That means that only 1*2 per cent, 
of the entire population were at school in 1 882. 
In 1910 the number of primary schools rose 
to 113,000 and tlie number of pupils in recog- 
nised schools to 3,900,000 w'hich, with another 

1.600.000 attending unrecognised schools, 
made the figure stand at 1,500,000 or only 1*9 
per cent, of the total population. Speaking in 
1910, Mr. Gokhale had necessarily to take the 
census return of 1901 for the basis of his 
calculation; but if the population of 1910 
had been available to him, he could have 
shewn tb^t this percentage ws^s still less, 


However that may be, we are now in a position 
to consider the state of elementary education 
in the further light of the census of 1911 
and the Educational Statements of 1912-13 
as furnished by the Member for Education in 
March, 1914. According to these statements, 
there are at present J 1 3,955 primary schools 
for boys and 13,()94 schools for girls giving a 
total of 127,()49 schools with a total strength 
of 5,2()1,'193 boys and girls n-c^eiving instruc- 
tion in these schools. This works out to 
little over 2 j)er cent, of the entire population. 
There has been .some slight improvement in 
the other provinces ; but in Bengal, the most 
forward province in point of education, there 
has been a steady falling off in mass education. 
Mr. HornelTs Report for 1912-13 shows a lo.ss 
of 513 schools with a decrease of 17,292 boys 
and 2,974 girls among Hindus and 5,421 boys 
and 1,588 girls afnong IMahoniedaus. The 
proportion of luijiils to children of school- 
going age (reckoned at 15 per cent, of the 
population) is little ov^er 18 per cent. ; that is 
nearly five out of every six children are 
allowed to grow up in ignorance. Tliat is how 
elementary education stands in the country 
after 150 years of British rule in India, and yet 
Mr. Gokhale’s modest Bill was thrown out with 
a few complimentary platitudes. 

Now taking the total number of .scholars in 
public institutions of all grades (both for males 
and females) the figures stand at 0,488,824, 
and the grand total iiududing unrecognised 
institutions amounts to 7,149,009. This gives 
a percentage of 2*8 to the whole population of 
the country. This then is the nett result of 
more than half a century during which the 
Crown has assumed the supreme control of 
education and systematically tried to foster 
it. H took nearly thirty years to raise the 
percentage to 1*2 in 1882 and it has taken 
another thirty years to increase it by 1*6 per 
cent, in 1913. Thus even with^ a normal 
increase in population, this rate of educational 
progress in the country must prove a veritable 
race between the hare and the tortoise to 
enable the one to overtake the other ; and how 
many generations must pass before even half 
ihe population can be rescued from absolute 
darkness! Mr* Gokhale conclusively pointed 
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out that whether it be the extent of literacy 
among tlie population, or the proportion of 
those actually Under instruction, or the system 
of education adopted, India lags far behind any 
other civilized country in the world. She 
occupies a worse position than even the Philip- 
pine Islands, which came under American rule 
only fifteen years ago, and Ceylon and the 
principality of Baroda, while the small State 
of Mysore may also be shortly exj»ected to 
beat her in the race. According to the last 
census, barely 7 })er cent, of the ])0})ulation of 
India are literate, while in Russia, the most 
backward of Europeaii countries, the propor- 
tion of literates is more than ])er cent. In 
the Philippines the pfoportion of children at 
school IS G per cent, and in Ceylon it is G‘G 
])er cent, of the entire population ; while in 
India it is little over 1! per cent. only. In the 
State of Baroda in tlie year I9i2-l.‘i about 80 
per <!ent. of the boys and per cent, of the 
•girls of school going age were at school, as 
against 28 per cent, of boys and 5 per cent, 
of girls in British India as hhown in the state- 
ment of March 1 9 1 -I, referred to above. The 
Report of Mr. Masaiii, Director of Public In- 
struction, I’aroda, on the educational progress 
of the »State in 1 91 1 4, reveals a still more 

remarkable advance made in all branches of 
education. During the year, as reported by 
the liombay Chronicle^ the educational institu- 
tions of all descriptions in the State rose from 
3,04.7 to 3,088, the total number of pupils 
attending them rose from 207,913 to 229,903 
or ah acquisition of 2’J,0()0 new pupils, which 
is a remarkable record indeed for a single year 
for such a small estate as Baroda. Out of this 
total, 770 were in the Arts College, 8,079 in 
the secondary schools, and the remaining 
221,274 attended primary schools. Of the 
total number of children, 147,413 were boys 
and 82,490 were girls. The number of ])rimary 
schools increased by 39 and the number of 
pupijs attending primary institutions by 
21,680. The remarkable increase in a single 
year was maiLdy due to the raising during the 
year of the statutory age limit for boys to 14 
and that for the girls to 12 and the statutory 
Qtainflard limit from the Fourth to the 
^andard. The result of this reform has been 


that “ fully 93*2 })er cent, of the bovs of the 
school-going age are attending school to-day 
in Baroda,” — a state of things which is far, 
far in advance of the conditions in British 
India or any of even the most progressive 
States. The State spent on education about 
r9 per cent, of the total revenues, which 
must be pronounced to be.a fail', or even more 
than fair, proportion for spending on education. 
What a sad commentary this on the state of 
things in British India ! 

As regards the State expenditure on educa- 
tion, Mr. Gokhale’s statement showed that 
while Russia spent 7 Id, per head of popula- 
tion, the Indian expenditure was barely one 
penny. It must be admitted that in recent 
years educational grants have been largely aug- 
mented by the Government of India and the 
Education ilember’s statement quoted above, 
gives the tot.al expenditure on Education from 
all sources in DU 2-1 3 at Rs. 9,02,09,000, 
which would work out at about 4(C per.head of 
the population. Hut with reference to this 
large increase it has to be borne in mind, that 
it has gone more towards the increase of 
inspecting establishments, improvements of 
school buildings and subsidies to existing 
institutions than to the increase of schools 
and colleges or to other extension of existing 
facilities for further development of education. 
The objects to which the bulk of these increased 
grants have been devoted may be perfectly 
legitimate; but in a country where education 
is at such low level, every available income 
should be utilised more towards extension and 
expansion of education than towards the super- 
vision of the inspecting stall’ and the improve- 
ment of buildings. Indians are accustomed to 
receive instructions even under the open sky, 
sitting ill the cool shade of a village tree or 
temple ; and although a decent and well-venti- 
lated school house is always preferable, India 
is in more urgent need of extended facilities 
than of improved but limited accommodation 
for education. Su^jervision is no doubt wanted ; 
but an army of inspecting officers, out of all 
proportion to the number of institutions and 
of the pupils, constantly iu motion recording 
statistics and indulging in criticisms, each in 
support of bis own fad, is a serious obstacle to 
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real progj^ress if not a positive nuisance. The 
whole system is workipg like a machinery 
without any life or spirit to inspire it to a 
higher ideal or nobler aim ; while underlying 
that system there seems to be a secret dread 
of higher as well as uni\ei\^.il education for the 
people. Repeatedly has ilie Crown soieinuly 
declared its policy of trust and coiitidiMice in 
the people and its earnef^t desire to sweeten 
their homes with ihe blesings of ediuation, 
and at no time perhajis was such declaration 
marked by greater solemnity or inspired by 
more prolound sxilieitude for llie tiue well- 
being of the teeming niiliions of tiiis vast 
country than when in December IIMI, Jlis 
Grracious' Majesty George W annoum tMl fiom 
the Durbar Throne at Delhi, tiie choicest ot 
his boons — the grant of ou lah'hs pf rupees for 
theeducation of his Indiim subjects. Cuforhin- 
ately, however, whether it lie the fault or mis- 
fortune of India, the veil of sus])icioii {ind di^- - 
trust bus never been wholly removed from 
her administration. Even coneeding for argu- 
ment's sake that theie uredaik corners liere. 
and there rei] airing to be carefully watched, 
it is clearly the duly of a wise Government to 
clear them up by throwing in more light than 
to deepen the gloom by withdrawing all light 
from them, I'klucation is eeitaiuly to the 
body-politic wluit light and air are to living 
organism. With the increase oi' education 
the Indians will no doubt clamour for greater 
rights and jinvileges; but with the growth of 
education they are also bound to grow in 
their intelligent attachment to the British 
connection. It is the educated community 
which has a correct ap^ireciation of British 
rule, which is in a position to lorni a compara- 
tive estimate of the relalne strength, status 
and genius of other civilized Governments, 
and however unsparing or disagreeable its com- 
ments and criticisms at times may be, it is this 
oommunity alone which can and does weigh 
the serious consequences of a change of hands 


in tlie Government of the country. It is the 
dictates of self-interest — the highest of 
^impulses in human nature — which draw the 
educated Indiana towards the British connec- 
tion. Theirs may not be love and loyalty in the 
sense in which an Englishman loves England 
and is loyal to lier ; but it is through the 
Bj ilish connection that educated India aspires 
to ri.se in the scale of civilized nations and 
rank herself as a com])onent part of the 
Empire, united by common ties of partner 
ship and consolidated into a federation with 
the other units of that Empire on terms of 
cipnil riglits and resjamsibilities of British 
citizenshij). Slie aims not at separation but 
union, not at independence but amalgamation. 
kShe indeed wants to throw off the badge of 
a Dcjiendency l)ut only to bft ranked as a 
Dominion ol the British Crown. Education is 
the only (ieinent of that union, and if ever a 
cri>is come> it will then be recognised how 
valuable an asset elucalion is to British rul6 
in India. 

Nor can the Indian National Congress have 
a nobler aim or a liigher destiny than the 
educational regeneialion of the inultitudinoua 
])Opulation, whose interest and well-being it 
seeks to represent. Education is the problem 
of problems before it, and if the Congress can 
satisfactorily solve this one problem, the other 
problems will solve themselves in no 
time. It is ihe main engine which gives 
motion to all the other wheels, and according 
as it moves backward or forward, the entire 
machinery is bound to have either a retro- 
grade or progressive motion. With the engine 
reversed, neither wind nor tide, however 
favourable, wdll enable the nation to reach its 
destination. It is neither a dream nor a 
j)hantoin that is alluring Educated and New 
India ; it is the glorious vision of a reality 
that inspires her in the evolution which has 
already set in and is silently shaping her 
destiny in the noiseless march of Time. ^ 
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O NE of the greatest periods in the historjiof 
• South India was certainly the Middle 
Ages. Then it was that the cultured Cholas, 
and the pious Pandyas and later the devout 
Naicks held prosperous} sway over several parts 
of the land. Enjoying a large revenue, ruling 
over a pious and imaginative people, these noble 
kings were filled with a devout ambition to 
rear huge temples of art. and grandeur. The 
great Chola, after he had subdued the king- 
doms of the north, *set himself to the task of 
building the great temple at Tanjore. 
Through twenty years he watched the progress 
of the temple. In the huge majestic Nandi, 
which stands in front of the shrine, we seem 
to see the great Chola monarch himself kneel- 
ing for ever before the Cxod whom he adored. 
The pious worshipper-king of Madura, caring 
not for expense or sacrifice, gathered all the 
skilled sculptors and artists gf the land and 
reared those mighty edifices which adorn the 
illustrious city of the Pandyas. It was really 
an age of temples. Kings freely gave their 
wealth and peasants their labour to rear those 
mighty edifices to the Gods whom they 
adored. The large shrine, with its rising 
sikbara, surrounded by its double or treble 
rows of towers, attracted and filled the heart 
of the people. It was the joy of saint and 
layman, of peasant and war-like chief, alike. 

From this age comes to us the story of a 
great and ardent ’ temple-worshipper who, 
though born in the lowest of castes, has yet 
impressed himself on the heart of South India 
by his immense devotion and piet)'. The story 
is still sung in the villages of South India 
by every wandering beggar. The piety and 
devotion ofNanda, his child-like simplicity and 
love, and the great faith with which he bore 
hie triale are a source of solace and inspira- 
tion to the Tamil peasantry. Whether tilling 
the fields in his native land or working in the 

^ From the forthooming book on Indio’s 

iMIoiiohahle Saints to be puWtbeo shortly by Messrs. 
Ch ▲. Matosan ^ Co., Madras. 


farm in far-off Natal or Transvaal, the Tamil 
labourer is cheered and sustained by the story 
of the trials and misfortune and the piety of this 
nfAedieval low- caste saint. We give below the 
story as told by a modern poet. 

Nanda was born in the village ef Adanur, in 
the Tanjore District, a few miles south of the 
river Coleroon. He was ^ born in the pariah 
caste which, if ever caste it is, is the lowest of 
the low. The duty of these pariahs was to 
till the land, to drag the bodies of dead cattle 
away from the viciaity of the village, and tn 
look after, the burning corpses. Apart from 
the wages they got as labourers, they made a 
little profit out of the hide of dead cattle. The 
dwelling of these men, as is usually the case, 
was in the cheri, far away from the vilftige. It 
consists of a few straggling, thatched bouses 
built on low and swampy ground in the midst 
of wet fields. Nanda's cheri therefore present- 
ed the meanest appearance. Small and stag- 
nant pools lay in and around the cheri where- 
in dirty fish and fowl squatted. Dogs kept up 
a continuous balk. Vultpres flew about for 
bits of flesh or fish. Everywhere, before and 
behind the houses, laiy pieces of skin and hide, 
rotten or rotting. 

Though Nanda was born amidst such sur* 
roundings, his eye of faith early opfsned. He 
would gather his play-mates round him in the 
muddy sward, and with them sing, dance and 
pray. With a loud and devout voice, he 
would ask them all to repeat the name of Siva. 
His one joy was to visit the sacred temples in 
the proximity and there, laying his little but 
devout eflerings, worship and return. The 
piety and ecstatic devotion of Nanda only 
roused the stupidity and the fears of bis 
castemen. They were filled with fear for 
their village Gods. Tenants of a Brahmin 
master, they were seized with alarm for the 
safety of the cheri. They set their old men 
to talk Nanda out of bis ways. But he listened 
not. Finding him obdurate, th^ began to scorn 
him, Ut chide and rebuke him. The old aiid 
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the thoughtless called him the corrupter of the 
cheri. Nahda was only moved to pity. At 
last his preaching won a few converts, all 
told, eleven in number. 

With them he started on pilgrimage to the 
Siva’s shrine at Tiruppan-Kur. Long and 
joyous, was the journey. There was loud 
clapping of hands and.shouting of Siva’s name 
all the way. At last they reached the 
village and, standing there at the eastern 
end, saw the gleaming tower and the shrine. 
Naoda and his followers prostrated themselves 
on the ground with joy and, then rising, they 
folded their hands oVi their hreast and prayed. 
Nanda however wejjt. The huge nandi in the 
front of the temple obstructed the sight of the 
distant im«*ige. ‘‘ 0 (.rod, though come 
to Thy shrine, shall 1 go without seeing Thee? 
Methinks all rriy sins have taken shape as 
nandi and stand between Thee and me.” With 
ilowing tear.s he prayed for the holy sight. 
Tradition^ loves to assert that God, seeing 
the saints devotion, bade the 'nandi move 
a little. And to this <lay, it is said, the nandi 
stands a little away from the front of tlie 
shrine. Nanda was rejoiced beyond measure and 
with tears of joy spentthe livelong day in hymn 
and prayer. Then giving in his little offerings 
of cattle’s hide and gorochan he returned. 

Days rolled on hut Nanda's heart rested not 
in his cheri. Leyond the Coleroon, on the 
northern bank, lay Chidambar where Siva’s 
avatar, Nataraja, dwells, made glorious by the 
songs of poets and bhakthas. Ruilt ages ago 
by a pious (-hoi a king the shrine had soon 
attracted to itself the piety and the worship of 
the Dravidian people. Crowds of pilgrims 
poured in every year to worship at the shrine. 
To Nanda, however, it was the very Heaven of 
Bliss. There Siva dances the Ftenial dance 
for ever, scattering happiness and joy to all 
worshippers, Nanda yearned to go, to see, to 
fall flat on the ground and pray. He went 
round the village and cried : 

“ Come, let us leave the cheri, go to 
Chidambar. 

‘‘ Let us leave misery, seek bliss. 

“ Let us leave darkness, seek faith.” 

A visit to Chidambar now became the sole 
dream of his heart. While ploughing, he would 


Rudderfly throw the plough away and cry : “ 0 
Siva, 0 Lord of the Happy Dance, 0 Lord of 
Chidambar.” Or while binding the sheaves 
with his comrades, he would suddenly burst 
into tears, no one knew why. (falling to all he 
would say : “ Life runs and waits not. l^et us go 
and fall at the feet of the Lord of Chidambar.” 
Nanda’s legs tarried not in the farm. The 
plough lay (juiet. He danced and sang, all un 
conscious of himself. However there stood the 
Brahmin overlord between him and Chidambar. 

Filled heart and soul with Chidambar, 
Nanda went to his master to crave his permis- 
sion. Prostrating before him at a distance, he 
prayed thus : 

“0 liOrd, long have 'I served thee, I 
would fain crave your periniscion to go to 
Chidambar. 

‘‘ Learning have I not, nor have I performed 
any sacrifice or rites. My years have rolled 
on swiftly and I have been a worldling to the 
core. lipt me go to Chidambar and olier my 
humble tribute of worship to the God of all 
the worlds. 

‘'Grant but this my heart’s wish. Return 
I will and ever do thy bidding and guard thy 
lands.” 

The lirahmin in terms of swift insult 
replied : 

“Pariah, what is there for you of salva- 
tion or grace ? Go, till thy lands. Leave 
ofl’ this foolish madness. If you stay or talk 
further, thy wages will be taken.” 

Nanda’s heart was shaken and with tearful 
eyes he made his way back to his cheri. 
There, only scorn and contempt waited him. 
Ilis fellows laughed at Birn for his ecstasies 
and mad chanting of God’s name. 

The year rolled an and the December 
festival came round. Nanda’s heart swelled to 
think of the bright festival at Chidambar, of 
the pious crowd, of the holy car, of the song 
and the shout. Though shamed, driven and 
insulted, he could not restrain himself and made 
up bis mind to see his master onee more. 
He repaired to him and falling at his feet said : 

“ 0 liord, the holy festival is coming. 
Without wounding my heart, tell me but once 
to go and return. Before this life closes, I 
should go and see Him.” 
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The Brahmin’s wrath knew no bounds : 

You, eater of pig and goat, what is there 
of holy festiv&l to you ? Do wolves have wor- 
ship or foxes celebrate marriage rites ? Go, talk 
not, beware.” 

Nanda pleaded his long service but in vain : 

“ Before my bones had hardened and my 
^ limbs learnt motion, I began to run about for 
you. 

“ O refuse me not my heart’s wish. Make me 
not a sinful prey to Death. Send me toChidam- 
bar, O Lord, with thy, a Brahmin’s blessing.” 

Nanda was however only rebuked, insulted, 
beaten and sent back with the order — “ Forty 
velis lie idle and until led. Go and till them.” 
The poor saint’s inisery was now full to the 
brim, and it found vent in noble words : 

Alas ! that I should be born the slave of this 
Brahmin ; crimes many should 1 have commit- 
tol to be born thus. 

** When witii tearful eyes and distressed heart 
I ask, he calls me a hypocrite. 

“He has beaten me to death. My limbs 
bleed ; move ibem T cannot. 

“ Will not this Brahmin’s heart melt for me ? 
Ah ! my life trembles at the core. 

“ If I but see the temple-tower, the sins of 
lives will be washed away. But to the sinful 
is not vouchsafed the sight. 

“ Hast tliou, Merciful God of Chidambnr, 
really turned to stone in this. Thy poor f)ariah’s, 
behalf? 

“ 0 God, denied Thy worship, shall I still be 
bound to the wheel of birth and misery ? 

“ O God, tny father and mother Thou art. 
Thou art the soul of my soul. O, let me but 
see Thee.” 

Nanda came back to the cheri, overcome 
with sorrow. He wept, sang and prayed. 
The order of his master came to his mind, hut 
it stirred him not. The plough and the field 
disgusted him. Sore with grief, he began to 
torture himself. .He eschewed food and drink. 
He wept, prayed and sang without intermis- 
sion. His face and limbs grew pale. 

But his deliverance came at last. One day 
when, after long prayer and meditation, he laid 
himself to rest, the God of Chidambar appear- 
ed in a vision and said : Go to thy mAster 
H^nd tell him th^t nU the fort^ vdU lie ready 


for harvest. He will grant thy wish and thou 
wilt come to My temple. ” . Nandli suddenly 
woke and ran to the farm ; and there with 
jo 5 mus bewildered eyes be saw the fields, whicjh 
only the previous day lay dry and un ploughed, 
wave one miraculous green. Beside himself 
with joy, from there Ije ran to his master and 
falling at his feet, said; “ (’ome, () lord and 
see Ihy lands. They have all been tilled and 
sown and now lie ready for harvest. Send me 
to Chidambar with thy blessing.” 'J’heBrabmin 
saw and was deeply surprised but soon guessed 
tliat it should be the work of God ; and falling 
at the feet of Nanda implored his pardon : 
“Long did I scorn and hate thee. Long I 
impeded thee, I knew thee not, Hel]) me O 
Nanda and save me from punishment. ” Nanda 
was howeper grieved at the Brahmin’s words 
of repentance and snj)plication and implored 
him saying : “ Cease thy words. Thou art my 
master.” But tlie Brahmin ceased not and said : 
“Cattle, wealth and land make not a ipan great. 
He alone is great on whom God’s grace dwells. 
What availeth learning or birth?” 

Nanda at last started on pilgrimage to 
Chidambar. With joyous stej)s, he walked to 
the bank of the Coleroon and there got into 
the ferry*boat. The wide* flowing river was 
crossed and’ Nanda rejoiced as though “ be 
had crossed the river of birth and misery.” 
He alighted on the northern bank and his 
heart was filled with rapture at the sight that 
spread before him. The sight was indeed 
beautiful. On both sides of him rose large 
mango trees whose new sprouts gave the air 
the scent of spring. Small crystal pools lay 
among the trees and shone with newly 
blovssomed lotuses. The cuckoo warbled greet- 
ingly. Far beyond the thickly crowded trees, 
the temple-tower gleamed and smiled in the 
morning sun. Nanda’s heart was overcome 
with joy. He cried : “ This the joyous land — 
the sacred shrine — which beckons from afar the 
distressed, doubting soul and gives it bliss.” 
Afar he heard the chime of temple-bells 
ringing in the distance. It threw Nanda 
into ecstasies. 

With quick steps he walked to the southern 
gate and, there prostrating before the shrine, 
df^nced nud san^. He wept round the shrine, 
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came to the eastern gate and fell flat on the 
ground and prayed. He rose up and, again, 
with song and prayer he went round and 
r6and the sacred shrine. He chose his rest- 
ing place on the banks of a tank lying near 
the southern gate. There he would sit and 
meditate long; and, then, start to his feet 
and go round the tenjple again. Many days 
he thus passed in prayer and devout pvadalt> 
akma round the loved temple. 

One day, impelled by curiosity, he ascended 
the rampart walls and saw. A noble sight 
met his eyes. He saw crowds of white-clad 
Brahmins moving to and fro in the sacred 
^ streets, he saw their stately houses and the 
noble rising silchara of the shrine. A feeling 
of indescribable bliss thrilled through 
his veins. But suddenly his thoughts 
changed : “ Alas, I cannot enter the sacred 
fend nor go into the shrine and pray.” The 
thought was too great for the devout Nanda 
and he wept — “ Good acts many I have not 
done. I walk the earth a despised pariah. 
How shall I stand before Thee and sing and 
pray? 0 God, Thou art the Treasure-House 
of mercy. Take me in. I have given up 
the world. All ties I have broken. 1 am at 
Thy gate. Take me in. Let me sing and 
pray and cleanse myself in Thy Holy Presence.” 

His thcrugbts fled back to the dream in which 
the God had appeared, and, filling the tintilled 
fields with harvest, had directed him to His 
temple : 

“ I am come, 0 God : Take me into Thy 
temple. 

‘‘Thou appearedest in my dream, 0 Lord, 
sowed the fields and bade me come to Thee. 
I am come, 0 Lord ; take me in, 

“ With sure faith and devout heart I call on 
Thee. My abode is in the wood beyond Thy 
shrine. I am a stranger at Thy gate, 0 
come and take me into Thy temple.” 

Leng he cried thinking on his stain of birth 
which made him a stranger at the gate of his 
Lord. The grievous bar broke his heart ; 

6 God, better it is to be a beast, or stone 
than a pariah. 

“ When I go out into the streets, people cry, 
* 0 wretch, keep away.’ It breaks my heart. 

I cannot itand in the midst of Thy temple 


and, with rapturous heart, sing hymns and 
pray. 0 God, better to be a beast or stone 
than a pariah.” 

At last to his joyous surprise, God himself 
appeared in bis dreams and the words fell from 
the divine lips: “ 0 Nanda, the Brahmins of My 
shrine will come and purify Ihee. Thou wilt 
enter My temple,” Nanda woke but could not 
believe himself: “Is this truth or fantasy; 
Can I, the despised of the world, enter Thy 
temple and pray ? ” Nanda stood, half doubt- 
ing, half joyous on the side of the pool. By 
this time God had appeared in dream to all the 
three thousand Brahmins of Chidambar and 
bidden them to go to Nanda standing at the 
southern gate, purify him ind admit him into 
His temple. The Brahmins all suddenly awoke 
and ran into the streets. Each stared at the 
other. But true all had dreamt. The 
cry arose: “ Our God’s will be done. us 

go, purify the saint and admit him into the 
temple.” So saying they all marched to the 
southern tower. And passing through the tower 
they saw Nanda, standing by the side of the 
pool with bare form and devout mien. Nanda 
too saw them from the distance. He was joyed 
yet humbled — “ O Brahmins, approach me not. 
I am a pariah who eats pig and goat, who 
drags dead cattle and carries their bone and 
hide, who looks after the burning corpses.” — 
But the Brahmins replied : “ What though thou 
art low in birth ; Thou art high in God’s grace. 
Come, purify thyself in the sacred fire and 
enter the temple.” 

There itself near the southern tower, below 
the ramparts, the Brahmins lit the sacred fire. 
Nanda went through the ordeal and came out, 
they say, a Brahmin clad in sacred thread and 
robe. With the Brahmins, he then went 
through the tower, passed along the streets, up 
the steps, into the temple. And thereafter, 
sayeth the medieval chronicle, none saw him. 
What this cryptic sentence means, perhaps we 
shall never know. But sure it is that long 
and joyously should Nanda have prayed and 
danced that day and that thereafter he lived 
in blessed joy and peace. Far from the cheri, 
far from the scorn and contempt of the world, 
be ^as now at the feet of the Lord himself^ 
whom he adored bight and day. 



'WHERE THE UEA L TRIAL OF BTBBNOTH 13 QOINO ON. 
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MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


HE ninety- tii’st birtlulMy of Mi*. ]).i(labli;ii 
Nnoroji^was ceiebj'iileil on »Soptt‘nil)ui- I, all 
pver Indbi witli befittin^^ ontbiisiasm. it is 
given to few men to live to this b<^nut,iful age 
and look back with joy to some sin (‘iity yeai s of love 
and service in the interests of his 001111113111011. 
The life story of the Uiand Old Man of India i^ in 
faet'tlie iiistoiy ami progrc'ss of l^rili^ll Indiii under 
the Crown and who tliat has ever hnown it can l)e 
SO degenei'ate as to be iinin.'^pned bv such a 
noble embodiment of patriotism ( Sneh a life i.-v 
one contiimous ebain of l.dioui and 1 (m e and onr 
hearts are Idled with gratiinde as mo look with 
reverent devotion at this beautiful age ei-ownod 
with the joy of life and tlie peace t.bat comes of 
diaty done in the tnie^sjiirit. of self saeiiliee. 

Among t,lie count. l(\ss messages «)f eongiatida- 
tions that were jioin-ing in at N’ersova on the 
morning of Satui'day, t.lie It-h S(‘[»t., was one from 
IL. E Lord llardinge, which * mis: - 

I woud ^ warm eoijj.;r«tidi»tionM und hcartuiKt 
wihboH oil > uiu* nlut liirliidiiy ami lioju, thnt your lift? 
may b(' prolonged ior iiiloiv yeuivt as a bngiiL and i^ncUir- 
ing example to others. 

Mr. .Nbmroji sent, t.he f(dlo\\inii ie[)lv ■ ■ 
lam deeply t'^ached NY itb your N\;irm c ongratulatioiiK 
and boartu'st good nninIion on mv 'Usl hirlhd:i>, and 
thank you Mneorely and iKeotily lor the, same. 1 h\j}m 
tliiH world'H strife will teraimato soon and Hut'cessfully . 

I am sure thut India will contniiie its devotion and 
loyalty to ouj Sovere'gn and will retcuvi’ juRtico and 
0((uality of citiZ'.mslii|) with othor parts of fclie ICmpiro. 

II. E. the (Joxernoi* of IJomhay also sent a 
congratulatory message, 'do tJu* numerous greet- 
ing.s from tlic jiri'ss and platform all over the 
land, Mr. Naoroji has sent lh<^ following 



1 have beei) overwhelinod with congratulations and 
good wiMhos from frion<ls and admirorH in various parts, 
Biid 1 take ibis Opportunity to thank them most heartily, 
as also all the niimoroiifl public bodies wlio held oou- 
gratuhitory moetings in Hombay, (Calcutta, Madras and 
other centres in connectien with my lUst birthday. 


Timos are (*ritii‘Ml juid it behoves every unit of the 
vast populufioii uuder Biiti’h rmo«iii Iridiif to give every 
loyal aHsistiinep n» order Iha' vu to' v, to the arms of tho 
Allies who aio lighting the hiiti.h; (,f trecdom and in the 
cause of hiUiifUiity. m.ty hi* asNun'd ut an early ilate. 

England by licr uiichiunted eounige and unity of 
action lias mainlaiiK'd ht r pluoe among the natioiiK, and 
has set an example to the wrndiJ, -md all India mu.st ftiel, 
as i do teel, intenNO Mitisiaction lor her ultmiiUe success 
in the neur lut uia*. 

• 

A spei'iiil b'utiire of the birtluhiy greetings 
(les(‘S\(‘s mention. A ilepul,;itioji (d' l,ulif\s of 
liombav waited upon Alt. ItHhibh.ii Xaoioji nt 
Ills r(‘sidenecon tlie tth moining .‘it V’ei^ovii. Tlic 
(U j)iitnti<m was a. I'opi e.-^entatiiM^ one (‘('iitaining 
kidies of tlie Hindu, M;i]K)mmedan und Parsi 
commnnitH's. Alis S.n ojitii N.-ddn was also a.mong 
them and adilt(‘s,-ed the C. tl. M. in a grac,eful 
.‘-pei'cli Ali.s. fl unii.ibai S;i,k]i;ii of the (lnia.rati 
S(,i cemamhi 1 lead an addw'ss I'ongj'a tnlating Mr. 
D.-ul.ibhai yn the auspiciou.-. ('ccasion. 

In the eouiM* of hi.s i'e[)ly Mr. A'aoroji touched 
a]!propi lab'ly on the recent memoiiid to the lit. 
lion, Mr C.'lia mbe] l,on on the i‘dncation of tho 
giilsand \M)m(*n o( liivli.Land ob-^ei vi*rl ; — 

lam glad my good iiiCeal S,r William Weddcrifurn 
and many olhcvs nre ])»esentii(g ri nu'morial to Mr. 
Chumherlain, the SicM'tinvot Stale for liidui, on tho 
siihjci't of the ediieation olgnK and women in India, 
lict Intlia Muppoii thih movement wholc-Jioartedly and I 
have great hopes lliat Homething substantiul will bo done 
to anecUniti^ tho piog’o^s el female cducdtion in India. 
Let tho roMult id this be wlmt ii may ; it is wo the people 
of India who miiflt do all what \vc can J or this all ini' 
portuiit matter 

Jn fact ]\lr. Abioj oji’s tender and loyal cham- 
pionship of women and female education is only 
on(‘ aspect of a life of what Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu 
.so aptl}^ called ‘‘ one long and iiohlo consecration 
to the mothiulaiid.’’ 

May such a life be jirolonged for many more 
years as a “ bright and enduring CAample to others,” 



LITERARY ACTIVITY IN GUJARAT.' 

1)Y .MR. KUISUNALAL' M. JHAVKUl. 


AIlATIll and Bengali literatures arc far 
more extensive than that of Gujarati, so 
are Hindi, Tamil, Telugu and possibly 
(^annrese. Some of them had tho prece- 
dence of Gujarati literature in wort:ingon modern 
methods. The Marathi Literary Conference has 
reached its Seventh Session, and Hindi and 
* This article wai crowded out by war literature. 
It was contributed in March last. Since then the 
Gujarati Literary Conference has been •successfully 
Md at Surat.-[Bd. /. B.] 


Bengiili have both outstripped it, so that 
compared to them, Gujarati is lagging far behind. 
We are Iiere in Gujarat on the eve of holding the 
Fifth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Praishad. 
The movement was inaugurated about ten years 
ago, and sittings havL been held at various 
places, at irregular intei-vals. Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Rajkot, Baroda, have had their turn^ 
and the, next meeting takes "place at Surat. 
The object cf the Conference is no do^ibt the 
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encpurageujent of Gujarati literature, but it also 
aims at consolidating the work done in the past. 
jVa^ous opinions have been passed on the work 
^cqmplished by it till now. There is no doubt 
i^hat a strong undercurrent of adverse criticism 
runs through them, and those who hold that 
unfi^vourable view say that the Conference has 
Tailed of its purpose in showing any tangibly 
useful work. In the* departments of science, 
,resqp.rch in history, arclueology, etc., in fulfilling 
.t)ie'^ want, even of a good dictionary of the 
language, the ten yeais’ intermittent w'ork of the 
Conference has been singularly barren of result. 

point to the splendid work done by the Hindi, 
.•,e,,‘pragari Pracharini Sabba in this lino (lexico* 
^grapby), and also to the literary men of Bengal. 
tThey say the Conference is merely marking time 
by allowing inane papers to be read on such often- 
discussed and time-worn suhjei;ts as poetry, 
dl*ama, and philosophy. Those critics* aio right. 
Sucli tangible residts as they want are nil. But 
.the reason is not tho method on which this 
donference works, but the dearth of men, who in 
aW' earnestness can and will pur.sue that or any 
pal{ticular department of knowledge. The pro- 
♦vini^es where Hindi, Bengali and Marathi are 
sp^en are very large, and consequently a larger 
.uja.ipaber of men take to literary i)utsuits. In 
"Gujarat such men are few, and that is one 


of the reasons for the disappointing results. 
However some of the new men are consci- 
ous of this drawback, and in so ^ far as 
in them lies, trying to overcome it. Interest 
in historical reseaich is being stirred up by 
holding exhibitions, as an ajipanaye of the Confer- 
ence, of such materials as would help its study in 
original, coins, manuscripts, copper plates, 

“ rubbings,” old documents, written on paper, 
cloth or engraved on stones. So far as science is 
concerned, it must be said, that strictly speaking 
it forms no part of the woik of a literary body, 
but in the beginning there being a dearth of 
suitable subjects the ConfereTice had to embark 
on an all-embracing programme. With the 
passing of time it is being specialised and tends 
more and moie towards becoming one justifying 
the w^ork of a purely literary confei ence. This 
short article is not written with a view to 
discut-s in detail the past work of tlie body but 
merely to inform those living outside Gujarat, 
that a mov(‘ment like tliis is in existence there. 
Surat is the ]>la(‘c selected for its jacjsent session 
and the ConIVrenco would be held towards the 
end of May. Jn spite of tho distractions due to 
War, it is thought that in that historical city a 
large nuniVier of litei‘ary men would assemble, 
and further still imn’o tho cause which is dear 
to their hearts, viz.^ tJio uplift of their literature. 


Indians as Statesmen and Administrators. 


^ JR RICHARD TEMPLE, as Governor of 
mL Bombay, on the ocaision of tho ceremony 
jJ/ of laying the foundation-stone of the 
>^1 L'lkshmivilas P.ilaco, Baroda, on the 
13, th January 1880, referred in the course of a 
long speech on the abilities of the Indiana as 
successful administrators and statesmen worthily 
in) be ranked with the English statesmen before 
an audience of European and Indian gentlemen : 
“ Now, my native friends, much has been said 
lajje years regarding the capacity of natives for 
Mn^iiiistration as distinct from the judicial 
department. Everybody admits their aptitude 
|or judicial services ; many doubt their aptitude 
administrative services ; but Lbeg to say that 
one do not 0oubt your aptitude for adminis- 

© on* It were alFectat’on if Lwere to tell you 
jou are likely to as good administrators 
ag Itj^gliabmen, for this plain reason that every 
bas its specialities, and I believe it is 
^^“■^"1 .that the Imperial governing power is 


one of those gifts with which Nature or Provi- 
dence lias endowed Englishmen. It is a gift, the 
like of which has not been seen since the decline 
and fall of tho Homan Kmpiie. 'J'hoso of my 
native hearers who lomember their classics which 
they learnt in tl»e universitiy will recollect the like: 
Ta reyftre Imp riu populos.^ Ramnne, memento^ 
that is to say, “ you liomans, recollect it is your 
destiny in the world to govern alien races.” Now 
it is not likely that this gift is distributed alike 
among all the races of men, and I cannot promise 
you that you will ever become as administrators 
equal to Englishmen. That 1 frankly tell you, 
and you may believe me when I tell you with 
equal frankness, that I believe you are neverfche* ^ 
less capable of ^becoming excellent administrator^. 

I appeal to the entii’e history of India, from tiie 
earliest ages down the most recent times, in res* 
pect to every race, every dynasty, whieh haa 
ris^n to power, that there never has been a tim^ 
when natives of India have not displayed high 
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administrative ability. During the ftindii time, 
there were many eminent Hindu statesmen ; 
during the Mahpmedan there were equally emi- 
nent Mahomedan and Hindu statesmen. It is 
sometimes said that during the British period 
there have been fewer eminent statesmen than 
formerly, but that statement 1 venture to doubt. 
I say that iri every part of India we ?ue produc- 
ing native statesmen of the good old Imperial 
stamp, and I adduce as instances the cases of the 
ministers of Hyderabad, of Kashmir, of Travan- 
core, of Gwalior, and last though not least, T 


adduce as an instance Sir Madhava Rao himself! 
Gentlemen, I feel sanguine tha^ wherf, by slow 
degrees, perhaps, but still ultimately, natives are 
admitted into the ranks of the covenanted civil 
service, to which service I and Mr. Melvill aro so 
proud to have belonged, tliat in that service alsd 
there will turn out hereafter to be many eminent 
native members. 1 trust then, my native 
friends, that you will be encouraged by all that 
you have seen here during }our stay at Baroda to 
persevere in the good cause of self-discipline and 
self-education.’' * 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARl. 


THE WAIl SITUATION. 

^ AVE in the eastern theatre of war, where 
the Russians are bravely rallying, it cannot 
be said that there is any striking ch.ange in 
the geneia! war situation during the past 
four wx'cks. Of course we have faiily reliable 
I’eports of artillery duels, curtains of fire and 
terrific bombardments undreamt of even in the 
hyperbolic mylbology of Vulcan. The dreadful 
thunderbolts of the < )lyinpiau Zeus, which the 
genius of lloinor and other classic poets has made 
us so familiar with from our miadoinic days were 
after all brilliant, .albeit awe inspiring flights of 
the poetic imagination. But the epic of ex[>lo- 
sives and burning bombs and shells as enacted 
from day to day for months past is indeed no 
imagery but a stern leality the very contem- 
plation of w^hich sends non-military frame, 
(piaking and t|uivering. The hellfires of Inferno 
must pale their intensity for speedy and wholesale 
destruction before these diabolical resources of 
the twentieth century civilisation. ‘‘Civilisa- 
tion,” we cry aloud in our despair. Whore may 
be civilisation It is nowhere when hundreds of 
thousands of men are arrayed against one another 
to destroy with all the ferocity of the primitive 
beasts of prey ! 

But we need not moralise. The very descriptions 
of the terrific warfare on the various fields of 
battle fill one with shudder and stun him. The 
fierceness of the struggle is absolutely demoniac. 
Anyliow there is the titanic struggle which would 
aatonish and amaze the Titans themselves were 
they to revisit the alleged scenes of their fmmier 
ixu^cles of strength. The Allies have no doubt 
ahle along ri&e whole of the western frontier 
their gains, repair their losses, and 


bo fully equipped and pi-epared for the bold otfen- 
sive at the right psycliological hour. Every 
factory is forging vast quantities of ammunition 
and yet they cry aloud for more. The reckless 
and thoughtless Teuton has been such an unparal- 
leled ))rodigal of his sliells and other fatal 
explo.sives that ho cares not how fust he spends 
them and how prodigious is their quantity. 
Sufticient it is for the day that such a terrific 
expenditure has eventiinlly its desired effect on 
the stubborn enemy who in his turn is even more 
relentless and goes one better in the lesson taught. 
Wo get even tired of learning day after day of 
the tremendous execution on cither bide. Never 
was the phrase “ food for ]>owdor ” more complete- 
ly realised than during this hideous war. Tlife 
harrowing history of daily bombing seems to deafen 
our ears though we are over six thousand miles 
away from the scene of action. The bombard-' 
ment by the British fleet of the Belgian coa^C 
occupied and fortified by the enemy is indeed 
a gallant achievement which will find its proper 
page in English naval history. So, too, th6 
valiant deed of that solitary British submarix e 
which assisted the Russian fleet in the gulf ot 
Riga and sunk the best Dreadnought Battleship 
the Teuton possessed along with cruisers and tor^' 
podo boats. That was a decisive action in so faj? ' 
that it effectually hurled back the tide of tl}6 
threatened invasion of Petrograd. Similarly th^ 
combined fleet in the Dardanelles has been success- 
ful in sinking many transports, vessels, food and 
ammunition and fuel from the Asiatic coast bf 
Turkey. No doubt the Turk, against all tl^e 
sea-raids of the Allies, has sunk one British sub-' 
marine. ; But it ,is a mere bagaielle against that;' 
the bold achibvemeut of aiio^sr aulmami'ixie on tbi 
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Danube luay be fairly pitted. It has driven out 
the AustroKjleriDjyi hordes which Ijad tried to 
threaten Belgrade. In reality it may be said 
that during the past four weeks the allied 
lleets have been more in cvidojice than tl)e 
land forces which, of course, aro doing their 
appointed work. Russia’s st)’ategii‘ rotireinent 
of her army from (Jalicia and Poland was 
not a defeat. It was#ind(H^d a part of a well 
considered military })rogriinini(' of tlte highest 
value as the secpience h»is clearly deiDonstratod. 
The Grand Duke’s dispositions lia\(' been the 
theme of universal praise by oxj)orts. But that 
veteran after the herculean efl'orts ho made in 
withdrawing the main army to a liaMiii of greater 
safety and better strategy, has been asked to 
take a little rest and at tlio .same time direct his 
attention to a less sanguinary sti uggle on the 
Caucasu.s where the desperate d'ui k has been some- 
what at large. He is aj^pointod A'ieeroy and 
Governor-General by his gr«‘at nephew, the CV.ar, 
who has now proelaiined urblrforji, that he has 
deemed it necessary to assume the chief command 
of the ai'pjy and navy. And as good’ luck would 
have it the fortune of tiu* war on the J\)lish and 
Galician froritiei’S has gone on gi’oatly in his 
favour. Some positions have hoam g.-dl.intly re- 
trieved in Galicia after desperate lights for <lays. 
The two great Gernnirj jL'eiierals have boon kept 
at arms length and their mo\enients materially 
arrested. The Kiissian sjiliiuit is now confin(‘d to 
a manageable front wlameo the army is .able to 
hail the tide of thc' enemy most securtdy ami wath 
loss loss of lives. So that as we write the situa- 
tion so far as the oastern tbeatre of war is con- 
cerned is greatly im prosed. The continuous 
Russian retironuajt had caused no little depres- 
sion and consequent pessirnisn). But the Biga- 
attair and the latest wins on the Galician 
frontier have dissipated llm j)e,s‘>iinism. The 
Russians aro now forging ahead ami the Avorld 
exfMJcts her to give bettcj* acermnts of her 
splendid aiTny, now amply provided with munitions 
of war and full of patriotism and elan. 

Italy, too, is carrying on, liki^ Russia, a 
single-handed light against the A ustro •Germans 
on the Alpine frontier with signal succes.s. 
She is nearing Trieste. And they in the 
Dardanelles are unobstrusively marching ahead. 
Of late the movements of the combined 
forces there liave not been inucli heard of 
though the Parliamentary aTuiouncemont of 
the^ casualties was made which shows what 
a tough struggle the forces have to undergo. 
The holocawA of casualties has reached the large 


figure of HO,0()0 men in six mouths ! What a 
sacrifice. But it is woi tli incurring if the goal 
is to he reached. When (lonst'intinople may 
fall cannot bo forecast. It might have fallen 
ere tl)is but for the cijui vocal attitude of the 
Balk.an States and Greece wliich all .seem to 'be 
still sitting astride on tlie lence. The 
dominating element tlie.re is Bulgaria which has 
no doubt been in such sulks since her own 
indiscreet stjitosmanshij) deju ived lier of tJie fruits 
of tlio first Thilkan War The masterful Ferdin- 
and, who calls himself a Tsar, is pro-German 
whereas the Bulgarian {)eoi)le almost to 
a man are anti-Germans and burning to be 
free ami independent for over from the 
domination of tlie two great contral powers of the 
continent. Ron mania is aUo consiimod with the 
burning desire to he emancipated from the same 
grip. She is re.idy to ally hei’self with her 
natural allies of the entenfj^ cordittle^ hut wants 
i^To qm*. Gk ccc, again, is simply held in 
check h> tlie dymnslic tie. which hinds the king to 
the Holien/.ollei n. But tlie Uelleiu^s are all 
eager for a spring formed against the hated 
Teuton. Yemv-olos is once more at the head of 
affairs hut his .action is not divulged though it 
may he con fid I ‘nils (a\]>'a'te«l that he . would show 
his hand at the light moment. All depends on 
diplomatic negotiations of the quadrujile alliance 
led by Sir Ivlward Grey. Tiie German is bolding 
out the golden apph*. to the Balkan States on the 
condition of their (?\ercising complete neutrality. 
On the oilier hand the alliance is holding out 
also prizes but which do not yet seem to have 
taken sufficient, body and form. Tlie States .are 
]>erfeet.ly conscious of the fact of the fate which 
awaits them in the near future if they unfortun- 
ately east in their lot with tlie Teuton. And yet 
they hesitate and aro on the look out for a 
decisive battle. Of course, the (piadruple alli- 
ance is greatly haiiqieied by the stubbornness 
of Servia. If only that mountain State will 
agree to the cession of the Macedonian territory 
which really belongs to Bulgaria, all would be 
well. The chief obstacle in the progress of diplo- 
matic negotiations would be overcome. Mean- 
while it is now announced that the enemy is 
about very soon, say, before winter sets in next 
month, to make a supeihuman effort at tlie 
Wilna railway^ to give a crushing defeat* t0 
the Russians by an encircling movement or 
by destruction of her principal army. All 
eyes are eagerly turned to the faeneulean 
struggle now going on near Wilna which j| 
the chief point whence to achieve the oPt 
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jeotive to make a dash on Petrojjrad ! It 
is a bold move demanding uiKjnestionable mili- 
tary strategy of .the fiist order. Un the other 
hand Russian military experts are quite above to 
the Teutonic plan and are actively concentrating 
all their strength to hurl back this stiategy and 
give it a complete defeat. A week or two will 
decide the fate of the two opposing armie.s. The 
situation is momenlous ami tiie final event may 
be said to be treinbiing in the balam^e. It is a 
tug-of-the-wnr phase in which both sides would 
be equally balanced, and he would be a bold per.son 
>vho could forecast the lesult with confident 
certainty. 

Similarly in the Dardanelles the Tnik, actively 
guide. 1 .and directed by the (Jerinan, is acliioving 
miiJU'Ies in trench a€id mine warfare which 
greatly arrests the realisation of the gieat 
obji’ctive of Uic allied force.s. Hnt for the brave 
and stubborn i ( sistance of the desperate Turk, 
Constantinople might Jiave bc^en alreatly occnpitul.- 
Jaird K it>c.ben(*r obser^’e(l the other day in the 
House of Loids tiiat the (‘Tieuiy had .shut the 
bolt. Tl'.at is tru(5 and bis optimism, thongli 
cautiously w'oided, would lead us to infer tliat be 
is quite confident of the nltiinate victoiy of the 
Allies. Let ns ho[)e so. 

MINOR EVENTS. 

Among the minor overits of the four weeks, 
importance must be given to the deveJo|)ment of 
aircraft and anti-aircraft. Here the undoubted 
supremacy of the Allies goes without saying. 
The aircraft fleet is growing bolder and bolder and 
has done no little injury to tlio places of military 
importance and ammunitions of the enemy 
while covering themselves with glory. On the 
Belgian coast as well as in Flanders and in the 
eastern part of Franco the Germans have been 
gi eatly worsted, thongl^ it is a matter of regret 
that Pigond, that intrepid captain in aircraft, is 
dead. But we see tliat other young men of 
daring and undaunted valour are coming 
forward and astonishing the scientific world 
with their practicnl feats. Aircraft as a 
science is taking immense stride.s which it is 
to be hoped will, by and bye, assist the world 
in tifnes of peace and place meteorology on 
the eiijne unerring foundation as astronomy. It 
ja boifnd to predict storm and ram and other 
aerial phenomena which will be of the greatest use 
in forearming mankind against disasters. On 
the <^J3er hand the Zeppelin raids seem to be 
aimlesfly though now and again doing exeoutio\i. 
It & jxiove or less a baby ^ler. More infants 


and helpless females have fallen victims than 
fighting men. And it hji.s liithe^to protod hard- 
ly useful from the military ]>()hit of view. It is, 
however, reported that now Zcppnliris of a better 
type are being constructed wliidi would play 
gieat havoc. 

There is now no (juestion of th(^ destru(*tion by 
the Bi'itish navy in a silent w^ay of o\’or half the 
minibor of Gernian submaiifies. Tlie numher is 
now reported to be reduced to eight and thus 
their power of destiiiction of merchant vessels and 
pMssengei boats of the ty]»e of the J^nsiUinia is 
greatly diniinished. Still a German submaiine 
was .able to sink the Arabic which created fresh 
alarm and caused :i fj-esh bm'st of indignation 
throughout the civilise<l vvoi ld. Tivo such vcs.sels 
Imve recently been reported to have made their 
a])peararH*e in the Ikiy of Biscay, near the mouths 
of the G.'ironne and the Garondi. • 

Tiie month w.as full of sensation .as far as the 
diplomatic game of shuttlecock and battle-dove 
played by tiie wily ein))assy of tlie Teuton at New 
York und(*r that Jago of ambassadors, no other 
than Gount Bornstroll*. There have been sorpe start- 
ling reveiations which go to prove the eonqdete 
conspiracy of the Gm inans in which the Count 
has a, decided hand. TIis (‘omplicii/y is no longer 
a matter of doubt. The com])li(‘ity equally of the 
Austrian diplomat, Dr. Duniba, has been 
thoroughly exposed. In fact week after week authen- 
tic revelations appear in the ])}q)ers which tell the 
world how the enemy had with deliberation plann- 
ed for inciting rebellion in every British possession 
and among the friends of the British in Persia and 
elsewhere. These exposures are not only dismal 
in their details but diabolical in their inception 
.and ingenuity. German machinations and cons- 
piracies in the United States .are daily brought to 
light which genuine American indignation knows 
no bound. And yet nothing is more deplorable 
than the pusillanimity of the American President 
which his apologetical organs of public opinion 
are vainly trying to interpret as acts of calm, 
unimpassioned and far-sighted statesmanship. But 
the world believes it not. President Wilson has 
made a hi.story of his own and of the great States 
he represents which impartial historians of the 
future will not fail to assess at their true worth. 
The verdict of posterity will in no way differ 
from that pronounced in the highest intellectual 
circles which remain free from bias or prejudice, 
partisanship or enmity. President Wilson has 
undoubtedly lowered to no inconsiderable a degree 
the prestige of the United States which only 
another masterful Boosevelt can reetore. 
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Indian Biographical Dictionary 1915. By 
Mr. 0. Hayavadana Rao, Eh. ‘‘ Mysore 
Economic Journal.” Pillar Ar Co., Mount 
Road, Madras. 

We congratulate Mr. Hayavadana Rao on this 
useful book of reference which is edited with 
excellent care and jud'gment. A biographical dic- 
tionary for India is a long-felt desideratutn, and 
Mr. Blao has done a })raise worthy task which must 
be widely appreciated. Journalists and busine.ss- 
tnen, politicians and laymen who stumble in 
their daily newspapers with names they do not 
recognise will be grateful for such a concise 
instructor on the shelf. The main object of the 
book is to produce a comprehensive work useful 
^to busy people. It is happily modelled on the 
“ Who’s Who” of Messrs. A C. Black, a work the 
accuracy and utility of whicli is beyond prai.se. 
The Editor judiciously confines himself only to 
persons in some way or other connected with 
India — European and Indian, official and non- 
official. With this limitation he has been able 
to give a comprehensive and representative selec- 
tion which is at onco copious and accurate. It is 
impossible that such a work can ever be 
exhaustive. But the Editor, we hope, will in the 
next edition be able to fulfil his desire to make 
the work as comprehensive as possible. 

The Hindu Philosophy of Life, Ethics and 
Religion. (Marathi ) By Mr. Bal (iAnuadhar 
Tilak, Poona. 

Whatever may be the conflict of opinion regard- 
ing Mr. Tilak’s political viewh, there can be no 
<|uestion about his scholarship ; and all are agreed 
that his is a commanding intellect capable of 
interpreting the most subtle and lofty passages 
on the things of the spirit that are so abundant in 
our hoary literatures. The present volume which 
is the fruit of many years’ meditations lifts him 
at once to the front rank of the best scholars and 
critics that have at any time interpreted to us 
the secrets of the Geeta. 

O. K. Gokhale. (Tamil.) By Mr. K. Viswanatha 
Ayyar, SuB-Enn'OR, “ Swadesha Mitran,” 
Madras. 

It is but meet that the life and life-work of such 
r a distinguished Indian patriot like Mr. Ookhale 
sboiild be made known to the larger public in their 
Tstnaculars. This is done excellently in the book 
* under review, which gives a succinct and interesting 
account Of ft life so closely interwoven with the pro- 
^gresabf India during the last quarter* of a century. 


The Holy War “ Made in Germany,” By 

Dr. C. Snouck Huroronju: 0. P. PuTNArii’b 
Sons, London. 

The author who is a well-known authority on 
Islam and the Islamic woild discusses at some 
length the German illusions regarding Turkey 
and the pan -Islamic hegemony. This translation 
of the Dutch book bears independent testimony to 
the peifidy of the Teutons in regard to Islam. 

Fighting the Fly Peril. By C. F. Plowman 
and W. F. Dearden : T. Fisher Unwin. 
The chapters in this book include “ The Menace 
of the Fly,” “ The Spread of Disease ” and “ Pre- 
ventive and Remedial Measures,” which convey 
an idea of the importance of the book even to the 
lay reader. The treatment aims directly at 
the root of the evil and deserves full consideration. 

The Andhrapatrika Annual (Teluou) 
Madras. 

The annual number of this Telugu Journal 
bound in a volume of the size of the “ Hindi 
Punch ” annual, will bo a welcome addition to the 
library of the Telugu knowing public. Tho articles 
hero collected will go a great way to enlighten 
the Andhra commumty on the various aspects of 
the war which are available only to the English 
knowing people. • 

A Study of Indian Economics. By Pra- 
MATIIANATH BaNNERJEA, M.A. MacMILIJLN & Co., 
Ld., London. 

. , Prof. Bannerjeii’s book has already attracted 
considerable attention. Written from the stand- 
point of the scientific inquirer, it is free from 
political bias and as such can be recommended as 
a reliable introductory manual for those who 
wish to make a serious study of Indian economics. 
Tho present edition is thoroughly revised and con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Rupali. (Telugu.) By Mr. Y. Narayana Murthy, 
B a; V. Ramaswami Sastrulu ik Sons, Madras. 
The plot of the story centres round an incident 
in the life of Aurangzib. An attempt is made at 
a successful characterisation of one of the most 
interesting figuies in Moghul histoiy. 

The Great War (Hindustani J By Mr* MouMdUA 
Abdub Subban, Merchant, QoDotljiq|ST.» 

The mass o^ the people will be to read tm 
popular exposition of the standpomt of the AlKaai 
whose crusade against the unrighteous 
and aggression of Germany loriue the 
mptter of vtbis interesting pamphlets ^ « ^ ^ r ^ 



DIARY OF THE WAR 


August 2] • German advanoe at Kotho. 

French suooeHS near Bouohez. 

White Star liner Afabic sank. 

British submarine fired upon by German destroyers. 

August 22. M. Veneznios, as the new Premier of Greece. 
Russian naral Tictory in Golf of Riga. 

Molikt sunk by British submarine. 

August 23. Russian gunboat's plucky fight. 

Zeppelin brought down 

Italy declares war against Turkey. 

Cotton as absolute contraband. 

August 24, French sueoess in the Vosges. 

French destroyers sink (rermin destroyer. 

August 2.0. Bombirdnient of ZeeOrugge. 

German submarine destroyed by British aeroplane. 
Naval gans landed in (^lillipoli. 

Imperiiil Chancellor’s threat. 

August 2G. Roum'» Ilia and the war. ^ 

Serbia resolved to oontiune the struggle. 

Spain and the German blockade , sinking of Jsodoro, 

August 27. Great record of Allied air raid at Offenbtirg 
Two Turkish transports sunk in the Sea of Marmora ; 
grave situation in Constantinople. 

August 2K. Italian advanoe on Isonzo front. 

German threat to Bulgaria. 

Russian retirement on the Niemen. 

August 29. Fall of Brest-Litovsk. 

Teutonic offensive against Serbia. 

Turks in Syria, a reign of terror harassing Armenians. 
Germany’s submarines climb down. 

August 30. Futile German air raid on Paris, 

Fighting on the Western Front. 

Germans checked on the Vilna front. 

Daring Italian attack on fiho Upper Isonzo. 

Mr. Balfour’s review of twelve months. 

Zeppelin raids on England. 

Allied air raid on German lines at Bixschoote. 


September 5. Russians drive off enemy sea-planes from 
the entrance of Riga. 

Russians evacuate the bridge head at Beresakartuzka. 
Much artillery action in the Alpines. 

Czar’s speech. 

September 6. On the north Russiani; still hold, 
Germans developing in the nfiddle Niemen. 

Artillery action in the whole French front. 

Italian capture of trenches in the Valley of Adige 
September 7. Two Russian torpedo boat destroyers in 
the Black sea pursue Turkish armw Hamadieh, 
Austro-Gorinan advance in the centra and south. 
Vigorous attacks south of Friedrichstadt repulsed. 

September 8. French artillery od-operates with British 
fleet in bombarding Gorman batteries on Belgian 
coast. ^ 

French aeroplane squadrons dropped bombs on 
Frieburg in Bresgane. 

Austrian attack on the Tolmino in the Italian front. 
Hostile air^craft visited eastern counties in England. 
September 9.* Russians suocodsfulJy attacked Austro- 
Germans in East Galicia. 

On the front of Riga-Dvinsk situation unchanged. 
Asphyxiating gases on Russian troops. 

September 10. Russian successes in Galicia. 

Italian offensive in the Cadore near Monte Cewce 
Violent fighting in the Argonne. 

Mining activity in British front. 

September 11. Russian counter offensive. 

Russian advance east of Dvina. 

Furious fighting both in Argonne and in Vosges. 
Important Italian succepses. 

September 12. French aeroplanes throw bombs on 
aviation sheds at Brayelle. 

Zeppelin raids in the east coast. 

Fog impeded action in the Italian front. 
Austro-German advanoe in Galicia checked. 
September 13. Great Austro-German Josses. 

Progress of the Italians. 

OperntioDB in Gallipoli. 


August 31. Launch of an Australian destroyer. 
Grenale fighting in Argonne, 

German outrage in Persia. 

September 1. Hinden burg’s offensive towards Riga- 
Doinsk railway. • 

Gormans cross Upper Narew. 

Italian occupation of new trenches. 

September 2. Russians holding the enemy near Luzk. 
Stubborn attacks in northern and oastern Galicia. 
Violent bombardment in the Vosges. 

French airmen bombard Austrian Cantonments. 
Enemy dropped bomb at Luneville. 

September 3, Russians pressed back a little, 

Russians fighting between Kovoo and Vilna. 

RdsiiajDs in Galicia. 

Apitvians occupy Brody. 

J !retteh bombardment of German positions. 

.iuitrians evacuating Carso. 

{MIember 4. Russian retbrsment^, 

J1|M^g 20 miles eaet ot Lueb. 

^ bembardmeni in the e 

JlipW of mountain between t7|^er Dum 

TSad Tale De Oenl. ^ . 


United States and Germany. 

September 14. Battle in Argonne. 

DismiKsal of a German General. 

More air raids on England. 

Serious relations between U, 8. A. and Germany. ' 

September 15. Messages between Czar and King George. 
Ijord Kitchener’s statement. 

The Lansing- Bern storff interview, 

September 16. Great artillery activity in the east. 
Destruction of German aeroplane. 

Mr. Asquith’s view of the war. 

German offensive in the Dvina-Viloa line. 

September 17. Artillery duel in the Artois region. 

Sir John Frenchb report. 

Gallantry of the Canadians, 

Rnssians evacuating Vilna. 

Beptember 18. Arrert of German advance on Romo. 
Fifteen German Corps in the Viloa-Orary die^iot* 
Fighting in Bast Gauola, 

September 19. Turkish mining operations. ^ 

Trade Unions and Mr. Lloyd George. 

Bwedon and the war. 

Violalipn of Oui^b tarritoty^ . 

Ao^tdtyof F^iepdh^i^ ; 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


August 21. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
has reoonimeniied the elei^tion of Bir 8. P. Sinha 
as President of the next session of the Indian 
National Congress at Bombay. 

August 22. A meeting gf the Bombay Provincial Social 
Reform Association was held in the Servants of 
India Society’s Home to-day. 

August 23. The Hon. the Maharaja of Darhhanga 
has paid another lakh of rupees towards the general 
fund of the Hindu University. 

August 24. It is oiliiually announced that there is no 
foundation for the report that Kiji is to be incorpo- 
rated in the Commonwealth of Australia. 

August 20. It is announced that almost all the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees are in favour of electing 
Sir 8. P. Sinha for the proaidontship of the 
Congress. 

August 23. A Press Note on the edifcation of the 
depressed olaKses and backward tribes is issued to- 
day by the Bom buy Government. 

August 27. The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri ad- 
dressed a gathering of the members of the National 
Indian Association at Nagpur on Women’s 
Education. 

August 28. A Bombay Government notification calls 
upon the Mahomedans of Bombay to elect their 
representative in the Council in place of the* late 
Mr. Chinoy. 

August 20. It is announced that the ensuing Theistic 
Conference will be presided by Bir Kobindranath 
Tagore. 

August 30. A meeting was held in the room of the 
British Indian Association to consider the steps to 
commemorate the services of Sir Lawrence Jenkins. 

August 31 The “ Hamdard ” a paper of Mr Mahomed 
Ali of Delhi has ceased its publication. 

September 1. The Report of the Committee on the 
Co-operative Society of India is published. 

September 2, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, took his scat for the last time on the Bench 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

September 3. II. E the Viceroy invested the Hon, 
Maharaja Sir Hamas war Singh Bahadur of Dar- 
bhanga with the insignia of G. C. I. K. 

Beptomber 4. The birthday of Mr. Oadabhoy Naoroji 
was oelobrated with groat eclat all over India. 
Mrs. Besant and Mrs Sarojini Naidu accompanied 
the deputation to Versova. 

September 5. Sir Bhapurji Broaeha pnid a visit to 
the Fergusson College to-day imd promised to give a 
donation of 10,(X)U rupees for students’ Reading 
Room. 

September 6, The Composition of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Viceregal Council on the Hindu 
tJniversity Bill includes Bir Ali Imam, air G. M. 
Chitni^viB, Pundit M. M, Malaviya, Dr. Konrick, 
Mr* Sharp, Mr. Cobb, Dr. Sunderlal and Sir 
Butler, 


September 7. The 30th Birthday of His Highness 
the Aga Khan was celebrated at Calcutta by the 
members of the Khoja community with great pomp, 

September 8. His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha 
has paid a donation of one lakh of rupees to the 
Hindu University. 

r 

September 0. The Punjab Governineiit have ssno- 
tionod a number of hcholar/iliipB for non-Christian 
lady students at the Punjab Mcdictl School for 
women at Imdiana. 

September 10. The Aryan Brotherhood Social Reform 
Club of Bombay announced that the 2iid Aryan 
Brotherhood Conference will bo held at Bombay on 
the 4th November. 

September 11. The Syndicate of the Allahabad 
University h'as appointed a Sub-Committee to 
consider the (juestion of the proper accommodation 
for students. 

September 12. A section of the Mahomedan public 
has declined to accept the constitution of the 
Muslim University. 

September 13, The Hesolution reviving the working 
of the Civil V'oterinary Department of Central 
Provinces during 11) 14-1 T) is issued lo-day. 

September 14. The Select Committee on the Hindu 
University Bill concluded its labours to-day. 

Beptomber 15. Their Majesties the King and ((Jiioen 
received H. 11. the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

September 10. Babu Pryonath Ray, a rich lalutjdar of 
Myniensing, has been interned at his native village 
of Dhanhall. 

September 17. At the Allahabad High Court, the 
Chief Justice and Justice Sir George Knox have 
confirmed three death sentences and nine trans- 
portations for life sentences passed on twelve 
residents of the Aligarh Dt. 

September 38. Prof. Karve has accepted the Presi- 
dentship of the next National Social Confeienoe to 
be held in Bombay. 

September 10. An influential meeting of the oitizens 
of Nagpur, including the Hon. Bir B. E. Bose, 
Dri H. 8, Gour and others, was held this afternoon 
when it was decided to revive the old Provinoial 
Conference and bold its fourth session at Nagpur 
during the Mohrum holidays, 

September 20. The Indian Railway Conference Asso- 
ciation met in session this morning. Colonel C. H. 
Cowie,C.LK.,R.B., of the North-Western Railway 
presiding. « 

September 21. "An important meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council was held at Simla when the 
Hon. Mian Mahomed Sbafi moved a Resolution re- 
garding the representation of India on the Imperial 
* Conference. The Resolution was almost unanimous- 
ly approved, and H. E. Lord Hardinpe also made a 
notable speech in favour of the motion. 
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A CENTURY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

In the current number of the School World 
there is a very interesting summary of the events 
of a hundred years of European history from the 
pen of Prof. F. J. .C. Hearnshaw, m.a., Ti.L.n. 
The interpretation of nineteenth century history 
demands a knowledge of all preceding eras. The 
career of Frederick the Great of Prussia and the 
origin of the Eastern question belong to the 
preceding era and their effects are far reaching. 
But the French Revolution may be taken as 
the staiting point of a great continental outburst 
which coloured all subsequent jiolitical movements 
throughout Europe. The Revolution itself stood 
for a great jdoa — the idea of Democracy which 
had fairly established itself in European cons- 
ciousness b}' the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Since then came another idea, that of 
Nationality which was brougiit into vigorous 
\)peration during the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars. The [looples of Europe lefused to 
be liberated by force and became amalgamated in 
desperate resolution to throw off the domination 
of Napoleon. 

At the Congress of Vienna (1814-15) neither 
democracy nor n'ltionality received recognition ; 
peoples were once more subjected to autocracies, 
nations were placed again under alien yokes. The 
Vienna settlement was thus doomed to be a fruitful 
■ouroe of future conflicts. . . Most of the big ques- 
tions had already been determined by the treaties — , 
those of Abo, Kalisoh, Reiohenbach, Teplitz, and lleid. — 
It was impossible to repudiate the solemn engagements 
by whioh, as the price of aid against Napoleon, Norway 
had been promised to Sweden, Belgium to Holland, 
Lombardy and Venetia to Austria ; or those whioh had 
already repartitioned Germany, Italy, and Poland. The 
political history of the succeeding century (1815-1915) 
largely ooiisists of the record of the process by which 
these arrangements have been undone. France repu- 
diated and expelled its restored ‘^legitimist’* line of kings 
in 1830, Spain in 1658, Portugal in 1910. Belgium 
revolted from Holland in 1830, Norway from Sweden in 
1905. Germany and Italy joined to throw off the yoke 
of Austria in 1866, and both proceeded to complete their 
national unifliation in 1871. 

It is possible to divide tb^ history of these 
ctOw49d and critical times into half a dozen clearly 
inark^d periods. The writer deals with each period 
in succession and gives the salienJb features of 
those crowded and evgotful years in a nutshell. 

The first (1816-1822) is ale era of the Congresm, during 
whioh that coalition of Powoes whioh bad overthrown 
Kapoleott held togilhrip and met from time to Is 

m 


disouis matters of common interest. Britain was the 
6rst to break away from the concert, owing to her un- 
willingness to (sombine with the other Powers to sup- 
press national risings in Italy, democratic movemonts in 
Bpvn, and efforts after emancipation and independence 
in the liatin colonies of the New World. Russia was 
the second to drift apart, owing to her refusal to join 
Austria and Prussia in permitting the Turks to exter- 
minate the revolted Greeks. 

The break-up of the concert of Europe inaugurated 
the second period, viz., the era of National Revolts 
(1822-18.30). From one end of Europe to the other, from 
Ireland to the Balkan peninsula,' nAtionalist ^movements 
disturbed the serenity of the established governments. 
Two of these, after much conflict, attained a triumphant 
conclusion : the (ireeks secured deliverance from the 
Turks ; the Belgians gained reparation from the Dutch. 
The rust either remained incipient, or (as in the case of 
Poland and Italy) wore supprcHsed. 

In the thir(f period (18.30-1848) democracy, rather 
than nationality, was the domiijaRt note. This was the 
era of the Chartist agitation in England, of the Bourgeois 
monarchy in France, of Maz/iui’s republican propaganda 
in Italy, of the efTloroscence of doctrinaire liberalism in 
Germany. It culminated in the gigantic and* general 
upheaval of 1818. 

This upheaval prepared the way for the era of 
European reconstruction that followed (1848-1871). 
Germany got rid of Austria, abolished her cumbrous 
confederal constitution, absorbed Schleswig-Holstein and 
Alsace-Lorraine, and finally set up as an empire. Italy 
was freed from Austrian dominance in the north, Papal 
misgovernment in the centre, Bourbon tyranny in the 
south, and was united under the House of Savoy. 
Austria, ejected from both Germany and Italy, entered 
into her existing partnership with Hungary, Britain, 
by means of the second Reform Act, became definitely a 
democracy. France reverted to a republican form of 
government, as a result of the catastrophe of the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

The thirty years following this brief but vfUlJy im« 
portant conflict (1871-1901) form the fifth period of ttie 
century. Their outstanding characteristic was the 
rush for colonies, the struggie for now markets, and 
the race for industrial ascendancy on the part of 
European nations (notably Germany). 

Such i8 the rapid survey of the first five periods 
in the history of this momentous century. The 
death of Queen Victoria during the first month 
of the twentieth century inaugurated the era 
which has culminated in the present war. 

^t has been dominated by German aggression ; by the 
German challenge to British naval supremacy; by 
German interference with French expansion in Morocco ; 
by German hostility to Kussia in the Balkans ; by 
German designs upon Syria and Persia ; ^ the opera- 
tions of the German mailed fist in the Far Saet ; by 
German ^menaces to D^enmark, Holland, and Belgium; 
by German intrigue in Egypt, India, ai|d South Africa* 
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THE POET VILLIPUTTUHAR. 

The current number gf the TluiosopJmt contains 
an interesting account of the life and career of 
the great Tamil poet Villiputturar, by Mr. V. 
Rangachari M.A. It is generally known that many 
of the classical works in Tamil and other verna- 
culars of India are translations from the original 
Sanskrit. Any one who is conversant with 
the history of Tamil literature knows with what 
skill and zeal, the ancitsnt and mediawal poets of 
South India popularised the (ilassictd works of 
Sanskrit. Those treatises Jire seldom mere trans- 
lations betraying their exotic origin. They have 
attained the dignity of original classics ; and 
among the skilfiil and ingenious masteriueces 
two at any rate have remained for all time the 
very acme of literary triumph — the Ramayami 
of Karaba and the M ahahharata of Villiputturar. 
Kamba, says the writer, was perhaps a greater 
genius gifted with tlio light of •Heaven but 
Villiputturar attained the classic dignity of a man 
of culture and was no moan complement to the 
author of the other great epic. 

It is impossible to be very precise as to the 
exact date of the birth of this poet but the writer 
calculates from a study of the various historical 
documents and archa*ological discoveries relating 
to the subject that the poet should have flourished 
about KInO — 1430. Villiputturar was a native 
of “ the middle country of the tradition which 
is now identified with the country between the 
Kavari and the Pennar. His father was a 
Vaishnava Brahmin of the name of Vira- 
i-aghavan also a poet of no mean repute. But 
early in life the son made a name for all round 
scholarship and genuine poetical genius, “singing 
all the fine typos of poetry with equal felicity.” 
In course of time he left his village and settled at 
a place called Saniyur in the same district where 
a number of literary imposters were holding 
undisputed sway. Our poet now began his well 
known pilgrimage, challenging the vagabond 
versifiers under penalty of a peculiarly terrify- 
ing form of censorship. The defeated in the 
controversy was to lose one of his ears. In the 
coui'se of this cruel pilgrimage he came to 
Conjevaram where he met a Vaishnava 
scholar of the name of Anantabhatta and 
challenged him to a disputation. Ananta 

was about to lose his ear which at last 
he saved by a timely fail wliich pleased the 
magnanimous poet. Villiputturar then came to 
Tiruvannamalai where he is said to have engaged 
cctobr&ted Arunagirinatba in similar contrQ- 
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versy. This time the proud scholar was about to 
he made the victim of his own vow. Villi- 
piitturar unable to answer at once and hesitating 
was defeated in the challenge. But the other 
waived the right of taking away Villiputturar'son 
exacting a promise from him to the ellect that 
he would assume the same attitude towards his 
vanquished opponents in future. 

After this the poet went to the couits of vari- 
ous princes receiving aiuple rewaids for his 
scholarships. With tliese ho returned to Sniiiyur 
where he began to lead a (juiot and contended 
life. At this time thinking oi the Magadni Nadu, 
Varapati at Kondai, a great })ation of literature 
approached the poet with a reipiest that he should 
give an enduring name to the country of their 
birth by tinnslating the Mahahfuirata in Tamil 
verses. A great scholar in Tamil and Sanskrit, the 
poet readily undertook the task amj completed 
it in a monumental woi k of (>,000 stanzas. And 
this grand epic is uo mere translation, livalling 
as it does, the original with supei ior merits in 
certain aspects. 

8uch in hiief is a mere outline of the life and 
career of the poet Villiputturai . There are indeed 
various and conflicting accounts but it wdll be 
of little ])urpose to uiii avel the devious chaptei’s 
of this adventurous life. But little is known of the 
poet's later life. It is believed however that ho 
left the court of Varapati, and spent his last 
days in devotion and meditation at Shrirangani. 

OHKAMENTS OF INDIAN WOM EN. 

In the current issue of the “ (^hrintian (^olletje 
Magazine " there is an interesting article on the 
ornaments worn by Indian women. After the 
desciiption of the numerous jewels that an Indian 
women may wear, the enr-ornaments studded with 
rubies or diamonds, the necklaces, the anklets 
and the toe-rings, comes the sad reminder that 
“Brahmin widows have their heads completely 
shorn, and not only this, but in general they are 
not allowed to wear even a single ornament, except 
strings of religious beads round their necks. 

Saddest of all must be tho moment when the 
child-widow is deprived of her beloved jewels. 
The article concludoh : “ In many Brahmin 

families child-widows are frequently allowed to 
have all the ornaments which a young married 
girl possesses, including the tali^ until they attain 
puberty, when they are deprived of them, and so 
made more clearly aware of their unhappy circum- 
stances and wretched future in life/* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CASTE. 

Mr. Homersham Cox brings forward in the 
September number of Hemetn several 

interesting observations on cnste some of which 
have escaped the attention of previous writers on 
the subject like Nesfield, Risley, and Senart. 
There is nodiflerenco of race between the difterent 
ca.stes; and the higher castes do not difler physi- 
cally from the lower castes. The difference in the 
expression of face between castes is the result of 
culture and is(juite a distinct thing from the diver- 
sity of physical type. The next assumptions that 
at the present time caste does not necessarily 
imply hereditary transmission of occupation and 
that difference of caste does not Jilwn.ys correspond 
to difference of social .position are .self-evident. 
Then Mr. Cox declares that the prohibition of 
taking food with a member of different castes 
is fundamental, while the prohibition of marriage 
between a man and a woirian of diffeient castes 
is only secondary This is exactly contrary to 
the opinion expres-ed by Sir Herbert llisley who 
jnaintains that marriage outside one’s caste is 
the fundamental prohibition. As marriage 
implies a legal relation it is doubtful how far 
under the present state of law, mari-iage between 
different castes is possible. Caste is a religioirs 
as well as a social institution and among Hindus 
unaffected by modern inlluences, the violation of 
caste rules is felt to be a sin ; though where reli- 
gious feeling is w'eakoned .as in C\a.lcutta caste 
may sf^om to ho merely social. And the funda- 
mental idea of cjiste is the avoidance of the pol- 
lution which renders a man unlit for the worship 
of his god. 

The order of events in the formation of cjuste 
seems to be: common function, common wor.ship; 
restriction of the cojiinrii and restriction of 
tlwjm conufilni. It i.s'with tlie restriction of 
the convinii that caste, properly so called comes 
into existence. The mediieval European guilds 
had a common worship, hut they did not absolutely 
prohibit the comnini outside the closed circle. 
Rules about eating and drinking play a part in 
the sub-division of castes ; other sub-divisions 
again have territorial names ; the divisions Evi- 
dently resulting from the idea that the foreigner 
is impure. Caste could not have been evolved 
out of racial aversion between Aryans and 
Dravidians, because racial aversion is not a uni- 
versal phenomenon, but an exception and there ia 
no justification for supposing that it existed bep- 
tween Aryans and Dravidians. 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

« 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 1. C. S., writing to the 
August number of tlie Nineteenth Century and 
After, warns the Government that the German 
Missionary propaganda in Indisi is active and 
widespread, that its chief influence is exerted on 
the lowest classes who may be(!ome easy victims to 
any ]>olitical suggestions hostile to our Empire, 
that there are very limited means for the detec- 
tion of any abuse of such influence, that the 
policy of trust has been actually proved to have 
been .a failure ; and that the difficulties in the 
way of the wholesale internment of the German 
missionaries ; though real, Jire not insuperable. 
Public opinion in India has already demanded a 
complete sweep of enemy aliens, missionaries or 
otherwise. The Pioneer and other leading news- 
papers have also raised their voice. The European 
Association iii India has also asked for action ; 
and the British missionaries them.solves realise 
that leiiieiH^y in this connection is misplaced. 

Figures furnishod by Mr. Chamberlain in 
Parliament show that there were in India 627 
enemy alien missionaries, most of them Gormans, 
In April last only 115 of them wore interned; 
70 were compulsorily residing in specified places ; 
hut the remaining 442 constituting the great 
majority were at liberty and at their posts on 
parole on condition of good behaviour. The vast 
majority of these missionaries live in remote 
villages, screened from the observation of the 
higher authorities, and they have a great facility 
for languages and for outward adaptability. 
Their ideas of missions are ])ractical and with all 
their methods of ac(|uiring influence they combine 
a thorough organisation in all departments of 
, their activities. But strict parole, cannot be kept 
in imparting religious, moral, educational and 
medical services without the introduction of 
enemy sympathies. And if such sympathies 
should appear it is impossible that the ordinary 
village Chaiikidnr can detect them. Government 
should take up a vigorous attitude, despite 
the protests 'of the Anglican bishops in India 
that we should be counselled by moderation in 
our attitude towards the German missionaries. 
Vigorous action is essential for the tranquillity 
of India and for saving the German missionaries 
themselves from false temptations and opportu- 
nities which, they would not be German if they 
did no^ utilise. Internment should be the 
general rule subject only to just individual 
exemptions sparingly grant^ on the responsibility 
of the highest authorities. 
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HINDU WAR PHILOSOPHY. 

t. 

Writing in the current number of the lHhhe,rt 
Joiiraaly Mr. S. M. Mitra brings out several salient 
points regarding the efforts of the ancient Hindus 
to make the law of Nations over-ride the Law of 
Nature. In contradistinction to CJrotius and 
Hobbes, the Hindu sages held that peace was the 
normal state of hiiniffn society, and war was only 
its abnornnxl condition ; and they IVained rules 
for establishing and maintaining peace which 
were as precise as their rules for waging war. One 
of the Hindu arguments against Me(|uisition of 
terriotory hy force is worth consideration. 
“The energy necossav^ for putting down a hostile 
kingdom -would he better expended in the care of 
one’s own kingdom. ’ And the sage Vidura dis- 
cuiiised wlicthcr a good wai- was preferable to a bad 
peace, a point which Western nations are even 
now ardently debating. The Hindus distingui.shed 
roughly three kinds uf tieaties, those made 
through fear, and those made through good offices, 
and those made through .subsidies. Alliances and 
counter-alliances were l eg.irded as necessary a part 
of policy as war itself. The different friends of 
a ruler were (1) one who pursues the same object, 
(2) one who is exceedingly attached to him, (t\) 
one who is related to him, (4) one whose good 
will has been gained by prosont.s and kindne.ss 
and (5) an upright man who will range himself 
on one side and not on both. Of tho.se the 1st 
and the 4th .should be looked upon with 
mistru.st. 

Diploma ti<; agents were de.s[«itched- to try w’hat 
could be effected hy pea(!eful ))oisuation and the 
ablest biiiinsof the nation were pressed intt> this 
service. There also existed a secret service 
system with approved rules of conduct. 

Neutrals were dividetl into four main heads ; 
viz.y (1 ) those who whether active or iiassivo could 
not but be affected by the progress and result of 
the war, (2) those who would be practically un- 
alfected by the war and therefore felt hardly any 
concern in the progress of the struggles, (Jl) neutrals 
who would be affected by the progre.‘<s and result 
of the war, arid who could, if they chose, alter the 
course of tlie war, without hecoiiiing belligerents 
by manipulating economic foix'es etc., (4) neutrals, 
who though affected by the war, had not the 
power to alter the course of the war. Ancient 
Hindu statesmen vied with each other in dex- 
tei^ualy moving these neutrals from one 
class to another, to suit the purpose of the 
beHigerents and non- belligerents in whom they 


were interested. They believed in restricting 
the number of technical belligerents and 
confining the major operations of "their diplomacy 
to neiiti-al nations. Unselfish neutrality was the 
noble feeling which prevented a nation from 
taking part in a w’ar lest it might otherwise 
upset ejpially balanced armies. Selfish neutrality 
meant keeping aloof, until a nation knew that 
it w’Hs sure to gain by giving uj) its aloofness. 

Ancient Hindu rule.s for the righteous conduct 
of warfare rested upon grounds botH of humanity 
and policy. They regarded indiscriminate 
laughter as both inhuman and inexpedient. They 
maintained that it w’as better to go down before 
the foe than to conquer by wrongful methods ; 
and in certain particulars their sense of fnirplay 
for exceeded that which pVevails now in warfare ; 
and anticipated the (leneva conventions and the 
Hague conFerences. Well-to do prisoners were 
kept as hostages and ordinary piisoiiers were put 
'in temples and shrines. There were elaborate 
rules regulating the confi.scation of the property 
of the vanquished. And the contpieror’s attitude 
was to be a diplomatic blend of mildness and 
severity .The army consisted of four main divisions 
regulars, allies, mercenaries, and irregulars ; and 
each was made up of eight parts cars, ele- 
phants, horso.«, officers, infantry, camp-followers, 
spices and eri.signs. The army was also accompanied 
by meilical corps with equipment. Conscription 
was the i nlo in the Kshatriya caste ; and the 
necessity of thoiough military preparation was 
cdearly }>crceivcd , and all the rule.s of strategy 
enunciated in Cffausewit/.’s Von A'riege were anti- 
cipated and acted upon. 

EDUCATION OF INDIAN GIRLS. 

Under the title “ Indian Girls at School ” the 
I9eif7 Statesman publishes a strong plea for aifording 
educational facilities for Indian girls. Comment- 
ing on the Memorial on Female Education in 
India which is now being numeiously and in- 
iluontially signed in I^ondon to be submitted to 
Mr. Austan Chamberlain, the Secretary of State 
for India, the journal judiciously gives the 
following figures from the latest educational 
statistics .* — 

There were in 1012-1913 in India (populaiioo, 315 
millioDB) » loM of 5,400,000 pupils in Indian eobools. 
Of tbcBe about 950,000 were girls-- roughly, one giti to 
every five bo 3 rB' under inatruotion. The vast naajontj of 
tbeso (832,000) were in primary sobools : learning Ihn 
olementB, that is to pay, along with their little brotfiera. 
Of the 832,000, rather more than 420,00(Hvire learning 
fifom printed books in the Ternaculara. we remainder 
were being taught without books, by tneans of the 
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primitive expedients familiar in the East from time 
immemorial. The numbers of girls in institutions of 
higher grade wei;|9 given as follows : Middle schools, 
48,252 ; High schools, 16,515 ; Colleges, 414 . There 
were six oollegos for Indian girls, with a total of only 
124 students ; the remainder of the collegiate students 
being attendants at institutions for youths. A typical 
girls’ college is the old-established Bethune College in 
Calcutta, which had 40 students, (n all there were 
16,073 schools for girls, as against 12,440 in 1907 . 
The percentage of girls attending school to those of 
school-going age was . 51 , and it varied strikingly from 
province to province. Thus, while in Burma (a land of 
oomparatiyeiy free womanhood) it was K 9, and in 
Bombay 7 8, in the 'United Provinces (a region of 
general purda and child •marriage) it was only 1 * 2 . In 
Madras and else whore there is no strong prejudice 
against keeping girls at school beyond the primary stage ; 
but in the North-west it is an almost universal rule 
that they are taken away before the ninth year. This 
is the main reason for the extremely low percentage of 
literacy among adult women. In 1912 it was 10 per 
thousand of tlio whole female population. 

Now this is quite a sorry stiteof things. The 
memorial urges that organisations on the lines of 
the (joveriiment of India’s Resolution should be 
undertaken. While recognising the inliorent 
difficulties of the subject on nccount of the 
customs and social prejudices of tlie people it 
points out that the statistics for Biitish India 
compare unfavourably with tlioso of some of the 
native states: — For example, while in 1918 
there were in British India only 8,910 girls under 
instruction for every million of the general popu- 
lation, the proportion in Mysore was 5,600, in 
Travancore 18,687, and in Haioda(whoni a system 
of free compulsory educMion has been inaugu- 
rated) it was as high as 85,500.” 

Now the practical proposal set forth in the 
memorial is this. — 

That the Secretary of State should appoint a represent- 
ative committee, consisting mainly of Indians of all com- 
munities, including women members. The task of the 
committee should be the’knaking of a thorough inquiry 
into the whole matter of the education of girls and 
women in India ; the examination of all the different 
methods and ideals pursued in the several provinces 
and States; the laying down of broad principles as 
regards methods, curricula, text-books, etc.; the con- 
sideration of agencies of inspection and control, 
especially in relation to the different castes and coni- 
m unities ; the careful analysis of caste and class insti- 
feutiona in relation to the actual facts of life and society ; 
tbe-drawing up of a scheme for supplying and training 
tfad and of providing the necessary funds. 

“ All this is, in our view,” says the States- 
mmj excellent es a beiginning and we hope that 
the memorial Will go up to Mr. Chamberlain 
by a great fon^ of qualified and interested 
sijpMttories.” 


ITALIAN SOCIALISTS THE WAR. 

Wiiting in the Augii.st-Sept^mber^ number of 
the Socialist lievi€if\ Angelica Bolfibenoff, the 
representative of the Italian Socialist Party on the 
International Socialist Bureau, Hcclaies that the 
Italian Socialists have tried their best to save 
their country from being involved in the pieMUit 
terrible con liict. The Italian Socialist Paity has 
been the only political paity that lias agitated 
against war, that has urged the working class to 
organise its forces against it and has warned the 
people and government against the conscipiencos 
of it. The position of the Italian Socialists has 
been a very complicated one; though Italy was 
foririJilly committed to neutrality during the first 
9 rnontJis of the war, the press and public opinion 
have never been neutral or impartial. They 
strove to bring forth a reason everyday 
for the necessity of Italy taking pait in 
the stiife? Not only jirofessed jejiublicans 
and democrats, but also ]n‘ofessed j evolutionaries 
have been among the most enthusiastic and 
demagogic supporters of the war. Syndicalists 
and irreconcilable socialists who have in* the past 
criticised the social Democratic Party for not 
being sufficiently anti- militarist have now bare- 
facedly allied themselves with monarchical, 
nationalist and other reactionary parties. The 
extremists in one direction have become the 
extiemists in the other. So long as it was sup- 
posed that Italy might abandon her neutrality in 
favour of Germany and Austria these Democrats 
and Socialists were opposed to Italy’s intervention. 

During the 9 months of Italian neutrality, the 
Itiilian Socialist Party, led by its daily paper 
Avanti^ by means of thousands of meetings and 
articles agitated against war. It did its utmost 
to prevent yet another nation and that their own 
from becoming involved in the terrible conflagra- 
tion. It strove with all its energy to prevent any 
extension of the field of slaughter. And those few 
intellectuals who have lapsed from Socialism into 
Jingoism and who thought that the rank and file 
of the party would follow them have discovered 
their error. The party once more reaffirms the 
principles that have inspired from the first its 
attitude in opposing war. And it does not agree 
with those -who look upon this dreadful conflagra- 
tion as an inevitable conflict bet^veen nations or 
races which no civilisation could conciliate. And 
it considers the present conflict to be a conse- 
quence of the capitalistic competition between the 
different countries and a struggle that has no 
idealistic aims at all. 
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THE IDEA OF A MODERN UNJ VER8JTV. 

Mr. C. R. Reddy, writing in the July special 
mimbor of the Mysore Economic Jownial^ explains 
the type of University which is slowly springing 
up from the rich soil of Western Jndiistrial 
Democracy, and which has cast into shade the 
ancient aristocratic Universities The London 
and the Scotch Universities on which Indian 
Universities were in the heginning inodelle<l 
have undergone largo changes in the realistic 
direction; but the Indian Universities have 
attempted to take the opposite I'oad The con- 
ception of real education, vi:^. that which gives 
prominence to science^ and scientific methods and 
the study of things, seems foreign to the Hindu 
genius. The English system of imparting culture 
and science through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, adversely a fleets the progress of education 
both extensively and intensively. It restricts 
the numb( 3 r of those who can take Tid vantage 
of it and it renders Ihe assimilation of know- 
ledge dillicult and impossible. The fumlainontal 
fallacy of the originators of the Anglo-Indian 
design lay in their ignorarjce of the psychological 
necessity of education through the natural medium 
of the mother tongue and lack of faith 
in the possibility of making the vernaculars 
adequate instruments- for grasping and spreading 
modern knowledge. 

The effective organissition of the national life 
on the educational side demands tin' inclusion of 
science and technology and forbids the severance 
of higher from elementary education by the intro- 
duction of large (pialitative differences as is 
the casein India. The impossibility of utilising 
the vernaculars is no longer held as the chief 
ground for making English the language of 
education in India. The particular fallacy has 
been laid to rest by the demonstia ted ability of 
so impossible a. language as Japane.se to adapt 
itself to the recpiiremeiits of u])-to-date progress 
in science, liistory, economies and philosopliy. 
And Aryan and Dravidian language would not 
fail in a field where an ideographic language has 
met with such signal succe.ss. Heihert fcSpencer 
and Professoi- Huxley have shown how a scien- 
tific edimation imparted through observation, 
experiment and nature -stud}:, has a. higher 
value, atimulus and discipline of the mind, 
than literary education conducted on the 
basis of the classics. In accordance with this 
change, our idea of a University also must 
change. University education should no longer 
be regarded as the luxury of the . rich, which 


concerns only those who are prepared to pay for it 
and the vernacular should bo the language of the 
University. The state should organise more and 
bettor Universities and must take upon itself to 
get an extensive organisation of scientific studies 
of both f)f which India is obviously in very great 
and urgent need. Jndiiin educationists ought to 
be guided by f>recedonts from the well-tried and 
firmly established expedients of America which 
have been adopted by all the Rritish colonies and 
by also the Universities of the industrial centres 
of England. 1'lie residential system does not 
form an essential pai t of the orgamsation of a 
University and exists in its fullness nowhere 
excc]»t at Oxford and Uambridge. The system is 
injurious not only as engendering the pettiness 
of class spirit, hut as restrictlTig the opportunities 
of education to a select or rich few\ India is too 
poor to aflbi'd educational luxuries or vanities 
and her iinestment in the residential S 3 ^steiij will 
be a very bad one. 

THE ART OF OH IN A. 

Recently in the Rurlington Fine Art’s (Jub an 
exhibition was held showing specimens of 
anthjue C^hinese art, whicii proves how beauty and 
craftsimiiishij) peisist, even though a country 
h.as, as Uliina, “been harassed with a million wars.” 
Mr. Egan Mew, writing on this collection 
accounts for it thus : 

TiuH iH, of course, largely owing to the fact that ages 
before w« wore, every object of Chinese religioua use 
was a thing of beauty —although not always from the 
Western point of view. The porcelains, lacijiiers, and 
carvings, in ivories and many hard woods and stones, 
have been admired in England certainly since Stuart 
days, but only during the last tv/enty years or so have 
the very early arts of the Chinese been me an almost 
fashionable afTair with French, American, and English 
collectors. Just how fully advantage has been taken of 
the chances of accjuisition by our connoisseurs may be 
gauged by the present exhibitior. The earliest examples 
in bronze and jude and some of the rarest are to be 
found hero. The dium of bronze shown on a stand in 
the corner of a gallery belongs to far off centuries and has 
survived more than iifteon hundred years with out any 
very material alteration. Jt is but one of a hundred 
objects lent by members of the Burlington and their 
friends, which recall the fact that things, and often 
things of beaut}, are of more importance to posterity 
than the most remarkable actions of men. With the 
exceptions of porcelains and pottery all the arts and 
crafts of many cycles of Cathay are represented atBavila 
j^ow — jewels and dresses, paintings and all aort8*-pf 
glass and metals. 
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TULSI DAS. 

Mr. Ranjanvilar RoychanHra iu ji briftf* but 
lucidly written article intlie Jlindit, Spirittutl Maga- 
zine narrates how Tulsi Das the ^reat saint of 
Hiiidustan received his inspiration. Tulsi Da« 
was perhaps the only instance of hd Indian author 
who has become immortal b}^ ji single literary 
production. Tulsi- Krita Rarnayana is the only 
religions book th:it has cliarmed, cliecred and 
consoled the hearts of millions of Jfindusfcan. 

Tulsi was the non of a Jlralinnn. tic Imd » Ithernl 
eduoation in literature, grammar, etc. lie eultivated 
alHO the art of music. When a young man ho married 
a beautiful girl. Tulsi was one of those who could not 
do things by haUes ; he therefore sot his whole; heart on 
the devotion of his wife neglecting his aotivitu^H m 

literature and itiumio ifo would not for 

a moment bear to losi; sight of her beautiful taco. 
Separation from her was unbearable to him.” 

The poor girl feeling mortilied at tJio conduct 
of her husband :ind unable to ciulure the taunts 
of her neighhoui's (hijiaitrd to her fnthei 's hou.se. 
Hut Tul.si ran after her again. She then ad- 
monishe;d him not to follow her but to 
“Turn, turn your mind to lovely Kain 
To whose beauty all is dross and sham.” 

Tulsi Das felt the truth of this and determined 
to worship the most High, the souice of love and 
beauty, with all the fervour that he hitherto 
showed in his devotion to his wifo, llo immedi- 
ately loft the ]ilace and started for Jlenar(;s where 
he “ eagerly looked through the streets and lanes 
to find out the lotus-eyed son of Kausalya. ilis 
one prayer to the Deity in.siilo the temple as well 
as outside was to grant Jiini love of Riima and a 
glimpse of the son of Raghu Raj.” 

This is how he leceived his inspii’ation. 'rulsi 
Das went to all the places wliere Rarnayana was 
read, and Rama was worshipped. The stern 
philosophy of Advaitism of tJie Adhyatma Uama- 
yana did not satisfy him who believed in the at- 
tainment of perfection through devotion to beauty 
itself, the source of all beautiful things Every 
day after the recitation from Rumayana was 
finished, ho performed his ablutions and the water 
that remained in his Kamandalu he threw in the 

root of a plum tree The spirit felt that 

the holy water of Tulsi had saved him. So one 
day the spirit appeared before him and promised 
to 'help Tulsi to see Sri Kamachandra. 

^^•By his »id TuUi saw Mahabir, that prinoe of devotee 
and again through Mahabir’s grace he regaled his eyes 
with the most lovely sight of Rama, 8ita, Lakshmana, 
Bharat, Satrugna with the son Parana sitting at their 
feet. Henceforth Tulsi’s inspiration came from the 
apirit world and ho wonder that the inspired writer has 
able to do what he bas done,” 


SCIEXCE AND ART. 

The /iijfort College Magazine tlio lir.st riiimbor 
of which h..s i-eached us cou tains a few interesting 
contributions. Mr. Mukuiida Kishoie Clmkra- 
VJirty, M.A. Professor of Fnglisli literature, offers 
some Miluahle observation^ iii the course of a 
paper on “The Bases of the Bine Aits." In the 
manner of the; schoolmen, tlui professor analyses 
the sul)jc(*t and begins with definitions of s(‘ience 
and art. According to John Stuart Mill “science 
takes cog’jizaiice of a phenomenon and endeavours 
to ascertain its lair ; ;u t projin.^es to itself am end 
and looks out for nuians to ellect it.” So science 
is comternod vvitii thii exposition and art witli 
creation. 

“ The seientiHt merely diHCOvcrH, formulates, generul- 
iHOK, brings many under the operation of ono law, but 
gives nothing of liiK own ana leavcH ro mark of bin 
porKonniity on the roHultH that he obtains. The artiat, 
on the othw hand, groups, arranges :iiul oombineH things 
which on whose modeln had, of eoiirso, been existing 
from bc‘fore, but fuses them together in the furOaee of 
hifl own genius, e.asteH them into a new mould, and ulti- 
mately produeos something which is peeuliarly his own 
and the exact like ot which is not to be found anywhere 
else.” 

So far \vil,h rcg.irds to the diilcrenco of func- 
tions. Now to th<‘. .aims. This may bes indicatfai 
by saying that science is utilitaiian while art is 
spontaneous and is an end in itself. The aim of 
science is utility and that of art i.*- pleasure. 

Now just aa there is a diiferenco of functions and a 
diiference of aims between science and art, so there is 
also a difference of tnO(hfs ojitraadi or method in 
whioh each proceeds to realise its aim. Science appeals 
solely to the intellect of man, to his understanding ; 
whereas art appeals mainly to the emotion of man, to 
his feeling, and subordinutely to his intellect also. 
Ijooked at from this point of view, the scope of art is 
larger than the scope of science, for, while science 
appeals only to our understanding, art appeals to our 
feeling as well as to our understanding. 

Now nrt in itself is the* o])eration of tho will 
and imagination of man on mutter with the ob- 
ject of representing the real as conceived by the 
mind. “ So art is founded on tho twofold basis 
of an actuating mind and an obedioiit matorial.” 

Thus it is possible to classify the fine arts 
according to tho varying proportions in which 
these elements of mind and matter are combined 
in them. Among the line arts therefore — 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
poetry — the proportion of mind, to matter is in 
the ascending ratio. It will thus be easily under- 
stood that “ architecture is the most materialistic 
apd poetry the most idealistic, of the fine arts,” 
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THE UNITY OF THE PRESS. 

The difficulties* caused by the censorship of 
the Press are by no means limited to India. Mr. 
Austin Harrison, in the course of an article on 
“The Responsibilities of the Press” in the Knijlish 
Reviev^i insists that (Joverninent in England is 
impossible without the co operation and guid.ance 
of the Press. He p 9 ints out that the attempt 
to gag this great institution was a ghastly 
blander : — 

XtiO truth is thu.t the momont the PresB was muzzled 
by the oensorsbip, the ship of State lust a propeller; 
the boiler leaked ; the rudder jiinmcd ; the vensel drifted ; 
there was no pilot ; there was no chief engineer ; the 
bo'sun lost hiapipe; the . cook overslept; the lugger 
leaked. And these things happened because in this 
country Ministers don’t govern, and are not supposed 
to, and the moment the political clique was silenced 
and men hold their peace and the GoTornnient found 
itself irresponsibly responsible they naturally became 
responsibly irresponsible ; they waited to see ; they as* 
sumed ; they presumed ; they did not think because they 
did not know and there was no one to instruct them; 
they did not see becauso, in the absence of the Press, 
they had lost their telescopic sights. 

But the Press must be united. There must 
be complete hnrmoriy in regaid to the vital issues 
of the present situiition. Setting aside the party 
quarrels let the whole Press of England present a 
united front against inefficiency, incompetency 
or failure. So united, it will be the sovereign 
court of appeal in the land. J^et England bo a 
whole, Mr. Harrison says in his fighting 
manner : — 

Had our editors possossed any oommon policy, it is 
inoonoeivablo that the shell blunders could have been 
committed, because, editors would have known about the 
shortage they did know -and they would have gone 
to the Government and said : '^Qenilemen, you put 
this right, or we expose you." If, instead of gagging 
editors, Mr. Asquith had called them together,and said, 
last September, *'Your duty is to agree," the editors 
would have found a working basis, would have met in 
weekly oounsel, y^ould have kept in touch, would have 
Stifled by their **cartain fire" of patriotism scandal after 
Boandal, muddle after muddle, and got them promptly 
remedied. 

It is never too late to mend. The journalists 
have yet a great task. They must all rally to- 
gether and do the things they alone can accomplisi.. 
They cannot do singly — not even the greatest f»f 
them. But together they are a source of thj 
greatest strength to the government : and wha 
is their work now ? 

The first thing tho Press ought to do is to summon a 
Ocnfeikpnoe of editors and immediately proclaim unani- 
mity — of interest and design. It does not matter a brass 
farthing who presides, who calls the conference. We 
on tbe Press are the true Committee of Public Safety. 
We are the cooscienoo of England. On as, the final 
res^dnsibiUty will lie, 


BOTHALAND. 

The success of the South West African cam- 
paign is fmught with great significance. This 
blow to the enemy shatters the work of a gene- 
ration of diplomacy dii*ected against the British 
Empire. “ Politicua ” writing in the Fortnightly 
Remew on a shrinking Colonial Empire, indi- 
cates the nature of the threat so happily averted 
by the genius and fidelity of General Botha;— 

If South-West Africa had remained German, a pros- 
perous and populous colony would have arisen. Another 
Germany, another nation in arms, would have been 
created close to Capo Colony. All South Africa would 
have become an armed camp. Germany would have 
endeavoured to accumulate in South-West Africa vast 
stores of arms and ammunition, which, in case of war 
might have been handed over either to German reser- 
vists from South Amerioa and elsewhere who might have 
been sent to that colony or to the natives for use against 
the British settlers. That danger is gone. General 
Botha’s campaign was extremely difficult and very 
glorious. In future years it would have been infinitely 
more difficult, and it would have cost untold lives and 
hundreds of millions. The sucoessful campaign against 
South-West Africa is extremely valuable, because 
General Botha’s victory has destroyed a centre of 
intrigue and unrest whence misohief might have been 
done, not only in South Africa, but in all parts of the 
British and of the French colonial empires. Had South- 
West Africa not been taken the natives in Asia and in 
Africa would have been told that Germany was dominat- 
ing Africa ; that she would drive the English and 
French out of the country ; that, at any rate,Franco and 
England were there by Germany's permission. The 
oonfl-igration might have spread much farther. 

INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
A Univehsity Town of Ancient India, By 
Prof. Sukumar Dutt, m.a., [“ The Ripon College 
Magazine August 1915.] 

The Proposed Constitution of the Benares 
University. By Dr. Zia-uddin Ahmad, m.a,, 
D. Sc., p.HD., C.I.K., [“ The Collegian, ” August 
1915.] 

The Rise of Prices in InDia. By Ikbal Baha- 
dur Saksina, M.A., [“ The Wealth of India,” 
August 1915.] 

Women in Hindu Socir'i’y. By Mr. Kannoo 
Mai [“ East and West,” September 1916.] 

Sikhs in Battle. By Lieut. Crompton Mackenzie 
[“ Westminster Gazette. ”] 

Health Exhibition at Baroda. By Dr. Sumant 
B. Mehta M. B. [“The Social Science Quarter- 
ly,” July 1915.] 

India and the 'War. By Sirdar Jogendra Sibgh 
[“ Bast and West, ” September 1916. 

Industrial Expansion in India. By Sir Boper 
Lethbridge, K.O.I.B., [“The Mysore Jkonomio 
Journal, ” August I9l§, 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
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india5is and the o. t. a. 

An informal deputation, composed of Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta, Mr, Syiid llossain, and Mr. S. 
Sorabji (honorary secretary), waited upon Lord 
Islington, the Under- Secretary of State foi“ India, 
at the India Office, on July 29, and presented to 
him the following memorial to the lU. lion. J. 
Austen Chamberlain, M. P., Secietary of State 
for India, on the (question of the .adinis.sion of 
Indian students to officers’ training corps. The 
Memorial is signed by some three dozen students 
belonging to the various Universities of Groat 
Britain and is a leinarkably ropre.sentativo group. 

In pursuance of the lesolutions passed at a 
meeting of Indian students at fn*esont connected 
with >'arious educational institutrons in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, including tliose who are i*endering^ 
assistance to the sick and wounded at the diflbr- 
ent bas(* hospitals and c.onvalescent boiiios, held 
at the Lmersoii Club, 1 9, Buokingbaiu Street, 
Strand, l..oiidon, on Thursday, April 22, 1915, 
we, the undersigTiod, were appointed as a com- 
mittee foi’ tlie purpose of taking tlie neces.sary 
stops with a view to securing the removal of the 
disability under whicli they labour by V)eing 
debarred from joining the oflicors’ training corps 
of these institutions. 

The disqiuilificjation in question appears to 
have been created by a legulation of the Army 
Council, limiting admission to the officers’ 
training corps to “ British subjects of pure 
Euro{^»ean descent,” issued to the educational 
institutions concerned in 1908. It is not neces- 
sary for us to dwell at any length on the prac- 
tical importance which the matter has derived 
from recent events. Jt is keenly felt that the 
Army Council’s regulation not only contravenes, 
both in letter, and spirit, the solemn pledges of 
equality of status and opportunity given to the 
people of India in the gracious Proclamation of 
1858 of Queen Victoria, and reaffirmed by her late 
Majesty’s successors on the throne. It creates, 
more especially, an invidious and gratuitous racial 
distinction, to th^ prejudice of Indian students, 
within even the sacred precincts of British . edu- 
cati6nal institutions. 

• 

The restriction enforced by the Army Councirs 
regulation is, in our judgment, not only intrinsic- 
ally unjustifiable and impolitic, but constitutes, 
we venture to say^ ^ grave injustice tQ the Incfian 
• 101 


student community in this country. We are 
anxious to make it clear that in its actual opera- 
tion the regulation has tended to bo something 
more than a mere academic ilenial of a privilege 
to Indians, as unintentional probably as it was 
certainly unprovoked. The imposition of a stigma 
of racial’ inferiority is peculiiirly out of place in 
educational institutions and in itself calculjitod to 
mar the harmony and usefulness of the academic 
careers of those students affected by it. At a 
time, however, vvlien thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen are laying down tlieir live.s on the 
battlefields of Eiiro[>e, Asia and Africa, it could 
not but be deeply felt and profoundly resented 
by all Indians. 

ft may be argued tint the admission and train- 
ing of young Indians in these corps would lead up 
tiO a claim for their eventual admission into the 
commissioned ranks of the Army. That could 
only be considered a valid objection oti the 
assumjition that the existing restrictions in tliat 
eoiinexion were not in themselves a. grave denial 
of just treatment to the people of India. As that 
larger question, howe\'er, is receiving, we believe, 
the sympathetic consideration of the Imperial 
and Inuian Governments, it is suflicient for the 
purpose of this representation on the particular 
subject of the olbccrs ’ training corps to j>oint out 
that independently of the settlement of the 
former question in due course, the continued non- 
adinission of Indian students to the officer’s ’ 
training corps of the institutions to wlrich they 
belong can only generate, we fear, a, degree of 
bitterness that would be wholly deplorable. 

There is, we respectfully submit, an increasing 
feeling of indignation on the subject, and it 
would be most regrettable if a sense of injustice 
and unfair treatment wore allowed to soak into 
the minds of the rising generation of Indian 
students, reacting on their future careers and 
public usefulness, no less than on Indian senti- 
ment and aspirations of to-day, without some 
attempt to remedy the grievance. In view of 
the facts set foi'th above, we veirture to hope 
that the matter will receive your earnest and 
sympathetic consideration, and we pray that 
you will make proper representation to the 
Army Council to remove the grievance by secur- 
ing the admission of Indian members of the 
Universities and Inns of Court into the refi|>ectivo 
oiPlicevs’ training corps. 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN GIRLS. 

We gi vet below the text of an influentially signed 
memorial to Mr. Chamberlain which was adopted 
at the meeting on July, 14th : — 

To the Right Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain, 
M. P., His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

The Memorial of the undersigned friends of the 
Education of girls and women in India, respect- 
fully showeth — 

That the Resolution of the (lOV’ernment of 
India in the Department of Education, dated 
Delhi, the 21st Fobruaiy, H)l.‘h opened the subject 
of the Education of Girls, in para 10 with the 
remark : “ The education of girls remains to be 
organised.” 

I , That your memorialists are not aware what (if 
any) steps have been taken towards such organi- 
sation since the date of the Resolution, and are 
convinced that no such steps will .be effectWe 
without the assistance and co-operation of Indian 
women interested in tho subject. 

That your memorialists while fully recognising 
the inherent difliciilties of the subject, on account 
of the customs and social pi ejudices of the people 
and gratefully acknowledging the efforts of Gov- 
ernment, resulting in a considerable rise in recent 
years in the number of girls under instruction, 
are disjippointed that the number is still so insig- 
nificant in proportion to the general population. 
They feel, from a comparison of the figures for 
the more advanced Feudatory States, that better 
results are possible even under present condi- 
tions, if tlie control of girls’ education were more 
in Indian hands. For they find that, while 
in British India only 3,910 girls were under 
instruction in 1913 for every million of the 
general population (male and female), the pro- 
portion in Mysore was 5,000, in Tmvancore it 
was 18,037, in Cochin it was nearly 20,000 (in 
1912), and in Baroda it was as high as 35,500 (in 
1912). 

That your memorialists consider that the enor- 
mous disparity (of 1 =5) in the number of girls 
and of hoys under instruction in British India 
constitutes a grave danger to the social well- 
being of the Indian communities, and must 
impose a serious obstacle to the well-balanced 
development of their inte1lel!:tual and political 
progress, and they fear that the disparity is like- 
ly to be further accentuated by the success of the 
educational campaign which proposes to double in 
the ^ariy future the number of boys under ins- 
truction, unless a corresponditig effort is fnade on 
of the education of ^rls, 


That your memorialists understand that alyiost 
the whole of the directing and inspecting female 
agency (the creation of recent years,) consists of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and that this con- 
stitutes (except where the highest types are select- 
ed with the definite object of training Indian 
women to fill their places) an obvious barrier to the 
promotion of a movement so intimately connected 
with home life as the education of girls, and to the 
realisation of the best possible value for the funds 
spent upon it. They are aware of the paucity 
of Hindu and Mahomedan (and in Burma, Bud- 
dhist) candidates, but they regard it as a matter 
of vital and urgent importfmee that liberal scho- 
larships and every possible facility should be 
provided for the training of Hindu, Mahomedan, 
and Buddhist women teachers and inspectresses. 
Your memorialists understand that the appoint- 
ment of American teachers in the Philippines by 
the United States was made expressly with a view 
to the training of Philippine teachers and edu- 
cationists, and that a similar policy has been 
adopted by the Japanese Government in Korea, 
with a view to the establislmient of universal 
compulsory education for boys and girls. Your 
memorialists respectfully urge a policy on these 
lines for India, for they believe that no non- 
Indian, however qualified in other ways, can 
permanently and adequately meet the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual needs of Indian girls. 

That your memorialists are far from satisfied 
with the results of the present conditions of the 
education of Indian girls, and laying, as they do 
no less stress on the (piality of education than on 
its numei ical difiusion, attach the highest import- 
ance at the earliest stage, of the laying of the 
foundation of the system on right lines. 

That your memorialists view with lively satis- 
faction the appointment recently announced, of 
an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council to hold charge of the Education Depart- 
ment, and regard this as peculiarly fitting oppor- 
tunity to urge that his hands should be strength- 
ened and his labours rendered more fruitful by a 
thorough examination of the question of the 
Education of girls through a representative 
Committee consisting mainly of Indians of all 
communities, together with ladies conneeted 
with or interested in education in this eouRtry^ 
and, whereveF possible, Indian ladies intimeiteiy ‘ 
in touch with the conditions under which Indiatt 
girls are brought up and Indian women work fof 
th€f building up and consolidation of their homes. " 

JiTow, therefore, your fwy 
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such a Oommittea be forthwith appointed with 
instructions : — 

To enquire into all mattern touching the educa- 
tion of girls and women in India in all its aspects, 
domestic, intellectual, moral, physical artistic, and 
religious. 

So far as practicable to examine and weigh the 
different methods and ideals pursued in difierent 
parts of India. 

To suggest for British India broad principles 
as regards the subject-matter of such education, 
the ideas to bo pursued, the methods to be adopt- 
ed, and the curricula, text-books, and languages 
to be used, with special reference to local or com- 
munal conditions. 

To consider the organisation of agencies for 
instruction, inspoctiotf, and control, specially 
suitable to the different religions and com- 
munities. 

To come to a finding whether specialised institu- 
tions meeting the special needs of the different* 
communities, would be in ore efiicient, in present 
conditions, in imparting real education that takes 
•account of and fits in with the actual facts of 
life, than mixed institutions ; and, if so, how they 
are to be imposed with regard to the allocation to 
them of public funds. 

To enter into the details of the different heads 
of expenditure. Imperial, Provincial, and Local, 
to call attention to any want of proportion of 
conveyances compared with other heads c. g, 
salaries of teachers. 

To draw up a scheme for the adocpiate tiuining 
and supply of Indian teachers, inspectresses, and 
an educational staff genemlly ; and 

To make recommendations on any matters, 
of principle or detail which may effect the promo- 
tion or improvement of the education of grils or 
women in India. 

WHY NOT INDIAN GUARDS i 

This is the subject of an important communi- 
cation in the Reynolds Newspaper from the pen 
of Sir George Scott Robertson, k.c.s.i. The 
article indicates how Great Britain could show 
her appreciation of India's great services to the 
Empire during this terrible war : — 

We have English Guards, Scott Guards, Irish 
Guards, and Welsh Guards — why should we not 
have Indian Guards also ? Everyone knows it 
would gratify India greatly — always pi’ovided 
that Indian gentlemen carefully select^, were 
to be appointed officers in the new . regi- 
mente on e^jual terms with British OffioesB. 
But that is a serious difficu%, as we shall see 


later on. Provided, however, that difliculty con 
ho overcome, no better time than tite present 
could possibly he found to start sucli a new 
military organisation, at once, so honourabJo to 
and so thoroughly well deserved by India. What 
a striking recognition it would aflbicl to the 
world, not only of our admiration and gratitude, 
but also of our complete confiderici! in tlie loyalty, 
the glittering bravery, and •the proved devotion 
of the Indian armies fighting witli us for the 
cause of freedom in Mesopotamia, in Africa, 
Egypt, Turkey and France. 

And so the seemingly not necessarily connected 
subjects of commissions in the Army for selected 
Indian gentlemen, and the ‘raising of Indian 
guards, being in truth inextricably woven to- 
gether, I lately, in the House of Commons, put a 
question to the Secretary of State for India ask- 
ing if he would consider the advisabJity of signa- 
lizing the tbravery and the loyalty of the 
Indian forces of the Crown by raising as 
the possible nucleus of an Indian Brigade of 
Guards of the King-Emperor. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his reply, admitted tlie subject to be of great 
impertaiice, adding that lie (iould do no more at 
present than give it his careful attention. J am 
one of a great many ])eople who believe that the 
painstaking, impartial examination of the whole 
question by a fresh, unbiassed and judical mind, 
can only end in a way favorable to Indian aspira- 
tions. Now we come to the special and inherent 
difficulties of the problem. What are they ? In 
the first place, has race prejudice a prominent 
place amongst them ? I must reply that it un- 
doubtedly presents a most formidable obstacle. 

Many years ago in India, Lord Roberts, after 
hearing what I had to say, for J was even then 
greatly interested in the subject, gave it as his 
opinion that it would be hopeless to expect British 
Officers to receive Indian gentlemen in their 
regiments as brother officeis. No doubt ho was 
quite right then but important changes have 
happened since that time. Prejudices die hard, 
and race and colour prejudices hardest of all. We 
should remember, also that the bristling goose- 
skin susceptibilities are not exclusively on the 
side of the British Officer. It is indeed fairly 
clear that the wonderful caste system of India, 
the most rigid and indestructible system of doss 
separation in the world, orginated in race. and 
colour prejudice. The ceremonial religion of an 
Indian gentleman, saturatee the most minute 
details of the everyday life. -Onq may go as far 
as to say that it is indeed probable that true 
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personal intimacy will never be possible between 
Hindus and Englishman ; and that the only 
conceivable friendship between them is that which 
can be founded upon intellectual sympathy, upon 
a common cause, a common loyalty to the Crown. 
If 1 were asked to sjiy on which side race 
prejudices were most stubborn nnd detcrminod, I 
think 1 should have to give a vei-dict against my 
own countrymen, anti for this reason, if for lu) 
other : There is a vastly proponderating number 
of Anglo-Tndhins who are deeply impressed with 
the belief that we gained our EasttM ii Empire 
by conquest, “ by the sword ” as tlioy put it. 
That conviction lends a peculiar arrogurtce to their 
intimate thoughts. Of courst?, the truth is that 
we won India mainly by the aid of the Indians 
themselves, and that the sword which triumphed, 
always reluctantly be it remembered, and in spite 
of the honest and reiterated objections of this 
country to every single step forward,' was not an 
English sword at all, but an Indian sword. Then 
also, there is the terrible caste system itself, with 
its extraordinary indirect inlluences even upon 

UTTERANCES 


MR. BALKOCK ON THE WAlt. 

Mr. Balfour made a great and stirring speech at 
the War Anniversaiy Meeting at the London 
Opera House. IJe {loiiitcd out: — 

“ If there is no miscalculation which the enemy 
has not made except to the value of munitions 
and gieat guns, an enemy who has miscalcu- 
lated for a year may miscalculate until the 
end of tlic war. I think he wdll. Is Oreat 
Britain })laying her part in this world tragedy ? 
1 have no liesitations in the answer I propose 
to give. The decision taken by the Covern- 
ment of this country to enter the war in my 
judgment saved civilisation. If Great Britain 
had not joined in tlio struggle all the anticipations 
of Germany in her most sanguine mood would 
have been accomplished and more than accom- 
plished. The wo^ld has been saved from a 
tyranny such as it lias not known because pre- 
dominance at sea has nevei»- been in the same 
hands as that military predominance which has 
moi« than once threatened the world. There are 
Borne who take the view that the exertiona of the 
British Empire have fallen short of what might 
have been expected. What has happeuetl ? We 
safd we could mobilise a force of 160,000 men. 


those who are not Hindus. Carefully thought- 
out safeguards would have to be devised. 
“ Festina lente,’' wo must hasten slowly, but 
assuredly we must hasten — expediency, justice, 
safety, all point the same way. 

My suggestion is this — that a regiment of 
Indian Guards be raised for service in India as an 
experiment, and that British Officers and Indian 
gentlemen should serve in it on equal terms. 
Necessarily there would be no regimental mess in 
the usual sense of the term, but some substitute 
for that might be found in tile shape of a moditied 
kind of Guards Club. All Indian candidates for 
commissions would be reijuired to have passed 
through an Indian Military Tiaining College, an 
Eastern Sandhurst, after being educated at one of 
the schools for chiefs. Commissions woiild at first 
be given by the King- Emperor on the nomination 
of the Viceroy. * However, J am not wedded to a 
jiarticular scheme. Gratefully I would accept 
any action which demonstrated thsit the Govern- 
ment was in earnest ; that a start at any rate was 
to be made — and at once. 

OF THE DAY 


W'c have mobilised three millions and our force 
is daily growing in strength. I know that what 
we have done does not fall short ; it far exceeds 
what was originally expected from us. And what 
we have done is only a part of what we are going 
to do, (Cdicjers). We have not yet shot our 
bolt, we have not been able to put forth our full 
strength on laud. We have had to create a new 
army. We have cix*ated a now army. (Cheers.) 
We are still creating a new army. Let those 
wiio consider only the military aspect of the (jues- 
tion wait till the end. Let them weigh what we 
have done with what we promised and they will 
perhaps be in a position to judge of what we shall 
do when we promise yet more. Wo see before us 
the (jerman army gradually coming within sight of 
their last resources to keep up their full numbers. 
We are not yet within sight of them. (Cheers.) 
We know ourselves to be engaged in a sacred 
cause. We have made sacrifices in the past ; 
we are prepared to make sacred sacrifices ih* the 
future. We ‘are determined to see this to a good 
end and our determination is shared in every 
part of the British Empire as it is by every one 
of our Allies.^’ (Cheers.) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OE A GOVERNOR. 

H. E. Lord Carmiohaol, the Governor of 
Bengal, made a striking speech at Krishnagar 
which he visited recently. His Excellency receiv- 
ed addresses from the Municipality and the 
different Anjuinans and in the course of his re[>ly 
said : — “ I know too well how dillicult it is and 
always mirst be for one who comes to this country 
as a Governor, usually so comparatively late in 
life, and with but little knowledge of India, to 
acquire that knowledge, and to get that insight 
without which his best endeavours can be but 
vain. I do not know that I have ao(|uired it. if 
I have it is only in a small degree, but this 1 do 
know : Anything T have learned which h.is 
been worth learning, I have learned through the 
kindness and patience of those whom I have met. 
My ofHcers everywhere have helped me. Tliey have 
— both Englishmen and Indians, 'given me of their 
best. They have been patient with mo when J 
have asked <juostions which must t)ftcn, I fear, 
have seemed to them proofs of deplorable igno- 
^ ranee. They have told me how things stiikc 
them, and they have been willing when, as h.as 
often been tlie ca.se, I put a somewhat dilierent 
interpretation on a fact than that which they 
theiiiselve.s put on it. To consider wliether there 
was not something in what 1 have said, they have 
often put to me the view which they b(dievo is 
held by i)eople or by cla.sses of people who have 
no direct means of letting me know their views, 
and have explained to mo theii reasons for think- 
ing that they interfu et those views correctly, and 
to those whom I have met on my tours who arc 
not Governimmi servants I am deeply grateful for 
they have spoken to me with a [ler^oniil knowledge 
which is always valuable. 1 hope that they have 
learnt to feel no hesibition in s[)eakiiig out to me 
freely. I know it must often have been dillicult 
for them to understand mo, and perhaps not al- 
wayj^. possible for them to realise how much our 
different experience prevents my grasping at once 
what seems obvious to them. This cannot be 
helped. A Governor is not as a Lieutenant- 
Governor was. He has not had the training. He 
does not know the meaning of many familiar 
terms. He often cannot even speak the language 
of those he governs and whose interests he is sent 
herd to look after. I have tried to understand. 

I shall go on trying and I am surS that Gover- 
nors who follow me will try. I hope we may suc- 
ceed, at any rate in part, for unless there is mutual 
understanding between ruler and ruled there can- 
not be the improvement which we all wish for. 


A.S time goes on things will not hecf)rrie simple. 
The .spro.'id of education, tlio j;r(fssure ^of modern 
competition, the growing desii-e foi- self-realisa- 
tion in new and more conipltix directions will 
bring fresh problems which it will take the well- 
considered co-0[)fii’atioii of all of us to solve 
successfully. It may be dillicult to work these 
out. The only thing of whicli we can be (pute> 
certain is that nothing will work out as we expect 
nor exactly as any of ns with our inc.oiiipleto 
knowledge hopes. We cannot look far ahead, but 
we must try to look ahead an<l we must take each 
other into our confidcuice. The time is past when 
it was possible even if it were possible, it would 
not now be right for one in tliis country to be so 
sure of liis own superioi* wisdom as to .attempt to 
ajiply prineiples without consulting those for 
w'hose good those ])rinciples ai-e to be applied. A 
Governor, oven the least distingnishod and most 
commonplace Governoi', must oR.en give weight 
to his own judgment. Sometimes he may even 
feel justiHed in acting on it whatever others say. 
The irian who shirks that would not bo fit to be a 
Governor, and his judgment may at times seem 
strange to his ollicors or to those whom he governs. 
But a Governor even thougli he he more expe- 
rienced and more biilJiimt than men chosen 
as Gov'oinor.s are liktdy to be, will never, 1 
feel sure, be unwilling to listen to those who are 
prepaj od to speak to him of things which tliey 
personally know. 

“ I merely ‘rofei- to it to nonind 3 011 tlait it i.s 
with a view to making co-o])oratioii between the 
Government and the peo])lo easier that a (f overnor 
undertakes his tours. Those tours are, I admit, 
sometimes fatiguing and occasionally even trying 
to one’s health and temper, but they give groat 
pleasure to the Governor, for they teach him how 
loyal the people are, how industrious, how anxious 
to make the best of things, and I hope they are 
not without advantage to the people by teaching 
the Governor also how real are the needs of the 
people. 

“ If only he cim by exchanging ideas with them 
get to understand his otlicers and the people whom 
he governs and can along with them arrive at a 
means of supplying some of those needs and 
securing, some of those benefits, I am sure that 
every Governor will always gladly visit as many 
places as possible.” 
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DR. BOSE ON THE NOBLER PATRIOTISM. 

Dr. J. C*. Bofie«recently delivered a remarkable 
speech dealing among other things with Indians 
present economic position. We take the following 
report of Dr. Bose’s reply from the Calcutta papers. 

“ Dr. Bose expressed his thanks foi- the great 
interest shown in difierent parts of this country 
in the success of his work. This was the fourth 
occasion on which h6 has been deputed to the 
West by the Government of India on a scientific 
mission, and the success tliat has attended his visit 
to foreign countries ha.s exceeded all his expecta- 
tions. In Vienna, in Paris, in Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, in Harvard, Washington, Chicago 
and Columbia, in * Tokio and in many other 
places his work has uniformly been received 
with high appreciation. In spite of the 
fact that his researclies called into question some 
of the existing theories, his results have notwith- 
standing received the fullest acceptance. ♦ * * 
In these new investigations on the borderland 
between physics and ph^'.siology, they held that 
Europe has been left behind by India, to which 
country they would now have to come for inspi- 
ration. It has also been fully recognised that 
science will derive benefit when the synthetic in- 
tellectual methods of the E*ist co-oparate with the 
severe analytical methods of the West. These 
opinions have also been fully endorsed in other 
centres of learning and Dr. Bose had received 
applications from distinguished Universities in 
Europe and America for admission of foreign 
post-graduate scholai's to be trained in his Labo- 
ratory in the now scientific methods that have 
been initiated in India. 

HESEAUen LAHOBATOllY FOR INDIA. 

This recognition that the advance of human 
knowledge will be incomplete without India’s 
special contributions must be a source of great 
inspiration for futui-e workers in India. His 
countrymen had the keen imagination which 
could extort truth out of a mass of disconnected 
facts and the habit of meditation without allowing 
the mind to dissipate itself. Inspired by his visits 
to the ancient Universities, at Taxila, at Nalanda 
and at Conjeevamm, Dr. Bose had the strongest 
confidence that India would soon see a revival 
of those glorious traditions. There will soon rise 
a Temple of Learning where the teacher cut off 
from worldly distractions would go on with his 
ceaeelesB pursuit after truth, and dying hand on 
hie work to his disciples. Nothing would seem labo- 
rious in bis inquiry ; never is he to lose sight of 
his quest, neVer is he to let it be obscured by any 


terrestrial temptations. For his is the Sanyasin 
spirit, and India is the only country where so far 
from there being a conflict between science and 
religion, knowledge is regarded as religion itself* 
Such a misuse of science as is now unfortunately 
in evidence in the West would be impossible here. 
Had the conquest of air been achieved in India, 
her very first impulse would be to offer wor- 
ship at every temple for such a manifestation of 
the divinity in man. 

ECONOMIC DANCER OF INDIA. 

One of the most interesting events in his tour 
round the world was his stay in Japan, where he 
had ample opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the efforts of the people and their aspira- 
tions towards a great future. No one can help 
being filled with admiration for what they have 
achieved. In materialistic efficiency, which in a 
mechanical era is regarded as an index of civilisa- 
tion, they have oven surpassed their German 
teachers. A few decades ago they had no foreign 
shipping and no manufacture. But within an 
incredibly short time their magnificent lines of 
steamers have proved so formidable a competitor 
that the groat American line in the Pacific will 
soon be compelled to stop their sailings. Their 
industries again, through the wise help of the 
State and other adventitious aids are capturing 
foreign markets. But far more admirable is 
their foresight to save their country from 
any embroilment with other nations with whom 
they want to Jive in peace. And they realise 
any prodomirient interest of a foreign country in 
their trade or manufacture is sure to lead to 
misunderstanding and friction. Actuated by this 
idea they have practically excluded all foreign 
manufactured articles by prohibited tarifts. 

REVIVAL OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 

Is our country slow to realise the danger that 
threatens her by the capture of her market and 
the total destruction of her industries ? Does 
she not I’ealise that it is helpless passivity that 
directly provokes aggression ? Have not the 
recent happenings in China served as an object 
lesson ? There is, therefore, no time to be lost and 
the utmost effort is demanded of the Government 
and the people for the revival of our own 
industries. The efforts of the Government end 
of the people have hitherto been spaemodic fi,tkd . 
often worked at cross purposes. Tie Govern- 
ment should have an advisory body of Indian 
members. There should be some modification of 
rules as regards selection of industrial scholaTsi 
Before being sent out to foreign oountnes they ! 
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should be made to study the conditions of manu- 
facture in this country and its difficulties. For a 
particular industry there should be a co-ordinated 
group of three scholars, two for the industrial 
and one for the commercial side. Difficulties 
would arise in adapting foreign knowledge to 
Indian conditions. This can only be overcome 
by the devoted labour of men of originality, who 
have been trained in our future Research Labora- 
tory. The Government could also materially help 
(i) by offering facilities for the supply of raw 
materials (ii) by offering expert advice (iii) by 
starting experimental industries. In this matter 
the arms of the people and the Govein merit 
are one. In facing a common danger and 
in co-operation there must arise mutual res- 
pect and understanding. And perhaps though 
the very catastrophe that is threatening the 
world there may grow ixp in Ipdia a realisation 
of community of interest and solidarity as be- 
tween Government and people. 

A CALL FOR NOBLER PATRIOTISM. 

A very serious danger is thus seen to be 
threatening the future of India, and to avert it 
will require the utmost efforts of the people. 
They have not only to meet the economic crisis 
but also to protect the ideals of ancient, Aryan 
civilisation from the destructive forces that are 
threatening it. Nothing groat can be con- 
served except through constant eflVut and 
sacrifice. There is a danger of regarding the 
mechanical efficiency as the solo end of life ; 
there is also the opposite danger of a life of 
dreaming bereft of struggle and activity, degener- 
ating into pornsitic habits of dependence. Only 
through the nobler call of patriotism can our 
nation realise her highest ideals in thought and in 
action. To that call the nation will always respond. 
He had the inestimable, privilege of winning the 
intimate friendship of Mr. G. K. Gokhale. Before 
leaving England, our foremost Indian statesman 
whose loss we so deeply mourn, had come to stay 
with the speaker for a few days at Eastbourne. 
He knew that this was to be their last meeting. 
Almost his parting question to Dr. Bose was 
whether science had anything to say about future 
inoamations. For himself, however, he was certain 
that* as soon as he would oast off his worn out 
framb he was to be born once more i/i the country 
he loved, and bear all the burden that may be 
laid on him in her service. There can bo no 
doubt that there must be salvation for a country 
which can count on sons 9$ davQt^d gs ^o|^l 


MRS. SAROJJNI NAIDII ON INDIA. 

In a lecture delivered recently at Bombay on 
the message of life, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu observed : 

Nothing struck her as more paradoxical than 
the history of this great country, and of the 
immemorial history of this great nation. (Civilisa- 
tions had come and gone, civilisations had died, 
as all living things had died, and become mere 
memories to bo i-econfitructod from mere 
fragments, as they sometimes saw done in 
some of the European museums. As S3U’ia and 
Babylon, Egypt and Greece were dead, and when 
one thought of them in their greatness, and in 
tlieir glory, she wondered that so little survived. 
But when one came to India *from many of those 
ancient civilisations one realised how marvellous, 
how inexhaustible was that spiritual vitality 
which had kept up her life to-day. * * Though 

the drums of conquest had rolled over India, all 
those foreign conquests, all through the many 
centuries, had left no permanent mark, to 
obliterate her spiritual civilisation. Spiritu- 
ality was the mainstay of her vitality and 
she saw when she travelled through tlm length 
and breadth of India the same ancient temples 
from which still resounded the invocations to the 
same deities whiidi were heard in ancient times, 
side by side with the modern spinning mills, and 
girls’ schools and other things. 

HON. MR. V. S. SASTBJ ON LEADERS. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, President 
of the Servants of India Society, in the course of 
a recent lecture at Nagpur on Freedom for India 
made the following observations. 

“At present' few important men are willing to 
give guidance when capital questions are agitating 
the public mind. Every one — even the tallest — 
hangs back from assuming responsibility on 
critical occasions. Parties too are not crystal- 
lized and definite. Men flit here and there 
amidst varying schools of opinion. Vigorous 
public life necessarily implies great varieties of 
opinion and schools of thought. As soon os any 
school took definite shape it should organise itself 
and appoint a leader loho raust speak for it, ♦ ♦ • 

“ It is not right to expect of lea-ders super- 
human virtues or combination of qualities. The 
qualities of leaders are after all in proportion of 
the qualities of the followers. The disposition to 
^knowledge no leader till the ideal leader comes 
is most damaging to public life and will never 
create the ideal leader. In England political 
parties highly organised as they are, thp i^eal 
ie^fr nPti always to be bad/' 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


lIjrDlANS IN SEYCHELLES. 

SeychelleR Islands V’e groups of isliitids lying 
in the Indian Ocean about 935 miles north of 
Mauritius. They were until November, 1903, 
dependent upon Mauritius, but on November 9th 
were made a separate Crown Colony. 

The census of these islands was taken on April 
2nd, 1911 and the nmnber of persona resident in 
the colony on the night of A])jil 2nd and 3rd 
was ascertained to be, 2‘23i91 composed of 1 1,557 
males and 11,134 females, showing an increase of 
3.454 on the census of 1901 or a yearly increase 

of 345. * 

Estimating tin? total inhabited area of the 
colony to be 50,000 acri^s tlie average population 
is one person for every 2' 20 acres. TJie general 
poimlation includes tlic white, coloured and black 
people, the total Indian fvopulation ascertained 
from the l)iith plai'c Indiri proved t^ be 423, of 
which one was from (t'ylon. Cndei* religious 
denominations, thoo numbered as follows * — 
Commenting on the abov(} figures the Indian 
EmiifrmU (complains that the information sujiplied 
Hindus . , 3;»2 by the (Jeusus Report 

lUiddliist . 11 of this colony is very 

Mahornodan.. 75 meagre and we could 
/oroaster . . 1 not gather any further 

Brahman . . 4 information as to tlie 

details of Indians in 

423 several walks of life in 
these islands. This Re- 
port, continues our contemporary, lacks every- 
thing tliat conid be desiied and all at- 

tempts to ascertain exact irnformation by the 
authorities seemeii to liavo proved to be 
a failure. At any rate the authorities would 
have done \vell if they had ascertained at least 
the degree of elementary eilucation obtaining 
among the difreront sections of the population. 

MR. ANDREWS’ MISSION TO COLONIES. 

In consequence of the great interest which has 
been awakened in connection with the questi<»n of 
the immigration of imlians into Colonies, 
Mea.srs. C. K. Andrews and W. W. Pen-son, 
will shortly leave 1 ndia on a tour to study the 
position and state of Indian,, immigrants in the 
Crown and Self-Governing Colonies from politi^l, 
economic and other standpointa They will visit 
Fiji, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa and other Colonies. Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson will vi.sit liombay and Madras, with a 
vi€w to confer with the Indian leaders before 
leaving India. 


INDIAN COLONJ RATION IN EAST AFRICA. 

Colonel Yate in the course of a recent lecture 
expressed the hope that one result of the War 
would be that German East Africa would become 
a Britisli Colony. He oflbred the suggestion in 
this connection that when the time came in the 
autumn for relieving the Indian contingent in 
Flanders, the op}»ortunity would be taken to 
transfer the infantry to German East Africa, so 
that these gallant men might have a chance of 
con(|iioring a colony that might be colonised by 
Indians. It would be a fitting reward for the 
gre.at services which the Indian troops were 
rendering to the Empire throughout the world. 
Ho Jioped also to see Mesopotamia become a 
British colony. India was the only country in 
tho world which could carry out there the grand 
schemes of irrigation planned by Hir William 
Willcocks. He regretted the policy under which 
Momaliland had been taken from the Government 
of India and handed over the Foreign Office 
which was utterly unable to administer it, and 
pa.s.sed it on to the Colonial Office, after which 
everytliing iiad gone from bad to worse. 

INDIANS AND CANADIANS. 

At a recent “ Ctinadian War Dinner to declare 
the essential unity of deumcratic ideals in the 
BritisJi Empire and the Ijnitod States,” Dr. 
Sunder Singh’s r emarks are thus summarised by 
the Toronto World : — 

Even more significant was tho speeeh, brief and 
effective, of Dr. Sunder Singh, the representative 
of the Sikh nation, of whom so many are now 
fighting in France. Dr. Singh did not expi-ess 
his consciousness of any distrust existing in 
Canada towards him or the race which he repre- 
sents, but he showed that he was prepared to meet 
any formulated expression of such distrust 
wherever it may exist. It had existed in India 
in official circles, and his countrymen demanded 
as a right the opportunity to take their place 
beside their fellow- Britons and help to fight the 
Empire’s battles. Yet there was more than this, 
for it was the innate spirit of democracy stirring 
in India as in Belgium and elsewhere, that 
brought these Indian troops into the field where 
democracy wrestled with despotism. India, said 
Dr. Singh, asked no more than that wheii the 
world had been delivered from the menace of Ger- 
man militarism she should be granted the rights 
purchased by the blood of the first born, in 
accordance with the principles pf (democracy for 
which they had fought. 
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JKDIAN PRINCES' WAR AIT) 

Indii^n princes fmd noblemen continue to give 
generous and valuable gifts in oveiy diieotion 
towards the wai-. Among the latest gifts are one 
lakh of rupees from the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior to the Minister of Munitions and the use 
of an X-ray apparatus and one lakh from the 
Maharaja Holkar df Indore for jiroviding com- 
forts for Indians on service. The Rani of Dhar 
has sent .£700 sterling to Her Ma jesty the Queen 
for the relief of th(» sick and wounded Indians 
and the Maharaja of lihavnagar and the Raja of 
Bariya have oflbriMl tfieir State hospitals for the 
same purpose. Active .suj)|)ort is also being given 
by more tlian one state in the manufacture of 
munitions. The Maharaja of lihavnagar and the 
Thakur Sahib of Morvi aie among those who have 
olFered their woi Icshops and the Prime Minister 
of Nopal hits recently sent trained Nepalese 

• mejchanics to assist in manufacturing war 
material. Among other interesting gifts are Rs. 
.’19,000 received from the Mah.irajji of Kolhajmr, 
a sum which has lieon subsci il)ed by the Sardars, 
Jmamdars and Rxyats of tiu' State for the pur- 
chase of motor ambulances; three armed motor 
ambulances, thi*ee armed aeroplanes fi*om the 
,1 unagarh J )arhar ; futir motor arnhnlancos from 
the Raja of Manipm- and a .second aeroplane for 
use in Mesopotamia from the Maharaja of Rewa. 
The Chief of S.ingli has given Rs. .'10,000 for the 
purchase of motor ambukxnce. Rni Bahadur 
Lala Sukh Dyal, dudge of the High Court, 
Kashmir, has given the use of his foundry and 
workshops at Naulakha to manufacture munitions 
of war and the Maharaja and Maharani of 
Bikanir liave recently "given Rs. 15,000 to the 
charitable and war relief funds in memory of 
their daughter. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HYDERABAD. 

With refei'ence to the rumour in circulation to 
the effect that a Prime Minister will shortly be 
iippointed to the Hyderabad State, it is under- 
stood on good authority that his Highness the 
Kizam does not intend to make any such appoint- 
ment at present, but will esarry Qn the duties 
himself as he has been doing for several months 
, aided only by his four assistant ministers, 
experiment, it is said, has been a gryill 
sueoess so far. ^ 
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PAPER PULP INDUSTRY IN MYSORE. 

Brisk enquiries .are being made in the State as 
to the practicability of the manufacture of paper- 
pulp. Special officers have been deputed to 
explore materials. The services of a technical 
expert, Mr. Raitt, are engaged to conduct tests 
on samples of local grasses and bamboos to 
ascertain the working costs under proper factory 
system. Arrangement has been made with a 
factory in India to manufacture out of 20 tons 
of crushed bamboo sent fiom the State. As 
rpgai<ls the cost of transport of the pulp to 
Madras and Marinngon, it averages about Rs. 10 
per ton and the onlinary steamer freight is said 
to be about Rs. ] .5 per ton. About Rs. 4,000 
tons of limestone are raid to require annually for 
the purpose, and the (Jeological Department is 
considering the question of its supply. Investi- 
gations as to the j)rospects of a pulp factory being 
tluis, satisfactory arrangements have been made 
for the manufacture of paper under proper condi- 
tions from the State bamboos, and it is expected 
that detinite pro])osals on pulp manufacture will 
be submitted early. 

TRAVANCORE TIMBER TRADE. 

An important (Government scheme is under 
consideration for rendering the Nilambnr river 
navigable for heavy timber and other traffic up to 
its upper reacho-s, some QFty miles from the coast. 
The scheme embraces deepening by dredging as 
also the construction of a series of anicuts to in- 
sure a minimum depth of water on the various 
levels, duiing the dry season. As at present 
estimated by the Public Works Department, the 
cost will be about Ks. 700,000, The scheme will 
enable the timber traffic of the Nilambur valley 
to be handled much more expeditiously than now. 
The Government teak plaritations, which lie 
mostly along the banks of the Nilambur river 
and its tributary streams, cover mtich over five 
thousand acres and there are besides, the exten- 
sive forests of the Nilambur Rajah and other 
landowners. Some idea of the developments 
which may be expected in the teak traffic alone 
may be formed when it is said that the Govern- 
ment teak plantations are estimated to yield some 
• twenty years hence, an aHfiual net revenue of 
Bttpees six lakhs. At present they bring in g 
ptlhetsntlal r^enue regukrly. 
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MAHARAJA OF KAPURTIIALA. 

Reuter's OfctAwa correspondent (| notes tke 
Maharaja of fcLapurfthalM telling a pressman 
that India is British to the eoi*e and ontsiile 
forces which are trying to stir up sedition are 
battering tliemselves ag.ainst the rock. The (le»‘- 
man dreams of Indian disloynity will nev«*r come 
true. The people of ^Indin, like Canadinns fed 
that the war must ho prosecutotl to a succes'^fid 
termination at all costs, (^eiinany is dim king a 
great effort to profit by the occupation of Warsaw 
to set neutrals po.iceuinkiug hfd’ore the eflocts of 
exhaustion begin to tell duiingthe second ye;ir 
of the war. 

BAHAWALPldt AND THE WAR. 

The Council of Regency of the Bahawiilj)iir 
State have oderod on heh:df of the llurhar to con- 
tribute Rs. 2r),()(K) towards the expenses of the 
War. llis Excellency the Viceroy luv- gratefully 
accepted the oiler. 

THE RAJA OF PIT | >0 KOTA H. 

The R»ja of Pudnkotah, who has been on 
travels for his liealth, has inarrietl an Anstiahan 
lady. Piuhikotali is a Hindu State in Ma<li 5 »s, 
The Ra j » is one of a long line of Tond.am.m 
Rajahs, tie is forty years old and has thorough- 
ly adat>ted himsdf to English ways. 

MYSORE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Five new joint-stock companies were started 
last year in Mysore. One w’as tlie “ Mxsore 
Stenn 'rrarnways Co, Ijd /’ which is to run a 
raiivv.iv between Bangaloi-e and Kunigal. Another 
has l»een started by Jains, and is a “ Br.iss 
Indu -tries and Copper Works, L«l.,” for the 
development of indigenous industry. Of the 
three others one is a banking company, ami 
another is for genera,! ti’ade and engineering, and 
the other is “ Tlie Mysore J^hai ruaceutists, Ld 
for the manufacture and sale of goods pertaining 
to ni -dicine and surgery. 

BANGALORE CARPET INDUSTRY. 

The Mysore Economic Confeienco had appoint- 
ed a Mib-coinmittee to joport on the carpet in- 
dustry in Bangalore. The Committee has re- 
commended the establishment of a school for 
teaching cai pet weaving at ..an annual cost of 
R«. 7,500 and assistance to weavers by advertis- 
ing theii’ wares. It has ajso recommended the 
organising of the industry on co-operntive lines 
and financial assistance to the weavers. The total 
value of the carpets manufactnred in the year is 
estimated Bs. 67,500. 


THE GWALIOR STATE. 

In the course of an article . revie \ ing the 
administration i^epoi t of the State of Gwalior the 
Times of India pertinently points out : — 

Experience has taught us to look for plentiful 
signs of an indivuluality iu the Gwalior ad- 
ministration repoit for His Higikuess the 
Maharaji Sciiidia never liesitates to express 
his opinion on the departmontal report without 
mimang his language. Hh is a »lctormined enemy 
of red tMpp, which never satisfies him : he looks 
to every dcpai tment for results and, if he does 
liot Hud them, wants to know the reason why 
results are not foi*thcoming. Commenting, for 
example, on the new repoi-t on a pi-oposed r'.einent 
industry, he says that a ' repoi t may cieate a 
happy feeling hut what a Unit flu* result ^ 1 

presume that i.** not to he expected for many, 
many ye.irs to come till one gets fully fed up 
witli hies as big as an elephant and lengtliy 
repoits.” In another passagi* he sa\s tbatliie 
r(‘a^(»n of dilatoriness in the StationiM \ Depart- 
ment is ‘‘ unnecossaiy eorrespomlence ami ti \ing 
hanl to get the knife into i*aeh either wheie 
miituil co-operation sliould he the rule.’* Tliis is 
plain speaking but it cannot fail to Irue a go(>d 
effect and to sbew i be servants of H is Higliness 
that he keeps a w.iteliful eye upon them and 
ex}M*i*ts them to work togetlar for good of tlK‘ 
State, 

MYSORE Tll.E INDCSIRY. 

With .a view to impi oving industri4‘s in Mysore 
the (h)veriiment appointed some time ago an 
expert who vecoui mended the manufacture of 
tiles at a Mysore factory, hot opinions as to the 
commercial success of the tactory tor certain 
reasons weie unfavourable. The w’oik at the 
factoiy .since July, ll)f4, says the Times of 
India, had shoun no profit and the Government 
wa.s not receiving a leturii on the capital invested. 
A private symlicate is building a tile factory at 
Tiithahally at Chennajiatna, a joint stock com- 
pany being formed with a c.ijiital of Rs 25,000. 
Thei e .veems to be a considerable demand for the 
Mangalore patli'rn tiles and a committee of the 
Economic Conference consider Tirthahally n typi- 
cal factory. If it proves successful then private 
entei’pi'ise wifi readily come foi'ward. It is pro- 
posed to ask tho Director of Industries to send a 
tile expei't to report on the other factories. 

fl 
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PllIOM^S AND WACJKS IN INDIA. 

The Ueport on Prices siiid W.ij^'cs in India 
shows that in tlx* past twt) decades there lias hecii 
a rise of ron;,dily only 40 jier cent, in pi ices. In 
other wonis, there has lieen a snhstantial impiove- 
ment in the material condition of agricultural and 
general labourers and artisans, who form the 
majority of tlm w.-ngo earning class in India,. 
Mr. Kiixllay Shiiras conclude.s that “in Indi.i, 
unliko most other countries, the lise of pi ices has 
been fully met by a rise in wages in the CMse of 
skilled or unskilled labouiers not employed in 
industries or on Uailwfiys. Industrial and Rail- 
way labourers have in some parts of India secureil 
an increase in wages comrnensiuatiC with the riiNO 
of prices, while in othei parts the increase in 
wat^'os has been smaller than the increase in* 
thtreost of living. 1 1 is, theiefon*', in these latter 
areas that industiial and Railway laboiireis have 
• most nroli ted by the rise of prices and in this 
respoi^t they iin*, thercfoi’c, similiar to those on 
ii.Yed incomes sudi as the firofes.sional ciisscs and 
persons who depend on incomes dciived solely 
from shaies and other si'curities. Tlie ri.>c in real 
wages has treen lowest lor domestic seivaiits, 
botli in cities and othci urban areas. Indeed in 
some elides there has been an actual fall in real 
wages, that is to say, the rise in normal wages 
has not been so gicat as that in tiie cost of 
living.” 

IRVSKL MISSION INDUSTRIALS. 

The following is communicated to the Bombay 
press by the general agent of the Basel Mission 
Industrials ! — “ X have to state that the Basel 
Mission industiials compn^ng the weaving esta- 
bli-shments, tile factories, mechanical establish- 
ment, importing shop.s, etc., have no connection 
whatever with Oermany. They are run on Swiss 
capital and are exclusively conducted by managers 
and directors of Swiss nationality. The Mission 
Trading Company at Basel, Switzerland, wa^s in- 
corporated in Switzerland. An authenticated 
certificate of register of the company legalised by 
the British Consul in Switzerland has been filed 
with * otlier papers at the office of^ Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies at Madras, in accord- 
.ance with requirements of the Indian Companies 
Act 7 of 191;L Consequently our weaving esta- 
blishment is purely a Swiss concern.” * 


INDIAN Sri.K INDUSTRV. 

Interviewed at Simla on August ‘J(>th Coinmis- 
sioner Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army, gave 
an interesting account of the work the Salvation 
Army was doing. He first Visited Ceylon where 
he spent a week, thence he returned to India and 
vi.sited Aravaiigadn near Ootacamniid, where he 
held a meeting of the Salvation Army ollicers, 
connected with Agricultural and Industrial settle- 
ments for the reformaticn of the ciiminal tribes 
and released prisoners. Fioin Aravangadu he 
went to Ringalore to inspect the T.ata silk farm, 
which is making encouraging progress. In this 
connection Mr. Tucker said that he had been 
trying to induce (Government to open a silk 
industiial sirhool for all India in Simla. The 
school could be started with an initial outlay of 
Rs. .‘>0,000 and a leciiriing yearly expenditure of 
Rs. r>,000. He tlioiiglit that iheic were immense 
possibilities for the silk industry in India and 
that the piesent time was a good one for taking 
stepts to push it up. 

INDCSTRVIN TUB UNITKl) TROVINCES. 

The. report of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, shows that the outlook of the 
the eri .silk industry is not hopeful owing to the 
w’ar. The Bouibay mills have definitely declined 
to handle eri cocoons again on account of the 
difficulty in freeing them from the adhering por- 
tions of chrysalides. The oil industry of these 
provinces is being injuriously affected by the 
growing extent of adulteration which is practised, 
the agent employed being white oil or jelly 
imported from Germany and debloomed minei^ai 
oil imported fiom America. 

Financial assistance has been oflered' to the 
glass works at Naini Tal in return for an under- 
taking to train apprentices. 

It was found necessary to arrange for the modi- 
fication of the internment order as regards the 
Austrians, in order that tlie work in process at 
Allahabad and Forozabad should not be bi*ought 
to an abrupt teimination. 

The Woollen mills in Cawnpore have since 
August been engaged mainly in the production of 
clothing for the troops owing to restrictions 
placed upon the export of niw wool, of which 
priees in India have remained approzimately 
normal. 
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MANONESE INDUSTRY. 

In the oHicial quinquennial review of the 
mineral production of India, reference is made 
to the manganese industiy and its extraordinary 
expansion. It was in 1892 that manganese was 
fittit mined in this country, the production being 
a few hundred tons. The discovery of large 
deposits of the ore, ,p*irticu]arly in the Central 
Provinces, gave a groat impetus to the exj>ort 
trade. The figures available are up to the end of 
1918, and we have yet to see how the dislocation 
of trade owing to the war lias a fleeted the indus- 
try generally. SoHie idea of the proportions 
reached by the mining operations in the Central 
Provinces can be formed from the statement that 
28 per cent, of the total world’s production of 
manganese came from that aiou during tlie five 
years 1908 — 1*2. W^hen normal condicions are 
restored theie should be even greater expansion 
that has already taken jilace. The demand is 
certain to be excoptionaWy high, as the tiades 
likely to be most active after tlie war are those 
dealing with iion and steel manufactures. — 

AN IMPROVED HANDLOOM. 

JJ^The Salvation Army, whose handlooms are 
now known and used in all parts of India, has on 
view at the Byculla Loom Factory an improved 
loom for Turkish towel-weaving that ett'ects a 
considerable saving in time, and Consecjuently in 
cost of working. The improvement is a very 
simple device that enables the weaver to woik at 
the speed of plain weaving and yet ensure a 
uniformity of pile equal to that of a power loom. 
The saving in time is more than one half. 
Upwards of 1,000 looms have been made and 
sold during the last few yeais by the Salvation 
Army. Their quality and accuracy aio widely 
known,. and being constructed to standaids, any 
piece may be renewed with a ccitainty of fitting, 
on a simple statement of its number in the order. 
Looms are made up to a width of 8fi inches 
for table cloth weaving ; a sample may be seen on 
application. These looms are adapted foi’ all 
counts of yarn from to lOO’s. or for fine silk. 
Suitable warping maebines are also Mipplied to 
take warps from 200 to 400 }ardB, also an im- 
pt*oved silk reeling iriachine which is already in 
exteiiBive use. The above nmehines are the inveti- 
tfcm of Adjutant F. O. Maxwell, the superinten- 
dent of the factory, and ail of them shew evidence 
of the most careful design and construction. . The 


BARSI LIGHT RAJLWAY. 

H. E. Lord Willingdon recently performed the 
opening ceremony of the IWandapur section of 
the Barsi Light Railway. The connecting link is 
a new bridge, which Lord Willingdon also consent- 
ed to open and which bears his name. The 
bridge is 1,().‘I2 feet in length, and has taken 18 
months to construct, being a single track bridge. 
The railway which it willcairy has a 2 ft. Gin, 
gauge. The present extension will b4 of tgieat 
advantage to a large number of jiilgrims who 
visit Paranda pur every year, while at the same 
time it will open increased facilities for trade 
pui poses. 

STATISTICS OF PRICES. 

Returns compiled by the Department of Statis- 
tics of jirices in India show that consumers in this 
country continue to be surprisingly little aliected 
by the war. Compaied with the jifuiod immedi- 
ately preceding tlie cornnieiiccmcnt of hostilities, 
sugar shows a rise of .se\eiity five jier cent., food- 
grains of fjom seven to twelve per cont., and salt 
of one hundred and sixty- five pei cent. On the 
other hand raw jute is down foity-five ]ier cent., 
raw cotton twenty-one }n‘r cent., raw silk fifteen 
per cent., hides three per cent, and manufac- 
tured cotton thioe per cont Jute manufactures 
on the other hand are up sixteen per cent - a fact 
which is also relleetod in the high ])rice of jute 
mHl shares. 

SUGAR REFINERIES IN S. INDIA. 

Tw'o sugar refineries were started at Tinnevelly 
on a large scale some tw'cnty years ago, but did 
not meet with success owing mainly to the diffi- 
culty in utilising the byc-products. One of these 
refineries l*ettal Sugar Mills was lately 

purchased by Mr. A. R. A. R. S. M. Somasunda- 
ram Chettiar, of Dexacottah, and is in thorough 
working order, but the proprietor finding that a 
distillery was a nine tpm non to a refinery, 
approached the Madras Goveininent for a license 
for starting a distillery also, and, after a careful " 
inquiry, the Government has just s.vnctioned the 
issue of a license for starting a distillery for the 
manufacture of Methylated Spirits only. Mr, £• 
Bennett, Deputy Commissioner of Abkari, visited 
the refinery ht Tachanallore on the 13th August 
for the purpose of selecting a site for the propos-^ 
ed distillery. The site has been chosen and * 
construction of the distillery v^ill he put in 
immediately. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURE IN*INDIA. 

Experiments for finding suitablo fibrous 
materials for thfe purpose of manufacturing jt.vper- 
pulp have been tried on a very large scale with 
bamboo as material in the Riroda State and the 
forests of Dings in the British territory adjoin- 
ing Mr. Bhruva Sumanas, consulting paper 
expert, Baroda State, in the course of his report 
says that every one who has handled bamboo 
fibre haS' «agreed as to its suitability for the 
manufacture of i»\per j)ulp. It is also admirably 
adapted for the pinpose of nianufacturing paper 
intended for high-class printing and illustrated 
work requiring close and cv’cn texture and the 
surface and the minimum of stretch and shrinkage 
under damping operation. Last year the Baroda 
State supplied several tons of bamboo to the pa]>er 
mills in England. This undm* the supervision of 
Mr. Bhruva was converted into i^aper. Thepa]ier 
so manufactured was 01 oani wovebond paper which 
Avjis disposed of in the Loudon iiiarkef. 
Ml-. Bhruva estimates the cost of one ton of 
bamboo at Baroda at ILs 10 H 0. Tlie 
qu^'intitiy reijuired fo?’ one tone of pulp would 
we are told, cost Its. ‘J.’l 10-0. Afier estimating 
for cJicmicals, coal, labour and other charges we 
are told, that a ton of easy bleaching unbleached 
50 per cent, dry bamboo puli» for paper making 
would cost Rs il2 a ton. The cost of building 
machinery and otlier plants is estimated at 
Rupees five and a half lakhs. The first market 
for paper manufactured at Baioda would be 
Bomb.iy or Calcutta with a strong pi obability of 
an export to Fjrjgland and Franco and also to 
Japan and China. 

CALCUTTA ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

The Calcutta commercial correspondent of the 
Pioneer writes ; — “ It is interesting to be able to 
stale that the contract for the building of the 
now Royal Exchange has been placed with a Mr. 
J. C. B inner joe, a young man of 32. Mr. Ban- 
nerjee was a Bibpur College engineering student 
but broke away from the conventional and went 
into business on his own account. He has secured 
the present contract against the leading engineer- 
ing firms here, European and Indian. That Mr. 
Bannerjee has been entrusted to build the new 
home of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the 
Btnmghold of the most British and largest 
European non-oilioial community in the country, 
is not only a tribute to Mr. Bannerjee, but 
affords testimony to the British characteristic of 
* giving the job to the best man/ * 


A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM FOR INDIA. 

A press commnnvjtw states: — *In vi6w of the 
success wjiich attended the sample exhibition of 
goods imported from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and of competing Indian manufactures 
recently held at Calcutta and certain other com- 
mercial centers, the Government of India have 
decided to establish a porniMiient commercial 
museum in India. The museum will ho located 
in Calcutta and will he attached to and form part 
of tihe Department of Commeicial Intelligence, 
it is intented that the museiitn should contain 
samples of the j)rincipal mnniifactnrcs impoited 
into India from all foreign countries with which 
there is any e\isting or prospective Indian com- 
petition and also representative sanqilcs of the 
coi responding Indian maniifactines. it will also 
contain samples of goods rnaikoted in foreign 
countiies which India might bo in a position to 
supply. Iff is further intended to exhibit lopre- 
r>entative samples of raw nmteiials oxjiorted to 
loreign couutiies to be reimported ns finished 
articles, wliicli occur in India, hut are not at pre- 
sent worked, although products manufac- 
tured from similar mateiials aie imported 
in considerable quantities. The samples exhi- 
bited will be supplemented by catalogues and 
price lists w’hich will bo kept continuously up-to- 
date by printed statistics, wherever possible, 
sliowing tho extent of the various markets in 
India and arbroad and by other information 
explanatory of the details of the trade, names and 
addresses of firms dealing in the various trades 
will be maintained in tlie Commeicial Intelligence 
Department and will be available for the informa- 
tion of buyers and sellers. Pending the selection 
of a permanent building, the museum will be 
temporarily located in the Commerce and Industry 
Department building, No. 1, Council House Street, 
(Calcutta, where the Director-General of Com- 
mercial intelligence will attend to all enquiries as 
well as lece ve applications from inanufactmers 
for the exhibit of samples of tbeir manufacture 
and all information which manufacturers or 
dealers may desire to communicate. 

PROPOSED COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

It has been resolved to hold the first session 
of the Commercial Congress in Bombay during 
the next Christmas holidays And for this purpose 
a Reception Committee is being forp)ed with not 
less than one representative from each of the 
local Oommerciiil Indian Associations of Bombay. 
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OUTLOOK FOR INDIAN COTTON. 

In his work oi\ ‘‘The World’s Cotton (hops” 
which he has just published, Mr. John A. 1'odd 
gives an interesting review of the outlook for 
Jndian cotton. Of India’s export of raw eotton in 
the season 1912-1 Japan took 5 1*2 per rent. 
The rise has been steady fiom tlio piej^entage of 
34 in the season ir»y8-9. At this late Japan 
will become ns important a nutiket fo»‘ India's 
raw cotton as India already is for England’s 
piece-goods. Although h«u- consumption steadily 
increa.ses, the persontage received tiom the Home 
mills rem»’ins in the nineties. Mr. Todd is not 
precisely complimei^tai;}' to the (Government in 
regard to their edbrts to extend and impiove the 
cultivation of cotton in India. “Judged,” he 
says, “ by any standard of po})ulation or area, 
the amount of money .s]»ent by the Indian (lovern 
ment on Agncultund l)e])artment> still compares 
unfavorably ^vith almost any other civilis(‘(l coun- 
try ” He is of opinion that Hie cottrm cro}» of 
India could umpiestionahly he doubled in the 
course of live years, if real efforts Meie made. 
Perhaps,' iu view of llu‘ depiessioii in the cotton 
world caused by the war, it is as well for once 
that the Indian (lovernment has )i('en .somewhat 
parsimonious, not to sas lethargi<‘. 

WATER PROOF PAPER SHIRTS. 

According to a wa iter in the weekly edition of 
the “ Glasgow Herald,” shirts made from water- 
proof paper are to he seen at the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade. 
They have been forwarded to England by the Bri- 
tish Comrpercial Attache at Yokohama along with 
drawers made from the same material by a 'J'okio 
factory. This iiajicr i.s made in the Piefectures 
of Nagano and Fukiii, hut is prepared foi- use in 
Koyasu Kaiuig.iwa. The w.atoiproof Nagano 
paper consists of two layeis of paper pasted 
tot'ether with a secret solution. In the case of 
the Fukui paper there is only one layer, as the 
paper is stiifer although it does not absorb the 
solution so readily. After the layers of paper 
have been treated, t.liey are placed when dry, in 
boiling water, in cider that the solution may 
work thoroughly into the paper. On lK*ing 
taken from the water they aro. washed and tieated 
once more with the solution. After drying the 
paper is ready for use. It is made up in lengths 
of about 21 yard.s with a width of about 55 inches. 
The output of the factory is expecte^l to increase 
greatly, says the writer, and the clothing would 
soon sell largely if introduced in England. 


8JLK INDUSTRY IN BENGAL. 

H. E the Governor of Bengal^ replying to the 
municipal address nt Murshidabad on August 27 
said ; “ Jn the course of my enquiries regarding 
the silk industry I have been told that Janginnr 
w.'is desciibed a little over 100 years ago as the 
greatest silk station of the East India ('ompany, 
but I hear there are no filatures left here now, 
and that the amount of cccoons naied by the 
people is very small, compared with what it was 
over 20 jeais ago. I am If'oking forwMird to 
seeing a Government silk faim at Berhampur. 

1 hoj>e through its instrumentality it may be 
po.ssible to do something to prevent tlie industry 
from d\ing out altogether.” 

WEAVING IN BANGANAPALLE. 

The (J()\(unor of i^Iadras visit (*d, during his 
recent tour in Southern India, the weaving 
.hictory at Banganapalle, which was started and is 
being w’oiked h}’ Mr. M. H. P. ( Ihat.alah, the 
Superintendent id Industiies in this State. His 
Excellency said . J gladly reconl riiy admira- , 
tion and good wishes for this undertaking whicdi 
wliile inc^eting local wants finds also a maikct in 
yilacch far distant for some of its product.s, and 
jiivcs timely mnployment and opportunities of 
industiial training 1 trust that it may long be 
succe.ssful in provi'ling these benefits and Hint 
they may be truly apj>reciatt*d by the people of 
Banganapara*.” 

THE BANKING HALF"- YEAR JN INDIA. 


The followii g are the items of jirofits made 
and diviilends declared by the [irincipal banking 
concerns for tlie half-}ear ended June 1915 : — 


Banks. 

Tiofit. 

lls. 

Dividend 
Per cent. 

Alliance Bank of Simla . 

. T), 7 1,701 1 
1 

12 

bonus '2 

Bank of Baroda 

. 1,7)0, 82<) 

7 

„ Bombay 

.i:i,8],h:u | 

J3 

bonus 2 

„ India 

. 2,80,:i40 

6 

,, Madias 

. 8,85,419 f 10 . 

1 bonuK ,2 

„ Mysore 

1)5,255 

/ • 

„ Rangoon 

, 1,28,819 

5 

Central Bank of India . . 

60,061 

4 

Oudh Commercial Bank . . 

92,000 

10 

Ppnjab Banking Co. 

. 1,41,189 
34,471 

15 

Standard Bank 

• • 
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NITROGEN FIXATION IN INDIAN SOILS. 

“ Azotobacter and Nitrogen Fixation in Indian 
Soils ” forms the subject of a learned but very 
technical denser tati on by Mr. J. H. Walton, H.A., 
B.bc., Supernumeraiy Agi icultural Hactei iologist, 
Pusa. The pamphlet is the fourth of the Hacteiio- 
logioal series issue ! by tJio Pusa Agi icultuuil 
Research Institute. Jt is an account of some 
observations on the problem of nitrogen made by 
the author in the Inslitute. AVe are told that 
more detailed investigations are now being 
carried out with s])ecial leference to the possibi- 
lity of increasing the amount of nitrogen lixation 
in the soil by methods applicable in agricultural 
practice. 

AG RKHILTU KA L SCHOGl.S. 

In a recent niimbiM- of the I’oona “ Agricultural 
College Magazine’’ Saidar I’ K. Hiwalker gives an* 
ac(‘()unt of “ aTi exoerimental combined primary 
and Agricultural School suit<'<l fm* tlie sons of 
•agriculturists’ started and conducteil with 
success at \’os})vi in the I )isti ict of Kolaba in 
Bombay, The main ol»jei*t of the institution is 
to combine instructions on the theory and prac^ 
tico of agriculture along with primary education. 

Of late through the ellbi ts of tlie departments of 
agriculture, a gciuual interest in agiieulture is 
noticeable all round. But it is a pity owing to 
lack of the vital interests of the country, even 
the sons of the ])easants, ivlien they recci\ e a 
smattering of edu(;ation, give up this time- 
borrowed occupation and are willing to eiiifdoy 
themselves in various othei’ (rapacities. This 
deplorable feature, it is liojied will bo stopjied by a 
judicious combination of agricultural education 
along with the teaching of the three R’s in the 
village schools. 

An experimental school was accordingly opened 
at V’eshvi in 1912 with about 40 pupils from 
ten neighbouring villages with a stall* of two 
teachers for three primary classes. Care was taken 
to create a taste for nature study. An agricul- 
tural graduate was later in August 1913 made 
head master and the school has since then been 
under his able management. There are now 
five classes with a sufficient staff of teachers. 

A modest scholarship is also gjven. Board > 
ing and lodging accommodations, aie equipp- 
ed and in the curriculum is added the study of 
agriculture — theory and practice and home 
jndustri^ such as poultry fanning, horticultulal 


0 [)eriitions, bamboo work, rope making, carpentry 
and dairy farming. 

It need hardly bo said that the expeiiment has 
been more or less a success ns the school has 
grown up considerably in strength and the present 
bo\s have rallif^d to it with enthusiasm. It is 
said that theie are ver}^ few boys who do not 
attend. Now' the merit of the scheme is that it 
is not at all expensive. Thi•^ being the first of its 
kind, tlie initial outlay of the exjicriment in 
hiiilding et(L, had to he incurred. But so is any 
other scdiool. But, says the writer, thi'i school has 
moie than paid its (;ost of cultivation Jind rent 
and th(^ net profits fjom the home and farm in- 
dustiie.s would in future lowei* the exfHUjditure 
of ih(‘ .stipends which may have to he given as a 
sort of (‘ncouragemont. As for the boarding, 
now' that the school has become popular it is 
(piite unnece.ssary. On the wlude it is (piite a 
hap[)y scheme and we wish it is adojitiai in all 
primary .schools in onr Pi’esidency as well. 

POTATO TUBERS. 

Tlu* fifth in tlie Serii^s of l^»act(*riological papers 
issued by tlie Agriciiitiiral Institute of Pusa is 
an a(‘count of observations and exjierimcnts com- 
piled by Mr. C. M Hutchinson, Imperial Agri- 
cultural Ba(d.eriologist and Mr. N. A’ Joshi, B,A. 
B Sc , Ti. Ag. qn Bacterial Rot of Stored Potato 
Tubers.” 

SEAA AGE FARM IN LUf^KNOAV. 

Tlie project has been sanctioned for the 
establishment of a sewage farm in Lucknow', 
under the maiiagonient of the Agricultural 
Department. It is believed that fodder crops 
can be turned on a large scale fjom a compara- 
tively small area. If ample foddei is supplied at 
a moderate cost the milk supply of the town 
which is awfully bad can be much improved. 
Some special concessions will be made for dailies 
w'orking on approved principles. Sowings of 
food grains have been resumed. But the rain 
was rather too late for cotton. The area under 
cotton will be much less than last year. In the 
Canal irrigated tract early sown crop is approxi- 
mately one-third of last year. The holding off of 
rains in chief cotton -growing areas has caused a 
great diminution of axea sown. The total ‘area 
under food crop will not be such below normal, 
and maize wtiich is sown in large quantities is 
Ukelp^ tp \>e much abpve normal, 
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PREVALENCE OP CATTLE POISONIN(J 

In view of the pi’evalonce of rattle poisoning 
with arsenic in the village of Yewat in the J>hond 
Peta of the Poona District, the Bombay Govern- 
ment have issued drastic rules to regulate the 
possession of white arsenic ifi the \illnge. It is 
ordered that no person in the vilhige except whole- 
sale dealers and per;»ons dul}" authorised t<» sell, 
shall possess more timn one ounce of white arsenic 
except under a license gianted in this behnlf by 
the District Magisti-ate, Booim. Breach of the 
rule will be punisliable with inprisonnient for »\ 
term which may extend to one year or witli tine 
which may exten(I ta one thousand rupees, or 
with both, together with confiscation of the wliite 
arsenic. 

STEAM-THHESJIERS IN THE PUNJAB. 

In the current issue of the AgricnUnralJoHriiaL 
of India s )mo paiticidais are given oi the trial of 
steam- threshm s at Lyallpur. A 4H-iiJch machine, 
worked by an 8 horse [lowei* low pressure steam 
engine, gave excellent results, the average out- 
turn l)eing about lOj inauuds per hour, though 
on one day an average of 12^ inaunda was reach 
ed. The superiority of this type over the .'10-inch 
machines was clearly os! blished. It worked 
near the agricultural station and visited eight 
centres wdthin ten miles of the departmental 
farm. Men were trained to feed the thresher, a 
good deal depending on the inanner in which this 
work is done. The quality of the h/tum was 
extremely good, but in sonic jilaces from 2 to 5 
per cent, of the grain was damaged or (*ut. Thi^i 
was probably duo to the grain being brittle, as it 
only occurred appreciably in two of the places 
worked at where the wheat was a mixed lawnless 
type. The trials cf this 48-inch machine are being 
continued and the cost of working in detail will be 
accurately estimated It would seem to he the 
best that has yet been tried in the Canal Colonies 
and, with the high prices usually ruling for 
labour, it should commend itself to the 
cultivators. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 

A volume summarising the multitudinous agri- 
cultural returns collected by local governments 
of India, and including the results of the periodic- 
al cattle censuses and crop reports for the whole 
of British India, has been issued by the Director 
of Statistics. It contains charts, diagrams, and 
a TBBUTm showing the strength 'and progiess 
of Indian i^riculture during the present 
Viperp^alty. 
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ACilllCULTIHlAL CO-OPERATION 

The following is taken from the writings of 
Seedick 11. Sayani who urges on'the necessity for 
Co (q>eiative Societies all over the country : — 

Another way in which the agricultural classes 
could be assisted financially, is tlmough the esta- 
blishment of Co-operative Credit Societies. A 
beginning has already been made in this direction 
and may well be persevered in. It is a v^ell- 
knowui fact that the ryots are generally over- 
burdened with debts. This takes away a large 
portion of their earnings. One reason wdiy they 
are in debt is that the exorbitant interest charged 
by the local money-lenders soon multiplies the 
original debt, small though it may he at first. 
These agrifuiltural Banks, or Co-operative Societ- 
ies, even iF they simjdy assist in lemoving the 
indebtedness of the agriculturists, will have 
justified their existence over and ov(‘r again. 
•But they have another important work to per- 
form. 'File, potentialities of Indian agriculture 
cannot ho turned into actualities without the 
assistance of capital. I'he ryot cannot introduce 
scientific im})rovomentiS even if he knew h(>w , and 
weie also willing to do so, unless ho could afford 
to UTidcigo tlie initial tost, lloi-e the local Co- 
openitivc Cicdit Soernty could pei form much 
useful woik. It cannot he done by largo Banks, 
from a distance. The amounts involved in each 
individual case would be too small for a Bank, 
and besides they cannot po.ssess the re<juisite 
\ocii\ knowledge. 

A ( J H I ( ; U LTU UAL CO L( )N1 ES. 

The present day agricultural colonies of the 
Salvation Army in India are comparatively 
modest enterprises. The Army concerns itself 
nowadays more with the conversion of criminal 
classes into skilled industrial workmen, such as 
hand loom weavers and silk I'eelers, at its settle- 
ments. The late “ General Booth, indeed, had 
impressively told a Madras dudience that the 
garden, and not the factory, was the proper 
training ground of their poor. But this good 
old rule seems since to have been lost sight of. 
Cannot the principle of Mr. Tucker's scheme be 
now applied to fresh settlements with the oo- 
opeintion of the general public? With 
capital and agencies, properly constituted, the 
scheme cannot but prove a success. It should 
serve to bring the knowledge of methods 

within the reach of poor cultivators, and also 
bo of help to them in tho matter of oapitsl, 
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THE “INDIAN SOCIAL REFOHMER.” 

We congratulate Mr. K. Natarajan of the 
Indian Social Reformer, on the completion by that 
journal of twenty-live years of existence. In its 
issue of the 29th instant, which completes its 
2r)th year, the Indian S&cial Reformer gives a 
brief but interesting history of the social rofoim 
movements during the last quui ter of a century. 
The Reformer makes a particular* reference to the 
progress in the Madras Presidency. “ The 
position of social reform,” says our con temporary, 
“ is very dillerent from what it was twenty-live 
years ago. There is practically no opposition to 
it from educated Indians, at tiresent, and much 
more of action in conformity with profession. . . . 
There is a much larger number of educated 
women and their inlluence is beginning to be felt* 
in all social movemonts. The question of foreign 
travel has ceased to exist. The i:.go of marriage 
•of gilds is steadily rising, and several adult 
marriages have taken place. It may be said, in 
fact, that the reforms connected with the educa- 
tion and amelioration of thti position of women, 
have made considerable headw^ay during the last 
25 years, . . .1'he movement for the elevation of 
the depressed classes is a- sign of the times.” The 
Indian Social Refm'uter is one of the very few 
journals in the country primarily devoted to the 
interests of social reform, and it can look back 
with satisfaction on the years of disinterested 
service and undoubted accomplishment in social 
amelioration. 

THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

This is the subject of a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Fitzgerald Lee, m.*a. in the Y. M. C. A. 
Oymnasium, Karachi, on Friday 20th August, 
in aid of the Sind Ambulance and Aeroplane 
Fund. Readers of Dr. Lee’s two contributions 
in the Indian Rmnew^ on “ the Strategy of the 
European War ” and “Some Forces and Factors in 
* War,” will be familiar with his method of treating 
such subjects. This lecture which was delivered 
in a meeting pt^ided over by the Commissioner of 
Sind,, is a lucid expoeition of the great Russian 
strategy in the present war. Dr^* Lee has the 
knack of making many a knotty military enigma 
perfectly intelligible to the lay reader and this 
lecture, 'which is published in the form of^a 
pampUet, will repay perusnl* 

m , 


TUE world's journalism. 

The University of Missouri Iups issued a bul- 
letin on “The World's Journalism.” It is 
written by Mr. Walter Williams, Dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University, who 
summarises the notes of observations made in 
visiting nearly 2,000 newspaper ofttces during a 
tour round the world between June, 191 '5, and 
May, 1914 The types ol* journalism which 
are conspicuous and most easily distinguished 
as national products, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams, ore the British, French, Gorman, 
and American. The British type exceeds any 
other in size, it cares little for the disfjlay 
of blank spaces and big head-lines, it seeks 
accui’acy as a main object, is “ self-restrain- 
ed, shrong, rather dull of statimient, thorough in 
argument, forcefully rather tlian attractively 
written, convincing, conservative.” The French 
newspaper small in size ; the personal element 
is dominar\t ; conciseness, cleverne.ss of treatment, 
and lucidity, are among its special characteristics. 
The American type of ncw.spaper is “ more 
audacious than any of its foreign contemporaries, 
ino«-o smartly written, njoie attractively printed,” 
but Mr. Dean Williams confesses that it is “more 
liable to error,” that it “ shows the ill-ollect of 
undue haste in mutter and manner” and that it 
“ does not respect its readers as does the British 
journal, nor insist upon craftsmanship like the 
French.” 

THE “ BURMA CRITIC.” 

The bi -weekly Journal Burma Critic has ceased 
publication, in consequence of financial difficulties 
since the recent departure of its Editor, Mr, 
Channing Arnold, to Europe. The Journal was 
published at Mandalay under the editorship of 
Mr. W. T. Lidbetter. 

SIR CHARLES LAWSON. 

Sir Charles Allen Lawson, whose death in 
England was announced, was one of the proprie- 
tors and a former editor of the Madraa Mail. He 
was born in 1838, was Secretary of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce from 1862 to 1892, and 
edited the Madras Daily News in 1863, the 
Madras Times 1864-68, and the Madras MaXL 
1868-92. He was knighted in 1887, when h^ 
presented the Jubilee address of Madras to 
Queen Victoria. His publications include British 
and Native Cochin^ The Privaie Life of Wa^rrm 
NasAm^s^ and Memorm of Madms. 
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A UNIVERSITY niE.sS JN I'ALCIJTTA. 

Mr. B. (Uiuckerbiirti, Banister-jit- Law, in a 
lotter to tho Under" Socretary to tlie CJovornment 
ot HengaL urges that the (.Jalcutbx University 
should establish a Press of its own, for the |»ublie- 
ati >n ol oi*iginaI \vrfi*ks, eontributed by teachers 
and students of the University. Shorter scienti- 
fic contributions are, |>eihM})s, best made known 
by publication in recogniscil pei iodicals, devoted 
to the subjects to N\hich tliey ndiite, but the 
publication of longei original works cannot be 
made ujion a com'nicrci.il basis, and unless the 
University can assist its inv(‘sti gators, by bring- 
ing their laiiouis to tlie notifa* of other workers 
in the same field nt)t only will its own students 
and teachers be discouraged, hut the adv’anee of 
knowltMlge, which it is one (d' the cJiief purposes 
of a Uiii\ei*sjty to aeliievc, will he delayed, be- 
cause other w'orlvCM.s will he ii^norant of what has 
already hi‘eii don(‘, or a<ieni[)ted. The establish- 
ment o,f a Uui\('i‘*ity Press, under full control of 
tho University itself, is an essential function of 
the University, d’lie Pi(*ss, if elliciently managed, 
may he <\ siairce of income t(» the (biiversity. 

noMijyy s(’ji()r)ii Foit j)E\r mutes. 

The liomhay School for deaf-mutes has, ae- 
cordiiig to th(‘ la.st years rejiort, IH children. 
According to the i ules only children between 5 
and Ifi years of age are admitted. F^ut an in- 
teresting case oi a young man of 25 being 
admitted as a special in.stance, has been mention- 
ed. lie is an Kuroiieaii deaf mute from Karachi 
and has had an interesting career, llis father, who 
served as a doctor in the Indian Mutiny died re- 
cently, and William Parkinson, who has absolute- 
ly no relations, was hefriendod by :i Mahomedan 
whoso wife s(*rved W'illiam’s father as. an ayah 
when William w'as a child llis Excellency the 
N'iccroy take.s a sympatlu*tic and jaactical inte- 
rest in the youth and contributes Us. 15 per 
month tow'ards his maintenance. 

I MCM^ENDEJ) Kmj( ATIONAL (JRANTh. 

The Pomhiy Uovcinment has eftected con- 
siderable savings ” in t.he educational grants. 
The details arc Rs. 2! lakhs from the Darbar 
grant of Rs O' 70 lakhs, 4^ lakhs from the 
recurring grant of Rs. 5 M) made in 191 :M4, Rs. 
5-19 lakhs more from the balances, and 1-74 
lakhs from tho grant for elementary schools. All 
these sums, we are glad, the Bombay Government 
have now decided to expend. 
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DIIIAK GOVEllNMENT (jCliOLAKBDIPS. 

The Bihar Government tins year awarded three 
scholarships of the value of two 'Fiundrod pounds 
each for three years to the following distinguished 
graduates of the Calcutta University ; Aniya 
Chandra Pmnerjee, M. Sc., who stood third in 
Mathematics; Kanta Prasad, M. Sc., wFio stood 
fimt in Physics ; Shama (^^haran Tripathy, M.Sc., 
from Orissa who stood first in Mathematics. 
They ha\'c sailed fi oni Bombay and all of them 
are proceeding to (Vimbiidge. 

TllAlMNU COLLEC^E FOR U. I*. AN(JU)-1NDIANS. 

The following is the loply hy Sir llarcourt 
Butler to Mr. .1. II. Abbott's ijuestion, re estab- 
lishment of a IVaining College for men in the 
United l*r()\inces: The (juesiion of tho establish- 
ment of one or more additional Training Colleges 
was eonsideied at the Conference on the Edu- 
cation of tlie Domiciled Comiruinity in India at 
Simla in .Inly 1912. It w^as pointed out in the 
'couise of the discussion, that tlie number of 
trained teachers anrinally reipiired for India is 
limited. The (Joveinment of India are in ngree- 
luent w’ith the views ex]>res.sed in the resolution' 
No. 4 of that ( ‘onferenee. Ditlieulties have arisen 
regal ding the establishment of a College at 
Rangalon*, hut piopo.saJs are on foot for the 
establishment of a (’ollege at a suitable site in 
the IMadras J^resideiiey. Tlie Government of 
India are not of oinnion that it is iiecessai‘y to 
establish similar Colleges at present in the United 
Provinces, in the Hoinhay Jbesideney, or elsewheri*. 

FIlEi: riUAIAR\ EDI CATION IN HENCJAL, 

U. E. Lord Carmichael re[)l 3 ’ing to the address 
of the Local Board at TangaiJ in the Myniensingh 
District in August 25, referred to the question 
of free primary education and said : — “ Voii ask 
me to pro\ide means for impai ting free primary 
education to the poor children of this sub-division. 
I readily admit the desirability of bringing 
primaj’y education within the reach of every 
child, and personall}’^ 1 wish this could beblone 
at once, hut this suh-division could not be 
specially favoured in this way without depriving 
the other sub-divisions of some of the relatively 
small sums available for primary education in the 
Presidenc^N Primary education is largely a question 
of means and From what I know of public 
finances I fear tlie time is a long way off ivhen 
Universal E^'ee Primary Education will be 
possible in Bengal. The Imperial Government^ 
however, have given grants for primary education 
apd Tangail will assuredly get its fail* share of 
these/’ 
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A DICJEST OF C'ASEH ON MORT(;AOE AND CHAllCE. 

Thiw is the first of ten volumes to he issued 
monthly under the editorshij) of Bahhsliis}) Lnl, 
Pleader, Patna. It comprises a digest of cases 
on mortgage and (charge as reported in the v.irious 
Reports of the High Courts of Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Agra and Allahabad. Such' a compila- 
tion when completed will form a useful addition 
to the indispensable digests of a ]u‘actising 
lawyer’s table. 

.iijDoes in tnuia. 

The Amrita lUizaar l^atrika writes . — Jn India 
we have always beci^ peculiarly unfoitiinate 
in the selection of our judges, except on 
rare occasions ever since the constitution 
of the High Court in 1802. Under the 
('barter the nuuil)er of Civilians on tlie. 
Bench must never Ijo helow a tliiid of the full 
complement of .ludges with the result that we 
must ha ve a set of genl.lemen, in some cases other- 
wise highly estiunhle, untrained and insuHiciontly 
equipped for the highest judical olhees in the land. 
Tiuintid in the most impressionable years of their 
lives in the hide-hound atujos]»liere and bureau- 
cratic traditions of the Civil Sei vice, most of them 
cannot bring themselves to believe that they are 
Judges before they are Civilians on the Bench, 
The sister Presidency of Bond)ay is a little more 
fortunate in this respect. That is the state of 
allairs with regard to a good third of our Judges 
here. To Mr. Sanderson, who comes to Calcutta 
with all the best tiaditions of the English Bar, 
and imbued with a sense of justice with which he 
amongst our Judges must be thoroughly familiar 
by his close association, -for >ve have reason to 
believe that our Chief Justice-elect has seen a 
eoii.siderable amount of practice at the English 
bar, qnd is not one of those dark horses w ho are 
foisted on to us for their benefit more than for 
ours, - with fearless and impartial administration 
of Justice in his native country, we look for that 
bold, just and fair administration of justice with 
which the names of Peacock, Petharam and Jen- 
kins will always remain associated. It is said that 
Mr, Sanderson is a common law man. But so 
was Sir Barnes Peacock, and so was Sir Comar 
Petharam, two of the ablest and floblest Chief 
Justices we have hitherto had. For ourselves, 
we prefer common law being dealt to us rather 
than the uncommon law of those of our Judges 
who have no business to be where they are. 


.JUDUES OF TITE JIKUT C'OT RT. 

The Hon. Mr. Mudholkjir, the •Lmdfjr of 
Allahabad, thinks tliat a Judge of the highest 
Court in a J Province should posst^‘^.s the following 
«jualili«itions: A thorough knowledge (J tlie Verna- 
culars of a Province ; jui intimate aeijuaiiitance with 
the everyday and the iniKu* life of the people ; 
a sound knowledgii of law and an exten.si\(‘ prac- 
tice at the Bar. The last twA (jualilicatioiis ai e the 
most im])ortaiit, and if justice is to be adminis- 
tered by expoits as it ought to be, the reci iiit- 
ment of the judiciaj-y that sliould be made from 
among the members of t]u‘ Bar are not tlie oflicers 
of Ji service trained spc<‘iall 3 ^ to <1(> executive work. 
To continuo tlie latter practicb, whicli is unfortu- 
nately too much in \’ogue, is to subordinate tiic 
reipiirements of the e(licient,/?e/zrvW administration 
of justice to the inteiests of a service which, with- 
out syich special consideration, will still }>« very 
well Almost the entire body of the Indian 

witiiivsses before the Public Sei vices Commissiou 
clearly stated theii- conviction that theie should 
be a complete separation between executive and 
judical fiinctioiis and ^eI‘U(■es, and we w«ii with 
anxious interest to know vvhiit i ecomniendation 
the Commivssion has made in this behalf. 

TUE CALCl 'rJ'A Ml \J(.'Il‘AE HILL, 

The Oov’ernment of India have addressed the 
Bengal (lovei riment on the subji^ct of the draft- 
ing of the (.'jilcutta Municipal Bill, which will 
now be pioceejcd with in the Bengal Council. 
It will bo remembered that the (Government of 
India last year sanctioned the proposals of the 
Bengal (Tovernment in this connoctirin, and the 
general principles then approved included the 
appointment of an oOicial Municipal Commission- 
er on the Bombay inunicijial plan, also of a non- 
oliicial clmirman to bo elected by the Corporation 
and an increase in the number of elected members 
of the corporation. The scheme, as now worked out 
for bringing these and other reforms into operation, 
has been examined and the points discussed in- 
cluding that of the question of a Moslem electorate. 

STU AL1 IMAM, 

The Indian Community of Simla entertained 
Sir Ali Imam, L«w Member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, at a farewell banquet at the Grand 
Hotel on the 17th September. It was a brilliant 
and successful function over which Raja Sir Har- 
nam Singh presided in the absence of Hf. Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose. There was a large attendance 
of distinguished men. After the Royal toast 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh proposed the health of 
the guest of the evening. 
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VACANCIES IN INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Sir Keginald Craddock, replying to Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh's qxiestion regarding the filling op 
of the vacancies in the Indian Mediail Service by 
the promotion of Assistant Surgeons, said : — 

“ Since the outbreak of hostilities, H i Civil 
Assistant Surgeons have been temporarily pro- 
moted to act as Civil Surgeons in the vacancies 
caused by the reversion of the Indian Medical 
Service Oflicers to military duty. This total docs 
not include those Civil Assistant Surgeons who 
have been appointed to act as Civil Surgeons in 
place of Military Assistant Surgeons- similarly 
reverted.” 

THE noMUA^ J. .J. HOSPITAL. 

The following interesting details appear in the 
Annual Report of the Rombay J. J. Hospital 
Nursing Association : — Several of the best nurses 
went to help in the war, five to serve in the 
Hospital ship LoyalUj and three to the Bombay 
Presidency Hospital at Alexandria, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Ashton Street, the present Senior Medical 
Officer, speaks highly of the way which the junior 
nurses rose to tht) op]>ortunity thus ailbrded them 
to do more reapon.siblo uork in the Hospital. 
This, he says, points to their excellent training, 
and he refers gratefully to the efibrts of Sister 
Eleanor Mary, Sister in Charge, still further to 
improve all sCeps for their training. The Com- 
mittee makes an interesting note that many 
applications for employment are now received from 
Indian nur.ses, so that there arc now under 
training eight Ilindu.s, six Indian Christians, four 
Beni-Israels, and three Parsees, who will , in time 
become competent nurses. 

TlUii MILK SUPPLY OF CALCUTTA. 

We are glad to see, says the Jmlian Min'or, that 
Captain Matson's report on the milk supply of 
Calcutta has been receiving tlie attention of the 
local press. The proposal to establisli Municipal 
Dairy Faim is the most important of Captain 
Matson’s proposals, and it is understood that the 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill gives tlie Corpora- 
tion the necessary powers in this direction. It 
remains for the Corporation to draw up an effective 
plan of reform so that the work may be com- 
menced as soon as the legal changes are made. 
The principal aim should be to compel the gowalas 
to be holiest ; and the Corporation should spare 
no measure, however, harsh, to attain this end. — 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Notifications appear in a recent Gazette of India 
regarding the admissions of the following gentle- 
men into the Indian Medical Service as temporary 
Lieutenants : — S. Hormujshah, J. Wania, N. R. 
Nail, K. K. Patel, A. Y. Dabholkar, S. J. Kotak, 
A. F. Dias, P. J. 1)0 Souza, S. K. Roy, G. V. 
Ram Mohan, J. A. Jswariah and V. M. Kaikini. 

PLAGUE AND THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

In his report, embodied in the report on the 
Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the 
year 1914, Lieutenant- Colonel Lane has something 
interesting to say about the education of women. 
“ As Plague,” he writes, “ is a disease of the 
home, and as its prevention is largely a matter 
of keeping a house clean, I am of opinion that w’e 
should as far as possible have the women educat- 
ed in plague prevention. The l^unjab women 
have their chilcffen and their honies to see after 
•and once they understand that rat holes and 
unswept floors endanger the lives of their hus- 
bands and their children they will do their duty.” 
But the important (jiiestion in this connection is as. 
to the means of educating women. It is gratifyigto 
learn that Lieutenant-Colonel Lane is consulting 
lady doctors and I'unjabi gentlmon on the subject, 
and that he does not think it is impossible to 
devise means to bring home to the women of 
the Punjab what is necessary, for thorn to do to 
prevent plague in their homes. 

BLOOD BREAD. 

Prof. Kober, of Munich, has just published a 
little treatise on the utilisation of blood as food. 
For centuries blood bread has been the stafl* of 
life of the Ksthonians of the Baltic Provinces and 
their colonies in all parts of Russia. It is made 
of rye Hour, with an admixture of at least 10 per 
cent, of whi])ped hogs' blood. In the vicinity of 
Petrograd ox blood is also used. Blood bread is 
very nutritious and is highly praised by E^thoni- 
an physici.’ins because of its richness in organic 
compounds of phosphorus and neive-restoring 
salts. Bread made with ox blood dries very 
quickly, but this defect can be remedied by the 
addition of potato flour, which is now a common 
practice in Germany. Blood bread is the most 
Batumi substitute for meat and, iRays • the 
Professor, with government control of the 
slaughter hoUses, it need cost little or no more 
than ordinary bread. According to the Pranks 
futer Zeitung” rye bread containing; hogs* blood 
has long been used in Oldenburg. Poplar Scim/Odt 
Siftings. 
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THE GAS USED ItY THE (iEUMANK. 

Some time ago Dr. P. C. Roy of the Calcutta 
Presidency College, interviewed by a newspaper 
representative gave it out as his opinion that the 
gas used by the ’Germans ^Yas chlorine. As the 
result of his recent investigations at the front, 
Dr. Haldane also says that the gas used by the 
enemy to asphyxiate our men in the trenches was 
either chlorine or bromine. The following parti- 
culars given by the learned Dr. about these new 
death dealing agencies will be read with intereset. 

** Ctalorino belongs to the halogen group and takes its 
name from its greenish j^llow colour. First discovered in 
1771 by Soheete, it was distinguished as an element in 
1810 by Sir H. Davy. It possesses an unpleasant and 
suffocating smell, and forms the b^se, of course, tor 
Iwdroohlorio acid and numerous other compounds. 

** Bromine is also an element in the halogen group and 
takes its name from the Greek word meaning a stench, 
for its smell is particularly pungent and unsavoury. It 
was first isolated in 1826 by Ualard. The chief source 
of this gas in Europe is the salt deposits at Stasstui t in 
Frussian Saxony.’ 

About cLloriiio it is aLso well known that the 
eaith aiul the sea are full of it in the foim of 
salt. It would, indeed, be difficult not to find 
chlorine in one or otJioi’ of its combinations 
wherever oni' tried, earth, air, or water, but it 
always exists in alliance with anothor element. 

DR. J. C. BOSE. 

The following apjireciation of Dr. J. C. Boses 
discoveries by the Editor of “ The Scientific 
American ” appears in u leading American maga- 
zine : — 

By a remarkable series of experiments of u limagin- 
able delicacy, the Indian scientist has discovered that 
plants have a nervous system. He has discovered that 
a cabbage or a raddish responds to external forces very 
much as a human being ;* that it winces at a blow, is 
tired by exertion, is intoxicated by alcohol, stupefied by 
ohleroform and degenerates through laziness. HU 
experiments promise not only to revolutionise plant 
physiology, but to open great now fields of experimenta- 
tion in applied sciences such as medicine and scientific 
agrioultuva. He belongs to the dynasty of scientists 
vjino have disco verod great natural laws. His discovery 
of nerve in plants, aud bU success in inducing paralysis 
in them and afterwards effecting cure will enable 
physicians to treat successfully various forms of human 
paralysis* Thera can be nothing so wonderful as the 
krul story of the grewth of a plant as^ revealed by his 
most ipariellous inilrument, the Cresoograph. In less 
thim aher^ of an hone the action of fertilisers, food, 
eleetefe oerreiile and various etimulants can be deter- 
miiwd, In Ike bonndlese regions beginning with the 
iniMimle freoeedliig le organio life and its senfient 
maileildWhhii the Ipdian aeiiiiiit discovered an 


underlying unity in its bewildering diversity. He 
subjected all matter to questioning shocks and discover- 
ed that there is no diflorence in tho* reply. Patiently he 
added fact to fact iu his explorations in the realms of 
the living and the non-living and was amazed to find 
dividing frontiers vanishing. At last he reached a new 
conception, which included in one magnificent sweep, 
the dust beneath our feet, the protoplasmic oozo floating 
on a stagnant pool and man himselt.” 

WATERI’JIOOEIXG VREXCIJ UNIFORMS. 

The French Army authorities, says PopulaT 
Science Si/tings, wore faced with the necessity of' 
providing an inexpensive and effective means of 
waterproofing the uniforms of their soldiers. A 
chemist has come to their rescue with the infor- 
mation that the fat extracted from wool while in 
the process of cleaning it for manufacture will 
serve their purpose. Experiments prove that the 
chemist is right. The waterproofing is done by 
reducing the wool fat to a liijuid by the use of a 
solvent and diluting it with benzine or naphtha. 
Tlie garment is soaked in this solution for a few 
minutes. It dries in a short time. I^either the 
colour of tlie article nor the fabric is impuiied by 
the treatment. 

THE SUN RlCrLECTOR. * 

The collection of engineering power from the 
sun’s rays is being brought very close to the 
“ economic ” point in some c(uarters of the globe. 
Mr. Ackerinann’s account of the experiments 
made near Cairo shows that the expense is equal 
to the use ^ of coal at Jj'd 1 Os, a ton — a price 
which the commodity has very nearly touched in 
Egypt under present conditions. In the deve- 
lopment of certain tropical regions after the 
War it seems more than probable that the sun 
rellector will be a cheaper agency than the 
imported fuel. — “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 

BARBED- WIRE SHOT DOWN. 

One of the most striking comments on the 
accuracy of British guiiiKbry that we have yet 
seen is contained in a letter from the front by an 
officer of Field Artillery, says the Globe, He 
describes how in a recent action, the ** first and 
principal job ” of his brigade was to break Up 
entirely wire entanglements in front of the 
German trenches. Although this was the first 
occasion on which artillery had been used for 
such a purpose, the results were brilliantly 
satisfactory ; the wii^es were reduced to lengths of 
about four inches, and thrown clean oVer the 
*Geri»an trenches, which enabled our infaeitry to 
take the first • trench without encouuterii]^ obsta- 
cles or resistance. Sven the la^yiiian ivill appre- 
ciate the amajdDg aocuraey of the firf « 
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OIJU Ni:\T VU I’JIOV. 

The Ijoudon ( Jorrespoii<1ent of “ Knglibliinmi 
writes. — When annouiieod by the Prime Minister 
the six months extension of hoid llmdingo’s 
term sto[>|)od the speeu lotions (.lurent jus to tlie 
succession to this hi.i'li dignity and henvy l esponsi 
bility ; but time .speeds on and they jue now being 
revived. Conditions naty (piiekly ehangi^ again, 
but at the moment tiie Pj.ul <d IhMuclianip .seems 
to liave the best elianre ul selection. It will ho 
recalled that lie surrondereil the iiO»d PiV!sident* 
ship to Lord Cieavo when the National Ministry 
was constitiit(!d (\arly in dune, and he had been 
from 1911 to 1911 (diiel (.kmimi.ssioncr of 
Works. Hi.s ajipienticeship to public life came- 
after Im Imd left (dirist (diureh, Oxford, a.s 
Mayor of NWiicestiOi — bis ((^untiy seat, Madres- 
lield Court, IS near th.d .1 neient tow n - -and as a 
UiembLM' of tlie London School Roai'd. And be is 
not without experience ol the Kings dominions 
ox'oi'scas, lor be w'as ih)\ernor of N(nv South 
Wales from 1S99 to 1901. Moreover lie has a 
tic with Jndia, tor Lady .\niplbill, who was \vith 
)ier husband in Madrjis and when lu'. was acting 
X'iceioy, is Ills youiigei sistei . Ills liall-brotliei*, 
the lion. I((d)ert Lygon was A. 1). (h to Lord 
Ampthill in Madi-a.^, Lord BtMUehatnp, who is 
4:^ years of :ig(‘, has t.ikim great interest in tJm 
Territorial inovcunent, and a lew yija.rs ago was 
Cajitiiin of the Hon. Coi p^^ ol rhintleiueii at Anns. 
He was King Kdwjird’s St(‘ward of the Hon.sediold 
from 1907 onw.iids, and persojia ijrafAi at. ( 'oiirt. 
liis wdfe, who is al.so popular iu society, is .m, sister 
of tJie ^present Duke of \\ estiuinster. Ho is 
the .seventh Lail, juid is thus of higli lineage 
ami connections. \\ iietlier he has tlic iriaiiifold 
jjualilicatioris of stfi.tesnuinslii]) to lead India 
througli tlie great constructive period of follow- 
ing the war is anoth(?r question. ^ ^ Hut 

sit any iJitc Hirl Beauchamp is a man of 
vigrous jind attiactive personality, and is certain 
to be liked in Jndia .should he be chosen as 
Viceroy. 

NKW hi n Mill AN MINISTER- or WAR. 

TJie Bulgarisin Minister of War, Cencrnl 
Fitchef has resigned, owing to bad health and 
General »1ecopp lnx.s been Hp[>ointed his successor. 
The latter has been secoml in (iommarid of the 
General Stall* and wa^ the captor of Adrianople. 
He is esfientiajly a soldier and not a politician. 


* THE DUKE OF GENOA . 

The Duke of Genoa, who, being an Admiral of 
the Italian Fleet, plays a prominent part in the 
war, was educated at Harrow, and there enjoyed 
expeirences .such as fall to the lot of few Royal 
Princes, says the /Vy// Mull (lazette. Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, his school contemporary, records the 
excitement among the l)oys when he was elected 
King of Spain : — “ He was ijuite popular, and none 
of ns had the slightest, grudge against him ; but, 
for all that, oveiy one made a point of kicking 
him in the liope of being able to say in afttir life 
that they had kicked the King of Spain. Unfortu- 
nately, V^ictor Emmanuel fearing dynastic com- 
j>lications forbade him to accept the crown, so he 
got all the Hjutow kicks, and none of the 
Spanish half pence.” , 

TiiK OEM us OF mmiA. 

The Wurlil jijiysa trilinte to General Botha, writ- 
ten by a “ Man oh Hie Spot 

. Botha's handling ot the rebel com man does was 
genius. A man ol tb(‘ greatest jjorsonal bravery 
]w wont amongst these, often at the risk of his 
life, talked with them, argued with them and 
won them over to bis side. The Kriipire owes a 
great debt to Botha. His arguments were simple, 
but tliey apjiealeil to the young farmers. Fii’st 
he pointed out tiie iidvjuitages which the llutch 
have gained under British 1 ule- really Dutch 
rule wutli Brifi.sh money. Then he skilfully 
pictured Mu* \sist farm lands of Geiimin South- 
West Africa. The young farinei s saw the pro- 
mised land. In tlie-ii t)iou.‘-ands they turned over 
from one .side to the other. There; have been 
thousands of young Dutch farmers lighting side 
by side with u.s in German South-West Africa 
who, a few months ago, were under arms against 
us. Botha has created a nation. These men, 
having once fought lor the Empire, will never go 
hack. The Dutchman is stolid and dogged. He 
does not change his opinions readily. No one 
else but Botha could have done it. 

SIR RASU HEIiARI (iUOSE. 

Referring to Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Raja Sir 
Harnam Singh said in a recent meeting at Simla ; 

“ 1 claim to be rather an old admii^r of Sir Rash 
Behari for it is now many years since 1 first 
learnt how dangerous an opponent he could be in 
the forensic arena and what pitiless adversary "he 
was when he had a particularly hopeless case* to 
defend. The Idgal ])rofession in India has pro- 
duced many gifted men but there are few that 
have reached the heights of that keenness of in- 
tellsct and subtlety of brain which is a normal, 
condition of his mentality.” 
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ORLTIl ADM I N IS'l'IlATroN. 

The cost of administration of the Jm])eiial 
Province of Delhi, which has an area of 528 
square miles and a population of ^L)(),99r, amount- 
ed during the iinaneial year 191 1 to 

Ks. Jll,()4,l 20. This includ(»s an (!\])enditai'e of 
nineteen lakhs of rupees on account of various 
improvements, butr tjxclusive of expeudituie on 
new Delhi. The total collection of tiie land 
revenue and rates amounted to over 12 [ lakhs of 
rupees. 

EXEtarnvE t(>UN('in row u. r. 

We ha^e inon' than once referre<l to the agita- 
tion in favour of ci-eating an Fixecutive (k>ur)cil 
ill the Pnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh .and 
the groat indignation of the public wJion t h(‘ 
llons(i of Lords tiircw out the Pi oclain.ation in 
fa\’Our of tlie proposal. Sinc\‘ tluai a special 
confeience of elected reprcsentati\'f*s of almost 
every one of the 48 districts conc(‘rm*d mot at 
Allahabad on the .‘iOth May to* consnlei* the 
situation arising from the aclion of the* Lords. 
The lion. Sir Mahonnal Ali IMahamed Khan, 
k.c.i.j:, Raja of Mahmudaliad and Mernherof the 
Imperial Ijegislative (kmncil, wJio was the Pre.si- 
dent of the special conference lias in the name of 
the Province addn^ssed a memorial to the Itt. 
Hon. I Joseph. Austen Cliambeilain, j* c., m.i* , 
Secretary of Stfite for India, in whicli ho re- 
counts the history of the agitation for the Exe- 
cutive Council which is supjiorted by some of the. 
most authoritative Anglo-Indians and concludes 
with a prayer for the ree^onsideration of the <|iies- 
tioii and early settlement, so that tlie Cnited 
Provinces may also share the blessings of an 
administration with a Covernor and Council, It 
need hardly be said that public opinion not only 
in the province concerned but throughout India 
is thoroughly in favour of the objects of the 
memorial and it is to be hoped that the new 
Secretary of State will satisfy the just demands 
of so growing and enlightened a province as the 
United Provinces. 

OEBMAN OUTRAGES. 

We are indebted to the Hon, M. De P. Webb, 
Karachi, for a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Alleged German outrages appointed by 
His Brittanic Majesty’s Government and presided 
over by the Rt. Hon, Viscount Bryce. 


COLOXTALS IN INDIAN SElIVlCli:. 

Of the 67 (JiJonials empl,)yo?| in the* (Jlovern- 
mont .service in Ibitislj 10 \>eie from 

South Africa, 16 from <^‘ln:ul.^ 29 fi om A ustraliii. 
and 12 from New ZcMland. Of (iiesc 14 wcie 
employed in Indian (^Ml Sor\i(e .-md 17 in the 
Indian Mt‘dici»l Service, tiu' F^ducatinna 1 hejiart- 
ment having 6, Medical S(;iviie has 7 (^anailians 
and :i South Africans and Civil Sei\i(‘e h A ust ra 
Jians, New Zealaiidtus and South \fricans. 

THE 'rAri’JNi; oi' India’s noAirDrs. 

1 he publishes an article expressing hope 

that when tlu‘ Clian<*ellor of tlie ExclKapiei- has 
to laise fresh fumls lu* vaIII *make ellhrts to tap 
the hoarded wealth of India. This could he 
dune if tlie conditions u| a icj.Mii wt I'c sidlicienlly 
atti active, if full and eas\ facilities \vei(‘ given to 
the smallest invcstois and it icd tape w.a^ (dimi- 
natial. I t%dia, t In paper sa> is waiting to he 
asked. 

THE DOMINlO>s IN I'll |.. n.VlI'IHE, 

Sir Robert Roiden, the Prime Aljnister of 
(’aiiada, has been unbui flening himself to a 
Pr(‘ss r(‘presentati\e, and his eoncluding W'oi'ds 
are to the follov\ing eflei t - 

‘‘ (beat eonelusions touching the status of the 
dominions ol the Ejn[)iM* and thcii* censtitutional 
lelation (o eaiJi otlier vill arise after the 'vmo. 
Upon sueh questions it would be idle and un- 
desiijibie to dwell at jiresi'iit. \\ v do not iloubt 
that a satisfactory solution will be bmnd. Ibit 
in tiic menntinie tin* siipienie issue uf the war 
must be our (»nly concein. ’ 

STATISTICS or CIVJJ. AJeMT\fsTJtATI()\. 

The growth in the expenditure u}ioti eivil 
administration in India, during the ten years 
from 190:M90I to 1912-19i:{ is thus tahulatcd 
by the “ llomhay Chioiiiclo ” : 

I 9 (i;bt 1912 - ]J Percentage. 

MillioPH ot i^oiiiidti of IncreaKe, 


Police 

2-61 

4 o 2 

73 - J 8 

Medical 

0 61 

1*24 

103 2 

Scion tilio 

0 41 

0 ^6 

709 - 7 r> 

Political 

0 70 

1 0 ! 

■H -28 

General AdininiKtrution. 

1‘41 

1-94 

37 58 

Law Courts 

2 02 

2 64 

30’69 

Jails 

0*47 

0 60 

27 06 

Bduoation 

0-76 

2 38 

21316 


In spite of the increa.se on education observe 
“ India ” only half as much is still spent upon it 
as upon the police — with what indifferent re- 
sults tbe recent dacoity trails in the Punjab 
unmistakably show. 
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THE POONA REVA SADAN. 

The Poona Seva Sadan was started in January 

1909 under the guidanoe of Mrs. llairiabhai 
llanade and others on the lines of the Bomba}' 
Seva Sadan Society. On the occasion of the vasit 
of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
on the 27th August, a brief report of tlie work 
of the Seva Sadan was piescnted by the Hon. 
Gen. Secretary which shows a, veiy cheering 
progress of the institution. 

“ The progrcis.s which tliis institution has mjnlc, 
during the six ycais of its existence, is iinleed 
encouraging ar)rl is considered “ reinarkahle ” by 
Sir Richard Larnh. In place of tlie two elemen- 
tary classes op(‘ned at first with 20 students 
there ai’O now twcaity (“lasses to teach various 
branches of useful knowledge, wh’ch havc^ to day 
students ou their rolls, with a. daily attend- 
ance of about 1()8, that is about Gh percent. In 
all 700 women are admitted in the various 
classes of this institution from the beginning. 
The gradual growth of this mnnher will be found 
interesting. Taking tin? year to close in August, 
we find that in 1909, 01 women had joined, in 

1910 the number increased to 97, in 1911 to 107, 
in 1912 to :i02, in lOlJ to 402, in 1914 to 042 
and in August 1910 to 700.” 

The I'eport further give.s very entertaining classi- 
fications according to caste, age, years etc,, and it 
is throughout a locord of continued progres.s. 
There are neiu ly a dozen departments under 
distinct management and eacli one has been 
doing its quiet but by no means in.significant work 
with conspicuous success. I'his non-sectarian 
mission of love and service among women is in 
the words of the Y uvara j of Mysore supplying 
a real want ” and any pi^cuniary assistance will go 
a gi'efit way in sustaining this progressive 
institution. 

MAUA BOmiT SOCIETY. 

There was a large gathering at the opening of 
the new head -quarters of the Maha Bodhi Boiicty 
at 4-1, Oollege Scpiare, on September 8th. The 
pi*emises have been acquired for tlie Societ} by 
Rev. H. Dharrnapala and Mrs. Foster, an 
American lady, eacli paying half-of the purchase 
money. The idea is to have a place where all \vho 
desire may learn many of tlie admirable teachings 
of the Lord Buddha and hear the discourses on 
the Buddhist ethics, philosophy and psychology. 
Shortly before the opening ceremony, an image 


of the Lord Buddha and some sacred relics as 
well as the texts of the three Pitakas were 
brought in procession from 4(5, Baniapooker lane, 
and fittingly enshrined in the top floor of the 
new headquaters where Rev. Dharrnapala has 
also his permanent residence. A library of 
Buddhist books has been opened and will be 
gr.'idujilly enlarged. It is inton(^ed to have an 
Mppropfiate shrine lieie. It is also intended to 
liav(i social meeting but discussions on politics 
will he entiredy forbidden, and this rule will he 
strictly enfon‘ed. 

WUAT TFlli WAll HAS T ROVED. 

'Fo prevent future wars, that eminent sociolo- 
gi.<t, Dr. (Jharles \V. Eliot, thinks that Europe 
must have a “ comprehensive union or federation 
competent, to proc ure and keej) for Europt' pence 
through justice.*’ If .siich a union is not formed, 
Dr. Eliot can see nothing in the year’s to come 
except more war. Hero is a surnmaiy of wJiat 
h(^ eorisider.s the war has so far demonstrated 
(1) Mc^dei'ti industry and luxury do not cmise 
physical or m(»ral (h^teri oration which interfeie.s 
with lighting cajracity. (2) A run ies can he assem- 
bled and put into the field in effective condition 
in much shor ter time than had hc<ui thought pos- 
sible. (.'!) No single power can dominate otlior 
natioTis unless the other principal power’s agree 
to tlie domination. (4) The civilisation of the 
white race is to depend not on the supieme 
power of any one nation, hut on the peaceful 
development of many different nationalities. 
(5) Colonies in remote par ts of the world are not 
a source of .strength f.o a. European nation when 
at war’, unless that nation is .strong on the seas. 

DR. cook’s Dl.SAVPOlNTMKNT. 

Dr. Prederick A. Cook, w^ell known in connec- 
tion with Ids North J* 9 le Controversy with 
Captain I’eaiy, has received the iej:>ly to his 
reejuest to be ptjrmitted to c.arry out exploration 
works on the Frontier. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Cook and party, consisting of Dr, 
Thoinpoan, Zoologist, and Mr. A. Brooks, Photo- 
grapher, arrived in Calcutta from the Straits 
Settlement with the intention of trekking 
through Nepal to the Himalayas and there ex- 
plore in the neighbourhood of Mount Evorhsti 
Subsequently this scheme was modified to the 
Rscrmt of Kinchin junga. The Government of 
India have now stated that the “ party will not 
be allowed to climb the Himalaya Mountamft.|dii 
thiU time.” 
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THE LATE SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA. 

1« Tilli Mli. V. .S. SUI.NIVASA SA.STUJ. 


T was a sound iiis’tinct tha^ lod Sir Pl'orozoshah 
Molita to »•( jorti ollicial pi uluai it 
caijfU) to liuH. lie wouM no donlit have 
l)Oon :i luo^t s\i(M*(‘sst‘ul MU<1 distin^’‘uislnMl 
servant of tliL* <S-ovvn,ani| iii‘' i ountrs 

to tlK' ^voatcst OvliMit that, wa'- po^.-ilih- lo iili 
IinHan oirnaa!. l>ut nous talnnts and 

cxtraoidinai y pcisonalnv w ci t' 'p-a nliai 1> iittod 
foi (iuiinonco in non olhcial life, and IlioiVcan hu' 
no doubt now tint 11a*v roid«1 not have \i(‘ld(‘d to 
India half th<‘ biMiitit llioy iiiM* actually doin* if 
liicir po.'-scssoi had ( liOMjn to he .a tiud'^o of the 
Couit oi (Won a ATcnihci' ot llic lOwcutivc 
t'oiincil. Th(ici^ i j'cri.ain m)i I of. talent which, 
thou^di of hi^h (pi. d^1^, c(‘(|uii.‘o for its fulloot 

displ’iv a. pie oxi'>1tn'4 'M ini/ i1 ion, opportunities 
and tdiaij.icl > of <‘\(‘i cist' n'ady made, the di^<'ij> 
line of O'lt ddifhi d fhinij;s whali pi’ovides woih 
foi e\ery hour and cue laid fcojie For the benefi- 
cent iisc of a ut liOj it > Ollici* IS lie' most appio* 
[iriate de-^tiii) foi a jici -on endowed w’itli it. The 
»^itls of Sii i'liLTo/i^- hah wcuo of a different stain]). 
Tiie> couhl in a ^(3ine make their own environ nmiit. 
'riiiNiwn on tlu‘ trackless st^a of public life without 
chart or couijhss, Jie w'.a.s al>le in storm and in 
sunshine to steer clem of rocks and slioals, and 
though ho never roaclicil f.ho Jlajipy isles wdtich 
aro beyond Ininian ken, lu' must be reckoned 
amongst the great pioneer^ who made the voyage 
•(‘omparativoly safe for tln^ adventui-ous peojile to 
whom tho quest h.as irresistible attractions. No 
one in official bondage could Ivive given to tho City 
of Rombajj fifty years of uniiitoiTU])tod and di.s- 
inteiested service or .^liavo fought lepoateil 
battle^ or civic froedoiii and wrought such au' 
intimate connection between the fortunes of that 
city and his owm name as to compel an 
Anglo-Indian paper to write of him : “Tho Jlombiiy 
Corporation ie Sir Pherozeahah Mehta and Sir 
Pherozesbah Mehta is the Bombay OoT’pomtion." 
No ooe in official bondage could have kejit the 
westein presid^cy wit)^ the limits of modofti- 
tion and ^ British in tho 


troubled times tli.it followed t^O llboit Bill ortho 
Beng il Parcition, Tlu* poIitii*al school j*cprcsont- 
od by the liidim N itioiftil •( k;ngross has been 
moulded into its present sha])e liy firni’ minded 
■iml f.i! Slicing j).»t I iot a.iiong.^t whom ftom tlio 
l»|•glllnilJg Sn Pluu'o/esliah wa.-^ oiu" of the 
luo'-t inlliienlid an<l in later ye.irs almost the 
most inihu'jd j d. WJiee il \va< thieatonod with 
.li^ -ohiiion souKi veais igo, }in\ioiis ( 'ongressnien 
all over India looked b> liiiu almost insitinctively, 
.IS eliddieu ii, ji hoii-e migJit- to tladr f.itbm’ when 
tlu* wand howled outride and tho ruin hei^t on tho 
roof, jl a great ]>ity tli.it he Ins bci*n taken 
.uv.iy at this eiitie.d hour in the fortunes of Jndi.a 
when Ihu- fin.d [daec in the Ih'itish I0rii])ii*o is under 
.seiious cuUsidoralii'n, Hi'. umiv.il!i*il ]»o\vtT over 
lii- count] ym(‘ii ami Ids uiiujiK* pojifioii in tho 
non olheial w()i Id of I ndia j’t‘uderod his gooilwill 
and CO ojX'iMtioii so useful to tlie liiglu'st authori- 
ties Ih.n, it is no vv()mfei LoimI (hir/on and Lord 
Sydenham legretted to have hoeu de])rived of 
them fora lime. Of stiengtii of will .and courage 
of conviclion he h.ad more h\ far than the common 
share. 'I’hooO quaJita'es ]a’(»servod for liiin the 
reH|)oet ami liomage of his compatiiots o\on during 
the periods wJien he Ji.'ul apjiaiently lost his 
])opularitv. It iisod to be said even of his ablest 
])Crsonal foe.s that, wliatevri* they s])oke and wrote 
of him ordinarily, tluu'v address when face 
to face witli him was couched in accents of 
doferonce. Few could josisfc tho jioisuasiveneas 
.and versatility oF ]jis conversation or tlie clmmi 
and firiishod courti'sy of liis m.anners. at a 

meeting of the Subjects (Join mit tee of %e Con- 
gre.ss in Bomb.iy, .“i "(*ring a charge that used 
to bo brought again . fdm during successive years 
of initocratically provonling tho framing* of a 
constitution foi the great National Assembly, he 
asked a l^injab veteran Why did you nol cal! 
me to a(i(itunt there and then?** The %ld 'man 
answ^ored amidst l4^||ght,|)r that he had be^n 
cowed by Sit PLarozeshah*s personality. 

“ My ^rsonality I** he, looking smilihgly 
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round, “ how can 1 help it, gentlemen ?" TJie 
wrath of ^his assailants was turned away and 
nothing more was said on the subject at that 
sitting. Another picture of liirn that dwells in 
the memory relates to the famous Calcutta Con* 
gross of 1907, when the passions of a certain 
section of Bengalis had been worked up to a high 
pitch and chose the great Bombay autocrat as one 
of the victims of theurfury. When the Subjects 
Committee assembled, his forceful figure w^as 
seen on the daia,in proximity to tiiat of the I Vo 
sident. Young Bertgal thought that the Crand 
Old Mi\h was iju tlie shadow of n malignant 
planet, and ciicd out repeatedly : “ Down wath Sir 
Pherozeshah ! ’ Bub theie lie sat, calm and un- 
moved, with the unconcern of a lion until tlie 
execrations died down. lie exliihitcnl the 
same eomjiosure and sell command in the still 
more exciting scenes at Surat, llis ])ei sonality, 
imposing as it was, could not acconnt^entmdy foi 
hia vast inniionco. IVo}>le mot in him a person 
of matchless debating ])ow(‘r, mastei y of dc^tails 
which the ablest olllcials might C‘in v', and that 
overpow'ering iiittnest which earnest ali^ocacy 
commands when it is for unsoltish c.uiscs. J 
have watched him moie than once in the 
Legislative Council, always keen and on the 
alert for points of order and pioceduro, not slow 
to signify his approval oi disapprosal as speaker 
after speaker tiinu'd, as if by fawination, to whore 
he sat to (ind out uli.it impics.sion la* w.as pio 
ducing. Even the IVesi«leiit o( iTie (Vumcil was 
not altogether exenijit from his Intiu i up1 ions. 
On one occ.ision, when the Laud lli‘\onue .\d 
ministration of Hoinhay had Ikmui soMuidy criti- 
cised by the 11 on’ hi c Mr. ( J(><aild;is P.inKli, :in 
otliciitl memljei, who had been stung to tin* 
(piick, forgot hinisrlf so far as to say tliat the 
ryots wore becoming more and inoi*e contuma- 
cious because their fiiends and siqijioitors in the 
Council and outsidi' were inculcating habits of 
dishonesty. Wlien Sir Pheroze-hah’s tiiin came 
to speak, the scene in Council w^as worth seeing. 
Ho was obviously agitated, and wliile the house 
listened with tensi* feelings, went into the history 
of Bombay assessments and remissions, ^liowed 
how the (lovei-niTient of India had to iuteivene to 
rescue the ryot from the opjuessivenc.^s of the 
Bombay revenue odicinl, and wpfmd up fin .lly by 
raising his voice and exclaiming with a minatory 
gesture : “ As for incuk^ ling habits of dishonesty, 
I cast tlifi accu.sntion ba^k in the. teeth" of him 
who made it.” When)- J related the stoiy to 
‘Mr, Gokhale, he clap]»e(ihis hands in admiration 


and said: ‘Mhily Mehta could have done it; he 
never fails to rise to the occiision.” It was this 
manly outspokenness of ufteraneo and the tone 
of equality with the liighest in the land that 
came naturally to him, which liad sounded so un- 
familiar and so unseemly in the cars of an 
earlier generation of officials when fir.st Sir 
Phoiozeshah's voice wa.s heard in Ihe ^Im- 
perial Legislative Council in tlie last years 
of Lord Fllgiii and the first years of Loid 
Cur/.on. General Sir Henry Brackeiibury gave 
the Tiiomber from Bombay lofty and ])atronising 
a<lvico in the ap}>roved oflicial stCe, and Siy 
flam(*.s W’estland compluin(‘d of “the new ii|jPfit ** 
that had been introduced info t he ( 'onru'il. The* 
exjire.s.sion w.»s seized l>y the Lengal public wdio 
were ilelighted to find an Indian that could Stand 
up to exalted officials and tell ffiem unple.ising 
truths as man toman. A public H'tMq»tion was 
given to Inin in (\dcutti and an 'uldivss was 
quesriffnil in w}ii(‘li tlie pinasc flic new spii‘it ” 
figured prominen1;ly. 'riiis denionsti ation, re- 
markahlo as coming from the iidiahitants of 
C.ilcutta, w.'is inaiid) due to tlu‘ exertions of Mr, 
W. (k Ifiiimei joe, most gen non < of fiiends and 
stout-hearted of paf no^^. d'w ice afterwai'ds in 
Bombay Sir Phei o 'cslrtli wn? ffii^ leeipiont of 
addre.s.ses voted by Ihi ])uhli(‘ in ap[)i c(‘ia1 ion of his 
eminent son ices. Sucli striking recognition has 
fallen to the lot ol lew ]>nhlic workcis in India. 
A long i*aie<*r of fiftx ,V‘‘n lived in tli(‘ full glai*e of 
the }»uhlice)e could not hut filing Sii‘ IMiei a/.cshah 
now and tlien into cijllisiDii witli tlK)sc tliat wield 
the destinies i)f tli(» cnuuti \ . On such occasions 
Sir Plierozeshah did not Ifiiu li in his (fi4j(‘rmina- 
tion to withstand the policy and me isui’C', of olli- 
cials. The opposition which lie led to the nof.ori- 
ouK l^omfiay Ijind Be\cnuo I Jill of 1901 attracted 
a gieat deal of .attrition at the time because, 
aftei the failuie of a luToic effort to got tho 
consideration of the Bill ailjomned, lie and 
some of his followers, including Mr. Gokiinb?, 
left the Council meeting as a sort of demon- 
stration, declaring that they W'ould not, oven 
by their presence, particijiate in ||io onact- 
moni of so harmful aiid^o un])opiilar a measure. 
••Tn one of those fits of wrong-headednes.^ whioh 
at liMjipily rai'c inlervals possess the officialfc;^ l^e 
wa.s excluded from the jdace of piecedence thftt 
was his due on the occasion of the visit gf 
Their Imperial Majesties as Prince and Prince|UB 
of Wales, altliough lie find been elected President 
of the Bomba} Corporation foi fliC }e;ir expivs.s- 
ly‘ for the purpose of welcoming Their Ro}^l 
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llighnesses jis thfl foromost citizen of the fore- 
most city iu Jijdiji. Popular feeling was routed 
in an unusual degree, and the IJonibay (rovern- 
nicut saw tli© wisdom of jotraeing tJieir false 
step bolero it was too late. Another tinio certain 
high ollicials (>])enly joined a caucus whicli tried to 
keep Sir Pherozeshah out of the lloinbay (Jorpo- 
I’ation whoi*e, it was alleged, ho cxerciso<l an over- 
powering and unwholesoino doiniianjce. Once 
more a wave of popular indignation sw(‘[)t off Sir 
Pherozeshairs assailants, and he stood vindicated 
as the iatbei' and chanipio]i of the (Joi'poration. 
it was about this time that the centralising 
tendency of l.oi-d (Jnrzon irn[jused a standard time 
on all India,. Ibit tlie cities of (Calcutta and 
Ponibay in nndiscrinpnati ng opposition to every- 
thing that ein.\natt‘d from him, would have none> 
of it. Sir Pberozcsliaii stood out for Ijombay time 
and it is owing to liis uncoiiiproAnsing attitude, on 
the occasion tijat tlie visito?' to Ijombay still secs 
thenmnicip.il clock mci- ( 'lau ford Maikct show 
a time nmeb beliind tb.it ^\bich lie ol)‘«i‘i ves at \'ic- 
toria Tcrnnniis. Not w itlistjuiding these episodes, 
howe\'ei*, tiic European community of I loin bay, both 
olHci.al .and non-oilici.il, true to tlieir sportsman- 
like ((ualitms b.ue alw.i)s been generous in recog 
iiising Sir Plu'ro/rsbairs gii^at (pialities and emi- 
nent sei'vicos, and gi\’en due meed of gratituile 
and piai.se for lii.s unsweiving loyalty to the British 


connection, and liis powerful ajivocacy of 
the virtues of tlie Britisli Empire in critical 
times. Not the least remaik.able feature of 
Ids remarkable .aseondaiicy over the Hombay 
(yorpor:ition was its coni[»lete immunity from 
imputations of jobbery or per.sonal aggrandisement 
of any sort -an example of shilling jairity for all 
aspirants to distinction in Uie sphere of loc,al self- 
government. Jt is one of my most vivid and 
inspiring memories, tlie evident pride with which, 
in one of his conliding moods, ho told a small 
p.irty at his own tea- table that Thursday.s wore 
con.secrated to “ my Corporation.’* No fee, he 
said, could tempt him frbrn* Municipal business. 
Ho has been often compared by English friends 
to (diauiberkdn ami (Jladstone. One hesitates 
to as^clt where jiersonal knowledge fails. But 
there can lie no doubt Hir IMierozeshah was 
one ()1 the strongest, .and wisest men of his 
time, exercising ti [*oW(‘iful inJhience to noble and 
unsellish ends. India has recently sullered great 
losso.-. -(5anga i'r:m,itl V.irma, Satish (diandra 
B.inerj<‘e, (C)kbale, Sir Ibuiry Cotton , and now 
Sir Pbei-o/esliab Alcbta. Wlio next ( We cannot 
stay the liand of Di'ath. All we t;an do is to 
treasure the mtmiories of the great dead, 'to recall 
their virtues and so far as we may, benefit by 
their exainplo. 


GERMAN NATIONALISM. 

BY MU. STANLEY }'. MCE, l.C.S. 


^ HE idea of n.itionality is a phase in the 
or development of civilisation. The germ of 
it is to bo found in the savage desire for 
‘ mutual protection, co-opei atioii, and thedivi- 
fiion of labour in its most [iriinitive foi in. Each 
man had to hunt for his own fodd and 
it was found more convenient as well as 
more profitable to do this in bands. Then 
arose the necessity for organisation, for the 
settlement of disputes regarding property, con- 
nuj>ial rights, and other primitive matters and 
the Chief came into existence. Septs or clans 
soon found that their interests were self-centred, 
and conflicted with those of others, and this tend- 
ency became more marked ns time went on. Wars 
began ; divergencies of language appeared ; each 
tribe set up its own particular tutelary deity and 
so by degrees were formed nations on a small 


scale, eacli having its own interests, its own 
religion, its own language and its own territory. 

The story of Israel is a good illustration of the 
growth of a nation. Wo i^ed not accept as 
historical fact the legend that the nation owed 
its origin to twelve brothers, eleven of whom 
wore driven to Egypt by stress of famine to find 
there the rejected twelfth installed as Prime Min- 
ister. But the tribe as a tribe seems to have 
settled down in an alien country, where after a 
time they became discontented owing to civil and 
other disabilities and resolved to emigrate en rtiasse. 
They set their faces towards Asia, taking with 
them their trilral god Jahveh by whose, ^ help they 
trusted to bo able to overcome all opposition 
and they had arrived at their destink^i^ 

they naturally met with resistance from those 
whose land they wished to appropriate. They 
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succeeded ijowev^r in establishing themaolves, and 
they carried on tlioir tribal existence under 
warrior chief tain.s until »t Inst the idea of 
nationality took definite shape niid the tril>o 
became n monarchy under King Haul. Thence- 
forward the warrior as])ect of the king boeomes 
more bluiTed and he settles dou n to t.lie c aisolida 
tion of the country. •This continued in spite of 
the division of the ldng<k)ni and the clews 
remained a nation until the final destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus. 

AnJSient Greoco i.s an exanijdo of a loosely knit 
confederation of States, winch had ejtch its own 
constitution, an«l which were independent of one 
another, but wliich could unite for the common 
good of Ilell is when occasion demanded. Even 
during llie Persian war, the period of greatest 
peril, the Thel}i\ns gave assistance to tlie enemy 
and the Pelopponesians are .accused of abarnlon- 
ing Attic.i and of caring only for their own 
territory. Fifty years later tlie two leading 
States engaged in a loiig stiugglo for the 
suproinacydn Hellas. Sparta was victorious, only 
to succumb in later years to t-he lisiug po^ver of 
Thebes. These internal wai’s retarded the 
achieveiuont of true nationality, and it was not 
till much later that Greece leally hecaino a 
nation. 

England may be said to have started Iier 
national career from the reign of Edward the 
First. It is of course impossible to fix any pre- 
cise date for so indeterminate a thing a.s the 
birth of a nation and some people might prefer to 
date that birth from the Conf|uest. But the 
races which peopled England- -the conquering 
Normans and the conquered Saxons— were not as 
yet fused. The country was lield by the sword. 
Its development wii.s hindered by the cross- 
currents of the incessant wars in Kijuico, and 
these wars were, not national. Rather were 
they dynastic, in that they were the oflbrts of the 
different kings to maintain their claims to various 
possessions — in France, Norn^andy, Maine, Toura- 
ine and the rest — which they had acquired ns per' 
sonal appanages. The reign of Henry 111. was dis- 
tracted by internal quarrels, and Edward J, by 
turning his attention to Wales an(j,^<?otlaiid and by 
lotting Fmneo severely alone, perhaps even more 
by calling the first national Parliament, recognised 
the principle of nationality whole and entire 
within ihe boundaries which Nature Imd set. 
From that time on the wars became national. 
Edwaid III. and later Henry V. may liaVe based 
their Avar's on some shadowy dynastic claim to the 


Crown of France but they set out at the head of 
English armies and their vic^orioa wore the 
projierty of the whole nation. It may seem 
roin^aifkable that the union with Scotland was so 
long delayed seeing that the two kingdoms were 
enclosed witliin such definite natural boundaries. 
TJio explanation perhaps lies in the fivct that from 
the end of the l.*jl-h century up to the rise of the 
Tudors, England was cither at war with Scotland 
or was distracted alternately by continental 
wars and domestic revolutions. Scotland moreover 
was by tradition the ally* of France and the 
campaigns of Edwaid tiie I'Trst, Edward the 
Second, Jlonry tho Eighth and Edward the Sixth 
dill little to reconcile a proud people to union 
with England. The first dgfinito step towards tho 
go.ii was probably tho manirigo of Margaret 
Tudor to the Scottish king, and wo may admit 
that from tJio jloint oi view wo are comsideving 
tlie battlos of k'loddon and Pinkie wore mistakes. 
All thi'ougli tlie reign of Kliz iboth when England 
interfered very definitely in the a Ha irs of Scotland 
the policy was tending towards eventual union 
and a further step w.is taken wheii the Scotch 
handeil over Charles 1. to the English Ikirli-mient. 
By the aioiesidd mariiagc Jiiines became the 
lioir to tho English thioneandihe two kingdoms 
became united in the natural drdor of 
succe.s.sion. 

Eai'ly in the 17th century war bruke out 
between the (kiiifederacy of States iu Central 
Europe, of which Austria was tlien tho acknowledg- 
ed leadei', if not something more. The peace of 
Westphalia in 1048 resulted in tlie weakening of 
Austrians position and in a corresponding acces- 
sion of strength to the Protestant States of 
North-Central Europe. Among those who profit- 
ed by these conditions was tho insignificant Elec- 
torate of Brandonliurg, which about 50 years latOr 
under the guidance of two capable rulers began 
that upward c.ai'oor that ha.s culminated in » the 
present German Empire. About the* middle of 
the 1 8th century at the close of the Seven 
Years’ \7ar by the Peace of Ilubortsburg 
Prussia had obtained a definite and established 
position among the nations of Europe and woe 
henceforth irulependeut of Austria. As yet there 
was no coiiqilete ii.atioriahty. The disastoi^ bf 
1806 [wohahiy retarded the realisation of thU 
ideal but on the other hand they served to bring 
into greater prominence the need for unity among 
the Gernian-speaking States. A patient develop- 
ment of the Prussian rei^ouroos combined with^a 
strong personality and an unscrupulous policy 
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led to the Buccessful wars of the tixtierf and in 
1871 or just abo^ut a century after FieJorick had 
secured his position in Europe Germany be('4Uio 
a nation. 

We must here remark a very important difler- 
once between this Goianan nationality and that 
of othei pnnjdes. We have seen tint the 

centripetal forco.s are mainly four : connminity of 
interests, community of rehj^ion, a common 
language and natural boundaries. (If thc.sc four 
only one or at most two - a common langu.ige 
and community of * intcie.sts — .n o tu be found 
in the German scheme. All Houtli Germany 
is Roman (.^ltholic aud though io tin se 
days the inlkienci of )*elig:on a: a factoj* in 
nationality h.is in the pm jorit;y of ca.sc.s decidedly 
grown weaker, \et it still counts for souk- thing. 
The nntural boiindaiuss arc \cr_y i'ch iinitc imly 
on the side of r’jaucc. is thcic a* imtmal li.nricr 
in the Rhino: a.nd even that vivi;r docs nolj 
belong wholly to (bu many. No road jushnent 
of boundaries Vrill saivc to i.>un<l oil Gcimahy 
into a (iompact wliole wiLhout violating tiio more 
* important considerations of race ami iangu igo.’ 

It is in just these two vital factors, the com- 
munity of race jmd the community of i mgu.'igc, tint 
the Gorman national i<lefi fails of complete 
realisation, la Italy the uicdia'val Siates 
disajjpoarod at the time of the ‘ Risorgimento’, 
and coa.sed to exist as separate entitie-?. 

Venice, Genoa, Piedmont and Xa]des became 
parts of the Italian kingdom in the same sense 
that Provence and Normandy are now parts of 
Franco. This process is not complete in Germany. 
Ft is true that Prussia has absorbed Hanover, 
Hrunswick, the Rhine provinces and Westphalia, 
not to mention Silesia and Schleswig" ilolstein but 
Saxony, Wurtemburg and Bavaria still remain as 
semi-independent States and we are told that they 
bitterly resent the interference of Prussia in 
matters where such interference is not warranted 
by the constitution. We have even hoard tales, 
tvhich may not be true but are at least probable, 
how the Saxons were anxoius to proclaim that* 
they were not Prussians, .and how they complained 
of bein^ forced to play the part of Uriah by their ^ 
Prussian masters, Could that h.ippen in a nation 
which was in heart and soul ‘one and indivisible 
Oanoyou imagine a Scotchman compHining that 
he was sacrificod in order to nurtfe his English 
comrades, or a Breton soldier hinting that he was 
always in the post. of dHiiger while the legimonts 
of Normandy were held back in safety ? Xhi^is 
not to say that Saxony and Bavaria are not 


heiirt and soul in the war : tlioy have j^uoved that 
again and again both in Fnmce aiul in Russia, 
but the rift in the political scheme nevortholess 
remains, small ihough it may bo, .and we need not 
be surprised if we Find that Ihus.'^ia after the war 
bends all her energies to reducing to a minimum 
or to aboli.shing ^.altogether the mo.asuie of in- 
dependence which those States now enjoy. 

Jt is again a matter of pregnant suggo.stion 
that the present German Empire does not contain 
all the (joi’iii.an-spe.aking peoples. After tlio 
Diuish war — S.adowji : aft(‘r tlie EiiropeAi \N.ar 
what is there to prevent (Jermany from turning 
stud rending her loy.al Ally, wlion time has given 
her st length to start afresh on a new military 
enUTpiise ^ Knowing what wo know of Pan- 
*(iev»nan m;piratiuiis and of German diplomacy, 
it i.^ Min‘ly not too much to prophesy that 
siaaier oi laler, ;uid sooner rather than later 
Austiia as distingui.slicd from Hungary will he- 
conn*, not an oiitl}iirir pioviriee, hut an integral 
]Mi t of Oc' uiany. 

Here we (‘ome to tin* peculiar psychology of tlio 
Germ.an corKa‘piion of n:itn>n!dit,y. Some writers 
have pointed out th.it the glory of Gerin.any and 
her un mouse superioiity, military, social, moral 
and intellectual, over all other n.ations in Euro[)e 
is so dinned into the cars of school-children that 
it ha.s almost bocomo a part of tho curriculum. 
From this they have deduced a certain nervous- 
ness regarding the • national position. The 
Germans, they think, are not (piite sure of them- 
selves, for there is no need in England or Fmneo 
to cultivate patriotism artificially. Other inter- 
]>retations are equally plausible. Tho Germans 
appear to be genuinely imbued with a certain 
national pride, which coujded with a most amazing 
inability to appreciate tho point ©f view of other 
people, has led them to the belief that they aie 
the chosen race of the earth, compared with 
whom all others simply da not count. This is 
their creed, and with characteristic thoroughness, 
mechanical though it be, they inculcate it in 
season and out of season. 

There are Wo considerations which ' particu- 
larly distinguish the German conception of 
nationality from all other conceptions. The first 
is the docL'ino that the State is everything and 
the individual Tiotliing. All nations feel this to 
somo extent. Hundreds of thousands in Fiance, 
in England, in Russia, and one may say. aU over 
tlj^e world have given up lives, wealth and leisure 
io ser\^ the State in this great ^waiv Even in 
peace every one recognise consciously or spb- 
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consciously, that obedience to and order is 
essential if the State is to maiutaiu a corporate 
life and is not to descend into mere chaos. But 
it is only in Germany that this dot^tiino is carried 
to its extreme liuiits ; it is only there that the 
citizens live by regulated code and tliab the army, 
on which the whole fabric of tJie State ulti- 
mately rests, is pr;ictically ‘immune fiom the 
penalties for civil oilences. The pco])le, as 
a recent French writer lia.s aptly and tersely 
said, 86 /ait esdniie, (ifin iht <h rtniir Lt/raa , and 
again* Us aoceptmt d'etre che,\ en.r pour 

ctre les mattrvs chez lea mUres, This d(»ctrine 
owed its origin to ^Veileihlv tlic (heat and it is 
only fair to remember that in his time it was not 
inappropriate IhaisMa was then struggling, hist 
for recognition and later for existerieo. At war 
with the much gieater powei of Au'^ti ia, and 
with the undeveloped hut still formidable power 
of Russia, with an enemy ra\ aging the country 
and Occupying Berlin, it was natural to rally the 
forces of the eountry, «\'eti to the extent of 
dragoonuig the population. Kivdorick moreover 
had inherited the idea from liis lathej', wlio had 
subordinated everything to the army. Be this 
as it may, the conception took root and Jlounsh- 
ed : it is now no longer so much a (pnnstion of 
the defence of the Fatherland a.s of menace to 
others, but the goal has been re^Ached at the 
sacrifice of individuality. Prus.sia is in the hands 
of the drill-sergeant. 

And superirn posed upon this is tlie cgiegious 
fancy of the .superiority of everything Gorman. 
Wir sind. das Salz der ljrdi\ exclaimed the 
Kaiser, ‘ W'^e aie the salt of tiie eaith,’ and the 
sentiment has been echoed in words and acts 
inniitnorahle. ' There is hut one law and that is 
mine,’ he said on another occasion, which 
phrase expanded in terms of German thougifc 
becomes ; ‘ There is but one law on the earth and 
that is the Gorman law.’ Jt has been remarked 
by a German writer that no otlior country arro- 
gates to itself a special hiand of virtue or of 
civilisation : it is only in Germany that we find 
such expressions as dentsche Treiw or dsutsche 
Kuitur, In India oiie sometimes hoar’s the phrase 
* British justice.’ It is doubtful if this is of Bri- 
tish manufacture and it is certainly not current in 
England. The English do not cl’iim a monopoly 
of justice : the most that they claim is that a love 
of fair play has been inculcated in every game 
which boys play at school and that this has be- 
come some sort and quite tipart from anfy com- 
parwou with other nations a national character- 


istic. This is something quite difteront from the 
Gernnn conceptioii. The words ileutscha Tre\ie^ 
dmtsche Kidlar, imply and are meant to imply 
that German loyalty and Gorman civilisation are 
tianscendeiitly superior to those of any other 
nation. IMore romarkahle still is the claim to a 
special God, anser alte deittsche (Jott. This God 
is not the God of Gliristianity, neither is he 
Allah nor Sri Krishna : ho appears to be more 
akin to ffahveh, whom the israelitos considered 
to ho immeasuiahly above the gods of 
the iieathen Moloch and 'Gheiiiosh and Baal. 
In character he is not urjiiko Thor, the 
war-god of old Scandinavia, but ho seems to lack 
the more pleasing (pialities of the lattor. 

t)ne miglit jiaidon sueli*extravaganeos as being 
duo to the n.Ltural intoxic.ilion of (Germany after 
the victories ol 18()0 and 1870, and still more in 
vitnv of her })lK'non»ejia,l siure^s, wljicli l)a.s raised 
her to the iii st rank in matter s military, naval, 
aiul commercial. Still loss are wc concei’netl to 
deny the debt wliicli ICurope owes to Irer. The 
irrusic of Ik’cthqven aiid Sclinmann, the philo- 
sophy of Kar^tiind Hegel, the poetry, of Goethe ' 
and llciias the ivsoarchcs of Koch and Strauss 
and Mommsen are giftS' which (ierinany has 
given to the wor hi, and she has every reason to 
he proud of them just as other nations may ho 
proud that thty liave given Slrakespeare and 
Dante ami Cervantes, Xevvton and Pasteur, 
Velasquez and Titian. ^Vlrat we cannot pardon is 
the ruthless logic which has translated these 
doctrane.s into acts of fieKihsh cruelty and un- 
painilleled vandalism. A German genei’al is reported 
to have said that all the cathedrals in Europe are 
less valmihle than the gr ave of a single Gorman 
soldier. 

Jt is not dillicnlt to follow the steps in 
the iirgumeir((. The fou^idation of the whole 
structure is the gos[)el of force — of force 
implacable and urri)itying. The very .vices 
of the strong become virtues : all things are 
forgiven to them by reason of their strength. * 
The virtues of the weak become vices or at 
least food for laughter: they are guilty of 
«the unpardonable sin of being weak. This is 
apparent in every relation within the State of 
Prussia, in the relation of men to women, in" the 
relation of the army to civilians, in the relation 
of the individual to the State, and finally, in the 
relation of tlio Reichstag to the Emperor and his * 
Chancellor. Next, as w^e have seen, the German 
soldier, whose very giave is more precious than 
the splendid monuments of architecture and of 
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history, (always provided that they do not happen 
to be German) is Jess than nothing in comparison 
with tlie State, more carrion to be flung upon the 
nearest dunghill, if tlie State should so will. 
Finally, Germany is so supreme among the nations 
. that all others count but as dust and ashes: if 
thoy will not bend to the Gornifui will tliey must 
be broken. The Kaiser’s heart hied for ruined 
Belgium : j>erhapK he did feol a passing i)aijg. So 
might the sportsman feol, who watches tlic death 
pangs of the victim of his gun. But Belgium had 
committed the unpardonable sin of being weak : 
and the unspeakable folly of defending iierself. 
What wonder' then that ili<‘ eotinti-y was full of 
blood - full of the tortui e.s of ummi, of tlie rape of 
women, of the nmidcM* of little children, wliile 
Thor stood with hi.s lia.mmei', the ernlilein of bnite 
force above the i nins of smoking I jouvain ? Wh.at 
wonder- that German sailors laughed at the 
struggling A’ietims of tlie Fidaht. ? Was it not 
siiilicient that they wm-e helpless ^ Sa}' what yoy 
will, of the lieentiousness of th(? soldiery, all the 
blood wantonly shed in this w.ii- calls for venge- 
ance not upon them but upon thosr^ who have 
luado them wlrat they are. The logic of the (Teed 
of force has pi-oduced its inevitable I’esults. 

At the beginning oT this ])a]»er an ntternjit 
was made to shew by tlrr-ee dillei’ent examples 
how a truly national life comes into being. .TsimcI 
was lurvei' strong enough to impose lier will on 
the surrounding nations in spite of her* i^eligious 
fanaticism. Greece pl.inted a few colonies but 
was alre.ady decadent when full nation.ality was 
realised. Englai.d bec-.une a nation only wlien 
sJie shr.MTik witJiin Jierself, and her- expansion 
began ^vlion liei- national life had grown to its 
full statui-e. No nation has ever arrogated to 
itself the claim to impose on the world what it 
calls its own superior civilisation by r ight of con- 
quest. It may bo that the Arabs and tJie Spaniards 


extended their Ernjiiic as far as they could, but 
they, the Arabs almost wholly^ apd the Spaniards 
very largely, acted under the impulse of religious 
fanaticism. There is no eviilence that the 
Romans over tried to stretch the races they con- 
quered on a Roman bed of Procrustes, that they 
over forced a subject people to bo more Roman 
than they chose, to be. And what of the 
British Empire ? Are the Maoris English or the 
Basutos ? or the tribes of East Africa ? Surely we 
know better', we in India where religious neutra- 
lity !s the very foundation of the State and where 
Hindus cease to be Hindus and Mussulmans 
Mus.siilmans only in so far as they themselves 
rai'c to depart from their ancient customs. The 
Germ. in plan is very diirorent. We forsooth are 
to be for(M‘(l to .adopt lier precaous Kultiir : we 
are to abolish our customs and obliterate out* 
languiige- \sc are to wor.sliip fier ‘old (ih)d ’ and 
all .subject to the coiidition tliat w’o everlastingly 
do hom.igo to tlie Geimian Superman. This is 
not the I'cligion of humanity : it is the creed of 
a nai row and egotistica’l nationalism. 

Imleed, it is to be feared that this Wear Avill do 
gni\a' injui'y to national morality. If diplomacy 
is' to mean lies, if honourable warfare is to mean 
poi.son .and murder, if peaceful towns are to be 
irlowii to atoms in tlie namo of Thoi', serious men 
ar*i asking if we can alibrd to hold to our ancient 
code of honour without revision. For this is no 
mere rht'tni ical (loiu'ish ; it is jd.ain unvarnished 
fact. FenisrUhov! nher cillcfi and Xoth kennt 
Mu d hol (Necessity knows no law) are the rags 
uith whicli Gei-many has tried to cover the naked- 
ness of her nietliods on which all the world cries 
shame The teiYqitalion to adopt tIio.se methods, 
if only in .solf-<lefence or even by way of repihal, 
is vtay great, but our honour is still untarnished 
and by God’s grace we shall keep it so until the 
end. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY COTTON. 

BY THE EDl l'OH. 


AST month we had to perform the painful 
duty of chronicling the death of Mr.^ 
James Keir Hardio, the distingui.shed 
Labour Leader^ and a warm, sincere and 
strenuous advocate of the cause of the Indian 
people. This time it is our misfortune to refer 
to the passing away of Sir Henry Cotton whose 
name, it may be said without exaggeration, is a 
household woi*d throughout India. Jle was, ®tp 


borrow his own expression, a hereditary tnember 
of tlm Indian administration, and he represented 
a practically continuous service in this country 
(*xtending over five generations, “ a distinction 
almo.st unique of which any man might be 
proud.” Puring his long and useful career as a 
civil servant of this country, he acted on the prin- 
ciple scarcely recognised, and forgotten in many 
cases dven when remembered, that the members 
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of the Indian Civil Service — ‘‘the most diRtinguish- 
ed service in the world’^ — were in India to serve llio 
people os tlfeir servants and not dominate over them 
as their masters. Deriving his political inspira- 
tion chiefly from two of the truest j-eprosonta- 
tires of British Justice and Freedom, Burke and 
Briglit, and following in tho every-day work of 
Indian administrsition the teachings of his 
“ political Gara,'' the. Marquis of Ripon, ho dis- 
played throughout his odicial career a tender 
solicitude for tho welfare of tho people committed 
to his charge. “Tho polic}^ of the future — wliifdi 
is based alike on the duty of England and ou the 
need of India, on tho devotion which is due from 
a strong tuition to weak .and subject people — 
must be a jjolicij of national pelf- sac volaiifaty 
restitation and disinterested ni >deraiion.’* 'Flioso lire 
Sir Vlenry Cotton’s own words and they \vri*e 
tho keynote of his career in India and of his 
subsequent caroer in England as .a memlwr of the 
House of fJoiiimonsin which his voice was heard on 
behalf of tho weak and tho oppressoil. With such 
a noble and sincere conviction so strongly and 
firmly implanted in his mind, he did everything 
in his power to advance the interc.sts of ilio Indian 
peojile and to uphold theur cause in spite of 
Anglo-Indian liatred and of tho ridicule and 
calumny lieaped on his Ik'juI. llimscdf a great 
lover of freedom .and }uogn‘Ss, lie acted tliroughoiit 
believing that “ he best promo! es the interests of 
a Government desiiing righteousness, when he is 
in active sympatlsy witli the peoptc and rs doing 
his best to make tliem h5ip}»y and contented.” 

To him tlio i«le i of l egarding India a.s f\ field 
for “ bureaucr;itic inorifipoJy and commercial ex- 
ploitation was abhorrent. He was, in tlie 
words of tlie greatest and tho noblest living 
representative of the Indian Civil Service — 
tho venerable Sir William AVcddcrhuin — “ a 
true patriot, seeking to enforce the prin- 
ciples of British justice ami toleiution and to give 
oliect to the solemn a.ssur.ances contained in acts 
of Parliament and in the gracious Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria and Her succesfiors.” Accord- 
ing to Sir Henry Cotton, the one groat ideal of 
British rule in this country — “tho sublimor 
function of Imperial dominion” --was “ to weld 
the varying I’aces tinder our sway into one great 
Empire, broad -based upon the people's will, to 
Ian the glowing embers of tlieir national exist- 
ence,’ to wait upon, fostci’ and protect their 
instinctive tendencies.” He welcomed,; therefore, 
every movement in this country which tended to 
unification and conBolidation. He gave his thearty 
sympathy to the Congress movement, presided at 


one of its sessions, because tlie organisation ivas a 
national one and its members were “ working 
togetlier in the formation of a. national movement 
with common sentiments of intoi'bsts and patriot- 
ism,” and “ tho different raco.s, the numberless 
classes and creeds of India are to be welded toge- 
iheiv" iloro is his ideal of India’s future: 

Autonomy is tho koynoto of England’s true relations 
with hm* groat Colouies. it is tho key no to als'o of 
India's destiny, it is nioie than this : it is the destiny 
of the world. The tendcniw of Kmpiro in tiro cavilised 
world is in the direction of compact autonomous S'ates 
which are federated together and attached by coruinou- 
motives and self-inierost to a central power. Vou have 
already local Jegislaluros, in which a certain measure of 
representation lias been granted to tho Indian people. 
In the cautious and gradual development of ropresont- 
ation, in the iricr.^aRO of your power and influence in 
India itself, involving the iiltimuto Oxteohion of auto- 
iioiu}, wo shtill find tho iippiTipriutc and niitural prise 
and iogitimato goal for Indian aspirations It was tho 
dream of John Bright, and ho indulged in no mere 
mystic prophecy •wJion he foresan that India would 
fulfil her ulLimklo destJiues by a procoKs of evolution, 
out «f which she would emerge, not through force or 
violence as an indopendent State, or torn from the 
Mother Country, or abandoned to Ragland’s enemies, 
but as a fodorati d portion of tlic dominion of tho great 
British Kmpiio. Tho idt ul of an Indian patriot is the 
establishment of a fodciation of - free and separate 
State*, tJielJoitcd Sratos ol India, placed on a fraforne) 
footing with the Self-governing Colonies, each with 
its own local autoiion'.y, cemooted together urrdor tho 
a'gis of Oront Britain. This is a forecast of a future, 
dim and distant though it he, the gradual realisation of 
which it is tlio privih-go of (lovornmcnt to regulate, and 
the aim and hope ami ni.j>iralion of tho Indian people 
to attain. 

Sir Ilonry w:is mo.-t ai).\iou.'< that this ideal of 
India's future nnd tlie uceesMiiy jirocof-s of recon- 
.strnction should nlwuys he before oui‘ 03 0s and 
before tho 0}(3.s of tJie nul hoiities in England and 
India. It was often his misfortune to complain 
bitterly about the unsympathetic attitude of 
AnglO'Indinus here and of their representatives 
in England against any step taken to lift the 
Indian peojilc above tho level of tho ruled. It is 
reall}'^ pathetic to contemplate tho passing away of 
a great Indian administrator who lived and 
laboured for a brighter future for tho people of 
India almost at the time when, as a result of 
tho great part played by India in the groat 
world -sti-uggle that is now going on, we 
hear it rojieatcdly dinned into our nars that the 
British angle of vision towards India has change 
ed, that “ the colonies arc extending an open 
hand of binding finendship to us ” and when a 
great and responsible iiiinister of tho Crown is 
anxious to make the people of feel that 

they are “ conscious members of a living partner* 
ship al} over the world under the same flag/* 

- 



German Atrocities from German Evidence 

BY MU. G. K. NAUIMAN. 


T irt easy to imagine the stnt-o of fuiy of our 
4 ♦ tt soldiers when you see the villiiges that have 
1 been destroyed. Tinoc is not one house 
left undo mailed. All oataliles nre requisi- 
tioned by the individii-d soldi^iv. have seen 

heaps of dead men and women who have Iteen 
executed after trial. Jn some villages which had 
already been deserted dogs l.ay chained without 
food and over them were houses oti fire. 

Ilut alongside of the jiistiflihle fujy of our sol- 
diers there is also sheer vandalism . 1 he irdiabitants 

saddened me. If they use irnfair weapotis after 
all they are but dcftiiiding their country. Tlie 
atrocitio.s tliat they are guilty of are avenged in a 
savage manner. M atiUUHiU c/‘ Ute wounded is iht 
order of the d<t)/d 

The above* passage was written by a German, 
soldier. It forms part of his oflic.ial diary. It is 
not a recoitl prodm.'d by any committee of en 
(juiry. It is the s])ontaneous trutli recorded by 
a seasoned fighter, who could boaj* the horrors 
inflicted by his own countiy no more, unmovtd. 

From time to time a number of 1)ooks have 
been written and reports .signed by men of cro<lit 
have been circulated regaiding the unnecessary'’ 
siaiighter of unman hcangs, violation ollered to 
women and the holocaust of cliildj’en committed 
by the Germans, lint these documents coming 
as they did from the side of the Allies, from the 
Hriti.sh, from the French, the Helgians, the 
Serbians, .and the Ru.ssia.ns, some of us may bo 
excused if they evince sce])ticism regarding their 
authenticity. In a war, after all, the best judges 
are the neptrals. And just as in a law-court 
whatever the social position of a witness the 
judge receivi’S with nn open niind his sworn tes- 
timony, in the same way we eunnot he expected 
to accept without reserve and unciitically all that 
is served up to us fi’orn England and more 
©.specially the continent. But here is testimony 
which is really staggering. The professors of 
College d© France have hit upon a inavvelloiis 
device to bring truth home to the neutrals. They 
have left aside all records except the written 
words of the Germans themselves. They have 
examined the diaries of the German prisoners, 
ofHoers as well as men. And they have produced 
the text along with a faithful rendering of some 
of the most iimriminating of passages. We are 
really at a loss to imagine :that a more convincing 
proof can possibly be adduced of the inhuman 
criminliiHty of the Teutons* ' 
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it will be asked if the Germans hav’e nothing 
to say ngainst this ovcrwdielming ovidenco. The 
Germans have had their say and what they had to 
say .and what they h.ad said are more condemnatory 
than if they had admitted tkeir brutal guilt. A 
solitary German journal, called the “ Norddentsche 
Allgomeine /eitung'', has stood up on behalf of 
the Fatherland. The defence put forwar<l is a 
melancholy exhibition of German intellectuahiy. 
It quarrels with a phrase Inu e and a passage there 
in the tratislations made by the French and the 
Englisli ! I'hus the genuineness of the diaries is 
admittod, thus the charge.s made in the.se com- 
.munications are accepted, and tJuis Ave have 
Germany convicted out of the month of the Gor- 
mans tbemsolvcs. 

tieve is another passfigo : - - 

Our adversary liad hravoly. We had to 

oontnnd with picked men. They let us get within 30 
even 10 motroR of them — too ne^r ; and armii thrown 
away ill quantities show thnt they had tried to run. At 
the entry into the scrcon of branches there they lay 
groaning and crying for ipiarter. Jiut whether ivotmtled 
slhjhlly or severely fhe brave Fusiliers' spared their 
couutry the cost of caring for many enemies. 

Here is admission that the wounded were put 
to death in cold blood. 

J^rivato Halbert Delfosse makes the following 
cnti’y in his diary : — 

In the forest of bt. Remy, 4th or .5th Boptember, saw 
a fine cow and calf doxtroyed and once mere corpses of 
Frenchmen frightfully mutilated. 

Lcsb it be .stated that these were nets of indivi- 
dual soldiers wdiofio fury at the action of Belgian 
civilians had put them beyond self-control, av© 
cite an cw dei’ bf the day given on the 2Gth Auguftt 
by no le.s.s a personage than a general. 

General Sbeuger commanding the .58th German 
Brigade directs Jiis troops : — 

After tO'dttv no more prisonors will be'eakon. All 
prisoners are to be killed, an rferf with or without 
arms are to be killed. Even prisoners already jgrouped 
in convoys are to be killed. Let not a single living 
enemy remain behind us. 

This verily surpasses iJhe sanguinary eruptions 
of the Huns. Historians will be’ hard put to it 
to produce a parallel even from the blood-stained 
pages appertaining to Chonghiz Khan or Tamer- 
lane. 

^%.nother private . of the 12th Infantry 
Reserve^ifl compelled to note : — 

Unfartunatoly 1 am abliged to mention, eometbrng 
Wliioh ought never to have happened^ but there ate even 
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in our army ruilians who are no longer men, Hwine to 
wixom nothing is si^ared. One of them entered a sacristy 
that was locked, in which was the IMessed Su-orament. 
Out of respect a Protestant avoided sleeping there. He 
polluted the place with his excrements. How can there 
be Huoh beings ? Last night •' v.>uv of the L'lndwchr, a 
man of 35 and a married man tucd r.o rape the daughter 
of a man in whose house he had been quartered and she 
was a child. As the father tried to interpose he kept 
th^ point of the bayonet on the man's breast. 

A German soldier wdio no doubt was .superior 
to his follows and who liad still some glimmering 
of a soldier’s conscience is overwhelmed with 
sViame at the behaviour of liis brutnl comp.anions. 
He belonged to the GGlsfc Infantry of tlio Land- 
wehr. He makes tlio .following remarks in his 
day book: — 

They did not behave like soldiers but like common 
thieves, highwaymen, and robbers and are a dis^vuce to 
our regiineut itnd our m my. 

A non-commissioned oiheor Jlernum Levith 
makes the following confession • 

The enemy had kept the village of Hievro and the 
skirts of the wood. The thj/’d company advanced in 
the first lino. Wc carried the village and pWaijni und 
hur7it nforly nil Ihf* hou»f8. 

Here is rofinement of cruelty : 

Wo had arrested three civilians .and suddenly a good 
idea struck me. We placed them on chairs and made 
them understand that they mu*»t go and sit on them in 
the middle of the street. One side entreaties, and the 
other blows from the butt end of a gun. One gets 
terribly hardened after a while. At last they 
seated outside in the street. 1 do not know how many 
prayers of anguish tlmy said ; but they kept their hands 
tightly edasped all the time ; T pitied them ; but the 
device worked iiiuuediatcly. 

There is ])lenty of evidence of conipunet.ion 
There is evidence that the Germans who had 
perpetrated all the brutalities were aware of what 
they Avere doing. Thei e is proof positive that 
the crimes were not committed in the heat of an 
excited moment. There is ample evidence to 
establish that the brutalities were deliberately 
planned and th.at the horrors were committed .as 
part of a sanguin.nry programme. We read in 
one of thefe'e German diaries : — 

300 of tho inhabitants were shot and the survivors 
were requisitioned as grave diggers You should have 
seen the women at this moment. But you cannot do 
otherwise. During our majoh on WeilJet things went 
better. The inhabitants who wished^ to leave could do 
so and go wherever they liked. But anyone who fired 
wai shot. When we left Owele shots were fired. But* 
there women and everything were fired on. 

Killing of women waa no accident and certain- 
ly wa» not exceptional. Another of the above 
warriors of the Kaiser who little dreamt that his 
own records were to be exposed in the enemy 
country to the gaze of thousands assures us : — 


A scout from Marburg having placed three women 
one behind the other brought them all down with one 
shot. 

After describing tho horrors and brutalities 
really unspeakable and too atrocious to bo set 
down in print, another German state.s ; — 

In thin way we dcKtroyecl eight houf.oN with their in- - 
mates. In one of them two men with their wives and a 
girl of IS were bayoneltod, Tho little one almost un- 
nerved me, BO innocorit was Ium* exprosKion. But it was 
impossible to ehc< It tho crowd ho excited were they, 
for in such moments you aie no longer men but wild 
beasts. 

Maishal Huron Von Der GoJdz }k0.sted in Hnis- 
seds the following prochinmtion : - 

In future all persons near the spot where such 
acts have taken place (dcHtruetion of railway linos or 
telegraph wireK) no matter whether guilty or not shall 
bo piinisho<l witliout mercy. 

Private Philip of tho 1st hsittalion of tho 
ITHth rogiment'states ■ 

* In the evening at 10 o’clock the first battallion of the 
I78th Regiment wont, down to tho village that had been 
burnt to the north of D<nant. At tho entruneo ot the 
village there lay fifty dead bodieM hfcrewn on Iho road. 
They had been shot ior liaving (Ired on our troops from 
ftmhu‘<h. In tho course of the night many others were 
shot in tho KM me way ro that wc could count more 
than 200. The Avomon and children Avere obliged to 
\cateh the horrible scene. We then ate our rice in the 
midst cf the corpHCH for we Jiod not tasted food since 
moi ning. 

The Ficiich })rofcssor.s uro ut pci ns to quote 
whole pnssftges mid not to wrest sentences from 
their context. Their object i.s to show truth 
and tho Avhole tiutli. It c.annot ho 

denieil that some of tho civilimis took up arms 
.ngMinst tlio Giunmns. It cjinnot V)o denied 
that tho invadijig anny Avns h.ampered 
in other w.i}s by the eiviliuri ]io[»u]ation. 
Hut thoro is .»imple provision miftle in the 
Jlngue Conventions to meet evoiyone of tho.se 
exigencies uccording to tho dictutes of humanity. 
The transgressions by civilians against militixry 
authorities have been cureful ly considered' and 
tlie penalties to hi* nw^arded finally fixed and what 
is most to our purpose, the repTosentatives of the 
Kaiser have sot their hands to these solemn 
documents. 

A Baxon oJiioer describes the burning of a 
pretty little village in the Ardennes, a village 
which was “ innocent of any crime ” : — 

1 wan told abyoliat had fallen off hia machine and that 
in doing ao hia gun had gone ufT. So they fired in hia 
direotion. Thereupon ^ the male inhabitants were simply 
consigned to the flames.’ It is to bo hoped that auoh 
atrocities will not be repeated. 

A little further on wo read ; — 
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W« got into the property of a welUto dcf inhabitant 
and wo ocoupied the houbo. Through a luimbor of 
rooms we reached tho throahold. It w«ih the body of 
the owner that lay on the floor, inside our men were 
destroying erorvthing like vandals. Every corner was 
searched. (3ut<»ide in the country tlio sight of the 
villagers who had been shot deiios all description. The 
volley had almost decapitated some of them. 

When we reail these descriptions it reijuiros an 
effort to call back to mind tlie fact that the state- 
merits made are not by any of the Allies, hut 
by the German troop.s. The German soldiers 
>vere viebim.^ not only of hlood-thirstiness hut of 
lust and greed of a Uivolting ordt^r ■ *- 

Every house had been searched to tiio Kinaileet 
oorner, and tho inhabitantH dragged from their hiding 
places. The men were shot, the women and children 
shut up in convents from which some shots were firod. 
Conseijuently the con verity ijm to bo burnt, it can bo 
ransomed, howe\er, on th« surrender of the guilty and 
tbo payment of franos. 

Blood -cm dling, huvvc\(*r, as tlieftc records aic. 
they are not tin* nadii of the (lennan .^ inhuman- 
ities. 

After all, th<* inllictions were conlined to parts 
^)f France and Belgium. 'J'he ai-ea allbcted w’as 
comparatively small mid the people wdio sullbred 
.so teriihly could he counted liy tli.o thou.sand. 
Tho fati^ of the Anmuiiaij'^ has hee.n much worse. 
800,000 of tliis unha PI I V r.ice, men, women, and 
children h-v'e heen simply extii-pated since May 
last. The circumstances under wliich their anni- 
hilation lias taken ]dace nmke a]inlling reading. 
True, tho Geiamins vvoie not diiectly instiumentMl 
in perpetrating these hoirors. But they have 
not only not moved their little linger to stay the 
murderous hand of the Kurd but have, as we are 
credibly informed, assisted at the most revolting 
•f barbarities. At 1’rcbizond 8,000 to 10,000 
Armenians >vere taken out to s«a and thrown 
overboard wdth less remorse than the worst of 
sea-piratGvS used to show in modimval ages, l^len 
have been slaughtered just like so many sheep. 
Old men, women, and children have been driven 
out into tho streets and left there to die of slow 
starvation. It is political gsin, it is material 
profit, it is- earthly advantage that has been 
sought. And in the attainment of their 
objects the Germans and the took of Gor- . 
many have not waited for a moment to consider 
the verdict of posterity. Even we have heard 
Armenians in India express a wish under the 
regime of Abdul Hamid that it were better that 
their unfortunate race were extinct. But 
the worst horrors of the Hamidian regime have 
been out^done by its successors who came 
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power with the watchword of liberty and religi- 
ous toleration. We know where the blame lies. The 
brave and ci'eduloua Turk ha.s been victftnised by 
tho powerful and conscienceless Teuton. No wonder 
that there is a sy.stematic and organised plot upon 
the life of the whole male population of these un- 
h:ipp 3 ^ Christians living in a non-Christi.an land. 
But the ruler wdio can afford to treat lightly the 
murder of innocent worneij and children of 
Belgium and France, and who is capable after 
14 months of continued bloodshed of thrilling 
the civilised w^orld with tlie murder of a Miss 
Gavt‘11 can surely be expected to sit in 
impassive CtJm and watch the atrocities that 
terminate the carcei’ of a dowii^troddon Oliristian 
community ! 

Jt is some satisfaction that while the most 
damaging evidence .-igainst Germany is furni.slied 
by’ tho authoritative iccords of tlie diaries of its 
.soldiers, a deliberate and lucid exposition of tlio 
crimiiml intentions of the German Government 
(!omes from a German him.self. We no(‘d not lake 
aliogetlujr a misanthropie \iew of the central 
]iowers. Tlierti are men in to-day's Germany 
who aie not infected with the w'ar virus of tho 
Kaisei’. What remains of coi'.sciousness in them 
eonipels them to give* out to the Avorld the truth. 
It is really a pity that the author of JWocvhc has 
been unable to subscribe his name to the invalu- 
able book he lias piesonted to tlie neutrals. 
Though written, in the first instance, for his ow’n 
countrymen, it brings home to us the guilt, the 
calculated guilt of the German. It lays bare the 
(German methods of war and the preliminaries to 
a well -planned war. For obvious reasons w^e can- 
not get at the name of this Gorman wiiter who 
presents his case with irresistible logic, precision, 
and clearness. We have dozens of pamphlets and 
small books written by authors of one or other of 
the allied nations on the causes of tho war. But 
this book written by a German has a special value 
of its owj). No wonder in an English translation 
it has gone through several editions. That in 
spite of the Censor it has been widely read by 
those who.se mother-tongue is Gorman is esta- 
blished by the fact that the original Germimi book 
has gone through three large editions. Whoever 
is not satisfied with what is laid down in Accuse 
on the ground of the subtlest objection based on 
the laws of evidence may easily turn to the pages 
of the diaries of the Germans themselves, ' No 
one with an impartial mind can have or need 
have stronger proof than that funiished by the 
extracts we have collected above. ^ 
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E are indebted to the Panini Office, Allaha- 
bud, for this very excudlont volume, 
“ of Old lndiju» Poetry,'’ by 

K. T. 11. Oiiffitli, the well-known tians- 
lator of Valiniki’s Rania^’uun int(» English verse. 
The volume is valuable, not only as revealing 
how Ji sympathetic Western mind can enter into 
the hojivcn of Eastern poetic ideas and liiid a 
congenial home tUero, but as sljowing how now 
elonients of beauty can be brought into existence 
when a man of talent tries to put Indian stories 
of love ami heroism and spiiitual iaptiire into 
English verse 

K. T. 11. Ontlith belonged to a type of ontlui- 
siiists and educationists now rapidly bocoining a 
thing of the piist. The general vulgarising of 
aims, tlic increasingly c^anmercLal conception of 
life, and the growing desire for material comfoits 
and show, have dragged the teachers and educat- 
ors of the race into that arena of corn])etition 
and fierce desire where other professional men 
have hitherto been , wrecking their lives. The 
foreword to the book which is written by a re- 
tired professor of San.skrit and an old ])upil of 
Mr. Grilfith contains the following interesting 
and instructive passage. • lie says there : “ The 
fall of standard is to be lamented. Mr. Griffith 
came out as a Head Master of the Eeriares Col- 
lege. He was already an author and had teaching 
experience in his own country before he set out 
for an Indian career. The green English Univer- 
sity .grad iHites appointed to tiie Indian Educ\tion 
Service — whose exposure before the Public Service 
CoTiimission has been complete — begin their (wireer 
here with the start of lls. 500 per month and an 
annuil increment of Ks. 100. One should have 
expected better article for the value paid. The 
pay of Dr. James llallantyne — the celebiatod 
educationist ot the Jlenares College -- never 
rose, we believe, above lls. 600 per month. 
But ho retired in the fulness of honours to 
become the librarian of the India Office. 
Educational work in formei- days like that of 
the pious priest was taken up in Eui’ope as 
in *lndfa les.s in a comujoroiar sjaiit than now. 
Ali^ ! foi’ the change of spirit that is ovortuking 
both the West and tlm East.” 

It may be thought V)y some that translutions of 
poetry cannot take high rank as literature. Thia* 


is no doubt true to a I;iige extent. It is true 
also thnt dilficulttind unsatisfying as a translation 
always is, it becomes more diHicult and unsatisfy- 
ing, wben it i.s into nn utterly uncognate langu- 
age, and from a Iiighly developed and beautiful 
tongue, uliere (jvory word^ is suiiouiuled by a 
Avorld of associiitcd ideas that no translation can 
ever ellbctivoly convey. Mr. Griffith himself 
says in his preface : “ ^ t the same time the 

indulgent reader will not forget the difiieulty of 
translating in gcmcral, jwid especially from an 
oa.stcrn tongue into oin* own ; Ijo will boar in 
rniml that the j>oeti’y of any language must lose* 
miici) in being' jjivostfid witli a strange attire — 
far juore so, wljen that language i.s (to use the oft- 
quoted words of Sir W. .ionos) ‘of a wonderful 
structure ; more poj fect tli.in the Greek, moi e 
copious than tlie Latin, and more excellently 
refined than either'.” But •when the translation 
is by a man of genius, tlie losult is a now co)i- 
quest in the r<'jilm of Boauty. Xew harmonies 
and jioetic ellects are c.iptured fur the ear and 
the spirit of mjin, TJie material becc^nes plastic 
ill the hands of talent, and the shaping power of 
imagination bring.s into existence a thing of 
beauty, in which the very process of translation 
has become a creative act. Chapman's ‘Hlomor,” 
Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” and Kit/.gerakis “Umar 
Khayyam ” are instances of tliis power. Again, 
such translation has other elcineiits of value 
also. No individual or race can claim to 
have a monopoly in aliveucs.s to .beauty and 
ability to perceive and render beauty. Each 
of us looks on the ocean of beauty through 
the window of his soul and is unaware of the vast- 
ness of that ocean, the innumerable islands in it 
that only the adventurous may see, the ever- 
varying beauty of which can' never be fully 
enjoyed. By translations of the great .works 
in other literatures our power of {lerceiving 
Wuty and rendering it grows in intensity. Sir 
Sidney Bee said in his recent inaugural address 
as Professor of English langungo and literature 
at London “ No great national literature ever 
subsisted without foreign nutntion. A piece of 
grefit literature was a mighty ch^n of which 
the links were forged in many woAshops/* It 
is hence of the highest importance we 

should lecugnise that our beautiful vemaculare 
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will never develop unlpfiR we tianh:lalc into them 
the higher works in other literatures and unless 
reading and writing in such vernaculars become 
widely prevalent. Thus good and vital trans- 
lations have a necessary and gi eat place in all 
healthy national growth. 

The Specimens ” now bofoio us cover a very 
wide field — from the Vcdic period down to the times 
of Kalidasa and Jayadeva. Tlicy aie in a variety 
of metres and show a grcjit deal of slall in the 
attainment of beaiitifnl rhythmic and poetic 
eliecta, Aliove all, tlioy exhibit that sjiirit of 
lovo and sympathy whicli is tho golden key tliat 
unlocks tho chambers oi beauty, wlioro tlie higliest 
and holiest ideas of every great lace ha ve been 
kept by passionate lovers of truth and loveliness 
who wei’e the greatest representative of the race. 

It will not be possible here to go into all the 
poems at great length. Hut we shall indicate 
here enough to show how well the work has been 
done by Mr. Cbilhth. 

We shall Tirst take up tlio Vcdic liymn.s. These 
translations do iiotj come up to tho level of the 
other translations, hut even in them wo come 
a<!i‘oss some fine pasvsagcs. The Uj/nui to thi 
says ; — 

Riaen in inajestic blay.c, 

Lo ! the univerflo’8 eye, 

VaHt and wendroiH, host of rayM, 

* Shincth bri^litly in the sky. 

Soul of all that inoveth not, 

Soul of all that moves below, — 

Jiighteth the onrth's gloomiest spot, 

And tho heavens are ail aglow ! 

See ! he followeth tho Dawn 
Brilliant in her path above. 

As a youth, by beauty drawn, 

Seeks the maiden of his love ! 

Hoar us, O ye gods this day ! 

Hear us graciously, wo pray ! 

As the 8iin his state begins. 

Free us from all heinous sins ! 

Tho translations from the Code of Manu bring 
out* very well the sublimity and beauty of tho 
style and the ideas in that groat law book and 
storehouse of wisdom of the Hindu race. Mr. 
Oriflitb says of it in his preface : — 

Of oourse wa must not expeot the charms of poetry 
in this Hindu Levitioiis-— the verso merely serving to im* 
press the oompaot preoepts more easily and firmly upon 
the memory ; yet it can hardly be denied shat the law- 
giver rises oooaaioually to the fiioral sublime, when in 
•strong un|)oliBhed rhyme he instils iit|to the heart the 
l^ssA quality of Meroy, or shows the exoelleot beauty 
of** idl^atonipg Truthfulness, and the Peace of Mind 
which non^i^ those who enjoy it can understand. 

Sir Wiiliam Jones says of the Code of Masiu : 
l^evertbelei^ a spirit of sublipae devotion, of 


benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tender- 
ness to aM sentient creatures pervades 
the whole work ; the style of it has a 
certain austere majesty that sounds like ’ tho 
language of legislation and extorts a respectful 
awe ; tho sentiments of independence on all 
beings but God, and the harsh admonitions even 
to kings, are truly noble.” I'he following trans- 
lation of the duty of witnesses is valuable for its 
beauty and for the w\ay in which it shows what a 
lofty conception of truthfulness tho ancient 
Hindus had : — 

Let all people witness truly, high or lowly bo thoir 
fame, 

Truth makes Justice llouridh 'fairly, freetb witnesses 
from blame ; 

To itselt the soul is witness— it appcalcth to tho 
breast, 

* Tis its own defence for ever -’tis the truest and the 

best, 

* Tia a judge supreme within thee, oonsoious of the least 

o hence*; 

To that gentle \NitncHs in thco, Man ! do thou no violence; 
Sayeth in his heart the wicked : no one knowoth of my 
sin — 

Yea, the gods around him see it, and the spirit from 
within. 

Is thy spirit calm within thee 't Is thy truthful soul at 
rest? 

Art thou in sweet loving concord with tho lord of thine 
own breast ? 

(fO not thou to Ganga's river, seek not Kuril s holy 
plain — 

What sin hast thou to atone for ? AVhat forgiveness to 
obtain ? 

The translation of the verse.s nbout tho duty of 
soldiers shows what an enlightened and humane 
and ethical spirit ]>ervadod the ancient warfare — 
the Dharma Yudha — in India. We make no 
apology for quoting the following beautiful trans- 
lation about the duty of kings 

He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and 
main to be, 

Like thp powers of God around him, in bis strength and 
majesty ; 

Like the Rain-God in due season ^endeth showers 
from above, v 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious 
love. 

As the sun draws up the water with his fiery rays of 
might, 

Thus let him from his own kingdom elaim his revenue 
and right ; 

As the mighty Wind unhindered bloweth freely where 
he will, 

Let the monarch ever present with his spies all placet 

mi. 

Like as in the judgment Yama puotsbeth both friendi 
and foest 

Let U&i judge* and punish duly rehetn wkp his snlght 
oppose ,* 

' ■ik'- 
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As the moon's unclouded rising bringetb potce and calm 
delight. 

Let his graoKiiH prison ee ever gladden all his people’s 
sight ; 

Let sho king consume the wicked -<-burn the guilty m 
bis ire. 

Bright in glory, tierce in anger, like the mighty God of 
tire; 

As the General Mother feedeth all to whom she giroth 
birth, 

Let the king support ^is subjects, like the kindly- 
fostering earth. 

The episodes .selected for tnuKslation from the 
Mahabhamta are among the most beautiful in 
that gx'eat encyclopanlia of Hindu ideals. The 
first poem so translated is that about Savitri — 
whose pure and pas.sionate star of conjugal 
love and wifely duty shone bright and steadfast 
in the all-enveloping night of Death. The poem 
has innumerable felicities of thought and phrase. 
The following description of the way in which 
Savitri put off her silks and jewels so that .she 
might live as befitted her station in her hus- 
band’s family and serve his parents is very touch- 
ing and beautiful : — * 

All the goi»8 that decked her beauty she put off in low- 
liness, 

And her gentle limbs she covered with a hard rough 
hermit dress ; 

By her meekness and affection, by her ministering care, 
Did the sweet contented Lady win the heart of each one 
there. 

The description of Yama as ho came to take 
the soul of Satyavan is a.s sublime as it is beauti- 
ful 


Sudden lo 1 before Savitri stood a great and awful one. 
Red as blood was his apparol, bright and glo\ying as 
the Sun ; 

In his hand a noose was hanging. 

The dialogue between Savitri and Yama is 
among the noblest in the whole range of litera- 
ture. She says : — 

I am dead without hia presence— let my dearest hus- 
band live ! 

1 would spurn ail earthly pleasures, spurn all bliss in 
Heaven above, 

Earth can have mo raptures for me,— Heaven no joy 
without my love. 

She pleaded for her hiisband’js life and won it 
from the hands of Death. The description of 
the homeward journey of Savitri and her husband 
is most pathetic and moving : — 


Quickly at her husband’s bidding then arose that Lady 
fair. 

He threw off the dust that stained him, and she bound 


her flowing hdir ; 

Gently by the hand she took him, aiding Satyavan to rise, 
Bay^ing, as she saw him sadly on the burden At h^s eyes ; 
OThou shall f^h the fruit to-morrow— let the basket 


be tby care, 


And the axe Xfor thou art weary) on my shoulder will 1 
bear. 

The other arm she throw around him, fondly on her 
neck ho bent, 

And supporting thus her husband joyfully the Lady 
wont, 

Wliat a picture is here for an artist of genius 
to paint for the glory of his race and for the 
enrapturing of iih hearts with Beauty I It is a 
pity that jn modern India we have turned away 
altogether from loving such scene.s and rendering 
them worthily in literature and art, and are look- 
ing wistfully and impotently on material advance- 
ment — a field where strong hands and sharp eyes 
forbid weak and puny trespassers to enter. Our 
•countrymen have forgotten that futile dreams 
will never result in great accomplishment. A 
new manliness must be bbin in us which will 
enable us to take practical forward 'stops in the 
path of social ,*jnd industiial legenoration and 
which will inspire us worthily so as to make us 
i-enlise in life as well as litoniture *and art the 
highest and holiest of our immeiiioiial piactical, 
secular, artistic, an d religious ideals. 

The next poem in this excellent volume i.s a 
translation of tiho story oU'Sakimtala in the Maha- 
bharata. The story of Hakuntala is one of the 
most beautiful stories in the whole range of litera- 
ture. It is full of idyllic charm and emotional 
purity, and has a perpetual appeal to the young 
as well as the old, to the young lover to whom 
love throws over the universe a new radiance and 
to the ehlei’ly man to whom lovo wears a soberer 
light but is an abiding source of strength and 
sweetness. The description of how Meiiaka, 
the mother of Sakiintala, came dowQ from Swarga 
to allure Viswamitra is very beautiful : — 

Thus she spoke to mighty Indra ; and the Sovereign of 
the skies 

Promised a return in safety back to him and Paradise ; 
Flew away the Nymph of Heaven, her bright tresses 
uooonflned 

Floating o'er her lovely bosom, dallying with the wanton 
wind ; 

Down the airy way she darted, and behold the glorious 
sage 

Purified by fires of penance, in his own fair hermitage ; 
As she nearer came and nearer, moving on in amorous 
play 

The Wind-C^d behind her following, stole her moon- 
hright i%be away ; 

Swiftly to regain her mantle flew the fair one dowit to 
earth, 

Glancing at the amorous felon with a smile of frolic 
mirth ; 

There before the wondering hermit, peertlMi-fair and 
garmentless, 

Stood oonfest the Nymph of Heaven, clad in all her 
lovelinesSi 
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The attitude of Sakuntala when * her wedded 
lord disowned her is equally beautiful : — 

Soarce the heard the Monarch’s answer ; in unspeaka- 
ble distress 

Btood she smitten through with anguish^ as a column 
motionless ; 

Close her swellmg lips then press’d she— on the king 
glanced angerly, 

^oorohing all the soul within him with the lightning of 
her eye ; 

But in woo and indignation though she hid for shame 
her face, 

titiU the meed of long Devotion lost she not, her charm- 
ing grace. 

What a picture is here of the model Hindu wife 
at a supreme crisis of lier life, with passion held 
in restraint, full of modest grace, and giving love 
and obedience to her lord the first and sovereign 
place in lier thoughtiialwiiys. This passage and 
the passage above quoted are full of picturesque 
beauty, and if only an artist of genius or a sculp- 
tor can realise the ideas tliereiiT in ])ainting or 
sculpture, tlie result will bo an immoitnl thing qf 
beauty, f shall quote a [xa tion of Sakun tala’s reply 
to Dushyanta hem as it embodies thehighest and 
most cherished ideals of lovo and duty in India: — 
Wife, the n%n»p ifl high and holy— worthy fl*#' the name 
of wife, 

She that i« his children’s mother - she that is her hus- 
band’s life; 

One half of man the wife is, and his truest dearest 
friend, 

Spring of love and wealth and virtue, and high bliss that 
ne’er can end ; j . . 

Happy, happy are the wedded, holy nto§ and homes 

sweet cares. 

High prospot ity and fortune, lovo and blossediioss are 

theirs ; . . , . t • 

Wives oonsolo their lords in anguish, whisper hope m 

their distress, , • lu • 

Fathers they in heavenward duties, mothers in their 

tendernoHs; 

They will cheer their husband s journey through the 

hard rough ways of life, . * . - 

The bert hope and ooneolation, the beet refuge le the 

She ’th^t’ lo^th well will follow the dear lord she 

bouourebh . _ 

Through 'all changes of existence, woe and misery and 

le Bhe*reft from hie fond boeom, there ehe waite for him 

If he*dte^! Lr life ie hateful till ehe foHowe to her lore j 
^Wlore men, O noble monarch 1 wedded love eo highly 

For ‘’to? gain a wife to bleee them here and there in 

StyeST'^M water to the traveller faint with heat and 

le a wife’a retreehing comfort in th'h hoar of man’e 

No,Mt*e2fl|(?i«» wroth, to women ehould emenun- 

From*'whom*^^« hffeolion, end love’e dtoreet 

«ik|p«arw flow. 


A new self fcy EelfU^cttcn is a ton,— the wiie bare 
said ; 

Let tby fruitful wife bo ever as thy Aiothefs honoured. 

(1 ! how blessed is the father, when he sees his new-born 
son. 

As it were his own face mirrored ; he is saved and 
heaven is won ; 

When all dusty, ortewling slowly, the beloved darling boy 
Comes and kistes his own father, who can toll that 
father’s joy ? 

Hero thy son is looking on thee —Monarch ! how canst 
thou despise 

This appeal of thine own offspring, tho mute prayer of 
those dear eyes ? 

Soft the touch of precious raiment, pleasant woman’s 
kisses arc, 

Pleasant is the touch of water, but a son’s is sweeter far. 
Father, touch thine own fair^ offspring, kiss that soft 
inviting face, ** 

There can he no touch more pleasant than a darling son’s 
embrace. 

The next poem is about Xala. The author 
speaks of “ tlie beautiful and iriLoresting episode 
of Nala and Darnajanti — one of the most charm- 
ing stories in the Mahabharata.” The poem is 
sliort and does not bring out the vivid beauty 
and grace of tho original .and is far below the 
poem on Sakuntala in attractiveness o( style and 
sentiment. 

The last poem from the Mnhahhnrala in this 
book is the Bhayavadgita (the iiOrd’s Song). 
Tliis poem has been regarded by all as one 
of the great and holy scriptures of the world, 
and has been translated into prose and 
verso by many persons. The translation in this 
book is only of a lew portions of the Gita and 
does not come up to the level of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s The Sirny Celestial, W© may quote here 
ns a specimen the following translation of a very 
familiar and dearly-loved stanza of the Gita : — 

Faith makea the hum bleat offering dear to me, 
Leaves, fruit, sweet water, flowers from Mie tree ; 

His pious will in gracious part I take, 

And love the gift for his devotion’s sake. 

The translation of son.e portions of Jayadeva's 
Gita Govindu is fairly good, though it does not 
render well the golden music of the Sanskrit 
verses and their lyric rapture and devotional 
ecstacy. The author S4ys: “The beautiful 
little pastoral droma entitled the “Gita Govinda,” 
or “ the Song of the Divine Herdsman,” is a sped- 
men of that mystic or emblematical theology, 
‘ that figurative mode of expressing the fervour 
of devotion, or the ardent love of created spirits 
towards their beneficetit’creatorjwhieh has |>revail- 
ed from time immemorial in Asia I ’ ” Tbefollowing 
Btanza is a fair specimen of the translation : — 

Ob ! 4iis words were soft* Ledy ! Oh ! hie velee vrM 
evreet; 
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Many a promise made he^ sighing at thy feet ; 

Witli every sweetest Hower that glows in beauty there, 
Ho has deck’ll his (Peasant bower for theo, O Lady fnir ! 
Hasten, oh ! no longer stay ! 

Hasten to thy love away ! 

We crvme lastly to the ti-anslations from Kali- 
dasa. 'Che portions of the great drama of 
Sakuntala translated by the author are that where 
the lovers meet and that wliero Sakuntala takes 
leave of Kanwa and the Asraniani (hermitage) to 
go '^to her lord. The following description of 
Sakuntala'^slifeinthe hermitage is full of charm: — 

Nymphs of the trees that shade thiH holy doll, 

Now bid your dear Sakuntala farewell | 

This day she goe:», adoring and adored, 

To doak the palace of her \vedded lord ; 

Farewell to her fhat loved your clustering bowers, 

And gently tended all your opening Howcrs ; 

Who in her love would ever wait to see 

The oool stream pour'd abound oach favourite tree, 

Nor drink before her darlings ; she would ne’er 
Pluck your green tendrils for her waving hair * 

Her proudest joy to see her nurslings blow , 

In the full beauty of their summer g'ow’. 

llor farewell to the pretty fawn that she retir- 
ed is equally beautiful and touching : — 

Go back, my darling! here thou still mayst roam, 

But I must leave our well-belovo'd homo ; 

As 1 supplied a mother's place to thuo 
Thou to ray father shalt a daughter bo. 

Go back, poor thing, go back. 

The author has tmnslatod also the poem on 
Swnm^/r from Kalidasa’s Ilitusamhara, which is 
full of beautiful and natural sketches in irielodioiis 
veree. The following passages may be (juotetl 
here from the excellent transLition : — 
Suminer-houHOS balmy cool, 

Freshened’ bv the wavy pool. 

And the sandal's precious scent, 

Fill the soul with ravishment ; 

Evenings now are pleasantest, 

Girls are kind, and lovers blest. 

Pleasantly, love ! may thy summer-time flee ! 

For thee sh ill the lotus perfume the cool stream ; 

All flowers that are fairest shall blossom for thee, 

And the moon through thy lattice most brightly shall 
gleam ; 

While singing and music shall lull thee to rest. 

And those shall be near thee thou lovesfc the best. 

The next tmnslation is from Xalodaya which 
has been assigned by tradition to Kalidasa. 
Kalidasa’s authorship of ’ the poem is very doubt- 
ful. The subject of the poem is^ Damayanti’s 
cUoosing between her earthly lover and her 
heavenly lovers — akin to that of the poem 
Marpekmj by Stephen Phillips. The subject has 
been handled in a beautiful manner in the Sans- 
krit and Tamil poems op Naishadha^ but Nalodaya 
is a poov performance, and the translation is 
honcje not a beautiful work of art. 


The last poem ls a translation of Kalidasa’s 
Megha Messenger Cloud”). The ori- 

ginal poem is one of the greatest dyj'ical poems of 
the world, and the translation is well worthy of 
it. Tho story of the poem is well known and 
need not be repeated here. The poem is full of 
natural beauty, the magic of .simplicity and deli- 
cacy', and cmotionjil swoctn€\ss and refinement. 
The following is a fine translation of a well-known 
portion of a stanza in the original : — 

For woman’N heart, though frail 
As the fair ilowor that, nipt by vvintor’H chill, 

Benda her sweat head before theVnde ruugb gale, 

U hope be left her in her inisory, htill 
Clings fondly to the Irfo doHpair alone can kill. 

The following description of the cloud resting 
on a mountain’s siuiimit is full of a beauty that 
grows upon us ntore and moie as wo think about 
it often : - - 

When thy dark glory rest above the gold 
OF fruit, and green' of boughs that wave around, 

The maids of heaven with rnptuie nhail behold 
New beauty sfealing o’er the summit, crowned 
As with the troshos of a woman bound 
Upon her fair hiad as a di.Mtlem. 

And the bright mountain, swelling from tho ground, 

Liko the full Jire.ist of earth, shall ravish thorn. 

When thou, daik Cloud, art there, that bosom's bud 
and gom. 

Tho following pa^sugo.q dosciibo beautifully the 
heAuty of rivers beneath tlie clouds in the skies : — 

Where Vetravati, like an amorous dame 

With arching brows, her rippling waves will show, 

And with each winning art thy love will claim, 

Enslaving thee with tlio melodious flow 
Of streams that kiss the bunk, murmuring soft and low. 
Then will thy shadow for a moment sleep 
On the white bosom of Gambhira's stream, 

And thy dear image in her crystal deep 

Blend with the fancies of hrr inuiden dream. 

The following description is full of natural 
magic : — 

Charged with the odours of the wakone 1 oprth 
Whom thy fresh rain hns left so pur^and gay, 

Tho wind of early morning, wild with mirth, 

AD)id the braiiches of tho grove skall stray 
And woo each tendril to tesponsive play. 

We CBunot close this approcintion better than 
with the following translation* of a fainoufi 
stanza in tho poem, which is full of truly Hindu 
sentiment and has a sweet nnd solemn music of 
its own 

But yield not, love, to dark despair, nor think 
That changeless, never-ending, is our doom. 

Or in the strifci tby gentle soul will sink ; 

Borne friendly stars the moonless night illnme, 

Some flowers of hope amid the desert : 

Life has* no perfect good, no endless 
No constant brightnois, no perpetual glooifl ; 

^t circling as a wheel, and never still, 

Kow down, and now above, all must (heir fate.lalj|l. 
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N the last year of the eighteenth century Mr, 
Pitt, during a debate in the House of 
Commons, said ; — ‘‘ AH opinions must inevit- " 
ably be subservient to times and circum- 
stances ; and that a man who tilks of his consist- 
ency merely because he holds the same 0]nnion 
for ben or fifteen years, when the circumstances 
under which it was formed are totally changed, 
is a slave to the most idle vanity/’ And the .action 
of tho Governments both lioro and in England 
seems to indicate that tho changed conditions . 
of commerce incident to Hie European war have 
made the Govorniiients change — or at least 
modify — their views about piotoctioii for indige- 
nous industries. Router ims wired that : — 

In tIow of tho (lotioloncy of dyc-Rtutfii and colourB 
from German y, it iii proposed to form a larf^o supply 
company. The Go' crnnient has indicated its wilUngnoHS 
to Hubsertbe a portion ol tho Rhare capital and guaranteo 
interest on a largo dobonturo irhuo, A preliminary 
arrangement has been made enabling the Government to 
acquire impoitant dyo-piodueing works in this country. 

Here in India tlio Jjocnl Governments aro enquir- 
ing into tho condition of indigenous industries 
with a view to improve them, At Calcutta which 
though no longer the cnjiital is still tlie premier 
city of British India, a sample exhibition of 
German and Austrian imported good.s and of 
Indian competing manufactures has already been 
organised by the Govoimment and opened at the 
Commerce .and Industry building:— ^ 

Tho general idea of tho exhibition is to ehow side by 
side tlie samples of German and Austrian imported 
goods and Indian manufactured goods of the same class, 
whereTdr such exist. In somo clises such as woollen 
goods, soap, brushes and cutlery, India already boasts 
well -established industries, and the exhibits of Indian 
manufacture wHl be found *to bear comparison in quality, 
if not always in price, with the foreign goods, lo other 
oases, such as glass-ware, pencils and matches, the 
efforts of Indian manufacturers are of more recent date * 
and the samples of Indian goodM, which will, wo believe, 
agreeably surprise those who are unaware of what is 
being done in those lines in India, will be especially 
attractive as auguries of the future. 

Exhibitions serve to introduce Indian goods into’ 
£hG‘i(parket& of India, but they cannot create 
indhstri^ in the faoe of a competition which is 
crusbin^ them out of existencof The proper 
course lies in advancing a step further and follow- 
ing a of protection which even Mill 

admits is neMA^ary in the ease of nascent tndpa- 


# — 

tries. And the Government should always re- 
member that more harm nuiy come of work done 
ill, than of work left iindono. 

During his fiscal policy c.ampaign tho late Mr 
Chamberhun speaking at Greenock eulogized the 
wisdom and foresight of the leader.? of the 
Protectionist Movement in Germany, Pianco and 
tho United States. “ Its main idea,” ho said, “ is 
to keep for a manufacturing country its home 
industry, to fortify tho hqme industry, to make 
it impregnable, then, having left the fort, behind 
which no enemy could attack with missible 
adv.antagc, move forward and invade other 
countries.’’ * 

India lias always been a manufacturing country 
sending her wm es to distant parts of the world 
Ami with tomporary protection she is sure to 
regam her place aim.uft tho manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world. IMi.atevcr m.iy bo the advant- 
ages of I roe e.vclmugo of commodities 'between 
one country and another, it is equally certain that 
a country wlioso commpi>ce depends almost entii-ely 
on tho .sale of raw materials is at a disadvantage 
in comp -iison with other countries. And it may 
be laid down almost us an axiom that it is ulti- 
mately more profitable to export goods in a 
liuislied than :n an unfinished condition, if for no 
other reason than that the proportion of sea- 
freight to vjilue is less. 

The advantages of temporary protection have 
boon admitted by all sections of uTiters of 
political economy. It is meant to encourage the 
doyolopmont of infant industries, which, feeble at 
first, will ultimately become self-supporting. 
Jlliese case, «, of course, require the balancing of 
present against future advantages ; immediate 
gain has to be sacrjficed for a larger one at a later 
time. Such a policy applied to manufacture in 
goneral is the “ industrial protective system ” of 
List regarded by him as suited' for a partiouiar 
stage of economic development. Its validity with 
however, stringent limitations, is conceded by 
Mill, and more m : served ly by flidgwick and 
Roscher.* ” 

Instances of the successful application of 
toe protectionist policy are to be fotind in 
English history also, W hea the old 

* of 
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Itidia Company began to import Indian 
silks \^ith otbor Eastoim s tails into Eng- 
land, “ n great deal of exasperation ” — 
says Sir George BirdwooH, ^ “was felt by the 
home manufacturers of cotton, woollen and silken 
goods.’’ And at length the Legislature of England 
was constrained to pass a law by whrh it was 
enacted— that fiom and after the 29th day of 
September, 1701, alLwrouglit silks, Bongals, and 
Btuhs mixed with silk or herbs, of the nianufacturo 
of China, Persia, or the East Indies, and all 
calicoes, painted, dyed^ priiU,ed or stained tl»ere, 
which are or shall he impoj ted into this kingdom, 
shall not he worn or otherwise used in Gr(‘at 
Britain; and all goods imported after that day, 
shall be warehoused or o.x ported again.” 

Only the other day the Right Hon. J\[r. Balfour 
in his Hconfmiir on Insodar FroA Tradp. 

advocated qualified protection for industries, lie 
approached the (piestion “ as a free trader, f.c., 
with the desire to prorrmte free trade :is far as 
contemporary circu in stances permit ” and yet was 
constrained to admit the advantages of protection : 

The m&nufacturii)g capital int when investing hiH 
money in costly plant has in any case many risks to 
ran — new discovericH, nov/ invomionH, new fttsliiorts. 
Add to this his loss, actual or anticipated, tlirou^li the 
operation of foreign protection, and his burden, bccoinos 
insonsibly incroasid. But add yot again the further 
uncertainty an I the further loss due to the system I 
havo just been df 3 HC‘riheifcr (bounty system i, ar.d he is 
overweighed indeed. Will the hostile comhinatMn keep 
together long enough to ruin him ? Can'liis credit stand 
the strain ? Is it ^vrn'th ^^hile holding on in the face of 
certain loss and pf»sssl)lo ruin ? These are (jiicstions 
whieVi the loaders of tho threatened industry cannot but 
aflk.‘ And surely tho mere fact^that they ii^ve to be 
asked must shatter that buoyantfinergy which is tho very 
soul of siiecpHsfui enterprise. This is serious ; but this 
is not all. The ‘ unprotected ’ manufacturer is not only 
attacked at home Imt abroad. He, perhaps, poBscsseH 
what may ho de^cnlHid as the ‘goodwill’ of some 
neutral market. He has, in other words, a cUmtfU 
whom he has scrvi-d well, and who, under ordinary 
conditions of tr.idr, would never have deserted him, 
Buddenly under th** fr list syH‘om, •through no fault of 
his own, nor througu any shortcoming of his staff or 
plant, he finds himself undersold. It is true that the 
power of underselling will last no longer than the ring 
whoso monopoly has made it possible. It ip also true 
that ill some trader, though only in some, there is 
nothing so evanescent as these commercial eonspiracios. 
Yet, however shortlived they may be, they havo proba- 
bly lasted long enough to destroy a v%)uab 1 e asset ; and 
if his business survives at all, it will only be by slow and 
laborious stages that it oan reoorquer territory reft from 
it in a day by a tariff-protected oombination. 

So even the English free trader is at times 
constrained to a<imit the truth of Sidgwick’s 

^ InduatrUil Arts of India. 


observations : — “ Protection in certain cases, and 
within certain limits, would pi'obably bo advant- 
ageous to tho protecting country' - and ev?n, 
perhaps, to tlie world. 

But the climate, the limiteil urea :iTid the great 
industrial population now make tlie principles of 
free trade espoeially applicable to England. The 
situation was clearly, concisely, and correctly 
explained by tho Rt. lion. \’iscoiint Goschen in a 
speech iUdi\'orc(l by him at the Passmore 
Edvvai-d's Hall, on October Ifith, 1 90.‘1 : — 

We live in a litMt! island of -ll) niillioiis of inhabit- 
ant^i, dopiMident for uearly lour fifths of the supply of 
our fomlHluffH upon overseH supplioH. Jn that respect it 
heems to me rhat we diilVr from all tho other oountrios 
wliieh are eontinimllv mentioned as examples for us to 
follow, as examples of other fiseal methods. liOt us 
aIwuvK moemher this finer* 'pririeiple, this one fact, 
which ought never to he forgotten - that wo alone, of all 
countries that J know of, depend tor foiir fifths of our 
supply upon over'vea eontrihutions 'I’he exact percent- 
age IS per cent.; b Is h'.tvvecn fcni-fiflhs and three- 
quarters. Now, (lorijiany depends only for oiie-third of 
her wheat supplies upou loreign eonntraes. and Franco 
only for 2 per cent. We icqiiire lbs weight per head 
of wheat to feed cur population from foreign sources, 
riennany requir(*s ahiuc sr» |I>r. ol wheat per head, 
though the use of r'e mead niake-i tho case of CJermany 
loss easy to iindruKtand than that of Franco. But 
Franc'O oiil\ unpr.i ta 2 p»‘r cent, of the total uheat she 
eonMmi*‘S again sr, out 7^ per (*ent. and in rnanv 30 * 11*8 
she nniiort^ imc h U*h^ tli .»i 2 piT cent. That is the 
Bitiifttion of thoMi two couatrieK ci.inpaied vvit(i eiirs : 
wn inqiorfc 7S p»‘r f'fmt., iJcioiany ahout dd per cent., 
and France 1? per (*ent. W(* depi nr) upon our ovorsea 
supplies ; if thei-o suppl'es fail us wo know the sUmtion 
in wliich tins country would he, and tlnoofnre wo, more 
than any other (‘ountry, nujst look to it that the 
channels v^ich bring us tlu)^c nqiplies are kept open 
and free from ohstruetion, are w* 11 dredged if there is 
any symptom that they are hiJfing up and that those 
HiipplioH would not come to us. 

\'et il is iliiscouiitry wbiidi dilKcrs freun all other 
countries that we in 1 ndin ai e made to follow though 
no valid coinparisoriis })Ossi])le between the condi- 
tions pieVailing in India* and tlio.se of England. 
Therr is ym nord in utijto'ri ft >nd into india. Th^ vast 
cotniir}/ is nhlp to /trondp its oini food. England is 
not. Even tlu! fJobden Club in its reply to Mr. 
Chanibmlaiu luid to admit tliat the “ Free Trade 
policy has been enforced (in India) in opposition 
to the wishes of the native races in India, who are 
generally Protectionist in their views, t 

“ Free trade,” says Mr, G. Subramania lyef, 
the well-knf)wn Madras economist, “ has ^been 
a blessing to the people of the Unit-ed Kingdom, 
more especially ’ to the ppor er classe s. It has 
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furnished an eiionnous stimulus to her iiiatiu- 
factures and trade ; it has given* to the poorer 
classes cheap food iiiid higher wages, and it has 
•brought untold •wealth to the capitalists. But in 
India, in regard to every one of those respects, 
the reverse has taken place. Free trade has 
destroyed our old valuable industries ; it has 
made articles of food d(‘aier, lias prevented the 
rise of wages. Jt has <liaine<l India of lior 
capital ; it has hrouglit into the countr\’ tlious.ands 
of foreign e\[>K)itci‘s wJio have iuono[)olised every 
source of wealth. Fven agiicultin e is no longer 
secure against thcsw foreign intrudeis.’''* 

The same authority has cleaily stated the 
cojidition of the comiti y : — 

India, iH txicUy tlie country wIioho conditions are* 
favourable to a coiiipJete freedom witbin 

iier own fnailK, yiicfr protection ugiiipst toreign 
coiiiitrios. WiLli its I,.)OU^<K)0 million nijura'e miles 
ot area and r’UJI) millions *01 population, its infirute 
variety of climate iind produtaioii/ its iirh soil on 
winch every spciies of agrnMiItuial prociLuc can be 
grown, with its practically unlimited ubuiidaiicc of 
raw materials, and it^ va.>(t miiicial royoarci^s, it is a 
world in itself, and can alio id to diKpeuso wniicnciy 
foreign arlk In cUhci iii llic nature ol a luMii)' or in 
that of a necoKsarY . Willuu her os/u borders, iigricul- 
tural piodirts iind manufiidured aukles ot every 
description will I'lml the maiKcts needed, the only thing 
necessary being a ct)iii[)h*tc iicedom iioni restraints on 
transport from one pint of llio eounliY to rnollier. 

'I^lic ])riVilcge of liccdoiu troni lestralnfs on 
ti'JiTisport from one p*ii't of the country to 
another India alri'ady enjoY-s, But slie has 
niifortuMatcd}' hccniiu^ a suH'cier fiom tiic ojiera 
tioii of fi^e timle ]u inci])h‘.s which can never 
Vx'uelit her. 

SirHo|)er Lethbridge, w hose opinions are forged 
in tlie furnance of Anglo-lndia, has admitted: — 

Indian public opinion is beyond all doubt strongly 
in favour of (iseal protection lor the naseent industries 
of India. Every Indian oconoiriist, every Indian states- 
man whtS has ever written or spoken on the siihieet, has 
deplored the taet that thotinasses of the population are 
ontirely dependent on agriculture for their Hubsistonce.t 
Vet, tho diftieulties that attend thu inception of a new 
aiid strange industry— the heavy initial outlay, the high 
rates of interest, the lack (at first) of trained and skilled 
labour, the costliness of officioiit supervision, and the 
many social, religious, and climatic ditficulties by which 
the Labour problem is ’complicated in India — often 
make impossible anything like successful competition 
with the products of the long-established .nulls and 
factories of Europe and America. And when the 
competition is with tho finished products of mills and 

* Some Economic Aspects of lintisk Rule in India. 

t M. De Witte, Finance Minister of Russia, has ex- 
pressed tho opinion that as long as iliat country remain- 
ed a purely agricultural country, it would not get rid of 
periodical famines and general destitution. ^ 


factories that have tho initial advantage of a protected 
market at home, the attempt becomes utterly hopeless 
and actually ruinous. For instance, a Gorman manu- 
facturer already possesfios, all to himself au*d quite free 
from any ex'^ept local competition, a lucrative market 
wiihin the German Zollvcroin, sufficient to assure to 
him ill any ease a fair return on his actual outlay ; and 
he can, therefore, well afford to ‘ dump ’ on tho defenoo- 
less Indian market vast supplies of commodities on 
which tile price has been out do>n to a figure that would 
easily ruin any Indian manufacturer. J-'or the Indian 
manufacturer must sell the whiTlo of ius stock at these 
pnuo.s, which are to the protected manufacturer simply 
tho price ot ‘ Surplusage.’* 

The haiiie writer explained the Swadeshi move- 
ment a.s an attempt on tho pin t of the people of 
India to fo.-.ter indigenous indnstiies by excluding 
imported articles: — ‘Miidiii’* is aw^akoning — as 
Japan has already awakened — to the consci- 
ousness of lier own griiatness, and of her o\Vn 
iiiheri'ut ea pahilities. Slio fe^Is that she possesses 
(jualiflrat ions for coiinnoreial and industrial 
.succ'^ss giisitor (‘Vim than Japan — vast popula- 
tions of iiidustiions and iiifolligent workers, iin- 
inonse undevcdofXMl traeto of cultivable land, 
ample produet.s of every usoliil kind, clieap and 
ellicient l.ibo\n* in the masses, with murlf coinmer- 
(dal ahilit^y among tho educated classes, and the 
command of che.vj) capital from England (!). 
Her educated classes domand, and rightly 
demand, protection for her nascent industries. 
Uehulled and irritated by British ‘ Free Trade* 
fanaticism they aio blindly groping after some . 
alternative form of protection in the shape of 
‘Swadeshi’ — tho voluntary abstention from, 
the use of cominodiiics not made in India,” 

Swadeshi or protection - we have already said — 
is not a stranger to Englishmen. England created 
her industry, as :i Russian Finance Minister 
truly observed, “ by rigoious protection, and 
when by this means she had become industrially 
and commercially stronger than any other nation, 
and, therefoie, feared no competition-, she adopted 
a policy of free trade.” 

It is an application of this process that alone 
can establish industries in India and enable h^r 
people to solve the poverty problem. To 
preserve t^ie food grains and raw materials that 
she produces for consumption in her own domestic 
markets, by taxing their export, afid to prevent 
the import of competitive manufactures by protec- 
tive duties in view to the growth of indigenous 
industries — this is the policy that alone will save 
India.” 

* In^ia and Imperial Preference. 
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WENTY-FIVE Biographies of Ihninent 
Indians have been isfsued by Messrs. 
^ Natesan, of IVJadras, but they do not by 
any means exhaust the notable persoiiali- 
tiea that modern India has {ivodiiced, though 
they show how many great men and women have 
arisen in Hindustan during recent years to lead 
their people in movements of all doscrii^tions. 
Represented in the group of notalnlitios thus far 
treated of are politicians, educ.if?ionists, social and 
religious reformers, 'pofets, an artist, an economist, 
a financier, and two adntinistrators. A country 
that can produce persons who have made their 
mark in so man}' and so diversified departments 
of life has a bright future in store for it. J wish 
to call the reader’s attention to a fjn^ important 
points, and to leave him to ac(jui;‘o detuiled in- 
formation from these adaiirable biogvaphie^s 
written anonymously by^vmiou;^ authors, each 
intimately acquainted with the subject * of his 
sketch. 

It is difficult to divide the booklets into definite 
groups, because nearly all the men and women 
with whom they deal ‘.avo versatile. Most of 
thein.^i'6 politicians, reformeis, and ediicaiionists 
at one and the same time. 

Fourteen persons, namely, Jltibu'Surendriamth 
• Banerjea, W. C. Bonnej jee, A. M. Bose, the 
Hon. Sir Rash Behari (Ihose, Lai Moliun (Biose, 
M. K, Gandlii, the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
Eala Lajpat Rai, J)adabliai Naoroji, Sir Bhero- 
zeshali Mehta, Kao Bahadur R. Miirlholkar, 
Pandit Madan Mohun Malaviya, Budruddin 
Tyabji, a;nd Dinshaw Edulji AVacha, have taken 
such a leading part in the political regeneration 
of their country that they may be considered 
under one head. Without a single exception, 
they represent what has come to be culled the 
‘ Mo derate,* or * Indian National Congress ^ school 
of po/i ti cians. The ideal of thi.s group is to 
preserve and to strengthen UindoslanV connexion 
with Britain, but to induce tlie Bi itisfi, sokdy by 
means of constitutional agitation, gradually to 
efiange the character of the Indiainidmiuistra- 
lion so that, in course of time, India will 
become a self-goveming unit of the Empire, 
like the autonomous Briti.sh Homirdons Over- 
sea, instead of being autocraticully ruled by 

• pVimi the Ldndon Quarterly Jievicvi for Odt., 1915, 


Britons who are ncitlier appomtod by Indians, 
nor are responsible to thorn. ^This school of 
political thought Ims had to contend against 
opponents, the irresponsilile among whom have 
during recent yours degeneiated into blood-thirsty 
anarchLsts, In spite of schi.‘5nis, however, the 
influence of the Modcr.ites has steadily increased. 
At a time like the pi-esiuit, when India iHStnunch- 
ly siqqiorting the Britisli in their eflbrts to 
de.stroy the Geim.un menace, it is no oxaggeratioii . 
. to say that practieully no *()thor type of politics 
than tliis exists in India, the politicians of this 
school lofrjiining all agitation which, in sjute 
of its being of a constitutional character, might 
in any way embarrass tfio Gi^vci'innont of India. 

Of the persons n.unod in this gioup, AV. C. 
Bonnerjeo, A. M. liose, Lai Mohun (Jhose, the 
ilon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, and Budruddin Tyabji 
have died. 1 will biielly refer to the last n.-imcd 
two. Mr. Goklnle passiul aw.iv a few months 
ago.^ Born in IdGi;, at Kolhapur, Southern 
India, in a Bivihman family possessing little of 
this world’s goetls, lie succeeded in securing uni- 
versity cllucatiun through the force of his 
personality. After obtaining his B.A. fiom the 
Bombay^ Gnivei sity; his mind turned to the poor 
boys \vho had little chance of securing higher 
education. Jn order to serve thorn, he joined the 
Fergusson College at Poona, which'w'as staffed 
with men of like ideals, each of whom drew only 
a subsistence allowance of about 5 a month, bo 
that, without large f uiids at theii disposal, college 
education "could be imparted to deserving young 
men in straitened circumstances. While engaged 
in this noble work, Mr. Gokhale made a deep 
study of political .science. After he retired from 
this College he took up politics, and within a few 
years established a great reputation for his know^ 
ledge of !ulinini.stration, and the moderation and 
exactitude with which ho made bis statements. 
The singleness of purpose. with which he pleaded 
the people’s cause, and the deep devotion that 
'he cherished for Jiis fellow-countrymen, made 
him their loader and idol. Hia parliamentary 
gifts enabled him to become the most powerful 
personality in phe Supreme Legislative Ooun^ of 
India. A spirit of compromise that gave without . 
smirching the conscience, and tactfulness that* 
mastered the most diffic'ult situations, fitted hhfk 
adfikimbly to be a o^ediator between a 
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administration of a frankly despotic though 
benevolent character, and a people who had no 
control over their government, and little voice in 
the management of their affaiis. Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji was one of the very few Musalmnns of his 
time who took a leading part in political life. An 
accomplished lawyer, he was placed, in 1895, on 
the Bench of the Bombay High Court. Ho was 
a staunch opponent of tho jjnrdah hyslcm, and, 
unlike many reformers, did not content hiniself 
with preaching, but led tim way by his ])ersonal 
exam[>le. The Tyabji \someii aie lenowned 
throughout India fof their culture. 

In this group of hidian politicians 1 might 
have included Sir S^ed Ahmed Kh.an, Bomesh 
Ohundeji* J)utt, and Malnulov Covind Ihmade ; but 
I tliink of thoin in ether capacities. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan wa.s a poeiiliar ty]>e of politiii.in, 
if he could hn cilh^ii a ]>oli^i<*ian at all. 
Ho believed that the leadei^ of his people 
{f/aatn — the JMusalmans of India, m>\v num- 
bering over 00,UOi),00(> ]it*rrons) shouM not 
make coniinon cause with the ]»roininent IJiiidus 
•who, with the aid of some iniluential J^arsces, 
Muslims, etc., had started tlio Indian National 
Congress. He sjiid that tho Indian Musalinans 
wej*e behind the Hindus in education, and con- 
tended that tho inihiontial Musalmans should 
concentrate their ellbrts upon ad\ jincing modern 
education among iheir ftdlyw- religionists, and 
inducing them to give up their superstitions, Tho 
Mohammedan Anglo Oriental Coll(.'go at Aligarh, 
a richly eridowod ami ellicient institution which, 
any day, m.ay bo converted into a Mu.slim Uni- 
versity, stands a monument to Sir. Syed Ahmed 
Khan's zeal and activity. 1 may add that his 
followers have seen fit to revise his policy. They 
no longer confine themselves to educational 
activity, and Lave tiiken up political propaganda. 
The policies and methods of the Muslim League — 
as their organization is* called — do not diller very 
mateiially from those of the Indian National 
Congress. Some persons are trying to fuse the 
two, and thereby unite t^je loaders of the Hindus 
and the Muslims in a common eftbrt for the 
politSaal advancement of India. 

1 do tM>t under- estimate the political work done^ 
by Romosh Chunder Diit, but I think of him 
more as an administrator and litterateur 
than as a politician. He was a pioneer among 
the Indians who travel all the* way from 
India to the Utoited Kingdom and heie win 
their place in the Indian Civil Service in 
open competition with young Biitbns. Rom^h 
rose^ ^p by step, in the administration of 


Bengal, until he occupied the position of 
a Divisional Commissioner, to ^which no other 
countryman of his had attained in* any part 
of India. Potty-minded jealousy forced him 
to retire from tho service much earlier than he 
would otherwise have loft it. There is no neces- 
sity to deplore this circumstance, for he enriched 
literaluve, and later, in the employ of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Gaek war , of Baroda, lirst as 
Jievenim Minister and later ns Prime Mini.ster, 
he lielped His Highness to carry out administra- 
tive reforms that make his name imperishable. 
Anyone who is intei ested in measuring the worth 
of Indians of modern times may be recommended 
to read ne Lifi^ and Work {if Iioinesk Chunder 
Dntl, by J. N. (Uiptji (Dent Sons), which, in 
tile compass of about 500 pages, clearly and 
.symp;\thetically reveals the many-sided character 
of this great Indian. The Maharaja (Taekwar 
has contributed an intifxl action to this work. 

Mahndev* ( Joviud ilanade is remoinbered more 
as an economiht, historian, juul reformer than as 
a politician. From the Bar he rose to the Bench, 
and in both spheres achieved distinction. The 
Indians oJ his time showed little inclination to 
master economics, which in tho Occident has 
accpiired tho dignity of a science, and therefore he 
worked assiduously to attract the attention of his 
people in this direction, and, for a pioneer, suc- 
ceeded wonderfully w^ell. 1 feel that the best 
monument that ho raised to perpetuate his 
memory is his widow, who has suiwived 
him. When she wais • married to him she 
did not know a single letter of any alphabet. 
Ho supervised her education, and now she is 
among the moft cultured of women, and devotdii 
her time and considerable property to better the 
conditions of the women and low castes of her 
land. 

Among those whom I have listed under tho 
head of politicians who are still Jiving, the oldest 
and most respected is Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Early in September he w^as ninety years old, and 
still retains a vigour of mind, a tenacious 
memory, and active interest in life that would 
do credit to men a third of his age. He was the 
first Indian to sit in Parliament in Great Britain 
as the repre8ent^itive of an English, and not of 
an Indian constituency. 

Of the others, 1 can speak only briefly. Babu 
Burendranath Banerjea stands almost by hibiself 
as a political omtor and writer, employing finish^^ 
diction which) alas, is passing from Enghnd. The 
Hon- Rash Behari Gbose has* distingpi^ed 
himself at tha Bar, as Well bb in polities, and is 
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very wisely devoting the large fortune that he 
has amassed advancing education and home 
industries* Mr, M. K. Gandhi gave up the Bar 
to tak^ up tho cause of his countrymen settled 
in South Africa, and has devoted the best years 
of hie life to pushing that propaganda, l^ala 
Lajpat Rai has established a reputation as an 
accomplished lawyer, to use tho words of Lord 
Morley, a politician, my educationist, and a social 
reformer. Sir Phcrozosliah Mehta, like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, is a P.irsee and a pioneer 
among Indian politicians. Ra<) Bahadur U. N. 
Mudholkar has distijiguislied himself at the 
Bar, presided over a i-ecciit session of tho 
Indian National Gongress, and lias taken the 
lead in promoting Indian agriculture and 
industries. Pandit Madan Mohan MalaViya, a 
most orthodox lliiydu, some years ago retired 
from the Ikir after a successful career, and is now 
devoting his eloqueneo and energy to polities, and 
to promoting the Hindu Piiiyersity, which is 
soon to 1)0 granted its chaiter. 


Of tho other eminent Indians treated of in this 
series, live are dead, namely, Swami Dayanand 
Saras w'ati, Toi^i Dutt, Sri RamakriiShna Parama- 
haiusa, Ravi Varma, and Swami Vivokananda. 
With the exception of Miss Toru Dutt, who wrote 
cxijuisite English poetry, and Ravi Varma, who 
was an artist and who liad mastered the Western 
techni(|ue, tlie other three were religious and 
social reformers, Anyong the living, two, namely, 
]\Irs. Sartyjitii Naidu and Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, are poets. Tagore s work is now w’ell 
known. Mrs. Naidu writes charmiiyg verses in 
English, which deser\e a wdiler ju'ide of readers 
than tliey possess at present. Tho last peisonal- 
ity ill the sci iovS is the Ruler of Baroda. His 
record as an admiiyistrator, educationist, l eligioiis 
.and social ndoriryer, niyd thinker, is brilliant. 1 
have been able, only to diiect attention to a few 
points. Oiye must reail those booklets in order 
to acMjuire joy idea of how tlyese men juyd women 
have sought to awaken India, and liow they have 
appreciably succeeded iu that emlcavour. 


ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS. 


f ERHAPS the most decisive persory.ality in 
the destinies of the Balkarys to-day is 
Eleuthcrios Venizclos. J)uriiyg tlio short 
period he has hoeh in the JimeMglit of 
publicity, lie lias displiied once again the grand 
old Helleuic s[)irit alike in bis daviiyg and inven- 
tion, He tiie saiiour and the i egenerator of 
the li ^lleiyic idea. . In two ^eai-s he eleaiod his 
coutitry of the vulgar arid \ euial atmosphcMe of 
coriiiption in [/ubli(* life. “ Ho redeemed the 
administration. He ennobled the national spirit.” 
He created anew the llelleiiic idea from the 
ashes of tho recent crisis in So utli- Eastern 
Europe. With genius ami industry he gave the 
country a stable constitution, gut the throne on 
its logs, establi>lyed .i national nimy, mised the 
status of the pnai^ants, inspired his contempo- 
raries with tlyc uricorupierahle optimism of his 
own energy. The woiTc of Venizclos in the re- 
organization of Greece, in tlie iiitrodnction of 
greater honesty and efhcioncy in administration, 
the employment of h'rench, . British and Italian 
offiews for the reconstruction of the Army, the 
Navy and tho Police, tho inauguration of h sober 
and moderate foreign policy, and above all, the 
foctndation of the Balkan alliance, are too 


re<‘ont to merit nyoro tiiaiy a passing notifiC. 
He is, iu fact, tis the Lon<U»i pointed 

out, “ the greatest stiitesyyyan in Europe 
to-day.” He ha.s been (ainipared to Cavuur, to 
Oambetla, to Bismarck. lie combines in 
himself the adnyinistrati\ o energy of Cavour, tho 
large vision and the superior eloipienco of Gam- 
betta and Ihsmarck’.s irisuj>erable faith in the 
unity of the fatherland and hi^s passion for war. 
But thivs excellent combination of virtues does 
not make him a machine for murder. He is not a 
“ blood and iron” man. Tie is of tlm class of our 
own Gladstone and Abraham Jjincoln of America, 
He is an asset of no mean value in the destinies 
of the Hellas, of the Balkans, and of the future 
of Europe. 

With his lofty ambitions for his own country, 
he has always combined an inseparable sense of 
Balkan responsibility. 

In an important comirmnication addressed by 
Venizclos to the King of Greece prior to his re- 
signation in May last, the Prime Minister set 
forth with sti/tes man like insight tho reasons why 
Greece should have supported Great Britain, 
France and Russia in the present war. The 
retjection of the policy he recommended led to the 
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fall of Venizelos' party. In a second letter 
addressed to King Constantino, M. A^^enizelos 
reinforced his arguments .nnd pointed out tliat 
the cession of Kav.nlla, while entailing n loss 
painful to C recce, would be largely corn])onsated 
by the ac([uisition of mucli larger ton itory in Asi.a 
Minor, inhabited by twenty-live times ns many’^ 
Greeks as those who might be lost by the ees.sion 
of Kavalla. King Constantine and the general 
staif remained deaf to his pleadings. It is no 
wonder. The king is the husband of the Kaiser’s 
sister ; and the militaiy party is oA'orywlmre of 
Prussian spirit. 

Hut Hnlgaria and its militant king have 
at last thrown in their lot* with the Ger- 
mans. Jlow veiy Miicitlal is .‘^uch a j>o]iey 
will be evideiit in the .settlomont of the ever in- 
creasing Halkan troubles. Another di.sy)iritiiig 
news is the increasing rnptnre between the King 
of Creeeo and M. \>niz(‘los. Jf it lias not beep 
possible to secure tlie co-operation (»f Hulgaria, 
C recce c.an y'ct obtain tin* lielp of lloumania. 
M. Vcni/elos could do it. By t.imely con- 
cessions and witli tln^ \ i.sion 'of a united Balkans 
in the near I'utnie, it Would be wise on tlu' ymrt 
of Greece* to co ojx'rate with llouuiani.a at any 
(!Ost. For t-o join the wtir single-liandcxl would 
1)0 hazardous. 

liulf to keep aloof f]'oTn the fray would be 
w’ors(‘. Tin's is just the time for Gi’(*ece to make 
up her position and wljen sneh a man is amidst 
them, there is little danger in following his lea<l, 
M. Vcnizelos calls upon his countrymen to accept 
the invitation of the Allies. If his countrymen 
should remain inlpaf■^si^'o spectators of the present 
struggle, they will run all the dangers consequent 
on the crushing of Serbia. The success of the 
Germans in Poland and Flandei s; not. to speak 
of furthei- victories over Serbia, would iir»pose 
tremendous consequences on the Balkans, With 
trug llollonic spirit M. Veiiizclos says : “ Beyond 
that, thoir victory would mean thd death-blow to 
the independence of all small States, besides the 
direct damage which w^e would suflbr through the 
loss of the islands.” And there of course is the fear 
of the complete destruction of Hellenism in 
Turkey. 

It is always the larger vision that inspires 
tba genius of Venizelos. The spirit of Hellenism 
and all that it means ought tef be preserved, 
cultivated, and developed at ^11 costs. 

fie pervades the atmosphere, says Mr. A Q. 
Qardiner in the Daily New% and Leader^ with the 
sense othigh purpose and noble sympathies. It isliot 
his strength tbiit you remember but a certain iUttminat- 


ing and illuniinatt^d bencvolcnr r, a comprehensive 
humanity and general fricndJii.eKH of'dornoiMiour. Ho is 
in toinporflinout wliat one may cj«ll a pofiitivo— a man of 
^vnipathioH rather than angji^athicH, winning by the 
HffeotiunH more than by dipiomat-y or cunning.* He is 
singularly free from the sni.iil ifigennitie.M and fulsities 
of politics, and in all circu i.stancitH exhibits a simple 
candour and directness ao unusual as to bo almost in- 
credible. But for the conviction that hia personality 
convoys, you would believe tliat such frankness was 
only tho subtle disguise of an artful politician. It is 
iiiRtead the mark of a man groat enough to he himself, 
to declare his purposes, to live always in tho light, f«nr- 
loss of eoosefjuonces. 

He lias giv(*ii fimjdo proof of this couinge more 
than once in these troiiUlo\ts timo.s in Gicece. 
The story of Jiis adiievcnicnts i.s vividly told by 
Mr. G.ardincr in hi.s recent book on “ Tlie AVar 
Fords.” Kli'utheiios Venizelos i.s a (Jrctan, but r 
G itdan of Athenian origin, wliose grandfather 
had llerl fi‘om Gi(K‘ce ti hundred years .ago to e.s- 
oape the tyranny of tho Turk. In tho troubled 
events that led to tho liberation of Cheto from 
the Turk and its gain of Scdf-Govcrnment under 
tho suzerainty of the Snltan, tJiis young barrister 
hail beeii tho loador of Jii.s poople, and he became 
the IVosidont of the now (Jretan Nation.al Assem- 
bly. But tho aclvont of Prince George, tho 
brother of tlio present King of Greece, n8 High 
Ooilimis.sioner who aimed at governing the island 
(hvpotically, brought about a serious conflict wr'th 
the minister. But the minister knew' how to 
deal with a despot. He cai'cd for no more ex- 
change of despotism ffom Turkey to Greece. 
Ho re.signcd oJlicje, put on his military uniform, 
and iieaded the insunection of 1905, which led to 
l^ie fall of Prhice George, and his disappearance 
from the scene of A^oriizeloH’ exploits. Time and 
again ho had shouldoro<l his rifle and “ done his 
bit ” iti the Cretan mountains agjiiiKst the 
Turks. He saved the freedom of" Crete but 
he Wixs yet to save Greece from the 
tyranny of unscrupulous intrigues. To Athens 
he turned his eyes and wrought those reforms 
wliich to-day hear tho impress of his genius. 
“In Greece, he has wrought a miracle so 
swift, HO convincing that the popular re- 
verence for him has something of idolatry 
mixed with it.” As a wuiter in the 7Hmes points 
out, his political views wei;e believed to be tinged 
with republicanism. His method.s, though never 
violent, unless force appeared Iso be the* only 
remedy, had gained him ns firm a reputation for 
strengtli of deed as for suavity of manners. 
Reac^ng Athens on January 10, in three weeks 
he inaugurated a ]^evisionary Assembly, made it 
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acceptable to parties, thus farililnting the 
painless but certain extinction of the moribund 
cotarie of a military l|fgue. At tho same time, 
with a courage, unique in Creek politionl life tho 
Cretan leader declared for tho exclusion of the 
Cretan deputies from the new lleh-nic Farlia- 
ment. But he is not a Oetan only, nor 
a .Greek only ; he k first and foremost a great 
Europe in,,and if opportunities are not altoirether 
against him, lie will yet reshmi the ecpiilibrium 
of the Balkans and fight the good fight for free- 
dom and liberty. 


His tiiumphs and his brillianof^ are not limited 
to the sphere of poTftics. Ho havS shone in more 
fields than one. Ho is an exponent of the old 
Hellenic spirit of all* round culture and is the 
best instance of hi.s own precepts. A*n accom- 
plished soldier and stato.sman he is also the leader 
of his race in otlior arts n.s w<»ll. lu ,his zeal for 
everything typically Hellenic, says Current 
Opinion, Eleuthcrios Vonizelos lias emancipated 
not only his country but W language from 4he 
corruption of the times in Athons, so that the 
new.spaper8 of that city would to-day be intelli- 
gible to Socrates and to Diogonos. To this he 
adds* the gift of eloquence. It is only in the 
fitnoRS of things tluit so typical a Greek should 
bo a great orator. Of middle st-atmo am^ slender 
build, possessed of great physical energy, of 
irresistible charm in conversition, with 
sion “ sitting on his lips,” — Venizelos is the 
true ideal of tlie Greek orator. His manner, 
his language, and the thoughtful expression of his 
features convey.- a convincing cx)>iession of sin- 
cerity which is far removed from the taint 
of deception or diplomacy. The following 
striking sentences of a writer in tho II urld 
gives an interesting pen -picture of the great 
orator of Athens : 


In Greece evorv Greek is an orator ; in a nation of 
oratora M. Ven'zolos is facile princeps. It has been 
said that there in no audience which has not made up its 
mind in advance, which ho cannot sway, no listonOTS 
open to conviction whom ho cannot convince. He 
starts, therefore, with much in his favour. In tho next 
place he is a man of conviction. Those who know him 
iMiit agree in designating »» hie chief oharnotenstto an 
abidlutoly iron will and unporturbability of tomperament 
in the attainment of his ends. This, howeror, does not 
depend S(r*at as h« is concerned on what one may call 
nnMnoealed and brutal driving force. He is oxtromelj 
DoUehed, extremely well mannered, with a marvelloue 
imoiint of suavity and pleasantness of demeanour t« 
oamt UP and disguise the possession of a maximum 
of resolution. Herein yon have the chief seorel 
of Si swwoM with his foUowers. No one can be more 
entertafnint « lawinating in private life. One ha^ to 
employ the wetd bow the Germans have mfjde it 


unpopular, but he is the embodiment of modern oulttMCe 
In addition to his own, ho speaks tho French, Italian 
and English languages 11 iiently, and reads others. He 
is no mere politician ; he has widely read literature, and 
be has studied history. This explains his enthusiasni for 
tho idea of (Creator CSrcece. 

Such a gifted le.'uler has in thiR groat world 
crisis found a fitting opportunity tor service. 
By training and hy instinct, M, Voniztdos is the 
le.a(ier in revolutionary times. And what period 
in the world s history isS moro seething with broils 
th.an thi.s? And M’ho more^ jit to lead ? M. 
Venizolos’ past c.areer is nn unanswerable argu- 
ment in his favour. AV'ill Greece be wise and 
follow him ? Says tho writer in the London Thnee 
with judicious insight : — 

Oil tho outbreak of the Europoau war ho aaw that the 
welfaro of tho Balkans in gonoral. and of Greece in 
partu^ular, was bound up with tho triumph of the Allies ; 
and, last March, ha soiiglit to heizo tho occasion afford- 
ed by tho operations in the flardanellos to linicthe for- 
tunes of fTroooedeHnituly witli those of England, France, 
and Bnsbia. llm Snvoreii^o diHorod from hirn at the 
critical nioincint, and ho was ooiupollod to abandon office. 
Pressure ot public opinion alone prevented hirn from 
retiring altog^'thcr from public IfiV M. Gounaris, who 
succeeded liun, di-sohed Pariianicnt and adopted a 
policy of temporizing nnulrality, undr r which Geritjan 
infiuonccs and intn.<;iio gained tho upper hand at AthenB. 
Nevorth^’lcHS, in Juno, when c’eotionB for a now Cham- 
ber could no longer ho p ^dpoiied, tho country returned 
a majority of Vruiezclit'^, with whoso Ruppo|t thoir 
leader reHuiiicd oflicc in August. Though the situation 
was apparently comprotniNCd beyond redress, M. Vene- 
zeloM adhered ton>icr>nslv to his cunvictioiis, and' 
promptly luohilifciid the Greek Army on the morrow of 
the Bulgarian mobiliz ition. Tlie landing of Allied troops 
at Salonika in aupport ot (it coco and Serbia seemed to 
have sot tho seal of ru"ci*sh upon his courageouM policy. 
Vet, once again, his Soxoioign, ^aho is a brother-in-law 
of the German kmporor, withdrew Royal sanction and 
left him no choice but to resign. The sequel, wbioh 
cannot now he long delayed, may show whether his 
patriotic efforts are destined to remain solely as an 
isolated episode in modern Greek history to remind 
future generations of llclIeneB what thoir country might 
have boon, 

HN TAKIL SAINTS, 


BY Mr. M. 8. POOUNALINGAM PILLAI, BX 
This Wook contains life sketches of ten greAt sainfri 
and seers that have appeared in the Tamil land. Tbeie 
saints have exercised profound influence on the lolb 
gioii and culture of the •Tamil people ; their lives sad 
spngs are still read and admired all over the eouptej , 
and are a source of inspiration to many a pious aad 
ardent soul. The character and piety of these eaiiit^ ^ 
make them an enlioent group among India’s splrittMl SOOi ' 
Ample quotations are given from the worke of 
saints and poets to itlnstrate their teaching abd theif 
faith. It is hoped that the book will be df 
iobirest to all lovers of Indian religion. ‘ ^ 

Price As. 12. To Sabsc ribere of 



MODERN INDIAN RENAISSANCE.* 

BY BABU AM VIKA CHARAN MAZUMJ)AR. 


-mIj^ODERN Indian Renaissance may be 
Ml said to hive commenced from the time 
of Rammolmn Roy, As in the morn- 
ing of the world light travelled from 
the East to the West, so towanls the begin- 
ning of the last century the returning light 
began to proceed from the West to t)ie 
East. The present .Renaissance of India 
is essentially a product of Western civiliza- 
tion. Every Renaissance has several as- 
pects — religious, social, literary, economic 
and political, Rammohun Roy primarily took 
up the first three for his j)rogramTne. The 
first he attempted to build uj)on the sacred 
scriptures of the ancient Hindus, wlnle the 
second and the third he would construct 
upon the model of modern luirojie. Wut 
his one *f;reat idea was to ingraft and not 
to su])|)lant. In the task of religious 
reformation he was closely followed by the 
saintly Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Keshab 
{/handra Sen and Dayanand Savaswati, the 
founder of the Aryn Snmaj ; while on the social 
and the educational sides his mantle fell upon 
the renowned Pundit Tswar Ohandra Mdya- 
eagar, Prosonno Coomar 'Fagore, Mahomed 
Moshin, Sir Syed Ahmed, Roycband Prem- 
chand, Bal (iangadhar Sastri, Go[)al Row and 
many other distinguished men who in ‘quick 
succession took up and advanced the great 
master’s work. But the Educational Renais- 
sance wavS firmly established in the country 
with the creation of the Universities in 1857-58, 
which, besides imparting Western knowledge, 
were largely instrumental in reviving the Ver- 
nacular languages and stimulating literary 
activities of remarkable vitality and fecundity. 
The economic or industrial Renaissance may be 
said to date from the time of the American 
Civil War when, as has already been stated, 
Bombay made a dashing attempt to turn the 
cotton^ crisis of the world to her advantage. She 
at first no doubt paid the penalty ofiher wreck- 
leas misadventure; but the energies of a reno- 
vated people BUCfceeded in shortly rehabilitating 

* CondeiMied from a cihaptar in the author’s reoonf 
book on “ Indian National Evolution*” 


their equilibrium and inaugurating an epoch 
of industrial enterprise which has seized the 
popular mind throughout the country. Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab have all awakened to 
a full consciousness of the ecopomic prostration 
of tlie country and each in her own way is 
struggling to revive her trade and industry 
into fresh life and activity. The progress so 
far achieved may not be much, but the spirit 
evoked and tlie energies roused without the 
legitimate support of the Slati* are sufficiently 
encouraging for a period of healthy and vigor- 
ous Renaissance. 

Tlie political Renaissance of modern India 
is of later growth. Although clearly fore- 
. shadowed by *the unerring vision of the great 
reformer of Modern India, and heralded by a 
number of political evffngelists among whom 
may be mentioned men like Ramgopal Qhose, 
Hurrisli Chandra Mukherjee, Krisfodae Pal, 
Digumbar Mitter, .Tuggonauth Siuikersett aiid 
Naoroji Furdoonji, that Renaissance did not 
clearly dawn until the birth of the Indian 
National Congress, The Congress has, as has 
already been pointed out, awakened a new 
consciousness in the country, united its scatter- 
ed units, infused into them a new life and 
spirit, generated new forces and evolved a 
nationality out of a chaos. 

At this momentous period of transition, 
there are not a few dangers and difficulties 
which cannot be too carefully watched, nor too 
zealously guarded against. At a time of regener- 
ation the fresh energies and the new impulses 
of a renovated people have in the exuberance 
of a new consciousness a tendency to run to 
excesses. Impatient idealism sharpens the 
imagination and soaring ambition warps the 
judgment of youthful minds. There are no 
• more hidden rocks or drifting icebergs in tlie 
ocean than in the wide expanse of the politic- 
al field. The slightest deviation from the 
charted line may gradually lead to the widjest 
divergence in its course and tiltimately end in 
disasters to even the atontest national life. 
Unfortupately, however, at this early period of 
her Renaissance, India was not able completely 
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to &void the shock of this impatient idealism. 
From twhatfever causes it may be, an ugly 
development manifested itself in the country 
.when a few bands of misguided young fanatics 
got out of hand, ran amock and gave way to 
violence and dastardly outrages. It was the 
spirit of anarchism imported along with many 
other commodittes from the West. Like the 
mythical Empedocles, these political fanatics 
rashly attempted to leap into the flame in the 
false delusion of being returned to the gods, 
little recking that the gods in their wrath were 
capable of drajying the entire people to the 
crater »and throwing them into the consuming 
fire. If they really had any political object 
in view they apparently overlooked the fa(d, 
that history does not present a single instance 
where a righteous cause hn*s ever been 
advanced l>y unrighteous methods, and that, * 
either anarchism, or^ nihilism has anywhere 
succeeded in achieving its desired end. These 
pests * of society and avowed enemies of order 
and progress in the country were, however, 
promptly dug out like rats from their dens and 
their gangs broken up though not without 
considerable damage done to the country and 
the people who innocently suffered in the 
operation. There are now only the scattered 
remnants of these secret organisations which 
still haunt the people like plague and pestil- 
ence which die hard wherever they once find 
their way. .... 

They are a race which stands by itself and 
is the common enemy of humanity through- 
out [he w^orld. They are monster-births and, 
whether Owing to any abnormal condition in 
their phrenological structure, or any convolu- 
tions of their brains, they belong to the 
destructive elements of nature. The deadly 
spirit may have travelled from the West to 
the East ; but these scourges of society are 
neither Europeans nor Asiatics, nor Bengalees 
nor Mahrattas. They are neither American, nor 
Italian, nor Indian in their origin. The Indian 
anarchist belongs to the same stock to which 
the' murderers of Garfield, Lincoln and Sadi 
Carnot belonged, and it would be positively 
as tmfixit to brand the Hindus, or the 
B^galees and the Mahrattas, with antirchism 


as to charge the Christians, or the Americans 
and the Italians, with it. Civilized humanity 
in all ages and in all countries has positively 
refused to recognise the kinship and brother- 
hood of secret murderers and dastardly 
assassins, and no men probably have greater 
reasons than the Indian public to deplore the 
present situation which has not only cast a 
deep stain on their national character, but has 
also considerably reduced the security of their 
lives and properties aiid, above all, cruelly 
blasted the splendid opportunities which they 
had created with patient labours and sacrifices 
of a complete generation for the orderly pro- 
gress and development of their national life ; 
and those who lavishly indulge in indiscreet 
and light-hearted criticisms of that situation, 
w'ouuding the feelings and jilienaling the sym- 
pathies of the peoi)le, simply add insult to 
injury without serving aiiy useful ^purpose 
either to the administration or towards the 
proper soiulion of iliat situation. 

But if the people have their grievances they 
cannot divest themselves of the responsibility 
which belongs to them in hel})ing the «d- 
ministration for effectively eradicating the evil 
which has secured such a pestilential foothold 
in tlie country. There have been enough of 
complaints and prolestatuons on both sides. 
The authorities have no^ been tired of accus- 
ing tbe public of npalhy, indifference and 
want of co-operation, while tlie public have 
not been either slow or remiss in charging the 
authorities with want of sympathy, trust and 
confidence. Wherever the true line of demarca- 
tion may Ne, it ought- not to be at all difficult 
in laying down a via media where both sides 
may meet half way. 1'he Government has 
certainly a right to exj^eefc co-operation from 
the people ; but the people have also a just, 
claim to the ways and means which Govern* 
ment alone can supply towards successfoll* 
co-operation. The people must be treated, 
useful adjuncts of the administration befo^ni > 
they can be expected to co-operate for itii suor 
cess. .... 

Bat there FieemB to be no djBpOBition either .tlm 
the part of Government or of the autboritii^; 
Cb treat the question with any degree 
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consideration. Real co-operation is begotten of 
mutual trust aucj confidence. It can never 
be the product of one-sided activity, nor can 
it be manufactured to order. It seems as 
absurd to try to extort hearty co-ojieration 
where there is no conciliation, as an attern]>t 
to extract honey out of a hornet’s nest. 
Probably what the Government really wants is 
not co-operation, but passive Bubmission. All 
the same, the people are bound to reckon with 
the existing condition of things and try to 
make the best of the slender opportunities 
presented to them to help the administration. 

In all their trials and tribulations, vexations 
and disappointments, let them beware of 
desperate thoughts and let New India at this 
renaissance always remember thoit with all the 
progress they Lave made they have yet to 
travel very long distances through dreary 
moors and and deserts before the promised 
land can be in their sight and that the .path is 
not free from the treacherous ifpm faium 
or the delusive inirage which can neither 
guide them to their prujier destination, nor 
afifbrd them any shelter or lelief, but can only 
temj)t them to danger and disaster. 

There is another danger which requires 
careful circumspection at this period of 
Jienaissance. The current of a rising national 
life, like that of a river, generally seeks its 
old bed. Every revivalism has a tendency to 
revert to old iiistitufioiis and every nation that 
has a past tries to rebuild its future on the 
ruins of its departed greatness. This tendency 
has generally the effect of introducing the 
good with the bad, the pure with the baser 
metal, into the composition of a revived 
national life. The temptation is too great 
and the tendency too strong, and a conserva- 
tive reaction has burst upon this country 
with all the force and impetuosity of youthful 
imagination. It would be absurd to claim , 
perfection for any system of civilization. 
Besicles, in India, successive revolutions have 
at different limes introduced different forms of 
thought, observances and practices, and all 
that should not be allowed to go down as 
the eipression of the highest Indian culture 
and enlightenment No attempt to revive 


all these dirts and filths of a dafk and dismal 
period under ingenuous explanatiftns and 
interpretations can by any means further the 
cause of progre.s3 or be credited to true patriot- * 
ism. These attempts may feed vanity and 
pander to the boast of ancestry ; but can . 
never conduce to legttimate j)rj(le or true 
national advancement. On the contrary, such 
a frame of mind may run riot and serve to 
create a distaste for fresh investigation and a 
contempt for superior inlelligence. At the 
present momentous period of transition, this 
tendency to reproduce tlif* fmst without any 
amendment appears to have been very 
excessive, and people are not wanting who 
would fain revive many of the objectionable 
practices which have grown iike parasites 
round the fivilization of the ancients and 
give currency to many a counterfeit in the 
great demand that La« arisen for old coins in 
the country, ^slothing should honestly be 
done to counteract the influence of the new 
spirit which has not only opened out the 
})olitical vision of a long disenfranchised people 
and iuaifgurated industrial enterprise in an. 
exhausted and impoverished agricultural coun- 
try, but also silently worked out a revolu- 
tion in their social organisation undei the spell 
of which even the old hide- bound caste 
system huvS become considerably relaxed and 
the orthodox prejudices of a conservative 
people are rapidly crumbling to pieces. Where 
the dead body of a Tili youth could be carried 
for cremation on the shoulders of Rramhins, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas in a prj|}cession of 
thousands of people eager to do honour to real 
or supposed martyrdom and to defeat the last 
indignity of the law, the depth and intensity 
of the force of the new spirit may be easily 
conceived, and it would be neither wise nor 
patriotic to suppress or divert this rising Spirit. 
Prejudices are said to die hard; but they often 
die violent death in the handa of those who 
have long harboured them. 

There is another class of people who in 
their imperfect knowledge of the world seem 
to believe that all the discoveries of modern 
sciences and arts were anticipated by the 
ancienls. They are ready to prove that 
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electricity, aiagiietiesm, steam-engine and -even 
wireless otele^apby and aerial navigation were 
not quite unknown to the ancient Uindus, 
• In fact, in their fertile imagination they 
are able to trace every invention, as it is 
advertised, to the genius of their mythical 
ancestors. But whaU avail these academic 
disquisitions when we have to learn these 
mysteries of nature either from the past or 
the present, unless their aim and object, as 
well as their tendency, be to stimulate our 
energies to a fresh acquisition of their 
knowledge and .use ? There are irrefragable 
evidences that in certain branches of know- 
ledge both the Hindu and Islamic culture had 
at one time attained a high level of perfection. 
Jf, in some branches of useful knowledge, 
they had few their equals and., none their 
superiors in the ancient world, it can by 
no means be a reflection on their genius that 
thousands of years after them, other people 
have Added to the stock ot human know- 
ledge and made fresh acquisitions in the 
domain of applied sciences. The higher 
philosophy of life evolved by the ancients still 
remains unexplored by modern culture, while 
many of their arts are admitted to have been 
lost. It is the wwld’s evolution in course of 
which yet higher culture and nobler civiliza- 
tion must be the heritage of unborn ages. If 
we are really anxious to elevate orirselves and 
participate in the world’s progress, we must 
think more of the present and the future 
than of the past. A legitimate pride of 
ancestry h no doubt a noble source of inspira- 
tion ; buP no nation can be truly great only 
in the blind worship of a great past. 

On the other hand, any attempt to Europe- 
anize India would be. a great disaster and a 
failure. Herbert Hpencer’s advice to the 
Japanese applies with equal, if not gieater, 
force to the Indians. Jlvery great nation has 
a genius of its own, and its fenovation to 
be permanent and effective niust be based 
upon that genius. Materials may be imported 
from other sources and knowledge gathered 
from other people; but no nation can be 
recast in an altogether new mould. Man is 
tio doubt an imitative creature; but imita- 
tion without assimilation produces a kind 


of mental and moral indigestion which 
gradually impairs and ultimately breaks down 
the natioiiiil constitution. It js pliysically 
impossible for one people to divest itself of 
its essential characteristics and completely 
assimilate those of another — born, bred and 
brought up under different climatic conditions, 
nurtured for centuries on different modes of 
thoughts, ideas and sentiments and acclimat- 
ized for ages to a diflerent moral, intellectual 
and social atmosphere. Nature itself would be 
opposed to such a transformation. Foreign 
dress and style may be adopted, certain habits 
and manners may be changed, and even some 
outlandish forms and fashions may be cultivat 
ed; but it is no more possible to change the 
character of a people comi)letely than to 
evolve (juite a new^ sj)ecies of animal out of a 
different one by any process of culture. 
Besides, even European testimony is not 
wanting, that Western civilization, with all 
its recommetidalioiis, has failed in many 
respects, particularly on the social and 
moral sides, and India cannot wholly profit by 
a radical transformation even if it were possible. 
No doubt that wliich is really good in European 
civilization and parlic\darly those virtues which 
have made Europe what it is at the present day 
ought to be cultivated by our people; but 
they must be ingrafted on our national genius 
and made to grow on our ancient civilization. 
It is only those characteristics of Western cul- 
ture which are of universal application and 
those traits of Western civilization which can 
be properly assimilated into oar national system 
that are deserving of oqr closest attention, and 
we cannot be too careful in sifting the grain 
from the chaS' and the metal from the dross in 
all our importations from the West. Above 
all, in our craze for the cheap chemical manu* 
factures of European civilization, let us not 
throw away the real gold that is in ovir own 
system because it does not possess tho lustre 
of a finished article. 

The present is no doubt the age df European 
supremacy, *and in the wheel of fortune that 
has been incessantly turning round since tho 
dawn of the world’s civilization, Europe has ' 
lAimittedly come to occupy the uppermort 
position to-day and e>erythiDg bearing the 
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ball-mark of European civilization has therefore 
a charm and attraction for the rest of the 
world. But where European civilization has 
admittedly failed to satisfy-the highest claims 
of human nature and in cases where even 
Europeans themselves in the midst of their 
superior culture and enlightenment have come 
to realise and proclaim the failure of their insti- 
tutions as a means to human progress and 
happiness, it would be a grievous mistake for 
the Indians to di.^card even that which is good 
in their own system and blindly adopt a garb 
which the Europeans themselves after a fair 
trial would fain throw away. The true 
European is neither in the dress nor in the 
colour of the skin ; nor yet in his manners and 
customs; but in those qualities of the head 




and heart which have made iiim what he is. 
These virtues are no inoho])ohe8 of any 
climate, or new acquisitions to humanity, but 
the common natural heritage of mankind 
which in the usual vicissitudes of time have 
passed away from the East to the West. It is 
these virtues whii^h sliould be cultivated, 
fostered and assimilated in our own system 
where ingrafted on the spixilualily ot that 
system they are bound to evolve a higher and 
nobler civilization not only for the regeneration 
of a fallen race, ’but also as a further step in 
advance towards that cO'Ojdination of the Mind, 
Matter and Spirit which is so essential for the 
establishment of true Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity throughout the civilized world. 


Saints IRavi Bas anb Ibart Das 

BY Mr. K. V. KAMASWAMI, BA. 


^^KDIKVAL Hindusthan witnessed one 
of the greatest religious movements 
India has ever known. The times 
* were indeed fit enough for a great 
change. Kings sitt on the throne who were 
strong to oppress, but not to protect, the 
people. Anarchy and tyranny cast dark 
shadows on man’s existence. But greater 
than this was the darkness that had settled on 
men s souls. Formality and superstition 
reigned supreme. Faith had grown dim and 
unceitain. As with* one mighty effort India 
bestirred herself, rallied her strength, and 
nobly attempted to conquer the realms of 
faith and freedom. 

This mighty movement of reform and 
worship was inaugurated in Hindusthan by 
Ramannnd and, latter, carried to its fullest 
by his renowned disciple, Kabir Das. Rarna- 
napd, a keen-minded, religious man, early 
discelVied the injustice and theifiirmaUty that 
characterised the social and religious institutions 
of his day. Common tradition gives a story 
which, if true, shows that the sect he fouqjied 


originated in a spirit of protest. Ramanand 
belonged to one of the ordinary orders of 
monks. He went on pilgrimage to the several 
parts of India. On his return to the mutt, 
his brethf^rn objected to him saying that in 
the course of his pilgrimage he might have 
broken the rules of caste and orthodoxy. 
Ramanand was therefore condemned to live 
apart from other monks. He was highly in- 
censed at this order, retired from the society 
itself, and started a new sect of his own. 
The movement which was thus started by 
Ramanand was taken up and spread far and 
wide by the great and intrepid reformer, Kabir 
Diis. He denounced all images and with a 
trumpet-like voice called on all, Hindus and Mos- 
lems alike, to worship the “One, True, andLiving 
God.” The movement spread north, east, and 
west. Nannak sowed the seeds of a new 
religion which helped to unite the. peasants of 
the Punjab into a new and vigorous people, 
Chaitanya hr the east taught of a merciful 
God and ther path of Devotion and roused 
Bengal iroui its slumber. In Cent(a) India 
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itself, the reforius of Kabir and liamanand 
inaugurated®aa era of saint<j and poets wlio by 
their lives and by their songs attested the 
noSility and value of the new movement. The 
movement, however, accom})lished its supreme 
achievement when in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, it pve* birth to a Chamar 
saint whose memory is still cherished by tlie 
masses of Hinditsthau. 

The story, as it is found in tradition and 
popular poetry, is embellished with many 
legends and miracles. Bat one may infer that 
the saint should have enjoyed great celebrity 
iu his time ; for some of his works are included 
in the Adi Grantb and his hymns are in use 
in Benares. It is also said that Ravi Das 
founded a sect confined to his own caste, the 
Chamars. In the Dhaldka Mala Ravi Das 
makes a very imi^ortant figure. We give 
below the story as we find it in the authorities: 

Ravi Das was born in the lowest of Hindu 
castes, one of the mixed tribes of India, the 
Gkamara or workers iu hide and leather. Born 
of poor parents, he was trained by them to the 
caste-trade. Ravi Das was from his boyhood 
of a very devout disposition. While tanning 
the hide, he would repeat Vishnu’S name and 
pray. The little profits of trade he divided 
among the devout. 

But suddenly a season of scarcity intervened 
and the poor Chamar was reduced to great 
distress. When Vishnu in the guise of an 
ordinary Vaishnava brought him a philosopher’s 
stone and made a present of it to him,llavi 
Das heeded it not and sang. (It has since 
been versihed by Sur Das thus) : — 

A great treasure is the name of Hari to 
me. It multiplieth day by day, nor doth 
spending diminish it. 

It abidetb securely in the mansion and 
no thief can steal it. 

The Lord is the wealth of Sur Das ; what 
need hath he of the philosopher’s stone ? ” 

So saying he threw away the miraculous 
stone 4 but still the kind-hearted Vishnu, 
lover of bhaklha&j pressed him with gifts of 
gold till at last the devout^ and humble 
Chamar yras filled with fear and spiritual alarm. 
He waa at last dii*ected by a voice from above 


e 

to apply the wealth to the building of a 
temple. He did so, made himself the priest 
thereof and acquired great fame. 

This, however, made him the object of perse- 
cution. The Brahmins of the place approached 
the king and, with uplifted arms, they cried : 

‘‘ Where sacred things are profanely 
administered, there three calamities will fall, 
death, famine, and fear. 

‘‘A Chamar, 0 king, ministers to Vishnu 
and distributes prasad to th<i people. Banish 
him, 0 king, to preserve the honour and 
religion of thy people.” 

The king accordingly sent for the daring 
Chamar and asked him to give away the 
sacred image and temple to the Brahmins. 
Ravi Das humbly submitted. But by a mira- 
cle hi.s worthiness to -minister to his God was 
proved, and he was allowed to go in peace. 
Another victory is recorded of him. The 
incident is somewhat curious but throws 
great light on another side of the movement 
that was now spreading in the land. x\inong his 
disciples, Ravi Das numbered Jhali, Rani of 
Chitor. This, her diHc*i]>leship to a Chamar, 
excited a great commotion among the Brah- 
mins of her State. But they were cowed and 
8urj)rised when, invited toaqmblic feast, they sat 
dowu to meal and, between every ])air of them, 
there appeared a Chamar — Ravi Das himself. 

Such are the legends which tradition has 
left us. But as H. H. Wilson says : “ Whatever 
we may think of their (legends’) veracity, their 
subject-matter and tenor, rejjresenting an 
individual of the most abject class — an absolute 
outcaste in Hindu estimation as a teacher 
and saint, — is not without interest and 
instruction.” 

HARIDAS. 

, The great religious movement, that was 
spreading in West and Central India, ^ made 
its influence felt in Bengal also. Pcfet^ was 
the first to voice forth the new ideals of Diction* 
and Love. Jayadeva wove the mystic story of 
Radha-Krishna into one great allegory and 
sonjg. Ghandi Das and Vidyapathi were in* 
spired by the same theme and sang in devout 
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^strains of the love of Radha and Krishna, 
thereby inciijcatinpr in the minds of the 
people Jjove and Devotion to God. Vaishnava 
monks, too, from the south, imbued with the 
teachings of Ramanuja and Madhwacharya, 
came and settled in Bengal. Wliat with the 
songs of the jioets and what with the preach- 
ing of these Vaishnava monks, the new cult of 
Bhakthi and Brotherhood soon spread through 
the whole of Bengal and raised a host of devotees 
and bhakthns from all classes of the people. 
The chief of them all was that great saint of 
Nadia, Sri Kri,shnn Chaitanya. He was initiated 
into tlie new faith by Ishwnr Puri, a monk of the 
order of Madliwacliarya. He soon hecajne a 
monk and made pilgrimages to all the sacred 
shrines, jireachiiig lind singing and holding 
devoutdiscour.se wherever he went. His ecstatjc 
preaching won large numbers of converts and 
disciples. Ali the devout and the pious of 
the land gathered round him. At last Chait- 
anya settled at Puri, where, with his disci[)le8 
and followers, he spent his life in constant 
adoration of Jagannath. 

One of the sweetest and the most pious 
personalities in this devout band was Haridas 
Thakur, also known as Brahma Haridas. ' We 
know very little of the birth or antecedents of 
this saint. He is reported to have been a 
Yavana or Mussalman, but, it appears to us, 
he was only a low-caste Hindu. That he was 
not born in any of the regenerate, castes of the 
Hindus, and as such, was originally ‘‘untouch- 
able ” is quite clear. Contemporary references 
to this saint in the “ Life of Chaitanya” and 
other writings, leavtf no doubt as to the fact 
that Haridas belonged to the “ untouchable ” 
classes. He was born about the latter end 
of the fifteenth century and was a very devout 
worshipper of Vishnu in the form pf Krishna. 
His devotion and piety won him the love and 
friendship of the great contemporary bhakthns,' 
and he became one of the most favoured 
foltowerg of Sii Krishna Chaitanya. 

• From hia childhood, Haridas Hfos of a retir- 
ing disposition and as soon as be became 
capable of taking care of himself, he retired 
into a secluded part of the village of Buryn, 
ia the Bistriot of Jessore, in Bengal. His hut 


was surrounded with luUi plnjits, and be 
passed his days and nights recounting the 
sweet name of Hari, It is here that, he 
became celebrated for his unparalleled devotion 
and piety and, it is said, he made converts 
and cured also several persons aillicted with 
loathsome diseases. He then removed to 
Pulia, near Santipur, where he became fami- 
liar with Adwaitacharya, a very devout 
Vaishnava Brahmin and scholar and a friend 
and follower of Sri Krishna Chaitanya. They 
became friends and Bved and worshipped 
together. 

Haridas soon afterwards heard of the repu- 
tation of Sri Krishna Chaitanya and joined 
him at Nadia. That great niirt kind-hearted 
saint was struck with the devotion and faith 
of the low-born bhaklha and embraced him 
saying that, Devotion and Service to God knew 
no di.stinclio!w of caste or birth. He made 
Haridas one of his own followers afid treated 
him with the greatest love and affection. 
Haridas followed Chaitanya in liis ])ilgrimages 
and at last, when the latter settled at 
Puri, he came and lived near him in a 
hut which is still pointed opt to pilgrims. 
There is a pn.=snge in Krishnadas’s life of 
Chaitanya describing the arrival of Haridas at 
Puri and the most affectionate welcome 
accorded to him by Chaitanya. The passage 
is highly interesting as it throws some light 
on the devotion and humility of Haridas and 
the great love which Chaitanya bore to him. 
We give below the passage ; “ Haridas lay 
prostrate far away on the edge of the public 
road, whence he b.id first beheld Chaitanya. 
He bad not resorted to the Master’s receptionj 
but stopped at a distance. The devotees’ 
hurried there to lead him in, but Haridas 
said : ‘ I am a low person, of no caste, and 
debarred from going to the Temple. If I can 
get a little retired space in the garden, 1 shall 
lie there and pass my time in loneliness, so 
that no servitor of Jagannath may have any 
occasion to touch me, 'This is my prayer. 
••••••• Then Chaitanya came tu receive 

Haridas who was chanting God’s name in 
*flrBptnjte. Haridas fell flat at the Master’s 
feet, who clasped him to his bosom. Both 
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wept in fervour of love — the Master overcome 
by the disciple’s merits, aud the disciple by 
the Master’s. Haridas cried : ‘ Touch me not, 
M-aster, I am a low untouchable wretch ! ’ Bat 
the Master answered ; ‘ I touch you to be puri- 
fied, because I lack your pure relif^jion. Every 
moment you acquire as much piety as 
bathing in all holy places, or by performing 
sacrifice, austerities and alms-giving, or by 
reading the Vedas. You are holier than a 
Brahmin or Sanyasi.’ 8o saying, he took 
Haridas into the garden and gave him a room 
all apart, adding : ‘ hive Imre, chanting God’s 
name. Daily will 1 come and join thee. Bow 
to the discus on the top of the Temple of 
Jagannath (which you can .see from here). 
The praaad will he sent to you here^* Nitya- 
nand, Jagadanand, Darnodar and Mukunda re- 
joiced on meeting with ^Haridas 

Then the Ma^^ter carefully sent the praaad 
to Haridas by the hand of Govinda. . . . 
Haridas has indeed met with a kindlier fate 
than the one that befell his brethren in West 
and South India. Without being scorned or 
persecuted, he was loved and respec^ted by the 
pious men of th« age and lived in devout com- 
radeship with them. All honour to Sri 
Krishna Ohaitanya who, with his eye of love, 
discerned the devotion and piety of Haridas 
and made him one of his own. 

The centre and resort of the devoteeva and 
saints of this time was Puri. What Chidambar 
was to Nanda and the South Indian devotees, 
what Pandharpur was to the Maratha bhak- 
thas, that was Pari to the monks and 
devotees of Bengal, The city with its seaside 
temple had early in history become famous and 
attracted large numbers of pilgrims. Year 
after year, they came in large numbers, bathed 
in the sea, worshipped at Jagannath’s shrine, 
witnessed the festivals and returned home 
joyously. To the Vaishnava monks and 
bhakthas of this period, however, Puri appear-- 
ed as the very Heaven wherein Vishnu 
lived. The image of Jagannath was to 
them the yisible symbol of Krishna whom 
they all adored. The city, with its groves 
and* hill and seaside, awakened in ' their 
devoqt minds strange reminiscences of the 


scenes of Krishna’s life. Hither, therefore,. 
Chaitanya and his followers and all the great 
devotees came and lived, and spent their lives 
in constant worship of Jagannath. Their daily 
life was one unceasing round of bath and 
prayer and worship at the shrine and devout 
discourse. On festive days or other occasions, 
religious processions, bhajans were frequently 
got up in which these devout men went 
dancing and singing through the streets. In 
the inadness of their devotion to Jagannath, 
these bhakthas (iTicluiling Chaitanya) some- 
times took on themselvejf the duties of temple- 
servants— went and swept the temple-Hoor, 
washed the image or dragged the car. Indeed 
their religions ecstasy knew no hounds. 

Such then are the features of the life which 
Haridas now led with his brother-devotees 
at Puri. He sat at Chaitanya’s feet and 
listened to his discourses. Or he joined the 
devotees in their hhajan parties and with 
them danced and sang. More often, he would 
retire info the j>rivacy of his little hut, and 
there long .sit and pray. Though his friends 
and brother- devotees treated Haridas on equal 
terms, he never gave up the humbler po.sition 
prescribed to his caste — he ate the praaad after 
all others had eaten and prayed to Jagannath 
standing far away from the temple gate. His 
devout days at last drew to an end and he 
died somewhere before the year 1 .5.33, the year 
of the death of I’haitanya, amidst the tears of 
friends and bhakthas. 
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KASHMIR 




C HE Native State of K ishniir is situated 
to the oastvviird of the river Indus and 
westwai'd of the river U‘ivi. Jammu is 
^ the native name of Kashmir and its 
area is not (jnite HoJjOO si|. miles and lies 
between 17' to oH' north latitude and 

73® 20' to 80^^ 30' oast longitii'U'. llou^hly des 
cribed the wholo State is mountainous iiitmseotod 
by valleys and oases in the e.in\ons of the rivers. 

Minerals . — No complete ^U'olo^ical (‘xea ration 
luis been made of the Stati', hut tlnuHi is a vast 
deal of coal of consiilerahle ]»(>teiitial value in 
the lJdam[)iii' distiicl. lion and limestone and 
gypsum are to ho ftiund a.nd goKl has been dis- 
covered in (liilmarg. A hml of v diiahle sapphii (*s^ 
said to 1)0 iine(|nalled foi (juality in thewoild, 
was made in Patlar a few years ag«). Volcanic 
and igneous action hris been al. work, and theri* 
are salt lakes, tie* remains prohalily of what was 
once a vast lake wliich faivoied a gieat part of the 
country - and hot springs, while t.he burning liehls 
at Souyam aiv uniijue. K.uth((uak() liemotsare 
fre(juent. 

Popalatioii and ll(di<}inn — Thi’ number of the 
population is 3, 1 08,00(1 in which tla^ Mahomim*- 
dan element greatly piepondeiates. dindu^' and 
IJuddhists come next. T1 m‘ Hindus aie made up 
of HiMhinins, Tlapiuts, Kliatl-ris and Sliakkars, in 
which are included the I )ogras, Jat,s ami Sikhs, 
thougii strictly speaking Sikhs are not Hindus. 
There are tribes of Malionimodans and Kindus 
.bearing the same name and t here are a number of 
tribal names and sections arising from mode of 
life and vocation. 

AJ issionari/ Kntrrprize. - Tlie (Christian [) 0 [)ula 
tion * is very smalL notw'ithstanding that the 
Church Missionaiy So(?i(‘1y has lahouieil in the 
State for more than half a omitury. 'Fho Mission 
has 6pened a hospital and scliool. The Moravian 
Missionaries and last not least ihc Homan Calho 
lie Mission have been steadily at w’ork. 

Flora and Fantvir -The llora. is of great variety 
and is afnindant comprising deodar, firs, pines, 
maple, birch, dwarf rhododendron, juniper o.nd • 
fore/tts of broad Heaved species. I^lauts of smaller 
kind are numerous and yiehi dyes, tans, oils, asa* 
fotide., fibres, bark, fodder, aiul t^jore is also an 
immense number of food plants . 

The animal kingdom is varied aqd abundant 
and the hills produce plenty of sport. Among 


other animals .uro tho harasingha, the Kashmir 
stag, the rnusk d<‘er, the black bear, tho brown 
bear, the markhor, the ibex, the tahlii, the screw, 
the goral and the nilghai while bird life is eipially 
abundant — vvater-fov\ 1, snow^-hirds, eagles, song- 
birds, and a large number of common Indian 
birds thrive in Kashmir. Fish is jilentifnl in tjie 
livers and various reptiles are found. Domestic 
animals of all kinds thrive in the climate of 
Kashmir. 

Climatu' Conditions. Owing to Uie varying 
elevations, from 1,500 feet at Jammu to near 
30,000 feet in the Himalaya portion, the tempera- 
tuie vaiies greatly. The temperature in tho 
valleys is ncce-.sarily much lower than the tempej'a- 
ture on tho summits of a hill peak. “ The mean 
temjieratime, ’ says tho hnperwl Cazeitmr of Judin, 
“ is lowest in January and highest in Juno or 
J Illy.” The mean temperature of the hottest month 
in Siumgai , ihc capilal of the State, is 7T0®. In 
January it is .b) 1^. There is a rapid increase 
111 March and April and a coiaosponding decrease 
in October. 'Fhe cold .season lasts from December 
to March. Kovemhej- is the driest month in the 
yea 1 ’ arid little rain ialls in ( Ictoher. 3'hcre are 
freipieni heavy falls of snow, and tliunder storms 
are very many. 

Aijrionltnro mid Jnd n strips. are many 

flniwb'icks to agriculture. Irrigation is general 
and tho r.iinfall is ample, hut tho seasons aie 
shorter and, unless sowings are timely to a moment 
disaster results. The c-rf)}>s harvested are rice, 
incize, cotton, millols, tobacco, hops, saffron, wheat, 
poppy, bai'loy, rapeseed, flax, peas and beans, 
wheat, pulses, til seed, linseed. English 
vegetables and fruit trees as w’’ell as Indian vege- 
tables and fruits are crilivafod in the parts they 
well grow in. Hrapes and walnuts, black currents, 
pc iches, pears, eti!., grow in abundance. The 
silk industry is of ancient date— and has recently 
developed into a floinishing conditi6n. Silver 
and copper work, wood-carving and lacquer are 
good in Srinagar. 

Trade (\fid Commerce , — Like many other parts 
of India, Kashmir up to quite recent times was 
self-supporting, but of late years great strides 
have been made in trade and in the improvement 
of communications. The imports are piece-good^, 
brass, copper, iron, 8ap),^ugar, tea, tobacco and 
petroleum, the ex|)o « | ^ g dru||, dyea^ fruits, 
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hides, skins, glue, linseed, wool and woollen goods, 
shawls and lacqaer ware and silk. Much produce 
passes through Kashmir to and from British India 
to Central Asia, Chinese Turkestan and Tibet. 

ConivitQiiccUions . — There are three groat trade 
routes the Banihalto dam mu, the Railway ter- 
minus to (lujerat via Pir Pimjab and the Jhelum 
valley road comm^^^njcating witli the Punjab. A 
short length of railway for 1(5 miles is included in 
a biunch of tho N or? h -Western State Railway 
from Wazirabad through Sialkote. 

Ant ifj tut IPS . — Notwithstanding successive inva- 
sions of foreign peoples Kashmir remains at lieart 
Hindu, and to Hk^dus everywliere Kashmir is 
holy ground. 'I'here are many ancient temples 
which tradition asserts wore built by the Pan 
davas. Some of theso old buildings exhibit traces 
of Grecian' art. The temple of Martand near Isla- 
mabad, beautifully situated, is a temple of tho Sun 
and dates from the 8th century. The temple of 
Payech, about *20 miles from Srinagar, is also said 
t) be dedicated to Surya tK^ Sun-gi,d and is stated 
by Forgusoti to have been built in the 1 :Uh cen- 
tury, Nvbile Sir A. Cunningham dates it from the 
nth century. On tho Db il lake is one of the 
holiest of Mahomedan shrines called Ha/iat Hal, 
where is kept a hair of the Piophet Mnhoinod. 
The shrine was built by Khwaji Nuidin from 
Bijapur in 1700 A.l). The celebrated floating 
girden, the garden <d‘ biee/.os, the Sliali mar garden 
laid out by tlm Mogul Emperor Jehaiigir, the 
seven bi*idgos of Srinagar, the Inshat Bagh, 
while Srinagar itself -the Venice of the East, and 
its golden temple, are sights which once seen are 
never forgotten. The Amarnath cave 1. ‘1,000 feet 
above sea- level is visited by pilgrims annually. 
The reason is that a snow Vmgam forms itself 
nutomatically wbicli iiKu eases in.side or doci eases 
with the pliases of the moon every month. The 
annual jatra is the full moon day in August. 

Education — This branch of administration still 
remains iif a very backward condition. 

Adniinislraiion . — The Maharaja is supreme and 
is assisted by a Minister witli two others presiding 
over thejovenue and other departments. Four 
Executive Officeits ealled Governors astristed by 
number of Tahsildars, exerciser Civil and Crimin- 
al jurisdiction and collect the taxos. The revenue 
last year was abont On lakhs and there are 46 
lakhs invested in Government Securities. There 
is a small army of nearly 7,^0 troops all told, of 
which i^arly ^00 Service troops, 

t4ia other inoiel^b6in|' m^ifn^ined for ceremonial 


purposes. The usual British Resident is stationed 
at Srinagar, and thfire is also a Political Agent at 
Gilgit, who is diiectly responsible to the British 
Government for the petty outlying Native States 
in that direction. 

//istort/l — The whole of the Kashmir valley, 
tradition say.s, w’cs once a large mountain lake and 
'"that an ascetic named Kasyappa, the grandson of 
Hrahiria, drained the water off miraculou.sly and 
reclaimed what is now tho valley of Kashmir and 
tliat the land wa.s, tJieiofore, called Kasyappu 
or Kasyapjiai“ hence Kashmir. The poet 
Kathania, the author of the RMjataiangini in the 
12th century, begins the bistoi} of Kashmir with 
* king Gonanda of w hose predecessors nothing is 
known. From this king Gonanda, the present 
ruler, is said to be descended. Sjinagar is refer- 
red to as belonging to king Asoka long before 
Gonanda, and at* the beginning of the (Vnrislian 
era the Ivn.‘^han ruleis of Noitbern India held 
sway. The Buddhi.sts wtae strong then, but 5 
centuries latei* the (.Jhinese traveller Hiuen Tseng 
found llindni'^Tti in tluMvscendant. Then followed 
several dyn.’ sti# s : nd ses al Hindu kings till a 
Hindu king Raincband embraced Islam and be- 
came the first Mahoininedan king nf Kashmir, 
Further vicis^it uiles aj]il a succession of luleiR 
followed, till in i;i‘G Sultan Sikandm, the icono- 
clastic king. 1 ulod Ka.'^hinii. WTien ncjirly all 
Kashmir was compelled to adopt the Prophet's 
faith, another Mahommedan tribe the.Chakks 
ousted the succoi^sors of Sik.ander, and other 
king.s reigned till the Moguls finally concjuered 
Ka.shmir in ir>8(). . Akbar and .reluingir and 
Arungzebft visited Kaslimir and iKjiiutificd it and' 
with the decay of the Mogul power the Subah or 
Viceroy of Delhi becanm practically independ- 
ent ruler of the ])rovince in 1751. Ojypvession by 
tho Afghans followed till the 8ikhs under Ran jit 
Singh occupied, Kashmir, and in 1842 the Maho- 
medans again secured tliepowei*. The modern his- 
tory of Kashmir dates from 1820 when a Dogra 
Rajput Gulab Singh of dsmuiii was ni«d© 
Raja of Jammu for his sei vices and fjom 
that p<»sili()n he oxtiuded liis sway by con(|ueBt. 
During the British Sikli War Gulab Singh waa 
’neutral, and after the battle of Sobrnon he practi- 
cally had to pui chase Kashmir from BriHsh 
for 75 lakhs of rupees. Gulab Singh reigned till 
the year of. the Mutiny and was succeeded by hii»^ 
son Ranbir Singh^ who rule<l till 1885 wheij hia , 
eldest son succeeded to the in the persbii of 
Major-General His Highness Mabsrsja ; 

Singh, G.cs.i., G.c.$,G. 
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ArtiMY. 

The strength of a king is of six vnrietios : 
bodily strength ; heroic spiiit; arniios ; weapons; 
intelligence and longevity. Of these the ' army ' 
is further divided in two w^ays on the basis 
of diflbrent principliss. <-)rie of the piinciples 
of division is the attachment the army has 
for the king or the way in which, the army has 
been got. Sukiachn-ya lays down th(^ following 
table ; and the figures noted indicate the trust 
that may be pLiced in the regiment : 

Army, 


Ovvii. Of tho allieH. 


MuU, (1) SAdyaska, 

i c., having been i.« , having been 
under hi 'll for a for a Hhort duration, 
long time. I 

i * I 

Heroic. Not heroic. 


Trained. Unbramed Those that Those wevnod 
^2) (.‘b deseitod tho over from the 

enemy. enemy. 

(ri) («) 

Kanmndikiya (XIII. 74, titi-.) {'ive.-, tlic following 
list, the order of enuiiu'i.ition indicating the 
trust tljat may be jd-'ceJ in the division : (1) Tho 
mula ; (2) tho mercenary ; (.$) tho .sroni ; (4) tho 
allied ; (5) the enemy's army ; (6) forest triboa. 
The mula army is one that has been serving 
under the king for a long time from his 
ancestors ; they are the most reliable, for tliey bear 
respect and love to the king as a matter of pri- 
vilege and birthright. Mula forces never desert 
a king (Su. IV. vii. 184). (2) Tho mercenary is 

one which is paid to fight and is under tho 
service of the king both in times of war and in 
times of peace. They depend on the king for 
tljeir livelihood and for the protection of their 
families ; they are often found to be more trust-’ 
worthy than 3, 4, 5 and 6. (3) The sreni forops 
are those who are got up for the nonce and they 
1|)|re not so welhtrained as the m^ircenary ; their 

•.«, litem the author's (arthoomis'g book oa “ Warfare 
iii''3k«wiMt India ’ to bo |wb>(|ih«d shortly by Nosira. 
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attaohmenfc to the king ift not so .strong for they 
must have been in rank and file only for a 
short duration. Hut they are more i-eliable than 
tho others for they share the joy and grief of tho 
king; .success of the king^is prosperity to them 
and his defeat means mi.sery. ilonce inorconnr- 
ies and St'eni armies mu.st be paid up to date. 
(4) Tho ally* forces are moie reliable than tho 
weaned armies and the fores t-tribe.s (5 A: li), for 
they have had their sympathies with the king, 
(a) These divisions of tl^o enemy's aimy which 
desert their ruler to join the* lanks of the enemy 
on account of ill ti catnieiit of which are weaned 
over by bribes and pi oini.ses are said to bp more 
trustworthy than the forest-tribes who are des- 
cribed to be naturally faithless, greedy and 
treachoruus. When the arin3^-divisions are 
stationed on guard-duty in the camping grounds 
and when they are jujiiially arranged for iighting, 
re.sponsiblc positions are allotted to the more 
trustworthy divisions. The succes.s of* a king in 
trying warfare is said to depend on the strength 
in the mula force; for to them danger and blood- 
shed are never impediments to rush forward. 

Another principle of classification is the nature 
of tho vehicle used for warfare. There are four 
kiiid.s of armies, c (/., infantry, cavalry, car- warriors, 
and elephant men ; lyid all these varietie.s must 
he maintained by every king. Besides these 
regular fighting forces there shall be maintained 
separate companies of men and animals whose 
duties are to take weapons and ammunition to the 
fighting lines from the stores in the rear and, to 
remove the wounded from the line.s [Hh : 54-18]. 
There is laid down a certain proportion between 
these diilerent foi’ces, e.ff., horses, bulls camels, 
C4irs, elephants, and guns as four, five, eight, 
sixteen, thirty-two, thirty-two, times the infant- 
ry in the inverse ratio. [Su. IV. vii 19 ifc 20.] 
This idea of proportion is conveyed by an 
a/eshauhinif whioh cemsists of 21,870 elephants, 
21,870 cars, 65,610 horses, 109,350 foot- soldiers, 
f.6., iti the proportion of 1 : 1 : 3 : 5. # [Aniara 
Jl. 537,] . These figures are intended , to 
indicate the relative im{||DrtaDce of these 
, appliances of warfare. Elephants and guns are 
ji^arded as of equal value. Jn treatises where 
guns are not'^descrlhed, elephants are regard^ 
as of paramount ipportenee. Elephants are 
more rdiedtipon; el^hant duljr equipped. 
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trained in the ways of war and ridden by ^jlie 
bravest of ponv^ns, is capable of slaying six 
thousand Wei I- caparisoned horses. Elephants are 
sure of getting success for the master ; for, what 
other animals cannot do, can easily be jan formcd 
by elephants. Of the four varieties, hois€*s and 
cars have substitutes but elephants have none. 
[Ka. XV. ii, etc.] Rut all the four varieties 
are not generally useful in one cainpnign ; or 
to put it better, which plays an important part 
in the actual lighting of a battle is determined 
by the physical feat ares of the arena of the 
battle- campaigns .ami by the .reason in wlncli 
the campaign is leil. 3n a country prote(*ted 
by inaccessible s})ots, ‘overgrown witli trecs^ 
bushes, mountains ami woods, that part} which has 
the strongest infaiitiy wii\s. Tlic area which is 
not miry and whicli is not full of stones is best 
fitted for cavalry engagements. Oars can ho u.-^ed 
only where the land is even and free from miie 
and pits. Elephants cannot he taken lo camps 
where there are no facilities of water ;md of # 
leaves useful for food. Again cars and cavalry are 
used in tl\e hot and the cold weather while in the 
rainy weather infiuitry and el(^])h^ult^ alone 
can be employed ; in autumn and sjuing all the 
four varieties are useful AVhen it is .'-aid that 
on^ particular form of force- i.s Tuost useful under 
a set of circumstances, it does not mean that the 
other varieties .are entirely neglecfed ; they are 
had in small pro[)ortions. The best army is that 
which can bring into operation the largest for(!c 
as determined by the .season and the couritry and 
also the other varieties in smaller proportions at 
least. 

There are assigned diH'erent fnrjctions to the 
four varieties of forces. The diKae.s of infantry, 
in general, are to clean the paths and roads, to 
clear the lines of communiefttion, to, carry the 
dead and the wounded from the held to a place 
of safety, to procure water for the use of the 
army, and to Ci^rry weapons and arms to the 
lighting line. Swordsmen, who form part 
of infantry, must defend the main body of 
tlie army against any attack inadi3 tipon 

it by a, compact Kijuadron Riow-men who 
are also a part of infantry, are to engage . 
the enemy at a long range and to determine 
tlie fate of the day from a distance. The duties 
of car .wamovs are to cany the wounded from 
the distance to the hospital -camps, and to 
harass the n)ar of the enemy’s forces. The 
duties of the cavalry are to guard and ttufwvise 
the transport and the commissariat, to cover the 


rear of a letVeating army, to carry messages of 
speedy de.spatcb, and to chase a hying enemy. 
The duties generally assigned to the elcphant-men 
are to break through the line of the enetny, to 
himk the formation of a logimeiit or a squadron 
dniwn u[) in a deep an ay, to demolish any wall, 
turret, battlement or to break down tlm boughs of 
trees ; to l)e iii f'loitt of an army in march, to re- 
connoitre foi<*.sts, to sei ve as a para[)et under tlie 
cover of which a .seveied column may again mend a 
gap made in its ranks andtoscave away the enemy 
from a distance. | Ka. XIX; Ag. 44, etc.] 
T'luvse force.s must he trained and kept in a 
very Jiealthy comlition ; at the expense of the 
State t.liey are foil jind clothed, llegular drill and 
daily exercisi' must be laid ; as a form of exer- 
cise, hunting excursions are of immense value. 
Theie must be yeiiodic.al inspeeiions of the foix*.es 
and of the wnjiporis ; at least finee in the year 
there must he a legiihu- jiarade of the armies. 
|Su. 1 \^. vii. I(), etc.] S)KM-i.d care must he. taken 
to prevent the ai iii} fi*om falling into bad ways 
of life I Ka. .VI Jl. ;»4.| Special w'.ilchwords and 
special badges must l)e an angejl so as to difitin- 
guish one’s tii mv fiom^the enemy’s. I Rh. ]. ii 
vV 12.1 
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WEAPONS. 

Weapons are of two vaiioties, astra and sastra , 
astra weapons are those which ate thrown and 
sastra weapons are those which cut, as the names 
indicate. Astra weapons are either natural or 
supernatural ; bows and guns are the nf^ural ones 
and such as work under the power (^f mantras are 
supernatural. Swords and the likeoties are the 
cutting weapons. |Su. 1 V. vii. 19‘2.] Hroadly ?!peak“ 
ing, bows, swords, gun.s ami mantra ic power may 
be regarded as the four varieties of weapons foi use 
in warfare. Having no full account of the last, ^ \vc 
shall try to have a succinct idea of how the other 
three Idnds were used in the j)ast. 

Of these, guns are the most l oliable. Cluns arc 
both small and big; small ones are intended for 
use by the individual soldiers ami big ones are 
cari’ied on carri«agos drawn by hor.ses or mules. 
TUilloth foi- the guns are big or squall , and they 
are made of iron, lead or copper, (lunpowdev is^ 
prepared in the propoi tion of 0 : 1:1 as nitre, 
sulphur a, ml cli.MCoal. Very light wood is 
jiro])Osed to be burnt in jJow fire ami put down 
before being reduced to a.slies. Tlie capacity to 
destioy and to terrify, and tlu‘ range at which 
fighting may be carri(‘d on aie the advantages 
of these w’capons ; Furtlier in j)ulling down forts 
and hattlMmciits tl.ere i.s no match to them. 
Rows and anows come next in importance 
though tlu: capacity to destioy is not proportion- 
ate to the labour They demand. Except when 
the aiTowts are poisoned or barbed, the destruc- 
tion they can cause is proportionately very little ; 
and the slightest protection of arniuuj’ is enough 
to deprive them of any (jfiiciency. That is Why they 
fell into disu.se when swords t came into vogue. 
Though the utility of- these weapons depends 
oil close fighting and individual prowes.s and skill, 
they are important because they create greater 
havoc and thus linish a Wttle soonoj*. Of course 
towards tlie end of the battle swordvsmen are 
found useful in deciding the issues of the day, 
even where artillery is employed in the beginning 
of the battle. They are useful even where as a 
protection against them, armour, helmet, and 
bimstplate are used ; for they often discover fatal 
portions of the body where they cut through 
deep into the body. The use of armour is very 

.*Earbept a bare mentiop of the mantras ip the Arthastras 
there does not appear to be any attention paid to 
this aubjeot. 

t Some of the cutting weapons are the sword, the 
rnaoe, the lanoe, the speir, the digger, the hattl6*axe. 
[A« XMSO:] • 


extensive ; armour made of metal is recommend- 
ed for soldiers and one made of leather for the 
animals, say, horses and elephants. [Su. 100* 7.] 

WHEN TO BATTLE. 

The Arthasastra and the 1 Ihnrnuisa.vtra differ 
ill their recommendations on the c]ue.stion of 
.iccepti ng a. battle. The Dhaimasastras preach 
that figliting is to be resorted to only as the 
last means of defending oneself but the Artha- 
sastias are rather elocpient in urging that 
the king may do battle whenever he is sure 
of \ictory. A king shall march out against his 
ailversary only when he feels that he has been 
suli'ering from a plethora of power and that an 
outhst must he given to tlie surplus military 
energy, surging and boiling among the ivinks and 
files of ids army. A king must set out only at a 
time when he finds that his servants are all in the 
highest state of efiicieiicy and that he is in a posi- 
tion to cru.sh all civic and intei necine disturbances 
and feuds that may appear during his absence 
from the cdhntry. lie rmist proceed against his foe 
witliout delay when he finds him in peril^ and his 
army discontented and weak. [Ag. 2U8. 1, etc.] 

rRELIMINAKJLS TO AfJTUAL KKlUTINCi. 

The king who decides on war must not 
hesitate to employ such means as certainly 
bring success to him. To ensure his strength 
and to diminish the strengtli of the foe, to 
gain advantage in every detail for himself 
and to place his foe at a disadvantage are the 
principles on which the arrangements are based. 
To ensure his strength, the king must look 
to inteiTial peace in his own dominions. The 
spies of the foe work to create dissensions 
amongst his allies, his officers, and his soldiers 
and the king must by his tact and plrudence 
thwart these evil dealings of the foe. Again, tl^ 
arrangements that a king has to make when he 
goes to war leaving his capital and country are 
different from defensive arrangements to Jbe 
made on the occasion of one’s territory being in- 
vaded by a fee. 

To weaken the foe is the aim. Peace in the 
enemy’s kingdom shall be broken ; discontented 
parties shall be created to effect withdrawal of the 
allies and of the army by offering bribes, gifts 
and by making even vain promises. [Ka. XV,, 
23, etc.] An invading king must first biing 
about a quarrel among the sons .and the ieuda^ 
tory chiefs of the foe, and then attempt to 
baust the treasures and to cut off tho means *of 
his supplies before he proceeds to <^nqtier Mm. 
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The parable of the jrickal that wa.8 able to defeat 
the tiger, the Uion and the elephant that were 
invading him, is recommended as the model to 
imitate. [Adi. 142-20, etc.] Even treacherous 
methods are recommended so as to separate the 
forces of the enemy. [Su. Y. VII. 187.] The in- 
vader must arrange immediately the war is 
declai'ed for the collection of food-stufis for his 
army and for the destruction of all the supplies 
intended for the foe. The king mu.st employ all 
means of concili^^tion and compromise so as to 
bring all classes of his subjects together agsinst 
the enemy. [Ka. XV". 22; XVJI. 2G.] His 
forts well repaired, his wealth and the wealth of 
the country gathered tind safeguarded, the crops 
in the granaries outside the fort withdrawn — 
all such precautions made he may embark on 
war. The king must not rely on the supplies 
in the way ; he must carry provisions on the 
animals kept for the purpose. [Ag. 2.‘U). 25.] 
Having stocked the medicines and the drugs that 
are useful he must take |)hy8iciahs yho are to 
treat the sick, to nurse and dress the wounded. 
[Bh. 122-17; Su. 69-5^.] 

Suggestions are profusely made^ about the 
details to be observed during the march to the 
front. They deal with tl-e conveniences for his 
army and the methods of throwing impediments 
in the progress of an opponent. According to the 
information brought and corroborated by the 
spies and scouts, the king .shall select the path 
wlmre supplies Ciin be sufficiently had. 
Water, grass, and food-stuffs (especially the 
first two) must be within tlie easy reach of 
the camp. The king is justified to take supplies 
freely from the place near which he campa^ be 
will prudently destroy all sources of supplies to the 
enemy by burning down the crojis in the fields. 
8a. [69. 38.] But the king must worship the 
g^rdian deities . of the places occupied in 
the enemy’s territories and must take special care 
in order they may not be molested or insulted 
by the soldiers and that their temple and pro- 
perty might not be interfered with. And also 
the civil population of the country must not be 
molested in any way. [Ag. 236. 22.] 

Even in defensive arrangements most of these 
suggestions hold good equally well. Tho king 
destroy the villages on the highways ; or better 
Jding shall allow villages te grow on high roads, 
they may alFord shelter and supplies to the 
IromytUnd opportunities of gathering information 
Hie ruler. The king threatened by in- 
v^ot^ iBfiust biing the people of the countrv 


into the forts lest they should be expoeed 
to the attacks of the foe. will withdraw 
all stores of gmin from his granaries 
located in his country here and thef e ; and 
when he finds such a withdrawal impossible on 
account of the rapid arrival of the enemy, the 
stores must be burnt down. [Su. 69. 36 ] The 
bridges leading into his country shall be forth- 
with demolished, so as to prevent the enemy 
from getting into the country easily. The moun- 
taiu 1 ^, 8668 , the bends of rivers, the tracts of 
wildernofis, such places of danger must always be 
guarded. |Ag. 242. 3.] The communications 
must be cut off. The water in the tanks and the 
; wells shall bo baled out or better it is to {)oi6on 
all the water sources. [Su. 69-39.] Small and 
weak forts lying alwut in the country and on the 
bordei land shall be pulled down when they cannot 
be protected, so that they may not become the 
bases of war-campaigns for the enemy. Treas in 
jthe way (except those which are holy) will be cut 
down and the branches of nn*e trees will be lopped 
olf. [Sa. 69-41.] Thei'e shall be sent round a pro- 
clamation to the ottbefc that no house keeps fire 
during the day ; that all cooking shall be in the 
night only and that five kept fey? exceptional 
crises as for lying-in-rooms and homa shall be 
carefully covered. 

The invading king is advised to lead his 
campaigns in the autumn or in the Hj)ring ; either 
in the chaitra (March- April) gr in Margashirsba 
(Nov.-Dee.) In these months tho weather will be 
very fair ; it will be ple.isant to live in camps. 
The fields will be full of produce, the trees of 
fruit and pools and tanks of water. But these 
suggestions are for war carried on at leisure. 
Urgency has no conditions. One waiting for the 
best opportunity of crushing his foe slmll not 
wait for these seasons if he happens to find 
advanUge in other rnontjhs ; the king marolies 
even in the rainy weather if he finds his oppon- 
ent oppressed by troubles at home. FMana 
VII. 182.] ^ 

When the army is marching, the treasury, the 
women and the king must be in the middle 
of the forces, the difterent divisions of the , 
army being stationed on the sides. 
officer commanding the vanguards must manph / 
at its head, surrounded by picked men/ while tho 
women, the king and the treasure are |da^ 
the middle ubder the immediate gtiaird ^ [ 
secret forces. The Hanks of an army must, bi 
guarded by cavalry while cAr-wamore are ' 
them on Irath the sides. The ele{ihaiit*paBa aee 
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on the rides of the cara. [Ag. 242-4.] We may 
illuatrate the arrangement thus 



When they arrive at a place aiiitable for camp- 
ing the day^a halt will be made to give rest to the 
forces and to gather information regarding the 
route further on, the amity between the king and 
the people and the strength of the kingdom. For 
camping woody places are always preferable. The 
camp must be quadrangular, having four entr- 
ances, protected by strong battlements and bul- 
warks. In the camp shall be provided large drilling 
grounds for the armies. Pavilions will he erected 
within and the special comforts of the several 
divisions of the forces must ho hacked after. The 
king’.s pavilion will provide room for the ladiof^ 
and for the treasure chests. In arninging the 
troops to guaid the camp, those who aie most 
reliahle must he stationed very near the camj>. 
0^ the outskirts of the camp numerous 
formidable hunters who are always vigilant 
will be arrar^ged in circulai' nrray. Near the 
king’s pavilion, the elejibants ami the armies 
under the management of faithful and veteran 
soldiers must mount guards The king shall always 
be armed as if ready for action. Around the 
camp will be dug secret pits covered with thorns 
and nails, and pegs will be driven into them. The 
scouting cavalry and the supply department must 
bo very active and very vigilant in collecting food- 
stuffs for the army. After searching the camping 
grounds best suited for the forces, the king will be 
very careful to devastate the other possible grounds 
so that the foe may be placed at a disadvantage. 

FIGHTINQ ARKANOKMHNTS. ^ 

Ttfe different parts of the army must be so 
arranged as to assist one another. Foot-soldiers 
must be employed at the interval of one, horses at 
the interval of three, elephants and cars af the 
interval of five. Foiur soldiers must be employed 
to guard an elephant, four cavalry soldiers to pro- 
tect , a car* warrior, four swordsmen to defend a 
cavalj^-wanior and ^ four bowmen to defend a 
sbiali^bearer. [Ag. "286-28.J But^ it shall be 
seton that the soldiers are iieither»too close nor too 
apart in the tfm,y so that ^ch soldier may freely 
eastrdsa his weapons without clashing wi^ those 
pf ah^ comra46 af arms, * 


In the front must be placed the flower of ^he 
army, of course, keeping some •always in the 
reserve; but the rear mii.st never be neglected. 
To neglect the rear is to make a hole 
bigger. Of the diflerent divisions the swords- 
men must be placed in the front of an army ; 
after them the bowmen ; then the cavahy ; then 
the car-warnors ; then the elephant-men ; and 
in each division the hrnve sKnJJ be stationed in 
the fiont ranks. [Ag. 2.‘1C 87]. In the front 
stands the commander with the best of IiIkS forces, 
holding and defending the flag who.se movements 
guide the armies. The king shall go to the arena 
of fighting, taking care to be in the rear to en- 
courage them and to rally roifhd him any broken 
divisions but shall never go into the fighting-lino 
as his death means the annihilation of the entire 
army [ Ag. 28()-33]. The front shall be as exten- 
sive as possible, for then alone can all flanking 
movements be best oArried on. 

The invader must force the foe into the fort; 
and when the fort becomes impregnable he will 
lay siege to it. A w^nr-tax to cover all these 
expenses may be levied on the people of the city. 
The water sources will he cut off or even poisoned. 
If people are so tensed they will assist the invader 
in accomplishing his blockade. [Mnnu VII. 194.] 

Vyuha is the name giveii to a particular 
battle array, lo the strategic arrangements of the 
forces on the battle-field for purposes of regular 
fighting. The names of the Vyuh.as Makara, 
Garuda, Ardhachandra, Vajra, Sakata, Mandajn, 
Sarvatobhadrn, Suehi, etc.), are after the objects 
, which they resemble in shape and form. Leaving 
the^petty details, we may say an army drawn 
up in a Vyuha is divided into five parts, 
two wings, two i?ideH to protect wirgiS, 
the main body and the middle; of these 
only one or two divisions must be brought 
into action at one time, the remainder acting as' 
reserves. Thes^j Vyuha armngementa are based 
on the principle of arranging the four forces, i.a., 
the foot-soldiers, the cars, the elephants and the 
cavalry in such a way that they together form the 
most vehement opposition or defence. On the 
basis of the shape the Vyuha takes eventually, we 
may divide.into four species, e.g., the crooked, the 
anavrithi, the drcular, the prithakvrithi. If the 
danger is anticipsted in the front, the Makara or 
the Syena, or the Suohi Vyuha will be arranged ; if 
in the rear, the Sakata Vyuha ; if on the wings, the 
Vajra array ; if on ell the sides the wheeLarray ; in 
all tiie oaseA the general mnet be where the dftBgmr 
js aiitioi|)eted. 286, 27 to SI) ; M2f 88 to 72], 
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^fter having arranged the forces the king 
muat decide wh^her he will fight a pitched battle 
or not ; except when the commander feels himself 
to be stronger and the advantages of the place 
and the season are in his favour. Under 
defensive arrangements the fighting plan »liall be 
to lead small detachments of forces against the 
enemy’s weak points. With his extensive front, 
the general shall attempt to cover the 11 mlcs and 
cat off the enemy into separate parts and to 
deal a crushing blow. When attemi»(ing to 
break through, a point is selocfcfe<l for cortenn tint- 
ed attack by a solid squadron ; when siicli an 
attack is aimed at his army, he will draw up a 
solid wall of tenacious and fierce sohliejs. If his 
army is so broken in the centre or in the nmin body 
of the force, a general retreat shall be ordered. 

But strategic warfare shall be conducted in 
forests and on rivers or on cloudy days when the 
forces of the enemy will he found half emerging. 
The kin-g conceals a strong division of his army 
and evading regular fighting he will lead the 
enemy forward into a ruse, when, hurling his con- 
cealed forces he annihilates the forward battalions ; 
thus struck with terror the foe takes to flight, 
which position is the best suited to annihi- 
late even a stronger force. The king may entice 
the enemy by hope of plunder by showing a .«liam 
retreat only to crush the jubilant and consecpient- 
ly disorderly army. | Ka. XVJII. 54, Gib] The 
king may raise false shouts of victory so that the 
distant battalions of the enemy may get disorder- 
ly. [Ag. 2.30,59.] The armies are therefore 
advised to fight in such a way that they do not 
cover one another’s range of action. [Ka. XJX, 
25.] 

Under natural conditions of warfare the same 
kind of force must fight with the sanio kind, 
elephants against elephants, horses against horses, 
and soldiers against soldiers. In case any one 
variety is not found enough the fbllowing substi- 
tutions may be made. An elephant may be opposed 
by five horses ; fifteen men and four hoi-ses are 
capable of withstanding an elephant or a chariot ; 
three infantry soldiers are a match for a hussar ; 
three hussars may oppose an elephant- man. 
[Ag. 242-38.] 

These suggestions are mostly for Dharma- 
jn|^ha, t.e., fair fighting ;* there are no rules 
l^ia^Dg Kutayuddha, fe., unfair fighting. Pair 
fighting is based on the principle that 
victory > should be , won by manliness and 
glMiTOUS conduct towards the foe; the ene- 


my is given opportunities to fight aj; his 
best. Kutayuddha has only one aim, to fight and 
win by hook or crook. Accordingly are a list 
of rules suggested for Dharmhyuddha. Weapons 
whose use serves no more purpose than that of 
giving un.uece.ssary pain oven after rendering the 
enemy unfit for furtlier fighting, winged arrows, 
poisoned darts, and such are forbidden. Persons 
rendered unfit foi* further service must not be 
[Mirsued and avenged. Tiiose who are bereft of 
OUCH vehicle of fighting, e.g.^ the car, or the horse 
or the elephant ; those wjio admit defeat by 
folding hands or sitting down, or by saying 
‘J nm >ours’; those Avho are asleep, unready, 
naked, w^eaponlcvs, sightseers, neutrals, the timid, 
the Hoeing, car-drivers, animals carrying weapons, 
men engagefl in the transport of weapons, tlm 
men of the band, are not fit objects of attack. 
Equals must fight with equals. One fighting with 
another must not be attacki‘d. To wreak venge- 
•anco by sinful method.^ is mean ; better to lay 
do>vn one’s life tlian win by adliarrna means. 
(8a. 95-l(> ; Hb. [. 29, HI.| lint in Kutayuddha 
a mixed fight (iusiu^s in winch the sole aim is to 
annihilati* the forces of the enemy and to redui^e 
him to subjection : theie are no rules. 

Prisoners tif war must bo courteously !cnd 
generously treated. A ^\ound('d opponent luuft 
bo treated l)y skilfu|[ surgeons. [Sa. 95-52.] 
If a maiden bo taken as a [uisoner of war 
she must be tr(‘ated well and must be persuaded 
to marry liiin whom the king wishes but if she 
refuses she must be sent back. [Sa. 99, 5.| When 
a city is captured the soldiers must he warned 
not to molest those who are si(d«ly and insane., 
those who are devoted to attain nioksha (salvation) 
or those who are skilled in art. [8a. 100-27.] 

At the end of the campaign, Uie king must 
announce presents to the soldiers tliat fought 
wSll and such •results must be jmblished by 
special proclamation. The warrior that by hifi 
individual prowess vanqui>he8 the foe, gets the 
car, the horse cm’ the elephant of the opponent;^ 
but the gems and the wealth got in the wai* 
belong to the king. [Manu VII. 96.] The wives 
of a defeated king do not pass over to the vic- 
tor ; on the other hand he should protect them and. 
honor their chastity as that of his own mother. A 
king should maintahi and honour the customs of 
the conquered country. The king must make 
provision for the wounded soldiers and for the, 
families of the dead Soldiers of his amy. Tho 
spoils of^war must be distributed among bis |»eopl%. 



A “ VADE MECUM ” OF THE WAR 

BY ME. A. P. SMITH. 


Under the most appropriate title “ AH About 
the War^” the Publishing Firm of* Messers. 
G. A. Natesan (&; Oo., Madras, have i&sued 
a kind of comprehensive vade mecum of the 
war that is desolating Europe and the World. 
There are numerous other publications which 
deal with the war, but in “All About the 
War,” the information given covers a wide range 
of subjects, so that the reader is able to turn for 
facts to a book which, whether as a woik of 
reference or as a record of contemporary war 
history, is certainly up-to-date and reliable. ITis 
Excellency Lord Pentland has written an appre- 
ciative introduction to “ AH About the War,” in 
the course of which ho says : — “While written and 
compiled for the 'most part frankly from the^ 
standpoint of Biitain and her Allies, the book 
approaches this absorbing subject from every 
point of new and seeks to furnish the reader 
* from whatever side he regards it with information 
and materials for judgment. ... In no part of 
the Empire has the response to the call of the 
mother-country been more ready than in 

India and, as is fitting a compilation mainly 
intended for the readers of this country, the 
response of India, her princes and peoples, 
the aid they have rendered in men, money and 
material are fully sot forth.” 

Excerpts from the speeches of llis Imperial 
Majesty King George and U. E. Lord Hardinge 
on the declaration of war, acknowledging the 
response of India to the needs of the Empire in 
the *war are given under their portraits. 
Among the able contributors to the Volume 
are : Professors of Colleges, Indian Civil Servants, 
Officers of the Indian Medical Service and well 
know/i men belonging to the legal and engineering 
professions. The number of the main heading 
of the contents of the publication will demon- 
strate the ^comprehensive character of the work and 
the thought and care bestowed in obtaining the vari- 

* “All AHottt the War The Indian Review War Book.’’ 
-^A^mmprehenaive and anthentie account of the War 
with 'nameroufl iUuatratioaR, portcaita, cartoons, maps 
end diagrams contributed by Officers cf the Indian Civil, 
MMlhvy'and Medical Services, Ministers of Native 
Educationists, Journalists, Lawyers, 
PttwiOlsts and otto Specialists. Edited by Mr. O..A* 
KitMOi with au introduetlciii by His Bnaellency Lord 
Fentlaod* Price Rs. 4. To Subscribers of “ The 
indhm Itoiew,*’ Rs. & Published by O. A Mutesan » 
Qo.» MaAiits. 
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ous items of tlie information compiled. Under the 
heading “Ooneral” some eminent Indian gentlemen 
have contributed papers dealing with the inter- 
esting topic of India’s share ,in the struggle and 
how the war will affect her thought, her institu- 
tions and the future of her people. Trenchant 
criticisms on the writings of Gorman authors 
like Hornhardi, Nietz.sche, and Machtpolitik, the 
history of the belligerants engaged on the titanic 
struggle, their diplomacy, polipy and sufferings, 
tho rise and growth of Japan, a history of the 
neutral nations, including China and* America 
with special reference to America’s attitude of 
neutrality, the medical relief given to the 
combatants, the weapons of warfare, particular des- 
criptive merttion being made of air- craft, interna- 
tional war and its rules, the economic side of the 
War by such writers as Prof. H. Stanley Jcvons, 
Prof. V. G. I^alo, Prof. Andrew Templeton n-nd 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton of great local experience, 
the influence of art on war, the war .and litera- 
ture, India and tho war, the ethics of war, war 
strategy, woman and the war, Egypt and the 
war and a bird’s-eye review of the pi ogress of the 
war, are the main sid^jects discussed by men who 
know what they are writinig about. Perhaps for 
the general reader .the information given 
under “ Miscellaneous ” will be found most 
interesting as it contains sketches of the 
rulers at war, tho ministers of the powers, 
the army and navy chiefs, men of the 

moment, a dictionary of military terms which 
will appeal to many. English and foreign 
maxims concerning war culled from the writings 
and speeches of warriors, politicians and 
poets, and finally, a Review of the War by Prof, 
K. C. Macartney, completes a volume which 
should be in every library in India and in 
every school library. Much credit is due 
to Messrs, G. A. Natesan & Co. for the 
enterprise in issuing this vade mecum withih one 
year since the war be;: m. It is a timely 
bution to the literal me on the subject ipM a 
timely publication possesses a value distinctly its 
own, and when it contains information thati| 
both reliable and of absorbing interest its value 
greatly enhanced. The paper, letter-press, and 
cloth binding leave nothing to be desired, ia>d 

”A11 About The Wai>”iBtolbehfMltorthetoK 

inodest ihim df Ba. BW. ^ ^ ^ 



DIET AND DIABETES.' 

BY EAO SAHIB DB. 0. B. KAMA KAJJ. 


little volume has gpne through five 
^ editiotis in six years, and no other proof is 
\jU necessary of its popularity. At the very 
I outlet the author observes that not- 
withstandittg resoarchos ^ of physiologists, 

patholotgists, and physicians in modern times, 
the cetiology and pathology, that is the cause of 
the disease and the structural changes which it 
produces in the body, ai'e .as obscure to-day as 
they were in the days of Charaka and Susruta 
more than two thousand years ago. The disease 
is connected with sonio changes in the liver, 
pancreas or the nerVous system, though the exact 
nature of the changes is not known It is agreed 
that like fever, diabetes is not a disease by itself 
blit only a symptom of some unknown condition 
or conditions. No less than •seven different 
sources of diabetes are mentioned, but> no attempt 
is made to connect them in any way. Majoi^ 
Basil confines himself in „thi8 book to the most 
oommon form, ifamely, Alimentar>^ Glycosuria, 
and calls it a manifestation of alimentary 
This is only another name for what other aiithoi s 
have called disturbed metabolism. Neither of 

* these terms are explanatory of the condition, but 

* they offer a clue to the investigator to the lino 
in which his experiments and observations have 
to be made. Kroni Pavy downwards a host of 
soieutists luue trodden this path .and laboured 
hard and long, and yet we are nowhere near the 
wdution of the problem. But Major Basil’s 
account is readable and not too technical. 
As Major Basu puts it dialx^tes is the twin- 
sister of gout. A part of tho blame is laid, 
and very rightly, at the door of civilization. 
Rice or wheat when cooked whole is nutritious 
and admirably adapted for tho food of man. But 
civilization demands that the rod or brown outer 
coat of the grains should be removed, and the 
grains made white and shining. It is right that 
the coarse protective covering or tho husk should 
be i-emoved as it ^nnot be digested by the human 

"^stomach. But to remove that part of it which 
is rich in phosphates and other salts which are so 
necpisary for the building up of ouv tissues is 
suicidal, and yet fashion reijuires it, and people 
will have it. Another way in wliich modern 
CttjBtpms contribute to tho production of diabetes 
tti early hour at which the principal meal of 

' - ,1 ^ T- ^ 

f Trslifneat of Diabetes. « By Major 

B. ; Paoini omoe, Alllidiabad, 


the day is taken, and the hurrWd way in wMch 
it is swallowed giving little time for masticatiom 
There c.in be no doubt that worries and anxieties 
either pro*ldce or help to accelerate diabetes, and 
do so by their effect on the bmin. How they work 
is not understood though .a spot in the floor of 
the fourth ventricle of the bmin has been dubbed 
the diabetic centre. Tho most important point 
emphasised in Major Basil’s liook is tho part 
wliicdi constipation pla}s in bringing about ali- 
mentary toxKMniii. His words on civilization are 
worth noting. They arc : - -“’J'lic civilization of 
a land is to be judged from the comlitipn' of its 
latrines,” though one would bo put down for an 
uncivilized boot* if ho should commit the indiscre- 
tion of referring to bowels oi* latrine in conversa- 
tion. Hero our invisible friernls and enemies — 
the bacteria —come in for theii'^hare of the blame. 

* Coming tb the -subject of the book proper, i.fl., 
tho treatment of diabetes, Major Basu has some 
new and valnablo hints to give. He prohibits the 
use of incut as it has n groat tendency to cause 
alimentary toxaania ; in so doing his teaching 
runs counter' to the practice followed by most 
pb) sicians. Ho also re<*ominends fasting, and 
this is no doubt very efficacious in tlu^ milder 
foi'ms and in fatty people. After explaining how 
physical exercise and washing of the stomach 
prevent alimentary ioxwrnia, the importance of 
Yoga with its various piwesses of body- cleansing 
as a jKiwerful means of ensuring good health and 
preventing diabet(*s is referred to. In the opinion 
of the author the craze for rigid diet is res|»onsible 
for much harm, and the patients who read this 
book with a view to find out what is the best’diet 
for diabetes will be disappointed. But the nega- 
tive advice which is given is more Tieientific and 
less dogmatic than whali is usually found in 
similar books. That is that starch foods suebae 
rice and potatoes are not only not hajTuful but 
necessary and useful, that there is no teosou 
a, vegetarian diabetic should take to. 
ing, and that that diet is the best wliioh is ^ 
easily digested by one’s Btomach. In Bhort," .tWkt . 
' lesson which this book seems to teach.is^ 
the best way of avoiding, and also ot 
diabetes is to cleanse the body of those 
which are manufactured in its 
baths, exercise, moderation in di^ ^ 
tog a regular and thorough rf, 

toorelions. it is a book which eiyij 
^ worlc sboiHd reed end foUoWf 



CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY KAJDnAKl 


TUB WAR, 

HE tGi*rible tragedy ill Em ope coritiiuiu.s with 
unabated fuiy. Tliou.saiids didly shed their 
W/ blood for the eiiuhe they are lighting. The 
1 broad foiituie ol tho many btiiiil) .iiul groat 
events that have occiurod dming the la^t 
four weeks is the Balkan story of lank in- 
gratitude and tile pi'overhial uiitriistwortliiness 
of kings and states. Tlie Jiulgur lia*s embraced 
the Teuton. The rank infamy of this unholy 
and unpatriotic alliance must go down to 
histoiy ms a wnining of the greatest magni- 
tude. The &:inctity and inviolability of tioaties 
have been lutlilessly disregarded by the con- 
science! essness of ]»rinces and* jjotciitates. But 
anyhow the feeling of gratitude implanted in oju* 
common humanity, it was thouglit,. wuiild still 
continue to dominate and assert its suhlime 
morality. That the feeling would invariably at t 
a<s an inspiration and ditlerentiate the uieio pri- 
mitive man from tlio hi ute — all this has boon 
proved to be a delusion hy the vay in which 
Bulg ilia has behived towards its grea*tcst liber- 
ator. Thitcomitiy, as the world has ackriovvledg- 
ed, o^\es its present independence and ^tiength lo 
Russia, llussi I made Ibdgaua homogeneous and 
gave it a new birth to woi k out its givatei destiny 
and national rogenei atiori. But Bulgaria has shame- 
lessly sold her inde pendente for the lust of Teuton 
gold and has thus debased itself in the eyes of the 
righteouB. She has written livrself down in his- 
tory as the basest and most ungrateful of the 
Balkan nations. There will be tho *inark of 
indelible disgrace on her forehead for over. Another 
Balkan state luls bebp^ved also most meanly if not 
ubgratefully, Greece, enslaved by the Ottoman, 
W|LS emancipated from her thraldom by free 
England. She owes her present position to Eng- 
land first and next to France. But under the 
malignant influence orthe machinating Goiman, 
she ‘too has greatly debased herself in the 
. ayes' of the oiviliaed world. She, too, ser- 
^ Hitidy imitating the dominating Hohenzollem, has 
her moral obligaj^on tp come to the 
h^ve Servians in their hour of soresi 
has torn bor treaty and cast to the 
her plighM WMt fihe may yet 

dyoasttc influence^ so 


^ ^has 41001^4^ nor one ateding 
pa^ot of tile highest courage and tiie greatest 


righteousness. Signor V enezelos lias been discard - 
>ed in favoui‘ of a pliant and venial ministei . And 
King C^^onstantine, witii a stiauge infatuation, 
is allowing bimseli to plunge deeper and dee{Hn' 
into the quagmire of unprincipled diplomacy and 
base intrigues. Ho is now sorely trying the tem- 
per of his people. It is impossible to say when 
the scourge may rise .and his Crown thrown 
into tho melting pot. 

Rumania, the third state of the Balkans, 
is sitting astriclo tho lienee and like the fabled 
animal i?i watcJiing her golden oppprtunity. for 
taking the iinal step. She cannot resolutely 
make up her mind to cast tho die and take her 
fortune with that of the entente powers. Thus 
each of the jirincipal states in the Balkans except, 
of course, gallant Serviii, has belied its leputation 
and proved to the hilt th.it their boasted indo- 
pendonoe and free nafionality woie mere phantoms, 
lliat in the face of nruighteusness tlu^v' have lost 
their own morale force. They are kingdoms of 
clay only and like clay they must crumble in 
the course of timo. They have proved themselves 
lUi worthy of their own people and unworthy of 
tho civilised powers which till lately r^q)o^cd their 
trust in theii* national independence and freedom. 
These thou are tho Bjilkan states One little 
kingdom alone as ahmdy mentioned emerges from 
this unrighteous conclave aIs pure as gold, tested 
by the most severe ordeal. Servia has demon- 
strated to the world what gri^ what granite, 
what iron lies within her and how her {>eqple 
will die rather than be for ever slaves of the 
wretched and demoniacal Teuton. Alone and 
almost unbefiieoded she has been^ heroically 
fighting with air the spirit of tho indomitable 
covenanters against her hereditary foes. As we 
write her danger is great. Sbe is enmesllbd on 
' three sides. But bating not a jot she is^spilUng 
her best blood to save he{*$elf. She will die if 
she cannot save herself but like Briton she never 
will be a slave to the Teuton. The righteous 
.people on the face of the earth fervently ^ray for 
her redemption. It is to jbe hoped that me Kins 
of the wimte powers may be now by her side 
to shield her and win her to glory ahd thuis the 
prayer of a world might ^ efi^tu^ 

We bdieve there is a / B^dehee 
saintly Servk fohtinft Iddod eif true 

naijiyw.- ' • ■: ; '' ' : ‘ 

ii» tatn dedriont wd t&o^ore pomog to 
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comment upon, ^he forces of the two Allies are 
slowly fighting their way to hurl hack the stub- 
born trench warfare which is the special feature 
of this great continental war. Artillery duels 
and furious frontal attacks are of daily occur- 
rence, but they take the Engh'sb and tho French 
DO more forward than a few hundred yards. 
Winter is setting anditherefore no decisive action 
can now be anticipated till spring unless some- 
tiling extraordinary happens. 

On the eastern field the Muscovite is daily 
grojeing stronger and magnificently repelling all 
attacks with the greatest execution and keeping 
the Austro- Gorman woK^es at bay with a sang- 
froid which tolls us plainly the generalship which 
is directing the warfare. They are stilt at the 
Dvina and unable to move forward though 
making repeated ofiensive attacks. The Russian 
artillery is a match while the Russian fighting 
behind a secure base which is not the case with 
the enemy. He is fighting in mud and mar^b, 
with the winter now rigorously setting in. The 
army is guided, and surrenders are reputed to be 
exceedingly common and voluntary. The soldiers 
are not of the best while they are sorely tried for 
want of the needed winter clothing. The generals 
demand re-inf orcemeuts but in vain. Altogether 
the outlook for the Austro-Oermans on the 
eastern theatre is far from cheerful and hopeful. 
It is expected that the Russians will this time 
make the best of the approaching winter which is 
severe in its character. 


The situation in the Dardanelles is far from 
cheery for thb Alh^^* The troops may be said to 
have stuck fast'at Gallipoli without any effective 
operations. On the other hand the Tuiks are 
said to be gaining daily in strength and developing 
themselves under their stern Teuton teachers. 
Only they are short of arms and ammunition. The 
one object of coaxing Bulgaria is to make way 
for thp German munitions to come by that way, 
In case this should succeed there is no denying 
the tact that the situation for the Allied forces 
will be perilous. Indeed, it is acknowledged to be 
so by all unbiassed critics. The dry fact that Lord 
Kitchener had a long interview with General 
Jofi&e in London and of his having set out for 
Salonica clearly tell us that something serious is 
happening at the Narrows, which must soon be 
reskiised unless the combined land and naval 
forces show some decisHc action. The 
Prime Mini$ter was evasive in his latest speech 
on tiiis subj^ and ^he Foreign Minister* con*» 
tented himself with vague geneialiUes. But the 


presence of Lord Kitchener at Salonica is fuJJ 
of grave portent. Let us hope^that his genius 
may be able to solve tlm knotty problem which 
the Dardanolles expedition has presented. Parlia- 
^ mont is talking while one section of the in- 
fluential Press is daily filing big broadsides 
into the Cabinet. Even so tried and experienced 
a Naval Commander as Loid Charles Beresford 
is unable to say that the situation in the 
Dardanelles is without danger. All eyes are 
now turned there. And Heaven forbid that 
the Turks should overpower the Allies at the 
Dardanelles, while tho Austro-German defeat the 
Servians. That would be a catastrophe of the 
first magnitude signifying an endless prolongation 
of this terrible war. The pessimistic spirit is 
dominant at present among the most sober and 
thinking of the Britisli nation. That pessimism 
is significant of cbming events. JiOt us hope those 
forebodings may remain unverified. 

In Asiatic Turkey, Russia and the British 
are holding tlieir own. Bagdad has not yet been 
occupied. But it is inimineut. That will go 
partially to relieve the gloom of tho existing 
situation in the Near East. Another ground 
fora little cheerinesc» in the midst of tlie prevailing 
pessimism is the open declaration of the young 
Bhah from his throne that his kingdom stands 
fast by the Allies and his sword will be drawn 
in their favour when tho exigencies of the case 
demand. It is to bo hoped that tho British 
Foreign Office i.s chastened after the gruesome 
events of the Bulgars and the Greeks 
and tlie reticence of the Roumanians. British 
diplomacy must be held to have been extremely 
wanting^ in political sagacity so far, never 
mind what the apologists of the Ministers may 
say. It has been a dismal failure so far as Balkan 
politics ai e concerned. Let them not allow Persia 
to go oil' their hands. Persia stands in need of 
the sinews of war. They are pouring milliUnfl 
in the lot of the Canadians and the Australians* 
But they seem to be too shortsighted to assist 
Persia with the needed monetary aid. InSia's 
safety lies through Persia. Happily we have 
in Lord Hordinge a Viceroy of the greatest 
political sagacity who has known Persia 
.enough. His advioo must guide the' Fostd^ 
Minister, it js in Persia that the 
and the German, are {trying their best 
exdte rebellion. 



THE WORLD OF BOOKS; , 

[only SUOltT NOTICES APPEAE IN THIS SECTION.] 


Handbooks of Hindu Law, Part i.» Joint 
Family.” Part ll. Partition & Mainte- 
nance/' By 11. D. CoiiNisn, n.A , bap.-at-law. 
(The Oxford University Press, Bombay t 
London.) 

It hag been sometimes said tliat “ the history 
of what the law ha.s been is necessaiy to tlie know- 
ledge of what the law is.” But the Hindu Law 
has so far outgrown tlie rules and precepts con- 
tained in the ancient Krutis and Smritis that at 
the present day the law as adiuinisteied in our 
courts is almost entirely based upon decisions of 
courts which if they have not abrogated the anci- 
ent texts have at least departed fivni them a^ieat 
deal. And whatever may be the value of previous 
legal history as an interprets of existing rules,* 
ignorance of it does not certainly prevent lawyers 
and judges from coming to correct conclusions. 

‘ Not very much useful purpose is therefore served 
by a discussion of how the law came to be what 
it is. Mr. CorniJih has rightly realized this, and 
his book is a departure from many of the Text- 
books on ‘ Hindu Law ' tliat are now in use. 
Mr. Oornish has properly refrained from tracing 
the history of Hindu Law from archaic legal 
rules as enunciated by sages and confined himself 
to the largo body of authoritative case-law that 
has arisen barring of course short and occasional 
references to the Sruti and jSmriti rules, when 
absolutely necessary to elucidate a point. The 
true principles have been carefully and accurate- 
ly deduced from the large mass of decisions and 
the book. itself reads like a code of Hindu Law. 
From the point of view, therefore, of the busy 
and practi^ lawyer, thi volumes are valuable and 
from useful books of reference and so far as we 
havd been able to see through them, the various 
questions have been discussed with commendable 
directness and lucidity. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming the 
publication and recommending it to the legal 
profeelaion and students of law. We might also be 
p4^itted to suggest to the learned author that 
the various limitations and exceptions to ths^gal 
prilidples enunciated in the variotfs paragraphs 
would l)e brought home more viridly to the mind 
ot the iMder, if the references to the decisions 
are printed as footnotes instead of in the faodyipf 
hopk US they now appear. 


The Orient Pearls, By -Bhoyona Devi* 
Messrs. Macmillan d: Co., London. 2/6 net* 

Here is a charming collection of shoit stories 
with a distinctive Oriental background and Ori- 
ental setting. The authoress, who is the niece of 
Sir Rabindra, has cleverly adjusted the English 
garbs on to the princes and peasants, panots and 
palanquins that lend such a weird*' fascination to 
Eastern folklore. Road for ii^stance, The Her- 
mit Cut ” and “ The Monkey Bridegroom ” — not 
to mention too many — and the potency of Eastern 
imagination will tell even on English renders, for 
whom mainly, we presume, the collection is made. 

Secrets of Mental Supremacy. By W. R.C. 

Latson, M.D. London : L. N. Fowler & Co. 

This book purports to be a practical exposition 
of the art of cultivating the mental faculty to tho 
highest possible pitch of efficiency. It is a broch- 
ure of the new school of idealism, and a perusal ot 
tho book leaves one with the impression that there 
i.s possibly nothing new or astonishing in it, but 
all the same the subject and treatment are beyond 
tho ordinary experience of the average individual. 
The exercises suggested by the author for training 
the mind are more suited for the young than for 
adults, but all the same they are interesting as 
showing the tendency of a type of serious modern 
thought among the developed ii\)^|icts of the 
West. 

Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Offloial, By Maj.-Gbn. Sir W. H. Slbb- 
MAN, Kc.B. Revised and annotated by Vin- 
cent A. Smith. Oxford University Press, 
London. Price Six Shillings net. 

Vincent Smith observes in the preface that 
among the crowd of books descriptive of Indian 
scenery, manners, and customs, the sterling merits 
of Sir Williapd Sleeman's work have secured it 
pre-emineiioe, and kept it ii^ constant demand, 
notwithstanding the lapse of nearly ^y yea^ 
since its ptiblipation. * The praise is not undeserv- 
ed. An attt^otive vein of sincerity and e^mpa- 
thy runs through Sir Bleeman’s obsemtions 
which thereby derive additional chami. The b^ 
is full pf iq^truotion for the young Anglo-Indian 
administrator. 
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Sakuntala. ^Hy Roby DtmA. * 

rBtidefing of tile immortal drama of 
Iv^lidasa dof^rveb some commendation as the first 
attempt by an Indian to interpret in English verse 
the genius of India’s greatest national poet. We^ 
feel bound to state however that the English verse 
ia which the great drama is presented lacks both 
beauty of style and meliifluousnoss, and the 
tenderness of feeling and insight into the human 
hearty which are the great traits of .Kalidasa’s 
genius, losa all tJieir fasciiutting loveliness in the 
pvooess of trajLii^latioii. The y<'Ung poet’s volume 
of traiiKlutions called ‘*Pk*hoe?. fiorn E.istand West” 
is full of promise and* contuiu leal merit. We , 
hive no idea yet as to what his original poems 
will be like, Hut we feel found to state that his 
special province lies clsevvliute tlian in translating 
Kalid:isa. 

Handbook of the City of Mysgre. By T. 

G. Laksumana Row, The Wesleyan 

Mission Pkess, Mvsobl. 

Here i«> a handy tijuide to the city of Mysoie, 
packed with, information of v.dun to the tourist 
jis well ns the gfiiieral imblic. The book is pio- 
fusely illustraU‘d and contains altogether live 
appendices lel.dtng to the municipal laws and 
regulations of the locality. The rate pfi>ers and 
municipal councillois sIkmiH hnd the publication 
useful. 

Auditing (Tamil). By K. NatAsa 1\er. The 
Standaud Books Oo., Tanmohl. Price Re, 1. 
The author is wtdl known \\s a writer on com- 
mercial subjects and two of his former works in 
Tamil, one ^n Book keeping and the other on 
Insurance, both of wliich were well lecoived by 
the public, ought to prepare the way for this 
iuteiesting manual also. 

Indian Local SeK Government Policy 
1915. GoVEllNHENr PlUNTlNO PlliCSS, CAI/i’Ul’TA, 
Wo aoknowledge with tlnnks this publication 
of the Ooveiiimerit of Iiidit which is the Resolu- 
tion issued by the Governor (General in Council 
on the 28th April 1915, dealing with local self- 
governnioiit in Itnlia. The Resolution contains 
both a refcro.s|)«ji*t and n piospc’ct of this branch wf 
edministiutive polu*y. It is now lepublLshed in the 
fjS^m of a neat, handy booklet with the addition 
of a helpful index. 

The Viehnu-Sahaaranama. By S. N. K. 

ByviEtiUB, B.A Piice As. 2. 

little book iis a cheap and, handsome edition 
of ChfiT ww kaOMrn Vishnu hymn with* a word for 
word t]:«dasialiOk in English* 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Stobibs of Explouation and DrscoYBBY. By Arthur 
B. Archer, m a. University Press, Cambridge, 

Skcrktb of Mbntal Soprbmacy. By W. R* C. 
Lat80D| M,D. L. N. Few lor & Co , Loedon, 2/6. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 

iHM 


October 2.3. The death of Sir Henry Cotton, K.0 s.l., 
iH announoed (aged 70). « 

October 24. The Hoii'ble Mr. L. F. Buckley, l.CS., 
performed thie morning the function ot cutting the 
firit Bod of the Tinnetolly-Tiruchendur Railway, 

October 25. A public reception was accoiHed to Sir 
Haroonrt Butler, the now liieutenant-Oovornor of 
Burina, at tho Rangoon Juliiltte Hall tbiH evening. 

October 26. An extraordinary meeting of the sharc- 
huldere of four Hoinbay cotton iiiiIIk wae held ti-day 
to consider the Director’s proposal to take tho mills 
into liquidation. 

Ootoher 27. Tho Hon’Iilo Bir C Sankaran Nair, accom- 
panied by the Personal As-ustant to the Bldiication 
Member, left Madras tor Cilcutta n* route to Delhi 
to>night. 

October 28. Mr M. K. Gliandi to-day delivered tho 
first of his son OH of public IncturoH on Miideiitiiicd 
Labour ” in Bomba} . 

October 211. Sir Harvey and Ijady Adamnon loft 
Rangoon to-day. • 

October 30 There was a prolonged meeting *of tho. 

S indu UntverHit> Bocioty to-day at the house ot the 
on’ble Jlr. Sunder [.ai 

October 31. The full text oT (he Indian Civil Ser«’ico 
(Temporary ProRiHionH) Hill waa received in India 
to day, 

November 1. A Conference of Klcctncal KngmeoiH and 
iuspoctors in tho hoi \ <cc ot the (lovernnie ir opened to- 
day in Calcutta 

Novoitibor 2. A meeting of the Reception Cuniniittoe of 
the Indian National Congresb was h( id to day in Bom- 
bay, with Bir Narayan ('liandavaik u in tlio (hair 

Noveml)er .3, A vanety entertainment in aid of a 
Fund lur providing ChuHtmas corntorts for troops at 
the front WHS given to-night at VVelhiigton, Nilgiris. 

NoTomber 4. The second session of the Aryan Oother- 
hocd Conference opened to-day at tho Fiamj^o 
Cowasjee Hall m Bombay. 


nowmoer ii. a meeting of the Bpard of Scientific 
Advioe was held at Delhi to-day, Mi. Noy^e presiding, 

NoTei»h»12, Mr.D.E. W»nh» w elected the Cheir. 
mu of the Reeeption Committee of the fortheomiDK 
^ Session of the Indian National CongreHS *in nlace of 

held to-day at Bombay. ^ 

Novomber 13. Sir Charlos Bayley and Sir Edward Gait 
arrived at Bankipore to-day. • 

November 11. Tne Governor-Geopral in Council coin- 
mutod the death Rentence of sevcntocii accused in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case to one of transportation for 

November 15. A dating highway robbery was oom- 
. muted at Sorampore (E I. Railway) to-day on two 
woftlthy meicliants. • ,* 

November Hi Tho fourth Central Provinces Confer. 

sesMioiis this afternoon, the 
llonble Jisi Bahadur Bishnu Diitt Shakul presided. 

N^oinlior 17. Tho seven men convicted in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, whoso sontencos H. E. the Viceroy 
dill not oommuto, wore hanged in the Lahore Central 
•Tail this morning. 

November 1" H H the yahariji of Patula met H E. 
the Viceroy and party to-dav at Bhatanda and enter- 
tamed them at breakfast. 

November 19. A Pi ess com tnntfHyur was issued from 
ihl.i to-day oxpbnning the Governor Generars 
on nmuation of the devlh sontonces in the Lahoro 
C onepirac} Ca«e. 

Novi mber 20. Sir Lancelot Sanderson, the new Chief- 
Justioe of Bengal, took over i barge lioni Mr Justice 
WoodroiTe, orTieiating C hief •Tiistice, to-day. ^ 

November 21 Floods arc reported to bo spreading 
around Colombo owing to very heavy rains 

Nove liber 2^ 3l,e first of tho senes of health lectures 
iniugurated bv H. E Lord Pentland was delivered 
thM eveoing in the Victoria Hall, Madras, Surgeon- 
General C. Bar norman, i M 8 


November 5. The death is announoed of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mohta at Doinbaj*. 

November 0, Lady D^vly opened to-day at Bangaloro 
the Garden Fdte and Bale of Woik lu aid of the 
y. W, C. A and R. C. Fund. 

Novobber7. A iiniqne "and •interesting meeting of the 
Hindu ladies of the backward Mahralta oommunities 
wan held this afternoon in Bombay in connection with 
thewer. 

|i(itveinber 8. To-day i« the Bhratrlditya festival day, or 
0i9, When Bengalee girls jontertain Ibetr 

, eed {present Bietn with gifts and feed tbmn. 

4^ The Bomheijr Frovineial Mahomedan 
V i^lefehoe olfised its Sessions at Bveaoh 

theCor^^ 



INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

The BvoIiUtion op thb Drama tn MAiAVAtiMt 
Retoehngam Pillai, m a. [“Tho* 
Christian College Magazine,” October, 191.5 1 ^ 

Mrs loiSM AND Mahomndanism, By the late Lienta- 

Iitdja to Ta« Cam teuni^k. 

Vmm o» imntiA. a« 



DIARY OF THE WAR 


Ootober 22.^ Important Ruasian auuoeaa. 

VilSDroua Italian offenaiTO, 

Roumanian miaaion to Ruaaia. 

Lord Laiidaowne'g statement rermurder of Mias CatrelL 

October 23. Qermans repulsed near Riga. 

Turkish mining aotivity in Gallipoli. 

Indignation regarding the murder of Mias Cavell. 

Ootober 24. i^gean oo*ast bombarded. 

Bulgarian revolt. 

Objeotion to Turks as Allies. 

King George’s stirring appeal for more men. 

October 25. Gorman defeats in the West. 

Burgaa and Varna shelled by the Russian Fleet. 
Anti-dynastio oonsp^oy in Bulgaria. 

German oruiDer of Prinz Adalbert olaas sunk. 

Ootober 26. German work in Champagne oaptured. 
Franeo-Berbian auoceases. 

Italian liner Sicilea torpedoed in the .^gean. 
Aeroplane raid on Venioe. 

The Armenian atrocities. « 

Ootober 27. King George visita the Armies in Franco. 
Fall of Uskub. « 

Dedeagatoh and Lagoa shelled. 

Bulgarian attack on the French repulsed. 

Ootober 28. King George’s message to the French troops. 
German failure at Rheims. 

Lord Lansdowne on British policy in Serbia. 
Ro^pture of Knprulu by the Serbians. 

October 29. German aj^keks repulse'd near Riga. 

* Serbian forces in danger of being out oif. 

Mr. Lloyd George on German peace proposals. 

Belgian suocess in Central Afrioa. 

Ootober 30. A riding accident to H. M. George in Franco. 
German failure near Dvinsk. 
pedeagateb and Varna bombarded. 

Mbian retirement from Monastir. 

Ootober 31. King George making excellent progress. 
•French progress. 

Bombardment of Varna. 

Korember 1. German offensive in Champagne defeated. 
Stubborn Servian resistanoe. 

British control of the Baltic. 

November 2. Mr. Asquith’s great speech. 

Recent allied victory. 

Bir John Frenoh's despatch. 

Gallant Serbian resistance. 

November 3. Unsaooessful German attacks in the West. 
More Russian successes. 

Austrian entrenohroents forced by Italiaiv. ^ 

Novomber 4. German mining works wrecked. 

Gruek cabinet crisis. 

November '5. A Russian success. 

General von Hindenburg in difficulties. 

AiHed troops in Serbia. 

November 6. RastUn offensive around Riga. 

Allted ection in the Bakans. 

Qeriwwiwttiipwji® AiMriM. . . 

Opening el O* Fed«rnl inquiry. 


November 7. Russian succors at Lake Sven ton. 

French pro^fress in Rabroos region»in Servia. 
Bulgarian repulses. 

November 8. Lord Kitchener’s reported resignation denied. 
Tho “ Globe ” suppressed. 

A Gorman oruisor torpedoed. 

Allied progress in the Balkans. 

November 9. Bulgarian force wiped out. 

Hopeful feeling in Servia. 

German violation of Swedish waters. 

The Lord Mayor’s show. 

November 10. Balfour's tribute^to the Army. 

Lord Lansdowno's doFonce of the Balkan policy* 
Italian steamer sunk by Auatrian submarine. 

Proposed Anglo-French war council. 

November 11. The Ancona outrage. 

Indignation in the United States. 

Franco-Bervian buooosbos. 

Re-capture of Kuprulu. 

November 12. Two German submarinoB sunk. 

German cruiser torpedoed. 

Great Russian ))reBBure. 

The Greek Chamber diBBolvod, 

November l.S Uiissian progress at Riga and Dvinsk. 
French troopH in notion near Kuprulu. 

British steamer Can' a sunk. 

Compulsory service in Great Britain foreshadowed. 

November 14. Mediterranean operations. 

Sir Charles Munro in command of the British troops. 
Tho Hhinelanrf sunk . Italian oihship destroyed. 

Tho British Expedition to Serbia. 

Mr. Winston ChurchilfN resignation. 

Gilbert and Ellico Islands annexed by Great Britain. 

November 15. German retreat from Riga. 

The Western front ; signs of German weakness. 

The Allies in Serbia ; splendid work of the Frenoh. 
British submarine sunk in the Sea of Marmora. 

November 16. Frenoh suocess in Serbia. 

Heavy Bulgarian successes. 

Holland and the peace movement, * 

Air raid on Dunkirk. 

November 17. Germans defeated near Dvinsk. 

A Zeppelin bombs Germans. 

Bulgarians repulsed on the Cegia. 

November 18. Bombardment of German d&fenoe$, 

Bir John Frenoh’s report of a base German lie. 

British sucoess near Krithia. 

Heavy Turkish losses. 

^Novdhkber 19. Notable Italian success. 

Turks repulsed in Gallipoli. 

Bulgarian failure on the Cema. 

Italian oo •operation to preivent treaobery. 

Noveinber.20. German reverse in the Baltlo* 
^Tehartovysk re ocoupled by the Rosslani. 

Italian iueceoses. 

November J21. Lord Kitchener in Athens, 

TIm Frenoh in Macedonia. 

Allied troops disembarking in Solonikn, 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


IREJ.AND AND THE WAR. 

Writing in thef October number of the PoHitivist 
Review, Mr. S. H. Swinny gives Jii.s impressions 
of the efTocts of the war on IrclMiid. Compared* 
with London, Doblin peoins to him to Ite beyond 
range of Zeppelins and bli/i^.s with liglifs. In 
Jrehind the wav is considered less in its imin diate 
aspects of death and destruction than in its indi 
rect effect on agricultural prosperity. Ireland, 
like Russia, has lately passed throngh an agrarian 
revolution — one of tkn most amazing of all su(*h 
upheavals And to the new ])easant proprietor 
of the frish soil, war prices are a soiiico of satis- 
faction, only mitigated by tin* sh'*rtage of labour 
due to recruiting. 

The 1 espouse of Jidand to the call of the 
Emjjiro has heen magni.i '(*nt in spit<» of all hind- 
rances. Irish oniigraLion has left; in the country 
a less number of men of military .ago in com- 
parison witli the whoh* pojnilation than in other* 
countries, 'fhe pvoportiftn already in the Army 
or the special w.ir i est*r\o hefoio the war began 
was greater, so that the field of recruitment was 
diminished. Jn spite of these drawbacks th(3 
Irish towns have come forward spl(*n<lidly. 
This must he partly due to the fact that Ibiissia- 
nisrn is entirely alien to the ti adit ions and feel- 
ings of the poop 1 (j of liel.nid. While Pru^si inism 
consists essentially in the .gloiitication of the 
Stiito and the subordination to tlio temporal 
power of the spiiitual in all its forms, in Ireland 
the State is entir»dy without influence or opinion 
and is looked on iis something estornal to the 
nation, having im organic connection with the 
national life. And to this fundamental ditlbrenco 
of opinion, there has now been added the revolt- 
ing spectacle of the (lerinan invasion of Belgium, 
a nation endeared to the Irish Catholic by its 
devotion to the Churclf and cherished by the 
Irish patriot as a shining example of a nation at 
once'small and free. 

The Irish farmers, no longer a revolutionary 
class, have held eloof from all recruiting, not be- 
cause they are opposed to the war, but because 
they want to make the most of tho high pi ices which 
the war" brings. They are not desirous of a pi'ema- 
turA peftce, but they are not prepared to give up 
theirs very certain supply of labour, at the time 
labour is very profitable. Ir^jh land under 
i^Iuyge has increased this year and the output of 
wfaakt advanced and h^nce Ireland supplies 
as important an item as soldiers and 


THE VALPE OF FOLK-LORE TO 
MISSION ARIES. 

A. Weriior writing in the October number of 
the Intennitional Reviev) of Misbioria explains the 
value to missioiiailes of folk-lore esjiccially in tho 
case of peoples with no book, leligion or ])riest- 
hood and no written laws or» liteiature. Half a 
century hack missionaries thought that the 
manners and customs of the backward ])Ooplcs 
would he neither instructive nor edifying, and 
neither of a inoial character nor conve}e<l any 
usi*ful lessons. A ditlcrent view is taken to-day 
wlion missionaries like Dr.* Ri^coe are among the 
most valued contrihutors to anthropological 
science and do nob feel that they staml in need* of 
any apology. Folk-tales are no longer considered 
foolisli to collect ; .and these primitive forest and 
de.seit piodncts of tho ni} th- making faculty must 
have always a peculiar fascination for the true 
missionaiy. 

It is sometimes objected that the folk-talr.s 
of prio*itive peoples^ aie often silly, pointless, 
crude, and even indfcciit. This may bo a 
reason against telling them in an nnex'pungated 
form to children, but cannot allect their value as 
matter for serious research. Silliness is matter 
of opinion or rather of the point of view. A 
story may strike us ns pointless becauec of ils 
being inr* perfectly translated, ca* because the point 
depends on ideas unfamiliar to ns or because it is 
.so old as to bo no longer clear. This, of course, 
must add to its inteiest, and its very obscurities 
.will afford starting points for further inquiry. 
Again crudity or even indecency i.s very much a 
matter of taste. 'I'he truth that we must not 
look for a people^s inoi’al code in their folk-tales. 
These do not even show what they admire — at 
least wliat the responsible part of them admires. 

Folk- talcs embody native customs and institu- 
tions; and their appreciation is very necessary 
for a proper apprehension of the genius Of the 
peoples. These have a certain value in keeping 
non-Chri.stian primitive societies from utter dis- 
ruption till such time when they would be newly 
^constituted on a Chri.stian basis. They also 
embody to us beliefs and practices which. have 
taken thousands of 3 ears to develop amidst 
special surroundings quite unfamiliar to those 
wishing to make changes. 
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'teas EDUCATIONAL VAl.UE 0? HlflTOUY. 

Mr. F. J. G. Hearn«^haw lecturing bofoiG the 
Sducatiorfal Science Section of tho British Abso- 
eiation (published in the October number of the 
Sc/hool Worhl^ declared that the only Ijopo of 
modern democracy lay in an education — tcclinical, 
intellectual and moral — which shall enable it to 
perform the colossal task of (lovornmont which 
has devolved upon it 'and shall jjivo it a character 
commensurate with its responsibilities. Tho con- 
stant appeal of politicians to the seK-intevcst of 
the electorate has degraded the moral tone of tho 
nation and only a sound education can save tho 
situation. The importance of Justory as one of 
the factors of this 'education is veiy great. 
History servos the' [)nrpose of intellectual ti’ain- 
ing, develops the imagination, accustoms tho mind 
to tiace the se(]uence of cause and eflect in human 
afl:iir.s, provides practice in the weighing of doubt- 
ful evidence and fosters a spirit of judicial im- 
partiality. The moral value of history is inherent 
in its nature and not in the ethical quality of its 
contents. It widens the horizon of the mind ; it 
brings ,tlie student into contact witli men of 
larger build than those with wliom lio normally 
associates ; it awakens the dormant sympathies, 
it shows the connection between character and 
destiny; and it teaches ^‘awc at the prodigious 
many-sidedness and endless significance of human 
activities.” Further it has [lolitical value. It 
furnishes a training in political method, in tho 
process of argument from 'uncertain data, in the 
balancing of conflicting opinions, in the troatinent 
of complox and controversial themes with cool- 
ness and impartiality. Moreover, it supplies a 
storehouse dff political precedent invaluable as a 
guide to prosent-day political conduct, and it thus 
proves itself to be the indispensable basis of poli- 
tical progress. Hence bistoiy must play an in- 
creasingly important part in the education of any 
democracy which is to rise to the height of its 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

THE DESTINY OF EGYPT. 

Mr. Montague Boll, writing in tho October 
number of the Rojjal Colonud JnstitiUe Journtdj 
traces how tho politiciil destiny of Egypt so long 
in tho balance has now boon definitely settled by 
'incorporation in the Britisli Empire. A writer 
has recently summed up tho history of modern 
Egypt by stating tha.t Mehemet Ali made it, 
Ismael pledged it, and Lord Cromer redeemed it.”- 
Mehemet Ali*» remarkable career put an end to 
the Beys as a jseparate race and 

brougfht ^ £gypt a peace which it hkd not 


known for ^800 years. Mehemet Ali was the 
maker 'of modern Egypt in more senses than one. 
Net” only ^tiid he give the cquntry a separate 
adininistrative existence by breaking away from 
Turkey, but he sot himself to promote the agri- 
cultui'.il and industrial development of the country 
and pre])'ii*ed to voeonstrnct its whole irrigation 
systdu. TI is grandson Ismael, appreciating tlie 
potentialities (d Egypt under Western exploita- 
tion, proceeded to force the pace of progress, 
always w-ith a view to his personal advantage. In 
18 years the crasli came and Ismael sus2»onded 
imyinentof his Deasury Bills (187(>). 

Witli this date opens Die latest chapter of 
Eg3’[)tian liistory. Befoi-e the claims of the land- 
Iioldors liad any chance of being satisfied, it was 
necessary that the whole adininisti-ation (d Egy^it 
should he ovcrhanltul. I'rom tlie outset tho 
British Governmont ntsver allowed the inter(‘.sts of 
tlio ]andliohlers‘ to (uer-iid(i its wncorn for tlio 
, Egyptian pooph' ; whihi the Ki ench Government 
regarded itself as tlie ^champion of the land- 
holders. A still nioie impel taut line cd cleavage 
developed between Mu* two (bwernments in their 
attitude towards Tin key; the Biilish always 
clinging to tlio theory tint the sovereignty of 
Turk(‘V should he rcsp(*cfced as far as ]>ossi))le. In 
the light of subsecjiusnt e\’t*nts it Jias become tho 
convirtioTi in fott‘ign countries t.hat Great 
Britsiin’s wlnde attitude in ragard to Egypt has 
been merely an ilhistiMtion of British jierfidy. 
The true viev/ is tliat every ste[) towards the in- 
evitable h.as }>een taken rdnctantly under tho 
pressure of circnuistancos ))r(nigbt about by no 
contrivance of Gi‘(iat Biitain. 

Tho efiective British occupation of Egypt 
began with the supjui^ssion of the revolt of Arahi, 
France liaving refused to co-operate. Tho 
French action in Egypt from Mien was more or 
loss persistently hostile ujitil the signature of tho 
Anglo- Freneh agreomont in 1S)04. It must bo 
realised that the evacuation cd the British and 
the establisl) merit of Egypt on a satisfactory basis 
are incompatible aims. 'Ihe Nationalist move- 
ment which liegan under Arahi has passed 
through many jihases, some irioie acute than thd 
others ; and Sir Eldon Gorst accordingly was 
prepared to enlarge the share of the Egyptians in 
the Governmont. They Imve also tak^ care 
against tho introduction of sudden changes of, a 
far-reaching ^jharactor in tho body-politic of 
Egypt ; and within tho British Bmpire the des- 
tiny of Egypt is assured. 
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THE PSYOIIOJ.OOY^ OF H\F1Z. 

Neville J. Whymant writiiig to the Outobor 
number of the *ldaitiic Reniew (le.ds with tlic 
genius of Ha 11/, tlio great mystic poet of Shiraz, 
the crowning aehiovenient of tlie Ptirsi- Arabic 
j>eople8 in general and of Islam in j)artiPular. He 
wae and is to i>ti niiTuborod among the greatest 
mystics of all time, and lie has been rightly called 
the Linane (Rmih ‘ the voice of mystery/ If ever 
ho personified Allali, he did it in the parajihrase of 
tho Iji’i’d of the Mystei’ics. IJis chief claim to im- 
mortality in tho horirt nf man is that he succeed- 
ed in sounding the depths and loaching tho 
heights of human emotion. lie portrayed life — 
spiritual, inenral and [>hysi(;al as it rtially is, and 
did not hesitate to s[>(Mk his mind when he felt 
this th(‘ necessary cour.s«i to lake' This it is that 
lias hrought him into coiiJlict with tin* pure 
moralists and ethi(;ists wln) [loint^iO his life and 
tt) his vei S(*s I'oi- cohlirmation as h<‘ing immoral 
and fai‘ from exemplary. 

llajj/ wrote ii, that [jcculiai* \ (‘i sr*- form known 
as the (f /tariff I, i.o , the ode; and the (jJKtzal could 
('Xpress only the siihjects of wine and love. V'ery 
seldom in (Earlier da> s was this term oxtemhul, 
althougli now it is being used for other subjects. 
Ami so llaii/’s morality is called into (piestion 
liecauso of bis following a long-standing custom, 
and nninstructed f>eo[)le tliouglit him a prolligato. 
The t(‘rminology of metaphysical philosophy is to 
be symbollically interpreted. The Sufi mystics 
were in existence years before Hafiz was born, 
and at his deb)d in the world of letters there were 
in existence many vocabularies bearing sucli titles 
as “ A key to the correct interpretation of 8ufi 
Mystic terminology.’' The limitations as to sub- 
ject of tlu' [fluLud and the fact that drunkenness, 
j>roiiigacy and wautonness were prohibited sins 
oven to the point of excommunication in Islam, 
and the unbounded po])ularity of Hnliz which he 
could not have enjoyed, ha<l he not been a rigid 
amrstrict Muslim — these would accpiit him of 
the chaigG of being wanton and profligate. 

He has a delicate and subtle wit and is often 
found in a contemplative vein. “ The Diwan-i- 
Hahz is the great momtmont of extra Quranic 
litemturo among Persi Arabic peoples and ns * 
euch cannot fail to exercise a deep influence on 
the mind of man throughout the years . . . He 
.WAS* and is for eternity. Borne one^lias said that 
JBbiflst: was the perfume to the flower, the colour 
to the rose. It would be muoh truer to say that 
Bafias Was the mnaU tatiA life of the flower 

and the Muslim peoples to-day the expression *of 
that essenoe.” 


MYBTIOIBM AND MAIIOMEDAN ISM. 

Lieutenaut-Oolonel E. C. Thwaytes’ writes to 
the Nihbert Jmirnal for (Jetober an interesting 
article on the way in which the Suli, tho Mystic 
and the Dervish arose out of Islam. Islam 
believes in the rusuiTcction of tho body in the 
•same ituitorial condition that it held on the earth 
and declares that this must ^ever bo its nature in 
opposition to tliat of the (Jreatoi and in conso- 
(juence its Jkuvulise is a material one. It also 
i tHjuiros that (lod is the solo object of adoration 
by man and there is a complete separation be- 
tween the entity of the Urea tor and that of His 
Creation. But the aim of thf) Dervish and the 
Mystic, who in Pei sia has taken the name of Sufi, 
IS to seek union with IIkj Ci eator by tho merg- 
ing of his indi\ iduality into the Divine Essence." 
Such inspirations would seem to be directly attri- 
butaVdo to, the iidluonce of llimhi or Buddhist 
beliefs ; and the Mahornedan authors agree that 
the Suli enthusiasts, though co-existcuit with their 
religion, and aiding it in its first beginnings, are 
distinctly unorthodox and are the most dangerous 
of its enemies. The Sufis represent themselves 
as entirely devoted to the search of truth and as 
constantly occupied in tho adoration of the 
Almighty, a union with whom they desire with all 
the ardour of divine love. They say the Crea- 
tion proceeded at once from the splendour of God 
>vho poured His spirit on tho universe, and that 
the partial or totaf abstinence of the divine 
splendour would cause partial or general annihi- 
lation. The Sulis, besicies holding a doctrine of 
.rnysticMi union with the Deity, hold that tho aid 
of a holy teacher is lecpiiied before the disciple 
can be capable of the adoration of the Creator. 
Their doctrine teaches that there are four stages 
tlirougli which man must pass before he reaches 
tho highest or that of divine heatitudo ; the four 
stages being known as those of humanity, the path, 
kuowleilge and complete union with tho Divinity, 
Almost all tho Sufis are Predestinarians ; and 
they believe that tho emanating principle proceed- 
ing from God can do nothing without Uis will 
and can refrain fix)ra nothing that He wills. 

The Sufi mystic naturaUy chosos material 
imagery, because it is the principle of his religion 
to insist on the equality and the preseiwation of 
the balance between mind ^i^d matter or on the 
c(>-exif$tence of kis bodily natzttre with his spiritual 
one, both in this world li^d in the nex^, The 
Dervishes end Sufl^ are divided into innumeraMe 
sects as must be the esse in a dootrie^e tbi^i has 
been rightly eslled the b^ief of thb 
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ITALY IN GERMAN OLUTCHES. 

This article on German machinations and 
espionage in Italy is contiibuted to the October 
number of the Fortnightly Review by Ezia Gray, a 
leading Italian journalist, who has perhaps done 
more than anyone to arouse Ids countrymen to 
the ^ German peril * and whose book IhJgia solto 
la ipada tedesm is /5ne of tlie best on German 
treachery and atrocities in Belgium wnieh have 
appeared in any language. He says that tl»e 
revolt against the inacliiimtions of Giolitti and 
Buelow was a fierce one and itstiiuinjih was only 
assured by the perfect harmony existing between 
the king and Ins^^pewplo. The Italians were 
hitherto drawing a sharp, line of distinction 
between the German -speaking poojdo of Austria 
and those of Germany j)roi)er and were regarding 
Austria ns the enemy of to moi-jow, and Germany 
ns the powerful and indispensable friend of to- 
day whom the Latin traditions of good faitli, 
hospitality, and geniality called upon them to 
wel !ome with open arms. *■ 

The Banca Gommerciae, managed by Otto Jacl, 
who ib to all intents and pur poses the Gorman 
Proconsul in Italy, lias imested an immensely 
largo sum of Italian money in German industrial 
undertakings, and it has been following the time- 
honoured German plan of campaign in older to 
get Italian trade into its clutches. In the iron 
and textile trade Germany liad all her own way ; 
sometimes Italian politicians who had been 
bought by Germany had \igoroiHly o[>posed 
measures which did not further German} s in- 
terests. And Borne had e^on fomented nnaichi- 
cal riots among the population of the llomagna 
and the Maiches in Juno 1914, so as to distinct 
the attention of the Italian Government from 
the Austrian intrigues in the Balkans, and they 
renewed their pernicious efforts with the lielp of 
various revolutionary syndicalist agitators to 
cause anti-war demonstrations. Gf a piece with 
this is the anti Italian propaganda carried on in 
Libya by German agents, who supplied the rebels 
there with both arms and money and the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Puglia {Steamship Com- 
pany, w'hieh in the days when Italy was still a 
neutral power neglected to seem’e the Austro- 
'' German trade with the Balkans which it might 
have easily done. Himilar blackmail had gone on 
in tha iD8uranc4i world, the emigration bureaux 
and the cotisular agencies, and it was also rife in 
the oomiitiss9.riat department. And the German 
spies, iif pursuance 6i their privileges as i>urvey- 
ors .of mitlb^ stores, had had free acccBs lo the 
^offices of the Ministry and the arsenals. 


GEH]<IAN WAR LJIEIIATUKE. 

M. Epstein, Asslstiint Editor of the kStaUe* 
man*s Year-Hook^ writing to the current number 
of the JJibhei't Jounial n!]nl}hcs the literary 
pioductions of tlic war in Gcimany and estiukates 
their sei/timentH. AVar songh me a Geminn 
^speciiilit} , and sonie of the poems are patriotic, 
others semi leligious, wdnle still otheis aie re*- 
^ prints of well-known iiopular songs. The main 
stream of war litoratuie is composed of publica- 
tions dealing with the oiigins of the war, wdtli its 
politics, oconomits end finance. The greater 
number of these are the v/t*fkk offspring of f-mall 
minds, badly written and badly argued, strong 
only in their exjue^sions of hate ; but theie me 
a goodly number wjitteu by responsible men 
whosi* \iows may be momoiitarily distoited by ^ 
war-madness l)nt wlniso present ition of their case 
must 1)0 mlmitttiil to bo dignilicd and scholaily. 

Yhich Von \Vilaiiiov\itz Moidlendoif leproduces 
ill ThoOiigin of the Wai '' his famous lc(*tuj‘G on 
the JiisUn ic >1 of tlie ronil igration. Hois 

convinced tliat Fiaiice i a len of stagnant 
wateis, ]>asHion is life in laT midst, and society is 
rotten to the core; tlavt the Hussian luling 
cla.s.Me& are coriii]>t dogeneiates, find that England 
is threatened by internal disruption and jealous 
of German} ’s ocellence in industry and of the 
skill of her tradeis. Karl llathgen in his “ Gcjr- 
many and the War plaee.s England in a diffbront 
light and attenipts to sliow that tlio French and 
the liihssians dragged the English into the 
struggle. Wiiile Diladiuh in his “ England and 
Ourselves depicts England as thorouglily mnte- 
lialistic, woishipping the golden calf and prosti- 
tuting her idealist aims for filthy lucre. Pro- 
fes.sor Spies a.s.MertH that tlie English I'Ogard 
themselves as the chosen people and urges on his 
couutj-yrnen to a better acquaintance with England 
so as not to follow in her evil footsteps. 

So great is Gei mail conceit that even after a 
year had eljtpsed since the war began, such bi'illiT 
ant scholaib as Oncken, Ilelbiuck, von BchmoJlef 
and otheis reiteiate their old ciy that the waf 01^ 
the German’s part is a purely defensive olip, ^ 
Only one German writer, the anonymous author 
’ of J’accuse ” has seen the true aspect of tW i 
whole business, has turned the Germsxi ' 

side out and lias shown its hollowne^ amd hyi^ 
crisy, and becomes to the conclusion 
guilt of having kindlod the Eolropean 
rest Bolely on Germany and Aiistm. , i * 
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TH’E MOSLEM PRESS AND tIiE WAR. 

There is an interesting ni tide in the October 
number of the Atodem lieview^ winch prebunies to 
give a reliable interpretation of what is really going 
on in the ndnds of Modems. It doolares that tbo 
cleavage in the opinions and s} m pa tides of Mos- 
lems is clojuly rellccted in the newspapers of 
Cairo, and that whatever shall bo decided about* 
the place and peison of tlio (tdiplrdo, theie will 
bo uuquostionald) a shifting ol the Mo.sleiii centie 
of gravity from Coiistantinofle. The solidarity 
of the Moslem wodd has been already sciiously 
affected by the v\ar and its forces alieady h[»lit 
into from Turkish and anti Tuikish elements. 

Mmtial law in Eg}pt was accompanied by a* 
rigid system of ccnsoi^hip, which have k(‘pt the 
minds of tlm Kg^iitians undm contiol through 
all these ciitictd montlis. A7 Muayijad^ one of the 
most inllucntial dailies ol Oaiia^ openly dedaies 
that the intci fining on the pait of Tiukey in tlie 
picsent conflid. was an uncdled for toolishnesfi 
and that by her adion TLirk«*v ha. foiFeited her 
right to the Caliplnite. A proclamation was issued 
by the Moslems of Itussia wjio nimibei neaily 20 
niillions, wdiilo Es Senoiissi, the head of the 
Sheikhs in AfiicM, ojamly cinsuio<l the foolish 
stop taken by Tin key and solemnly assmted that 
Islam was utterly innocent of such an act. An 
impoitiint painplilct, signed by the leading 
bheikhs and dignitaries of Morocco, a]>])eaiud 
luidev the title of Tha Modeui'n Verdict . and this 
has been widely and systematically cii ciliated 
throughout Noith Afiica, deinonstiates the 
unwise step taken b) Turkey in the piesont war 
Olid declares that the Y^oung Tuiks have commit- 
tod an unpardonable sin agidnst Islam and ha\e 
excommunicated themselves from the brother- 
hood. The Egyptian Gazette^ a Briti.sh daily puli- 
lished in Oaiio, exi»resse5 ‘ the sanest Moslem 
thought of Cairo ns Veil as Calcutta, and its 
Opinions may very well bo extracted : ‘‘ The 

sources from ivhicli the Ottoman Caliphate 
derives its authority may be briefly set forth. It 
rests primarily on the guardianship of Mecca and 
Medina— -the holy cities of Islam, Moreover, ever 
sj/kiee Selim I. obtained accession of the sacred olHco 
from, the last Abbaside Caliph, the visible tokens • 
of the Caliphate have remained hereditary in the 
’ of Ottoman to this day. So that there is 
moimng nebulous in the sanotipn tvhich the 
Caliphate commands; The ^ tangible 
of thd institution may eonoeivably be 
* .waited by ednmeet ot secured by oeeskwi, when 
IbHe world wOtdd «#in 

jki ' |>dvt id , readjust its fs^ue— -and ito Mith« 


m 

But those who contempluto this contingency should 
bear in mind thjii the Caliph mmft be ji Moslem, 
and the Caliphate vested in an independent 
Moslem State, or Islamic sentiment, would with- 
hold its ulJcgiance. Nothing but good can result 
from aft npplic.ition by tbo Hiitisb (lovcinment 
and public of tlitse facts, ."nd of tbo ic.il feedings 
of the Mohammedan comimmit} whicdi is loyal to 
the core/^ 

THE KAWA MAJiA VJCVALAVA, 

All ajqjrcci.itivo article appeals in the curierit 
luiinbeis of the Social Serna Quarterly from the 
])enof the llon’ble Mr. Lalnbh.ai SainiililHS, C.T.E., 
or. the oiganiNition and w'oik of the above institu- 
tion, fjom wliiidi we learn thh following facts: — 
“Die Kanya IVlalja Vidyalaya of JuJIunderis 
tJio piemier iu‘.tituti<)n in Tialia for irtipioving the 
physical, nient.il .\iid spiiitual condition of the 
vvoiiiankiud of tlio cuunliy, on what may be 
c.illed national hnis Tlio education is given 
in Hindi. S.iiiskiit is compulsoiy in the 
higliei el.is'^i'^, ieli;.'i()ys eduiatioii is given in all 
clas<^es and English is only an optional subject. 
It thus difluis inateiially from gills’ high sidiools 
and collegot in other paits of the country, wheie 
the .students .aie prepaied for the University 
examinations. The word “national” is thus 
used in its litei.il sense and not in its political 
sense. Started as a small gills’ school in 1890, 
wdiose funds amounted to lls. 50 only, it has now 
developed into a well-eiiuipped school and college 
for gills, with 2L4 girls on the roll, and spend- 
ing more than tw'enty*sovon thousand lupees in 
the year 191 3-14. Its activities have not been 
•confined to the scdiool only', but have spiead out 
in v'arious other directions. Jt has atliliated to 
it a Widows’ Homo, an Oiphanage, a Kanya 
Ashram (boarding-house for girls), a branch 
school in the city proper, and a Sahit}a fund for 
promoting Hindi literature, mainly with the 
object of providing suitable text- books and 
reading books for the girls who are trained in 
the institution. The management of the in- 
stitution is in the hands of a society called the 
Mukhya-3abha of the Kanya Maha Vidyalaya. 
Excepting persons nominated for special qualifica- 
tions, by q.t least two-thirds of the members of the 
Babba present at the meeting, all the members of 
the Society are Arya Samajists. Though meant 
mainly for the people of the Punjab, the institu- 
tion is open to girl student^ from alt parte <4 the 
country, and the writer expreto^e agratobh 
surprise et finding a girl IrduKSuret and spottier 
ffoixk iTamiiegar staying in th^ 
the inridtutilen^ ^ ^ 




JAPAN’S NEW p6l1GY. 

The remni’l{<ibfe progi'esa Japan has made since 
the opening of the country to foreign intorconrse 
18 due to the national policy mapped out at the 
beginning of the Moiji era and even since follow- 
ed. That *poUcy, explains Dr. K. Ichiki, the 
Japanese Miiiister of Kducation, in a recent 
number of Kdacatio^Uil foiuidutions, is to obtain 
knowledge from all parts of tlio world for tlio 
purpose of assistiiig the progress of the country. 
This policy is said to liave [uoduced reniarkahly 
good results. Piior to tho Jtusso-JapaTiese War 
the JiipiUicse WLMo regarded by foreigiiers Jis, in 
common with otiier ^siatic'^, an infeii(*r p/‘ople, 
and cOnsi-((uentl}' at this tiino Japane.so who wont 
to Europe were g'ven every oonvcMiience and 
facility iri t, heir toui s of inspection and nothing 
Avas withhclil from tiieir knowledge. Now, how 
ever, a cojnplcte change has hec*ii marked over 
the attitude of Euro})0 and Auierit-a toward 
Japan. Japan is now regartled by the civilised 
countries of the world as a 4'oi*iuidable rival, aiul 
eflbrts are said to be made to conceal everything. 
Possibly such an attitude may be justifiable fj'oiri 
the standpoint of foreign countries and I)r. K. 
Ichiki considers it necessary for Japan to nltei* 
her course according to the new (nrcuiiistarices. 

He observes : 

It U true that Japan has made great strides in her 
knowledge of Western scieune, but all fair minded 
Japanese will readily admit that ju many respects Jspan 
logs behind tbo civilised countries of the West. The 
breaking out of the war in Europe has made the obtain- 
ing of newer knowledge from tlm West through books 
and other publications rather diitirult for Jupan. Pro- 
bably this may be an cicellcnt opjmrtunity for Japan 
to discard to a largo extent the policy of imitating the 
West and try to evolve a civihzition of her own. 

There is much truth in the observation of tJio 
writer that as far as materi.d civilization is con- 
cerned, it8 benefits may be said to be common to 
all the world, but when iiujuiries are extended to 
the Hpiiitiial side a great diffei oiice Avill be dis- 
covered in the customs and elinractcristics of tho 
people of various countries. It is <|uito iK»s.siblo 
on this head tliat what suits a European country 
may not .suit Japan, and tlmt what is easy to 
understand for foreigners may not bo intelligible 
to the Japanese. Intricwate shades of dentiinent 
nurtured by centuries of tradition can hardly be 
understood through the study of books. Nor is 
it necessary Japan should imitale the West in 
everything. Despite this fact, liowever, there 
has been an unmistakable tendency from the 
outset of Japan’s intercoui.se witli the opbside 
world for the Japanese to swallow wholesale the 


i^piritual civilization of the West. It is not 
surprising that this tendency should have caused 
a reaction a decade or two later and brought 
into existence a movement tlmt is known as 
/inknsitidtoHoUy or the presei vation of national 
characteristics. 

A UiHcrimiiiate prcRervation of ' .TapaocHc national 
chaructcriNticE is certainly much bettor than iniliBcrinji- 
nuto adoption of foreign ways and euHtoms that do not 
Buit Japan. 

Hut tlio mere jirtJteervntion of national charac- 
teristics will not greatly conduce towards assisting 
the progress of the worbl's ci\ iliz.itioii, and there- 
fore it is prclcrabit' tha.t Japan should go a step 
•further and ciuleuvoui to promote tlie ha^ipiness 
of mankind by moans f)f tiapanese culture. This 
is what is reijuired of Japan to-day. 

HUDDllISM x\N1> ClIltlS.riANITW 

Mr. Iv. iM. Panikker traces in tho pages of the 
current number of tbe linthlkist Juu'inr tfie inllu- 
ence of Hiiddbisin on (‘liiistianity and compares 
tbo doctrines of tbe two religions. Hmldhist 
iniluence in Pal»-.^tine at th(! time of tbe a})pear- 
anc(i of (diristba.s never })e(in seriously questioned, 
and we are now almost siue that tho Essenes, a. 
non-Judaic sect, were Syrian Huddhists. (^olo- 
brook declared that Pytbagoreanisin w^as [ane 
Hiuidhisin. Schloidon held that Jesus was a 
Buddhist and llosny was sure of the Buddhistic 
origin of Christianity ; while Holomboe finds 
traces of Buddhist iniluence in NoiAv.ay before 
the introduction of Christianity. A greater proof 
of Buddhist iniluence than’tliese assertions i.s the 
gi eat number of extra J(‘wish (juotations in the 
New Testament taken from the Buddhistic texts. 
TJirec stoi'ies in tho Cospels have been traced to 
the J.alita ViHUxra and many incidents in the 
lives of tho Budtlha and CInnst bear close re.sem- 
bianco. Tlius we see that strong Buddhistic 
influences were working in Palestine at that ti;ne. 

The diilerence between the two faiths lie in (1) 
the unwillingness of Christianity to push indivi- 
dual respbn.sibility of action, wddeh is one 
j)hase of Karma, to its logical conclusion ; 
^(2) the Christian belief that a personal god 
can uitcrfore in human affairs to save u» from the 
result of our own actions ; and (3) ^he Christian 
faith of survival after deatli which is perhaps^tHo 
most important of all. Lastly, the comparison mSt 
the difference between the two religions can bp 
expressed by saying that Christ taught love be- 
tw^n man and man, and the Buddha urged love 
botwoen creature aJid creature. ^ , 
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REPUBLICAN CJllNjV. 

In viow of the rnnioin\s tliat Yuan Shih-Kai 
is about to deflnio liiinself Elmperor, and th.at his 
American advisor, Pt'ofossor (Inodnow, hn.s so to 
apeak conferred a ]>aterMal Idessing upon the 
monarchical idea, certain ol)s(*rvationS made by 
Mr. E. 11. Parkei’ in tiio current iHmi})er of tlie 
Asiatia liemGto will he fonml interesting. These 
rumours, says the uiiter, will ho swallowed with 
or witliout salt or rejected .it onco acTordif^g to 
the amount of solid iurorinntion jiossessed hy each 
imlividual who rnayMliink proper to in.akci ii[) his. 
mind on the subject: ibis at l<‘ast rcmaikahlo 
that the monarchic‘al ideas should (whetlun* light- 
ly or not) bo asiiociated with a repuldican piofessor, 
whose mind lias pm haps lu'on stimulated by 
the spcetach' of lopubliean indefiniteness in 
tlie faro of two serious ci i! (\s in bis own counti y ; 
it would bo still 1 stranger if, in \'iew of the. nmrd- 
oreus antics of a ccu’tain monarchical Messiah in 
Europe, a no^ hankering after absolutism sbouhl 
evinee itself i?'. iioary lieaded old China. 

At the worst, liow(*voi*, it is not likely that the 
Amoiiean “ad\i^<'i’ for draftirtg the Constitu- 
tiim ’’ had au^ thing more sm ions in Ins mind 
than Jicademical :Klvic(\ in which ease lie would 
not ho going heyonil tlie bygone solemn ofVudal 
uttovanee.- of \'nan liirnself. to wit, when four 
years ago he manfully r(*solved to saciifieo the 
historical gamodeg and piocecd Hopin-rlapant to 
I^^kirJg in tlu^ hope of saving the discredited 
MsVTudiu dynasty, ft will he nmiomhorcTl that ho 
Rorit tlie Cantonese Tang Shao-i — over since the 
(!oTcan days of 1885 his faithful henchman —to 
meet the last-ditehors of repuhlieanism, AVu 
T’ing-fa,ng and ot.lier Southerners, at Shanghai, 
in order to try and persuade tliem that China’s 
best interests^ at least for the crisis of that mo- 
ment, would be sin’ved Jiy nocej^ting a constitution 
from the then helpless and submissive hands of 
tlio.Manchas themselves, who had already, nilly- 
or ont of desperate conviction, gone a long 
way to meet Aiming China’s views in that, direc- 
tion ; and this for the reason that the Chinese 
mind, as a whole, still needed the expansion 
necessary to a proper conception of the constitu- , 
tional meMsures which were to he born of the 
popular will ; not to mention the additional fact 
tbai» there was no Chinese family in existence 
alLiffioiently honest, or possessing sufficiently the 
requisite popular prestige, to efmble any member 
of it:to substitute a workable administration ev^ 
efficient as the crippled Manchu system, whjph 
^th all its faults, had a noble history, and was at 


least a ready-mado and going concern with all the 
prestige of 2, 000, years’ “ divine ^tice ’’ beliind it. 

But whatever vnlno mny he attjicfied hy the 
AVcsterii public to the alleged views of Professor 
.. Ooodnow, it must bo romoinbcMcd that his ollicial 
title is only that limited one gi\i'n^ above ; it 
must not be forgotten that there is anotlier dark 
liorso in the background - the “ Political Adviser 
to tho Jhesident ” — wlio, th5ng}i not little, is veiy 
wise, and does not speak nor advertise, hut wlio 
may be trnstcil not to encourage the President 
(even sii[»posing the President vax fat) to do 
an} thing rash if advice ran TC.sti’ain him. Noth- 
ing whatever lias transpired of Dr. Morrison's 
sji}ings oi‘ doirigs since he tc^Ok up liis post three 
years ago, and the \ery absence of press inform- 
ation (pace fjord Northclin'e) is presumptive 
evidence that Im i.s a safe a» d prudent man — as, 
indeed, most sane peojde believe already without 
further ovijlencc, positive or diiect. 

TIIeVaR and INDIAN AAMIEAT. 

‘ Knsticus ’ writing^ in a recent number of 
the Ml/sore Kcoiioniic Jimraal reviews the inter- 
esting and suggestive ai li(‘le on the CoTcrnment 
of Imlias wheat scheme whicli appeared in the 
hast number of tho (Jnarterh/ /review. Mr. 
lVIor(‘laml is tho author of that ai ti(*lc, and he was 
until recently Director of Agricultine in the 
United Ihoviiices ; and has a close knojvledge of 
Indrin agricultural iind economic conditions. 
(Government’s scheme was that they were to buy 
in (juaiitities and at prices to he determin- 
ed by themselves, to ship the vvliciit.to the 
London maiket and to retain for the benefit of 
.the country, ns a whole, any profits that miglit he 
deriA^ed from tlie operations. The surplus wheat 
of India would thus he carried to the place where 
it would be of the greatest service to tlie Empire, 
internal prices would bo lowered, tliough not to 
the same extent as if exports were entirely stop- 
ped, while the scale of Indian wdieat in Europe 
would sij}>port the Cold Standard equally well as 
private exports do now. 

The practical operation of the scheme requires 
the Government to determine within fairly wide 
limits the kind and quantity of food that should 
be consumed during the current year by a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the country. 
Mr. Moreland eatimates thef quantity of wheat 
retained in the country during the last decade has 
varied between (> and million tons annually ; 
and allowing for the incidentals the seed for next 
year’s crops, etc., the wheat consumed in recent 
years ^ould feed a population varying between 
25 and 40 millicms, ^ ^ 
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THF INDIAN liEVIEW. 


THE VOICE OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. ^ 

For the first time since the Enrope.in War 
began, observes Mr. George Kennan in a recent 
number of the American Ontlook^ the Iluahian 
people through their reprcwentatives in the Duma 
have given free expression to i heir thoughts and 
feelings concerning tlio domestic problems which 
the gigantic struggl^i has made so im[>ortant and 
BO urgent. The reference made here is to tho 
bietoiic session of tho Duma which began in 
Petrograd on tiic 1st of Augtist, when all tho 
different ministers wen* piesent. The spirit of 
the proceedings illustiate^H the truth of George 
Keiinan’s observatign .wid is ampi}' exemplified by 
the important speeches made by tlio Minister. 
The following sentences from the speech of the 
Premier are significant . — 

We nnhefiitatirif’ly face tho truth, and recognize 
the fact that the war threaterui to be long and to demand 
renewed cffortB and sacrifiocH. Wo arc inflexibly deter- 
mined to make Bueb efforts and x^tcriflccM, and we 
regard it as a neceshity aa well as a moral duty to tako 
this course only with the syihpathctic co-operation of 
tho legislative ohamberN. 

Tho Government, for its part, will lay before you 
only bills demanded by the war. Othor legislation, 
intended to improve the peaceful condiiious of Russian 
life, will be temporarily laid aside, because this is not 
the time for programme speeches on political policy in 
general. 

The Emperor has graciously directed nio to inform 
you, gentlemen of the Duma, that ho has ordered the 
Counoil of Ministers to frame IcgisUtion which will give 
the Polish people, after the wan, the right td orgar^e 
freely their own national, cultural, and domestic itfo 
upon the basis of autonomy. 

But in the heterogeneous population of our groat 
Empire it is not only the Polos who, in this year of war, 
have shown their loyalty to Ku-isia Our dorncNtic’ 
policy, thei^foro, must be cliaractfrizod by imp.irtial 
and benevolent regard for the iutetests of all true 
citizens of Russia, without rcgaid to nationality, 
language, or form of religious bidief. 

Success, Boonor or later, will be ours ; and while 
the conflict lasts may there be in Russia only one party 
— the party of war-to-the-end ; and only one prograiiuno 
— tbe programme that aims at victory ! 

Following the Premier's outspoken utterance, 
the voice that was heard in the Taurida Palace 
was that of tho Russian iieople. The discrimi- 
nation made by the Russian (Government agninst 
** alien *’ nationalities, .«,uch ns tlie Jews and the 
Ukrainians, tho official restriotioh placed upon 
the freedom of the Press and other undemocratic 
acts of the Russian Government were declared to 
be against the true intere^^ts of the Russian 
people at thie crisis in their history. 

The text of nearly all the speeches made was 
furnishei by the Premier when he refenred to 
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tho necessity lof giving impartial and benevolent 
regard to the interests of all true citizens of 
Russia, without regard to nationality, language, 
or form of religious belief." Almost every speaker 
contended that in this time of war all citizens 
were “ tnw citizen.s,” and that the ambiguous 
word true " should be eliminated because it 
furnished a basis for discrimination. 

Thus the war promises to break tho pride of 
tho Russian bureatJcracy and after it one may bo 
sure of tho ascendancy of the democmtic ideals 
cherished by tho people. Among other significant 
indications of the change in the political atmos- 
phei’o of Russia, Mr. Kennan mentions tho 
pardon aCcf>rdod to tho rev^olutioijists, llourtfief, 
and the Finnish patriot Svinhuvnd, both of whom 
are now in Siberia, and the sudden relaxation in 
the sov'crity of the press censorship. 

It is perhaps ,a safe prediction that, "'as the 
diffi(‘ulties that confront the Government in the 
conduct of the war increase, just in that propor- 
tion the rights and juivileges of the people will bo 
enlarged, and concessions will bo made to the 
spirit of democracy. 

AN(HKST LITERATURES. 

In an article entitled “Treasure -Trove of Ancient 
Literatures" in tho current luunbor of the Theuso- 
2)husl, Mr. 0. K. Nariman descriiies tho discovery 
of niiineroii.s valuable MSS. in Eastern Turkestan 
and discusses their value to tho study of Philo- 
logy inuLUgniparative Religion. The first part of 
tho article .is taken up with an interesting 
account of tho expedition of the rQgoarch-scholarft 
from all parts of the world, from Gormany in the 
west to Japan in tho east. As rogords these 
MSS. thouiselvos, a most important group ofwi 
them relates to tlie ancient religion of ManichfC- 
ism. Wo have in the.se MSS. portions of the 
dogmatic and liturgical works of that religion. 
Until now, Manichnastn has been known only 
through the writingw of its adversaries'. But rfow, 
happily, in these MSS. we are in possesBion of 
their own books written by themselves. From 
these MSS. we also learn of tho prevaletioe of 
three different languages in Central Asiat thd 
most important of which is called the Soghdiau, 
This language was used not only by the UcpL 
cheans nhd Christians but also by Buddifaietli 
for propagating their respective religi^OAS, ^ ‘ 
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INDIA S PKOGHKHB. 

BilAiiE OF *L(iKn*MA<'AULAV — Abnut a nentury ago I sfml thp 
napirationa ol India aliould not bo retarded. 

Shadr oj- Loud Kipon— A nd a generation ago 1 i>aid they 
Rhould be encouraged, 

liORO H AHDlNfiF — And 1 say to-day they nhould be guided 
and helped. 

[“Itniaybo that by good government we may elucate 

our aub'jertH^nto a capacity for better government; that having 
become inatriicted in Kuropoati kiTowleg#, they may in homo 
future age demand European ioMtitutionh, Whether aueh a day 
will ever come I know not. But never will 1 attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it eomcH it will be the proudent day in 
English history.” — Lord Ma(jai:lay, 

** If England is to fiiilil the mighty tai^k which God has laid 
upon her and to interpret rightly the wondrous story of her 
Indian Empire, she must bend her untiring energies and her iron 
will to raise in the scale of nations the people entrusted toiler 
care.*' — L ord Ripon, )kB4. 

** Let it bo rcaltsed that great as has been England’s mission in 
the past, she has a far more glorious task to fulfil in the future 
in encouraging and guiding the politioal self-dovelopineDt of the 

people I look forward with coniidonee to time when 

strengtheiied by character and self-rcspecf, and bound by lies of 
alTeotion and gratitude, India may be regarded as a Irue friend 
of the Empire and not merely as a trusty do|^<endent*' “Lord 
H lyio.]— Punch* 
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THE L C. S. BILE 

The following? is tlio full text of the Indian 
(Jivil Servioo (IViniioriny l^iovisions) Hill passed 
■by the House of Lords and now Ijofoie the Konsc 
of Oornjnons : 

An Act to onaV)le Persons during the continu- 
finee of the War, an*! for a period of two y(»ars 
thereafter, to be a.pjiointed or admitted to the 
Indian (Jivil Sei-vico without e\'amin:ition. 

He it ermctiid by tli(^ Most Excellent 

lyiajosty, by and wil.li the ad\iooand conscuit of 
the Lords Sjiiritual and I'emporal, and (!oinrnons, 
in tliis present I’-irliannmt assmnbled, arnl by tlio 
authority of the same, .»s follo\\'s*:-~ 

1 -—(1) The Sec-ridaiy of State in (Jouncil ma>% 
with the a<lviee and as.^istanee of tlie (hvil Ser- 
vice (.Jornmissioruirs, make rnles pro\ddiijg for the 
admission and ap[ioin! rnent f.o the Indian (Jivil 
Service l>y the Seca’etary of State in (Jouncil, 
tim ing the continnanee of tlie pi (‘sent ^^ar, and 
for a jmriod not cxceiMling two ^a'ars tiu I'eaftor of 
Hritish hUhjecJs possessing such f(nali(icatiuns with 
respiKit to ago and otherwise as may be jiri^eiibed 
by tlic rul(‘s, notwithstanding tint th(\y ha\o not 
boon certihed as being entitled for apjiointmcint 
as the result of oxainiiiation in accordance with 
the regulations and rules made iindm* section 
thirty- two of the ( Soverninent of India Act, 
1S5H, and section ninety-sevcm of the (lovernmeut 
of India Act, UMb. 

(a) not less than one-fourth of the persons 
admitted to the Indian ( -ivil Service dui'ing such 
period as aforesaid .shall ho persons wlio havo 
been so certified as aforesaid ; and 

. (h) a person shall not he appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service under tlie rules made under 
this section unless the Civil Service Comtnissioners 
certify that by ^uch means ns may bo pre.scribed 
by the rules thi^y have satisfied themselves that 
in tlioir opinion he posHosses the necessary edu- 
cational qualifications. 

(2) The provisions afi* to the laying before 
• P^hament of regulations and rules made under 
the said sections thirty-two and ninety -seven 
shall apply to the rules made under this section, 

2. This Act may bo cited as the Indian Civil 
Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915, • 
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HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 

Mrs. Annie Hesant has puhlislied the following 
in Xew India, exjilaining her views on the ques- 
tion of Home Hiile foi* India* She wu*ites : - 

Which is tliu best name ? Self-Cfoveniment, 
Home Huh*, Svanij ? The last was given to us 
in 190() by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and has there- 
fore much to recommend it. J^iit, with ])erverted 
ingeiniifcy, Mr. Ihqdn (diandi’.i Pal [uoved, to his 
own satisfaction at least, tfliatnSvaraj must inevit- 
al)ly moan, in the long run, separation between 
Iiulia. and England, and the best ojiinion of both 
countries dcsii es to maintain tJie union between 
them, not to siqiai’ate them. We, who urge the 
Self (Jovei nment of India within the Empiie, 
know full well that no Nation ^of 47 millions can 
for ev(‘r rnle a Nation of 27)0 millions, and tliat 
the piieo of tlieir coL tinned union is the Solf- 
(lovornment of each. Hoeause we de.^* re to see 
[ndia and England >okod together by love and 
trust, we seek to destroy the seeds of evil which rue 
sown by maintainingaji autocracy. J aucI Hnr<lingi.’s 
vision was, we b(die\'o, a true oik', save in the 
matter of time ; that which lie sees at tlie end of 
a long vista, we see at the end of a short one. 
Hut we both see an India Self-Coverning and 
Free. SVara j means Self-Rule, Own-Rule, .hiuI is, 
therefore, in itself u good nairlc. Hut, in addition 
to tlie above-mentioned disadvantage, there is 
nothing in it to connote “ within the Empire," 
and thirdly, it would in no way appeal to tJie 
Hritish Democrae}', ivhich we must win to our 
side. 

“ Self Covenimeiit " is a good name, but here 
.again the definite declaration, “ within the Em- 
pire” is lacking, and “ Self- Govern mont wdthin 
the Empiie League " is an impossible title. It may 
be, however, that a majority of tlie Indian Congress 
leaders and tho.se of tlio Muslim League will prefer 
the title, ** Self-Qovornment League," leaving the 
limiting words^ “ within the Bmpire," to be 
understood, to be taken for grantee!:# Hv so, 
“ Solf-Gdvernment League will be the name. 

J,* Home Rule is the descriptive name, ivhich, 
personally,,! prefer. It signifies control over 
the National Household oi^y, and thus leaves 
nothing to be implied, as in the other cases. It 
would be at once understood by the Democracy 
of the United Kingdom, arid that Democracy hae 
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already carried it to triumph after a struggle of 
many years, and has placed it on the Statute 
Book as a precedent. We tuo likely, on the re- 
construction of the Empire after the War, to 
have Home Rule Bills for England and Scotland, 
possibly for Wales, so that a^ Horne Rule Bill for 
India would come in naturally, and without any 
sense of revolutionary change. And, then, it is 
a good popular cry, which is an advantage. The 
objection to it, in the mind of some, is that, in 
the early days of the Irish Home Rule struggle, 
ymious outrages were committed, and it is feared 
that the memory of those would prejudice the 
Home Rule Movement in India if called by that 
name. If this be the view of the majority, it is 
easy to call the League the “Self-Government 
League.” 

It has been decided to call an AH- lndia Confer- 
ence of those who agree with tlie idea to meet in 
Bombay on December 25th ; in that Conference, 
to which most of the Congress leaders in the vari- 
ous Provinces as well as the Muhammadan leaders 
have already agreed to comS, the name, constitu- 
tion and I'ulos of the League will be formulated, 
and the central officers will be elected. Under 
these circumstances, it is idle to ask me a 
number of questions on those matters, as the 
power to answer them does not lie with mo, but 
with that representative Confeience, which will 
shape the League into the form which is thought 
to be most suitable to Indian condition.^. 

My piu’t in the work hhs been to meet the 
leaders in discussion and to lecture on the sub- 
ject, so as to gauge the amount of public interest. 
The idea has been warmly welcomed in all Con- 
gress centres visited and written to except one. 
The Musalman leaders have also joined with en- 
thusiasm, and though many of them, in conse- 
quence of past troubles, are not willing to join 
the Congress itself, they hail the oppoituuity of 
working with the Congress leaders for the com- 
mon object nearest to the heart.s of all, Belf- 
Oovernmont for India. It is likely that with 
the formation of fhe Ijengue by the joint work of 
the loaders of both communities, a new (3ra of 
co-operation will open. 

The Indian Press is favoui^ble, with, the ex- 
ception of a fow minor organs, which follow 
' eighteenth century methods, and prefer vituper- 
ation qf a person to reasoning upon a principle. 
They follow the maxim of the lower' typo of 
legal practitioners : “ No case ; abuse the plain- 
tifTs at^moy/* The response of the public in 
the large towns I have visited is overwholimtigly 


enthusiastic, I and as Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
will do nothing for India, unless India iiemands 
it, it is necessary to make the demand loud 
enough to roach the India Office. 

I am told that some say that the Conference 
should not. bo held before the Congress. But 
if it were held after it, we should be told 
that we had purposely avoided giving the Congress 
the opportunity of expressing its opinion, By a 
meeting before the Congress and the formulation 
of the League, the Congress and the Muslim 
League are both onbrod tlio opportunity of bless- 
ing or banning the Loriguo or leaving it alone, 
as they will. The meeting beforehand is the 
most straightforward course. It enables the 
Congress and tlie Muslim Longue to express 
opinions on the organisation, if thoy desire to do so. 

On my late tour I visited Calcutta, where I 
found the Bengali leaders unanimous on tho 
question of principle, and all ready to take part 
in the Conference ; about a thousand poojde were 
turned awsiy from tlie doois at the lectTiro, at 
>vhieh Mr. Surendranath Rujnerji presided. The 
Bengalee and Amrita lUr^ar Patrika declared in 
favour of the League*, the former pn ferring 
“ Self Government ” to “ Homo Rule ” as tho 
name. Tho Governor very kindly invited me to 
see him on tho following day and was 
his usual friendly genial self, with the 
strong popular sympathies which Liberal 
Englishmen have, when they come to India after 
long expel ienco of tho free political life of Eng- 
land. They ore- Englishmen, not Anglo-Indians. 
Hence tho hatred to Lord Hardingo and Lord 
Carmichael shown by tho Anglo-Indian press. 
Such men have no dosiie to gag tho press nor to 
Buppross free speech, and they do not regard the 
criticism of the administration,# nor the stiitement 
of facts as to tho past history of India and the 
present condition of the masses of the people os 
sedition-- as do the Anglo-Jndian burenuemts. 

From Calcutta, J went to Muzaffarpur, and 
thither the Bohar lead(3i*8 came also, and a strong 
committee was formed. One gentleman volunteer- 
ed to try to find out if there still any Con- 
gress loaders in the Punjab, so thst, if possible, 
the Lahore Circle might bo represented at the 
Conference, while a prominent Musalman took up 
the duty of working amo'hg the Mubammfidanti of 
Behar and the ynited Provinces. 

At Nagpur similar work was done, though Ihe 
Central Provinces has not lately been very 
politically, and I had also the pleasure of 
som8 gentlemen from Berar/. deoided 
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form a committee. 1 mot there alao| Home of the 
Left Wing of the Nationalist party, and told them 
frankly that notliing could be done which would 
give to the movomont the slightest appearance of 
antagonism, or possible antagonism, to the great 
representative bodies of India, the Congress and 
the Muslim League. 

Nothing will induce me, I may hero l epeat, to 
do anything whicli will weaken the Naliojial Con- 
gress. Unless those bodies — or great majorities 
within them — approve the League, it will be use- 
less to carry it on, for the voice of India, as heard 
outside, comes from those two, and to work against 
thorn would bo treason to India, f am not foolish 
enough to expect univei^al a])proval, and thero • 
may well ho a re-aittionary minoiity within the 
Congress unwilling to advance with llie times. 
In .all political bodies, ibe UadieaJs of one gener- 
ation aT*o .apt to becoini? the Tm^es of the Jiext, 
and look .askance at ibe forwai d movomont in llie 
g<jnoiatiori that follows tlmin. ^J’horo are lew* 
Cladstonos, ahl * to Hyin[>a1hise in old age with a 
Voiing Ireland, and lead a flume Rule party, 
embodying tlie ideals of the young. We have 
hero one such man in the person of Mr. Uidabbai 
Naoroji, who, with clear ]>olitical insight, at onco 
welcomed the idea of tJio Jjoague an<l gave it the 
sanction of his name. J stated at the time J men- 
tioned tliis his condition.^, tliat ho should not be 
c.illed on for iiny work, for speaking or writing, 
as he is too ohl. We wore and are both absolute- 
ly at one on the point that the League must not be 
used against the Congress, and this may be taken 
ns a condition, tliougb not then formulated, for 
both he and J would go out if the League were 
turned against the Oongri ss. 

On passing through Bombay, I visited the 
Q. O. M, and rej^rted what had been done, and 
found him stea^ in his approval. Another 
pleasant incident in Bombay was an offer of 
Us. 10,000 for the League. I asked the 
geneVous donor to keep his gift back until the 
League was definitely shaped at the Christinas 
Conference. Until then, no one lias the right 
to do more thfin to speak and write for the 
principle itself, accepted as Article I. of the 
Congti3ss, and, with a slight modification of - 
words only, by the Muslim League. All else 
is left for those to decide who come to the . 
Conference, . or who, if unable to pome, a 4 itbor* 
ise another to express their vieu(s. 


The foilot^ing letfSr appeared in the JHnmof 
above the name of. Mti D, ]& Wacha * 


“ In hia lottov to me dated the 13fch October 
1915, ^^Sir William Wedderbiu'i informs mo 
that in reply to Mrs. * Bosants loiter to him 
requesting him to accept the Urcsidentisliip of 
the London Brunch of her Home Uulo League hb 
cabled her: * cannot uiidcrtako writing.’ In the same 
letter Sir William makes the following further ob- 
servations wliich, 1 am suic, will bo recog- 
nised by all sober and thoughtful Indians in 
every part of the country as not only wise 
and c.aiitioius hut highly important to their 
futuro national welfare. ‘In wilting 1 have 
ciqjl.iinod that being the Cliainnan of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress, it is undesirnblo that J^^^hould be the local 
head of another political association not directly 
airdiated to the Congress. I have also pointed 
out that thero is a difference of opinion as regards 
the tactics in our joint note of wliicli I enclose a 
spare copy., Sir Krishna and I rocommend that 
an authoritative session should be pie[)ared but 
wo <lo not appro of [mblic action until peace is 
within sight. Further we feel that it will be 
disastrous if thero is a conllict ain^ng the 
Ckmgress supporters. Already our opponents 
contend that self-government is imjiossiblo in 
India on account of the enmity between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, and it will 
strengthen their case if they can say that even 
the reformers cannot agree among themselves. 
Wo trust therefore that you will find a modus 
vivendi^ so that we ’may present an unbroken 
front.^ ” 


THE CONGRESS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The following is the joint note written by 
Sir W. Wodderburn and Sir Krishna Gupta and 
cii*ciilated to all non^fficial members of the 
Councils : — 

Friends in India have expressed themselves 
anxious that an authoritative statement should 
be prepared, setting out the reforms needed to 
give to India a fitting place in the British 
Empire. SirWiHhu^n Wedderburn and Sir Krishna 
Oupta have accordingly prepared the' following 
joint-note, mwrbich they summarfee, from the 
British point of view, the practical steps which 
flfagfuld be taken at the present time. It is being 
ohmilated among the non-offioial Indian members 
of the various Legislative Councils, who will, no 
doubt, after due consideratioB^^ssue a inanifesto 
in their representative capacity as entitled to 
speak on behalf of India, to voice her 
aspirations:--^ s ^ 
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Thtj war has given to India the opportunity of 
proving beyond question her liearty goodwill 
towards ftio British Enjpiie ; above all, it has 
made manifest to the world the reasoned loyalty 
of the educated classes. To those who imperfect- 
ly understood the mind of India, {.he l eady lielp 
coming from both the princes and poo}de of India, 
was doubtless a surprise and a revelation. But 
the events of tlie war have cleared away all 
doubts. The feeling of the Jhiti.sli pc'opJe is now 
one of warmest sympathy; and thcie is a general 
rocognition of the Tact tiiat when the time eonies 
to veadjust the relations of tlie couqionent parts 
of the Euqdre with one another and with the 
Mother Country,' 'India must be placed in a 
position analogous to that enjoyed by the solf- 
govej-ning colonies and gi\'on a share in the 
Empii’e in koeqang with 1 km- self-icspect. 

The British jmbiic, howevtu-, have 110 clear idea 
as to how im])rovod relations are to , be brought 
about, orwhat Jndiji really wants and expects. 
It is, theiefore, of the bigliest iinportanco that 
an understanding sliunld be anived at with a 
view to the pre[)aiation of a definite scheme of 
retorm henetieial alike to India and the Empire. 
It would iiot be expediemt to take public action 
boiore j^oace was in sight. But the whole situa- 
tion should be considered in a calm and piactical 
spirit by the leaders of public opinion in India, 
so tliat when the opportune moment arrives India 
may be in a position to jdace before the worbl a 
manifesto explaining clearly and briefly her 
views and asjiirations. 

Friends in India have a&kod us to express an 
opinion from the British point of view, as to the 
best way of approaclnng this question, and wc 
therefore venture to submit some suggestions a« 
to the term.s of the proposed manifesto and its 
repre.se n ta t i vo c h a rue t (m ■ . 

What, according to our belief, India now 
desires is, firstly, an etlective movement towards 
self-government within the Eni[)ire on (ines 
suited to India’s special rerjiiireinents. No sudden 
or revolutionary change is asked for or desired. 
What is -wanted is a gradual, hut peisistent 
development of 1 ej)rescntative institutions in 
every gnide of legislative mid administrative 
authority. Tliis development" would be in ac- 
cordance with the principles of freedom and 
progi^ess universally accejited throughout the 
British Empire ; it being i ecoguisod that wljere 
theiH3 has been unrest and trouble, this has been 
dii-eotly caused by a departure from these prin- 
ciples. . Secondly, pending such coiistittiUonal 
reforms, and evidence of tiust in the Indian 


people, Imfia desires that (lovornmeut should, 
without delay, redress certM-in definite grievances 
which make themselves actually felt while India 
is taking her part in the defence of the 
Empire. Among these are — the exclusion 
of Indians from the commissioned ra.nks of the 
Army ; the refusal to accept lndian.s as volunteers 
and the goiieral disiirmament of the people. 

THK ESSENTIAL (:(»Nl)ETTON. 

I'he present situation may he bi icily reviewed 
under tl.e fii.st headijig : “An ellccthe move 
towards si'lf“go\ ernmpnt within the Empire. ’ 
Speaking generally, the essoijtial condition of self- 
governmont is that the centred of legislation and 
administration shuultl be in tlie iiands of tho 
representatives of the [jcople. Under tlie exist- 
ing system nil power in India is }»rnctically with 
tho oirieials, and tin; ijue^tion is : ILow^, in accord- 
ance with accept(:«l Hi-itisli principles, can tho 
^ contt'ul be giaduall}' transfcrnMl to the n^present- 
jithes oT the ]>eop]c ^ In other words: What 
are tlii‘ piactic.’ii step.N that should now he taken 
to eiijtble India to midei take successfully the 
duties of self government. 

In logislathm the lm]>erial Parirunent is tlm 
ultimate authority, the cm rent Ijius being enact- 
ed in the Legislative Clouncils of tho V^iitiuy 
ami the Provincial (Governors. As regards le- 
gislation in England, if it is d(\sired to give to 
the British Paillaincmt tlie (diaracter of a tiiie 
inqierial Assembly, a place sbmdd be found for 
Indian lepresentatives to voice tlio wuslies of 
tho vast po[)uIation of India. As regards Usgisla- 
lion in India, the people are grateful for the con- 
stitutional reforms of JKird Morley and Lord 
Minto, by wdiicli an increased Indian element has 
been inti-odueed into tho Legislative Councils. 
But they ask that these reforms riiay be canie^l 
to their legitimate) conclusion : by establishing 
a majority of elected members in all tho (jounciis ; 
by removing the anomalies now existing in the 
selective regulation : and by assigning a larger re- 
presentation to the educated classes. The powers 
of control conferred on the Councils should be 
increased, especially ifi financii^ matters. 

A rilACTK’AL SCHEME. 

In matters of ndniinistiJition, the Secrejbary 
of Btiite in (Joiincii, subject to the general control " 
of PavluipionL is the supreme authority, acting 
through the Viceroy and the Provincial Gover- 
nors, who, with cortiiin excejjtions, are assisted by 
their Executive (Councils ; the machinery of a<f- 
iifinistnttion being in the hands of the ^i^at 
centjulised di^jartments which opeiate locally 
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through the district and village Ju gariisations. one-third officials with leccnt ex j»oiionce of Indian 

The adininistmtivu refonn should be made to lit administration ; and one tinrd ^len who have 

in with the speckil conditions of Indian life, the made their mark in British publici life. The 

fabric of self-government being built up on the method by which the Indian lepresentatives 
solid foundation of the ancient \illage community, should bo apjiointod is a matter of high impoi t- 
which, whore fallen into decay, should 1^0 carefully ance,.and will recjuire careful consideration in 
restored on a popular basis. All that pertains connexion with the piovisions of the Bill iiitro- 

solely to the village should be aduiinistorod by duced in the House of Ijords by the Marquess of 
the village organisation. And, similarly, matters Crewe in 11114. 

pertaining solely tu the district should ordinarily A new factor in Jiiiperial relations will be 

be administered by the JJistiict Executive brought into play when, after the war, a coiifer- 

Officer, acting with, the assent of a reprosenta- ence is hold for the settlement of questions aflfect- 

tive Council. We next come to the Supreme ing the Empire. WJdle it is a matter for con- 

and Local Govornmonts, wdiich are now dominat- gratiilation that the Viceroy, with the approval 

od by members of the pi*rmanent Civil Service.. of the Home Government, .has lately accepted 

Here :i fundamental change is requiied if the a resolution biought forward in the Imperial 

peo[)le are to Ixi emancipated from bureau- (Jonncil in favour of the direct representation of 

cratic control. The Executive Councils should iiulia at the Imperial Conleronco, it is of the 

consist of representative men, Indian and British ; utmost importance that the delegation from 

the Viceroy and the Provincial 'Governors iioini- India shoidd include a duo proportion of repre- 

nating their colleagncs, with the a|)pl‘oval of tl\je senlative Indians. 

Secictivry of r'tato. JYu uiancnt Civil Servants Having thus noticed some of the leading points 
should, as in England, lemain servants — perma- on which reform is* needed, in order to give 

iK'iitly - and should not ordinarily be admitted to reasonable satisfaction to the people of^India tho 

Executive C\)uncils, which are governing bodies question arises : Jn whose name should the pro- 

atiaiogous to tlie Cabinet of a. British Prime posed manifesto issue. In our opinion it should 

Minister. There remains the Council of tho (mmnate jointly from the non-official Indian 

S(jcretnry of State at Wesminster, which may members of tho various Legislative Councils, as 

bo made the most important link between they, above all others, may be said to represent 

India and the Empire: the objects being to tho various classes and interests in India. We 

maintain touch between Indian sentiment and would further recommend that when the time is 

tho authorities at the seat of power. With this lipc, a small deputation of three or four trusted 

object it has been suggested that the Council Indian leaders should come to this country in 

should consist of no less than nine members ; one- order to bring the case of Lndia eflectively before 

third representatives of Indhin public opinion ; • the British people. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 



• MR. WAI!TTA on MEHTA. unbroken and uninterrupted. And, now, I feel 

At the Kpocial meeting of the Bombay Muni- his loss sadly and consider myself left lonely «tnd 

cipal Coiiiorntion held on Wednesday the 10th stmnded. But whatever my personal lose and grief, 

November, at Mr. D. E. Wucha’e request tlie Pre- it must sink into the larger grief in which tho 

sident lend his ejwech. In tjiis Mr. Waoha said whole Indian nation is plunged. , Universal sor- 

With a heart sick and full of the deepest sorrow row prevails all through the country and com- 
at tho swift and sudden death of my life-long mingled with the gloom of the terrible war, the 

friend and co-worker, it is difficult for mo to find end of which none of us can foresee, the shadow 

,w«irda to speak. with anything like fulness all that of his loss had further darkened the whole thdian 

I so poignantly‘'£oel at the preShnt time. Our world like an eclipse. Thousknds of bi>ve men 
friendship began at school whdh we were hoys of have shed and are shedding ' their blood- in the 

six, and nothing came between ns from then to cause of the world’s freedom. Daily do we read* 

the time lie passed away— a big span of 64 yeaiu of the marvels of heroism adiieved by Briti^’a 

—to war it ev^n in the slightert degiee. It was iiobldst sons and by pur own voiintiyiim in the 
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various sanguinary fields of battle. But India 
has lost her va]%int son Phorozesli^h on the field 
of “ fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.” He 
gave the best of his life-ldood, his great talents 
and his indomitable energy, tiuinteiTiiptedly for 
full forty years to the cause of his motherland 
with a eouje^e, independence, untiring devotion 
and unexampled selflessness which aro to-day the 
admiration of millions of his countrymen. It is 
not for mo to relate the imuieasuiiible services 
rendered by him to the city of liis birth, and to 
its Municipal Corjjoration, in particular, during 
half a century. They aie writ large in the 
civic history of tJi'h city. Tlio hdro of a hundred 
fights in this civic cbanibvr, he earned the hegemony 
of the Corporation and maintnned its reputation 
for the highest edicioncy by his ungrudging 
spirit of self sacrifice, by his disiiitorestod services 
and by his undoubted abilities given to the cause 
of his city from week to week, inontli to montli, 
and year to year for fully forty-five years. It is 
an uuprecedonted record in the history of this 
city, nay in the history of 'whole India, and no 
tribute from our faltering tongues' to-day can 
ever repay the gratitude ^ndor which he has 
loft us. 

HianEii roLiTics. 

And what shall I say about his other and 
greater work, unparalleled and unprecedented in 
the annals of British Rule in India. In the great 
Indian field of high politics, of popular insti no- 
tion, of popular freedom of thought and sj>eech, 
of liberal culture and other reforms of the highest 
importance to the welfare of the country, he worked 
incessantly with a singleness of purpo.se — the 
greater good of the Indian people — without any 
other hope of reward than that of his own cou- 
Hcience, The last few years of his life had been 
those of his widest influence and his highest repu- 
tation as a great statcsiniin of unusual brilliancy, 
of almost unerring sagacity and clearest foresight. 
But this is not the place and the time to otter that 
fullest appreciation of his great and invaluable 
services to his country. 1 only content myself by 
observing that gifted as Sir Pherozeshah was 
and endowed vrith such versatile talents, univer- 
sally recognised, he would have made Ms mark in 
any country of the civilised W^st, had his Jot 
there and most specially in that great 
mother of Pdrliauumts, the British House of 
Oommons^ with its rich and historical traditions 
of seven hundred years. (Hear, Lear.) 

It has sometimes been said by those who abso- 
lutely knew next to nothing of his real feplings 
and Hantiments^ of hia pure patriotism and burn- 
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ing desire to tee the people of this country lifted 
to higher level iu the scale of the great nations of 
the world, that he was a most difficult umn 
to deal with. But I can boldly say witjiout 
the least hesitation and with a knowledge of his 
innermost heart, tliut perhaps no man was more* 
misunderstood than ho. The groat majority of 
Anglo-Indians, oificial and non- official, who a few 
years ago saw in him nothing but a relentless 
domociatic swordsman who wielded his sword 
most uncompromisingly, have of late acknowledg- 
ed him to be the embodiment of a vigorous yet 
dignified policy which, while raising the prestige 
of political life in India, has at the same time 
brought the rulers and the ruled to iindeivtand 
each other better. Even Jus political opponents 
have lespecteii his courage, his penetrating judg- 
ment and his dignified fiiinnoss. By his groat 
urbanity |;^ntl genial nature, he gained the attec- 
tionato regard of‘all classes and coniiiiunities and 
o.f friends and foes alike. Underlying, as 
is alleged in some quarters, his autocracy, 
tlioro wfxs soinothiug that touched the very cljords 
of public life. Thus it was that bo became the 
idol of the whole ludi.an nation, and thus it was 
that he ,was unreservedly confided in alike by 1^ 
countrymen as by the Government. 1 can onl}' 
conclude by saying of liini what Shakespeare has 
said of Henry V : — 

Hear him debate of commonwealth allairs, 

You would say — it hath been all his study 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gdrdion knot of it he will unloose, , 

Familiar ns his garter ; that when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in inen^s eais, 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences. 

Sir Pherozeshah is no more. His place is void. 
He bloomed like the secular aloe tree of which the 
poet has sung. It will be' some generations be- 
fore another like him shines as brilliantly as he 
did on the J ndian firmament. He has gone' to 
join that cliorua of the immortals of whom 
George Eliot has so beautifully sung. Meanwhile 
our hearts go in this darkest hour to the bereav- 
ed widow. Wo offer our deepest sympathy and 
expression of condolence iu her great affliction. . 

DR. SOOT1''S EULOGY. 

At a meeting of the Bombay ^^tudents’ 
hood held at the PiTirtbana Samei] reCi^ntlyi 
Dr. R. Scott said 

W.e meet for the second time in one to 
deplore the loss of an eminent public lead^ Two 
such men have passed away from us, neitbiu^ 
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Iea\rfng a successor. Sir Pherozesharf Mehta was 
the foremost citizen of Horn bay. Any here he 
would havo been an outstanding man. He possess- 
ed strong intell^iict, wide culture, unfaltering 
moral courage, a firm grasp of constitutional 
principle, a clour insight into complex* practical 
questions, a commanding eloquence and a personal 
authority or loadevship over men. A lawyer by 
profession he was by choice a [)ub!ic; servant. Ho 
did not direct his ambitions towards the llench, 
nor did be endeavour to accumulate wealth ; but 
he gave to his profession only so much time as to 
secure for him a competence v\hile ho devoted the 
greater part of Jiis energies to tlie ser vice of his 
country. For more than a generation he has 
been prominent in our midst tending the 
growfli of the city and growing therewith. The 
Munici]»nl Coi'poration was one splrero iu which 
very vaiicd activities wore (‘xoiciscd ; and ;yoii 
remember that after he had already thrice been^ 
President when the King announced a visit to his 
Eastern Empire, Sir Pher oze.^hah wast at once 
chosen for a fourth term of ofHco in order that 
the City uright bo lejrrosented by its leading eiti- 
zen when it welcomed its Sovereign. TliQ,;|Jniver- 
si* was another sphere, and there I’have W'atched 


his unequalled influence and liavo.^aiticularly ob- 
served his insistence on constitutionnl law and 
practice — a foundation principle on which en- 
croachments are more frequerjt than is supposed. 
It i» a matter of gratification that ho received the 
headship of that Institution, though, as formerly 
in the ease of TeJang, his period of otlice has been 
cut short. Again he w'as a- leading member of 
the Legislative Council : and his jiower was felt 
ill every department of the State. Sir Pheroze- 
shali’s mind was formed on the lines of the old 
robust liberalism which prevailed in England in 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century and 
was then expounded by^ various philosopliicnl 
thinkers. Some points of that crcied such as the 
nori'intorferonce of Government with public in- 
stitutions or social moveinents, are now absolute 
in Europe, and there will always be diversities of 
opinion whore there aie changing conditions of 
life. Put where is tlio man who wdili efpial wis- 
dom and capacity will wear tlie mantle of our 
departed leader? Ho’ has fallen in the fulness 
of his powers, wiiil^ lie still seemed to have the 
promise of year ; and all wo can now do is to 
commend a great example while wo record our 
sense of an irreparable loss. ^ 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIANS JN THE FAR EA^T. 

A Resolution states that intimation has been 
received from the Government of the Federated 
Malay States that there is little , pros^iect of 
natives of India finding employment in the 
Police or Military Foico of these States, or ns 
w’atchmen, guards in tin mines, or in similar 
capacities. The Governor-General in Council 
accordingly requests all Local Governments and 
Administrations to make the above intimation 
as widely known as possible, particularly in places 
from which emi§?wAion to the Malay Peninsula is 
believed to bo . common. Intending emi- 
grants should be warned at the ports of 
embarkation of the lack of employment at 
present prevailing in the States.” 

An order is published in the Gaz^Me^ giving 
pt^rtHmiars of restrictions imposed by the Govern- , 
OocEin-Obina on the admis^on of Asiatic 
forej^era into that country. Tosses will now 
reqiwed guarantee money will have to 
b«HJepw>od, ranging from 20 dollars for A 
miMii to 50 dolkwo foi;,%if»an» 


AUSTRALIANS' TRIBUTE TO INDIANS. 

The Secretary of State for India has communi- 
cated for publication a letter addressed to him by 
^Private H. Arthur Browott, 3rd Field Ambulance 
Australian Army Medical Corps, now in Wood- 
cote Park Hospital, Epsom. Private Browett 
says: “I feel it my duty -only ns a private to 
write and toll you of the splendid assistance your 
ambulance men gave our medical corps on more 
than one occasion. All Austialians were fas- 
cinated by the cool work done by the 14th 
Mountain Battery of Indians, who aided us so 
much and stirred us to feeling which words can- 
not convey byiit^;dpyal help they-^ fave us when 
. when we weWJIw^ed of it. There was a fine 
fxbi|)ition of true Empire spirit around the (mmp 
We wohld collect sticks for a fire and 
, jllEike ehupaUe cakes, and I can tell yoiv 
that^^at valley of death tlfcse jDakes with jam 
between them went well. I wm you to know 
that wheraver we meet those j|fi*and and game 
soldiery of |ndl^ Auatraliaus wHi extend an 
open hand of tdhdinil lrietxdshi|K?- 
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IND1\^S IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr, M.«K. Gandhi, in submitting an account 
to th^ Indian Oommittea of the income and ox< 
panditare up to the 3lBt January, 1915, in con- 
nection with the passive resistance movement in 
South Africa, makes the following observations : 

This struggle had defined principles and re- 
moved disabilities which were in the sliape of a 
national insult, The larger question of treatment 
of British Indians who come from outside can bo 
dealt with here. For the question of the local 
disabilities still imredrossed tlio Irulian Committee 
will have to exercise a cesusoless watch an«l assist 
as heretofore the ^ellqrts of our countrymen in 
South Africa. I feel that I ought to place on 
record my strong conviction, based upon close 
personal observation, extending over a period of 
over twenty years, that the system of indentured 
emigration is an evil which cannot be mended, 
but can only be ended. No matter how humane 
employers may bo, it does not lend itself 
to the moral well being of men afibctod by it. I, 
thisrefofe, feel that yoifr Cemmitteo should lose 
no time in approaching the Government of India 
with a view to securing the entire abolition of the 
system every part of the Empire. I am 
bound to mention that tho struggle would not 
have ended so soon or even as satisfactorily as it 
did but for tho generous support rendered by 
the Motherland under the leadership of that 
great and saintly patnot, .the late Mr. Ookhale, 
and but for the very sympathetic and firm atti- 
tude taken by the noble man who at present 
occupies the Vicei*egal chair. 

Whilst the actual courting of imprisonment 
has ceased, the struggle itself has by no moans 
ended. In its last stages nearly 25,000 Indians 
actively participated in it, that is, one- sixth of 
the total Indian population in South Africa. Tho 
rest of the community practically, with but few 
exceptions, supported the struggle, either by wn- 
tributions in cash or in kind, or by holding 
meetings, etc. 

I venture to state that if more has not been 
gained, more Was not and could not be ajsked for 
as an item in the passive resi$tanei?r for a passive 
resister has to frame his minimitm^as, well as his 
maximum, and he dare not ask for more, "Mdr 
can he be satisfied with less. But I do not wish 
to be understood to mean that nothing further 
remains to be. done in South Africa, or that 
everything lias been gained. We have only 
fought for tho removal of legal disabilites ns to 
immigration, but administratively we have taken 
note of the existing conditions and prejudices, 
fought to keep the theory of tbe British 


Constitutions intact, so that the practice may 
some day approach the theory as near as 
possible. There are still certain laws in South 
Africa, for intance, tho law of 1885, the trade 
licences laws of the Cape and Natal, which 
continue 'to c.iuse worry. The administration 
of the Immigration Law is not all it should 
be. For these, however, passive resistance is 
not applied, and ia at present inapplicable, 
its application being confined to grievances 
which are generally felt in a community and aro 
known to Imrt its self-respeot or conscience. Any 
of the grievances reforiod to by nm insiy any day 
advance to that stage. Till then, only tho 
oi*dinary remedies of petition, etc., can be 
adopted. Letiois received fi-om South Africa 
show that difficulties are being experienced in 
some cases acutely by our countrymen, and if 
much hoe not been he«'ird of them in India just 
now, it is becMiuse of tlie extraordinary self-re- 
'straint of our coirntrymeii in South Africa during 
tlie crisis that has overtaken the Empire. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN END EA NIX 

The^^j)oints brought to notice in tho recent 
report "on Indian Students in Ijondon liave 
placed before the Oovoimrnent of India and refer- 
ences have no doubt been made to tho (Calcutta 
and Bombay Universities in connection with the 
claim for further recognition of thoir intermediate 
examination at Home, also on the subject of tJuj 
claim that the Allalialwul Iligli Court should re- 
cognize tho London bL.B. Examination. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES 

A cablegram, dated Syilnoy, October 20tli, to th(‘ 
Netm Bureau^ states that Mes§|;s. C.F, Andrews and 
Pearson, who are touring iriiKe Crown and Self- 
Governing Colonies in connection with the ques- 
tion of Indian immigration, have already visited 
AdOaide, Melbourne and Sydney, where they 
interviewed leading Australian statesmen and 
conferred with them on Indiin questions. Pub- 
lic feeling in Australia towarc^Jndia has greatly 
changed and is now very sympat^tic and friend- 
ly owing to India’s participation i In the war and 
brave comradeship in tho battlefields, specially in 
the Dardanelles. 

Mr. Andiws lectured before the University on 
Poet Ilabindra Nath Tagore, whose are 

popular in tiie Colonies. Both Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson look foi-ward with great confidence'' 
to the success of their mission and hope for a 
better understanding between India and the Colo- 
nies leading to the solution of the Indo^OoloniBl. 
questions, 
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THE CHIEF OF MIRAJ’S LOYALTY. 

Tho Oliiof of Miraj (Senior), Southern Mah- 
riitta States, has ofhu’ed to plaee at tlio disposal 
of the (jovernment a vvoikshop in his State for 
^niinition work in conneetion with tlioWar. Tho 
odor has lieon ^^ratiTuIly aeeepted. 

MVSOltK UNJVKltSITV SCHEME. 

Soutliorn India, will he proviiled with a secoiul 
University heforo lonir ;,.s the Mysore Durhar has 
under consideration a sdieiuo for the establish- 
inont of a Hnivorsity at llin^^alore, in vhich both 
11. It. the Mahar.ija and tlie l)e\van are takin£ij 
int(‘rest. J )uring his i ocent visit to Simla, Sir 
y Lsvi^s 'Vai'ayya, discussed the sola • mo witli the 
( e3V(*ruuien t of India, ami tlio (juostion is under 
acti\ 0 cnirsideration. d'iie sclimne may not t.ako 
sha])e at once, but it is bound to come tluou^’h. 
1 he iinpoi’tanco of the ^(‘lleTm» is fully vecoiL^nised, 
and the distinction f)l (‘.'■tablisliin*' an t^niversitv 
in an Indian Sta.to will bcloii;jr to Myson‘,. 

'rilE MYSORE SLI.K INDIISTHY. 

Wo take the following' fiorn a,n article in tho 
h('t>no/nic JiHf.rmd for rluly hy Mr. K . Siihba 
ll|{io, ij.A., Assistant St'civtary to th(^ Ooviirnmont 
ot Mysore, ({(moral and Revimiu^ I )ej)artnjonts : -- 
** Tlie total area under inullicn y in 101,1- 1-1 was 
roughly about jumos. Nearly 17,00(^ acres 

are m tho IVl^soio district, which is thus the 
preiiuer silk tnudi. Ibui^rloTO conies next with 
nearly (»,{)()() acres, Kolar third, with 4,000 acres 
and Turnkur fourth, \nth 1,000 ‘acres. The 
income to tln^ [leoplc! in tln^ Kolar district w’as 
estimated at lb laklis of i-upeo.s in 191*2- Id, and 
this estimat.i? was ^mtiexally concuri'tal -in hy the 
loading merch.iutjunid raii/als. 'riien'‘foie at tho 
lowest there i^aiWhardly be any doubt that tho 
total income to tho people in all tho four disti*i(‘ts 
is not less th.an lls. *J50 lakhs. At onetime — 
years ago— it stood nt 11s. 7h lakhs and even 
moiintcMl n[» to a croro of rnpccs. It is tho absence 
of organisation and expansion and heavy los.ses 
incurred by the ranfdU .in large number of worins 
dying of disoaseis at tho last stage after eating all 
the mulberry and before spinning cocoons that 
have almost ruined the industry and brought 
about a most regrettable diminution in the 
income.’' 

’ * V TttE MAHARAJA OF SIKKIM. 

. The Maharaja of Sikkim hks issued orders to 
all the landowners in his State to collect and send 
him t;be names of all the young * men who are 
..Hvilling to enlist in the army. . ; ■ ^ 

122 ’* , 


FISHERIES IN TRAV/(NCyRE. 

The Durbar of Travancoro have .sanctioned the 
amalgamation of the Department of Agiiculfcure 
with the newly org.-inisod Ik^partment of Fisheiies 
under Dr. Kunjan Pillai, who will hoiicofocward 
he known as Directoi* of Agriculfcuro a»id Fisher- 
ies. Dr. Kunjan Pillai hofs now submitted a 
schome to the Dovornmont foi- working up shank 
lisheiies, tim opening of fi.Nh'Curing yards and 
ll.sh-oil fac.torios, and tho introduction of ])ra\vn- 
culturo in pnnja lands. It is also intemh^d to 
start lish'bi coding in the ii l igation tanks of South 
Tr.ivaiu'orc. Tlie ' Dijefj4or..hopos to bo able to 
add con.sidorahl y to tho vosonreos of tho State by 
llio devclopuuMit of tho industry. 

SAND LI (RflEF’S (lENEROSlTYL 

Shriina,nt Chintamaiirao Appasahob Patwnr- 
dhan, Chief of Sangli, lias been pleased to sarie- 
tioii a iKU* recuiring giant of ISs. .‘1,000 to the 
Poona Seva Sfulan tow.irds its building fund, and 
another annual one oT its. 200 tenable for three 
years towards the maintenance clinrgos. Pro- 
f(‘Ssor Karve’s Hindu AVidows’ Homo Jiiv# been 
fortunate in receiving a donation of Ks. ;l,000 
tow.u-ds its permanent fund and an annual grant 
of lls 240. 

d'he Deccan Education Society’s Navin 
Maj*athi Shala wliicli, under tho cllicient super- 
vision of its sujiorintendent, Professor Kanitkar, 
has been making some interesting experiments in 
the methods for imparting instruction to its 
pupils, has also benefited by the Chief’s generosily 
to the extent of Ks. 400. Tho Hudapsar C’o- 
operative Society has also received Rs. 125. 

• RHAHATPUR KDLEK’S APPEAL. 

During the recent Dassora festivities in Bha- 
ratpur State, His Highness the Maharaja made 
a strong appeal to liis people for the recruitment 
of soldiers. In the course of his address His 
Highness said : “ It is obligatory that the force for 
which a pledge 1ms lieen given should bo main- 
tained at its full strength. It is, therefore, my 
sacred duty to see no deviation is allowed fiom 
the pledge given by my grandfather. I have ewery 
hope that my Kubjccts will help me lu fulfilling 
this promise and w ill not let any deficiency occur 
in recruitments, and they will cheerfully come for- 
ward enlistment. 8ee how zealously the 

Bril/ish Government is helping its Allies. *In the 
same maimer we should not leave any atom 
unturned to serve tho British Government under 
whuse protection we are living so peacefully eiuj 
well” . . 
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ADMTNia^llATION OF MYSORE. 

The Dewoiin of Mysore in his annual address nt 
the thirty*second session of the Dasara Roprenent- 
alivo Assembly recently dealt with thtf past 
year's administration of tlio State and on the 
more important measures whieli will engage the 
attention of His Highness' Government in the 
current and coming y€^ars. 

As Was done on the last two occasions, the 
address was presented in two parts. Tiie first 
part was intended to give the salient featuies of 
the year’s work and tho second pai*t, which was 
taken as read, dealt willi Ics.^ iini>ortant d('tails. 

The Do wan said to th(3 rest of tho 

civilised woild, the gieat Europojui war continues 
to he an object of supreme concern. The des- 
truction of treasures of art, liistoric buildings and 
shij) moans the Jo.'-s, in the oouise of a few 
months, of the fruits of generations of skilled 
liuinan labour. 

TANNERY IN COCHIN. 

«• 

Mr. Raghava Kurup, TRnning Expert, Cochin 
State, has' brought out a report on tlm prospecits 
of taiSliery in the State under State aid and 
patronage. He finds an .aburalant supply of raw 
materials and a great demand for finished leather 
and a low cost of manufacture, whicli are favour- 
able conditions for starting a leather factory. 
The State is centrally sitmited on the West Coast, 
and .altogether the amount of . raw materials avail- 
able is not less than 20,000 hides and 50,000 
skins per month. Tho traders are reluctant to 
disclose the exact amount of their business and 
own less than they actually cairy on. A me no 
.accm'ate estimate is furnished by railway statis- 
tics in 1914. Over 25,000 maunds of wot hides 
and skins were sent out from the stations on the 
Shoranur-Cochin railway. Travancoro exports 
annually 2;l lakhs hides. Regarding tanning 
materials, tho expert mentions many trees in the 
State forests, the bark, leaves or po<ls of which 
could bo used in innning. At present they arc 
either left unused or ii.sed by the foreign tanners. 
The value of the annual demand is estimated at 
five to six lakhs of rii))Gos, while the output of tho 
proposed factory will be worth even , to eight 
lakhs. The ex]»ei*t says that with the advantages 
we possess we can compete successfully with the 
importer and capture his bbsines. Resides tho 
h'ptne merkfit, a market can easily be found in 
Europe owing to the ch(3aper price. Mr. Kurup 
estimates tho fixed capital for the factory for tan- 
nifig Rnd fiu&hing 2«50 hides or fiOO skins daily 
at Re, 50,000 <ipd the working capital at one and 


a half lakhs. J?ho profit is cstimntod atfls. 75,000 
or 117^ per cent, on Rs. 2 lakhs of capital. Waste 
products also will fetch a big sum. Tlie expert 
considei's Trichur as tho best place to locate the . 
factory. 

TUB TRAVANCORE COLLEGE. 

Witli the dcpai turo to England of Mr. Q. S, 
Gibson, Professor of Cheunstry in tho Maharaja’s 
College, the Chemistry chair also has passed into 
the capable hands of anotlv.jr abltj and experienced 
Indian, Mr. N- Itrislinaswamy .Iyer, tlio Assistant 
Professor of (fiiemi.stry. The ( liairs of Mathema- 
tics, History and Dra vidian languages liavo been 
for the past few years in the hands of Indians 
Avho have ])iovod their fitnos in all wa^s. liust 
year Mr. d. Stephenson, IVofe.ssor of Physics, 
went on furlough and his place had been taken 
by his Assistant, J\lr. S. Ran.akiishua I^er, M A , 
whoso work for tl.'o past several months has boon 
cipially good. Even in the tiaicliing of English, 
Indian Professors have a largo sjiare, Mr. 1). tl. 
Slo.ss, the only European I'rofe.ssor now on the 
stair being helped l»y two Irelians who are ai.a’s 
in Engli.sJi Literaluro and [‘Jiilology. The re- 
placonHMit of Indians in the places of EurOj»eai)|P 
is tile lesnlt of a hokl polit y initiated hy tlie 
I)urb.ar, for \vhi(*]i credit is <hie to the wisdom and 
foresight of His Highness the Maljaiajali. 

V' ERN A (R 1 LA R i: I ) 1 T( JA ^J'J < 

In the (*ourse of his i<]dy to tho adtlrcss 
presented by tho )>et>])lu of Para' ooi' during his 
recent visit, Dewan HaljISdui M. KiiRinan Nair, 
Dowan of TiaAancore, made interesting observa- 
tions on ibo langu.‘ig»t problem, lie was very 
glafi to n<^te tliat they wore one witli tho Govern - 
ineiit in tho policy adoptotl by them regarding 
vornacul.ar education, .and )i oar tily .appreciated the 
exertions of the Govornmont to raise the status of 
the vernaculars. “ It is very important,” said 
the Dewan, “ that tho peo[)lo should appreciate 
tho actual bearings of this momenlous question 
in all respects. All over India, there is a new 
sense of responsibility felttiiwauls tjie vernaculars^ 
The national consciou.snesH lias be^^n awakened ; 
the public have hc?en roused to the extreme 
urgency of giving greater prominence to verna* 
cular education.” lie believed that JSliglmh 
langu£^ge would never be tho lahgtmge of 
people in India,* The West cotild be explainetl to. 
millions in tho Eastonly through their vernacular^. 
That was what Jihey had to do in jra|viin and 
that was what Would have to be done in .Indhif 
also* The Tnivanccire Oovernment tmlised 
apd were trying to do their part p( tbe .duty, 
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TH*E ZINO SUrPLY. 

Thu Govornriiout of India, who some tiino ago 
prohibited tho export of zinc [iroducts to :iJl desti- 
nations abroad other than IJritish Vossesbions 
and Jh’oteetorah s, now desire that tho gonorai 
requiieinonU of qidinav}' industries may lie again 
examined by Tiocal (joveininents in considtation 
with corriinereial l•odies in their ])ro\ince, 'Hie 
Director of I ndiista ies, DniLed* Provineos, has 
accordingly been irmti iictod by the local (lovorn- 
men t to re-examine tlie indnstiial requii oments 
of zinc produoLs of commerce. Tlie piineiples on, 
wliich tho Government of India, ^^ill bo ]neparod 
to consider applications by piivato firms to export 
are tliat the qua u titles K'quii'od are small, and 
that large in<lustn't‘S, wliieh are of public inqioi-t- 
ance, will not be stadously ba^npered witlioiit a 
sypply of zinc. . 

SOAP- MAKING IN MYSOTIP. 

In February last, the Govcrninont of Mysore 
appointed Mr. d. 01iiikravai\y, B.A., F.G.S., 

Q'eclinical Giiemist, University of l^iris) who had 
ms training in soap- making at the soap works 
of franco, England and Germany, and also 
worked for four }'( ill s, as the managing dir€'.ctor 
of the Driental Soa[> Faetory, Galeutta, to investi- 
gate the }>rospects of soap industry in tho state 
of Myj^ore. lie ha.s just submitted his report on 
soap industry in Mysore, roeoiniiKinding the 
Government to htai t a soap factory at Jhingaloic. 
Wc understand ill at a sum of rupees fifteen 
thou.sand has been sanctioned by the Government 
of M}'hore for an ex peri mental soap work in 
Mysore. 

M)\ Cliakravaity caiTicd on the soap experi- 
ments at tlm Laboratory of the Indian Institute 
of Bcience. It would apjioar tliat soap was 
analysed by a student under tho bujiervision of tho 
Professor at tho Indian Institute of Bcience and 
the analysis was fouud to ‘‘ correspond almost 
exactly to a comparative one with the Bunliglit 
Soap.” 

In this connection we may mention here that 
soaps worth some seven lakhs of rupees ai'e’ 
annually im^iorted to the port of Madras and are 
diti^ibnted from here throughout the Presidency. 
'Ouriously enough there is not a single soap work 
in Madras. The investigation of the Mysore 
aiiato bught to encourage tbp capitalists of 
Madras to start a soap in this city, 

whtdi is nmne faiicmmble for Jthe eDap/induSb7 
than IMngalore from the business point of vieW. 


INDUSTlllAL EDUCATION IN’HIIIAU. 

'The Governmciit of JJihar imd Orissa have 
been consiiloiing the advi.sability of imparting 
industrial education tn womun. A.s a practical 
step they liave foi iuiii.ited a scljcmc to start a l.ico 
and embroidery school at Patna. 'The school will 
be a Goveriiment scliool and will ho ii.aiiitaintMl 
entirely' at the Govtonment exjiense, mainly for 
two rea.soTis. In the first [dace, the scheme is a 
novel one and, iri tiie second place, the .school will 
bo attenrled ehielly by^ women of poorer dasse.*-;, 
who w'ould be able to coiitribnte little or nothing 
in the shape of fees. The |U’o[)osed cost is not 
large, and it is hopeil that after some years tho 
school will ho .self-su[)[K)iting^ With a view to 
ensure ]mblic confidenc(i a.nd t,he <ionduct of the 
institution on right lines, it i.s [a'ojjosed that tJiero 
should he #in Advisory (Jommitteo in connection 
wdth tho school, consisting of w(dl known 2 -»eople 
of tho [>rovineo. It is al.'-o ^iroposed that an 
eiidea.\’ouj‘ should be made to 2 >ut the school on a 
business rather than on a scholastic fooCiiig, and 
uiembors of the Advisory Committee will be 
asked to hol[) in the sales of works done by the 
students of the school. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

x\iuong the many'^ minor industries recommend- 
ed to the Indian farmer, bee keeping is one. In 
a ^ bulletin written on this subject by 

Mr. C. C. Oho.sh, B.A., and published as Bulletin, 
No. 46 of the Agricultural Institute, Pusn, (Price 
As. 14) Mr. T. Bainbridge Fletchei’, Imperial 
Entomologist, gives a quietus to all exaggerated 
view.s of the feasibility of this industry' in tin's 
country and says clearly that “ bee keeping can- 
not be looked on as a suuice of iij(?omo in India 
cxcei)t porlia^xs in a few exceptiojial localities and 
even then only in cases where the bee-keeper is a 
2 >racticjil expeit willing and able to take the 
necessary trouble to attain the rc.sults ; bee-keep- 
ing is not a sliort cut to fortune anywhere, 
prob.ably less so in Indian than in most other 
countries.” This unequivocal statement lif^s been 
necessitated by the frequent “enquiries from 
correspondents who suppose they have nothing to 
do but to get a few bees and leave them to 
produce honey and wax which their owner has 
only to collect and sell without any trouble or 
expense. We can only recommended beginners/’ 
concludes Hr. Fletcher, to start on a smid] 
scale, at first with two or three hives at the 
most, Vnd to add these only as tb^ gain 
ea^perience/’ 
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PATENTS. 

The ConiptrullV-Omieral of Patouts has notihcd 
a number of important alterations in the proco- 
duro under the Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Murks Act, 1914. The new rules provide that 
diiring the continuance of the war no ]>atont 
will bo sealed, and no registration of a tiade 
mark or design will be granted to subject t, of 
any State at war witlf His ^la jesty. As regardis 
applications for patents, designs, or trade- marks, 
no distinction will, in the fii^t place, be drawn 
between those made by alietj enemies and tlioso 
made by other [H3rsons. All juuceedings will bo 
carried on as usual down to and ineluding aoco[>t- 
ance, but in the caKC 'of apjdic/itions by alien 
enemies, ]noeoo<lings subsequent to ac.ccqdanco 
will 1)0 sLi.qtended until otherwise dii-ected. As 
regards opj)Osition to the grant of patents, and 
the registration of trado-mHiks after the com- 
mencement of the war, opposition by jilieri ene- 
iiiies in cases where the grant of the rej^istration 
opposed is one to a British citi/a*n or alien frien<l, 
will not be entertained. 

xMlNKUAL WEALTH OK OIU8SA. 

Messrs. Tata and Co. have shown to the w'orld 
what immense wealth lies imbedded in the iron 
mines of OurumaiMni, in Mourbhunj. I’iio East 
India Ruby Mica C^o., Ltd., the lessee of which is 
a Bengali, Mr. A. C. Miikerji, of Calcutta, by its 
prospecting of the mica fields of Dlicnkanal is 
about to boom tbo Orissa ruby mica, which is 
considered better tharj that of llie Kodarma fields 
of Ilazuribagh. The Mahaif»ja of Dhenkanal, 
well-known for his public spiiit, is giving help to 
the managing agents, and the [U’ospects of mica 
in these days of wjir have considerably improved. 
Already more tlmn ‘>00 miners including ex[>crt 
cutters and sorters from Hiuaribagli are working 
and bririging out three to four maimds of mica 
from ore. When winter come.> there will bo no 
necessity for pum[)ing out rain water, and a 
larger number of workmoji will be employed 
under European onginecjrs already in the field. 
Mica dealons may hope to make bumper profits. 
There are, it appears, hundreds of such mica fields 
in Dhenkaiial State alone. The Talcher coal- 
fields, recently prospected by Mr. f'. .M. Bose, 
the geologist, and the aluminium, bauxite, asbes- 
tos, and gra[»hite dei)osits prosjiected and dis- 
covered elsewhere prf>miso good returirs on iiiihing 
operations in Orissa ir» the near future, provided 
the Government of Bihar and Ori.ssa is liberal in 
granting licenses .to prospectors and^ a line of 
railway is opened from Kapilosli tp '^gul 
through Dhenkanal, Athgar, and Talcher. 


Indian fokests. 

The qtiinqueuni.d review’^ of the Forest Adminis- 
tration in India contains a useful summary of 
the jirogrcss that is l)cing made in the develop- 
ment of the forests in this counti'V, which cover 
no less thi^n *a quarter of a million sepjaro miles. 
As regiu'ils papei* ]ii!iiiufacl.urc, the ivport shows 
that an eiu'om-aging iidvancc has been made. It 
sa^’s tbai., with tlu; as.sist.ance of the Titaghui 
Bapei- Mills (lompa-y, tiials in tlie manufacture of 
bamboo pulp haw? been cariied nut successfully on 
a commeivial scale? and ct)nccssions for the extrac- 
tion of bamboos lia,ve i)een gi'anted to tAvo firms 
in Burma and Bc?ng.il. The outbreak of wai* has 
delated the commf?ncenierit of manul'actun?, but 
as large supplies of tlic raw’ material aie available, 
tlie outFook is promising. In the Ihinjab a 
concession foi’ the extnu?t.ion of sj>nic(‘ and silver 
fir from tlic Kulu foia^sts for the manufacture of 
W'ood pulp has been gianted. Matteis ai(? loss 
adv.u)c(?d as rcgar<ls tlu‘ grass pulp industry, but 
this is being seriously considc?ied.* In tiu' -United 
Broviiices and Assam enormous quantitic*s of 
.suitable grasses .aie a\ailal>I(‘, and if tiials on a 
commercial scale be succ<?ssful an important 
iiulustry may be established. ^ 

The extraction of taniiiiig materials lias receiv- 
ed attention for some time pist, pai-ticularly in 
the matter of obtaijiing a satisfaci oi'} extract 
from the. baik of mangroves. Anotlier impoj tant 
forest industry in wiiich the repoit shows that 
marked progiess is being made, is that of rosin 
and lurpontine production from ])ine treo.s. 

PAPER FR(.)M BAMBOO. 

Mr. Dhruva Samanas, Oon.sulting P.i per pulp 
Expei’t, Baiisd.a State, has recently ]>ublis]ied an 
interesting jiamphlct on tlie manufacture of paper 
from Uunbuo, which grows in nuuiy parts of India 
as a u.s(?less product. India and Binina c.oiisumo 
together fj om (iU to 70 tiiuuSand tons of paper 
per annum, and the demand is ra[)idly expanding. 
()f this not more than 25 thousand tons arc 
manufactured in the country. Except around 
the coasts, India has very little means of cheap 
tians[)ort ; disttinct?s by rail are great and the 
law material of paper sullers a great reduction in 
' weight during the process of manufacture ; all 
this adds to tlie cost. of the finished niateiual. 
Bamboo has for a long tiino been known to 
possess a libr/^ of superior quality » for papei-^ 
making, but then process of separation fi'om its 
asfiociated gurus was, until recently, too costly, 
and experiments did not result in -any- sound 
buliiioss. More recently,, ia the hands of experts 
the prospects of bamboo flbro, improved .and Mrt 
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Siimanas, one of the latest oxpenBieoJtiers, elainis 
to have put the projeeb on a sound basis. Fn a 
carefully detailed ticcount he tells how harnhoo at 
lls. 10-8-0 per ton would cost Its. ‘j;MO 0 for 
enough to ]»rodiice orjo ton of unbleached hO [)er 
cent, dry pulp. The tc'tal cost of producitig this 
ton of dry pulp is Ks. 91 1-1 0, including coal, 
chemi(!.\ls, labour, bamboo and all charges. Ac- 
cording to La a French journal devoted 

to the paper imbrstiy, \)aniboo pulp made at the 
Victri plant, J^oukin, has been oUered on the 
French imirket at its. 187-9-7 on trucks at 
Bordeaux. JMj*. Sanianas’ pa])ei- .vhuws an inti- 
mate knovvleilge of all the ju’oeesses of nianii- 
factnre, including the scxla recovery process, to 
the amount of Hh per cent, of what is used. Mr. 
Sainanas’ pain[dilct is piint<-d on cxctdh'iit 
bamboo pa]>er, ami his project is one that should 
liud leady sujipoit; in a countrN; so well oil* toi* 
paper material as India. 

INDFSTKIAL FNTLIIFUISK. 

Some caustic remarks u[)on the spcMadics made 
a,t tiu! Annual , Meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Oiiamber and lUircMU in Lombay on the lloUi 
S<ijl>tcinber, appeal in the Indian Tfyi'iL* JonrnaL 
The writer sa) s . “The suhjiH't of dL*lihei'ation 
was the means of seeming to India the trade tli.at 
had been lost by (ienminy and Austria on aei*om\^ 
(d the war. The report of the meoting oecaipied 
(>7 inches of column in the Times nf India ami of 
this only Oi^wero devoted to the s\ibjoct <d' Indian 
industries. A large portion e\on of* this }>art 
was devoted to the progress of the dapaneso in 
their trade with Imlia. The promptitude of the 
Japanese to take advantage of the situation is wcdl 
known, but U meed the invasion sueeossfully 
iiotliing better 0 <*cuiTed to the mooting than 
tho old <.u'y for assistaiieo Iroin the Govern- 
moiit who should inaugurate now industiies, 
liuanco them, and, v hen once in paying c()udi- 
tion^ to hand them over to indian capitalisLs ! 
It seems to liave been forgotten for the moment 
that the cotton industry, that has reached 
such a wide development in this country, receiv- 
ed no aid from the tlovevniuont. Mills, ginneries, 
presses, and weaving shedt, sprang up all over 
India under the inlluonccj of private cnterpiise 
among men who, albhougli they had had no 
iralustria] training, kne^v enough to carry the 
industry Ik) its present conditSon, It was 
fortunate that the work in thh mills was of a 
sort that could be learnt in a very short time, 
SO that tho operatives might be recruited fiym 
•the fields. It is quite otherwise with ^the indue- 


trios that [u’oducod tJie goods yiipoited from 
Germany and Austriii. They represented tho 
combined work of machine and skilled manual 
labour that .India doo.s not y(‘t possess nor can 
Government luriiish il. Is it any wonder then 
that Governniont shews no readiness to plunge 
into selicim^s wlioso success capital alone cmuld 
not ensure ” 

AN- INDGRTIUAL INDIA. 

Although tliis rapid intellectual progress cannot 
hiil to stiike the oiu|uiier, it is not so obvious to 
tin mwx -coiiuM’, observes l^rcd. St:»nley Jevons of 
Allaha.had in the No\ ember and as the 

tlevelopmmit of public v^orJ^s and induhtries. 
Magnifi(‘ent public buildings adorn the towns, 
many of whicli ai'C as up to-date w-ith electric 
light :iii(l electric trams as the average English 
town. 'Die rail was s -- .‘Jo, 000 miles of them — go 
everywhere^ e.\c(‘pt in jungle, desert or mountains, 
and with theii moderate freight rates thc}^ have 
tlone wonders in the development of the country 
by making commercial agricultuio possibli5. The 
bcnelits of the railways ai’e almost cqimllod by 
the immense boon conferred by irrigation. Vast 
areas of tho Punjab and the United Provinces 
have been permanently protected against dis- 
a.strous famines by a network of inigation canals 
.supplied from the (hinges and the Indus. In 
tho I bin jab and Sindh it has been jiossible to 
colonise mikihabited w^astes ; and flourishing 
eoinmunities, aggregating nearly two million 
inhabitants, are supported entirely by canal 
water. Their prosperity is almost unrivalled 
throughout the whole of the agricultural districts 
of India ; and it is in those Punjab colonies that 
much of the gold that India yearly absorbs finds 
its lodgment, hoarded in thousands of homes. 
Tho great advantage of tlie Itidian irrigation 
works is that they pay everybody all round. 
•About 20 million acies are irrigated from canals, 
and after deducting all working expenses the net 
revenue is equal to 7;;! per cent, on the entii’O 
capital cost, including therein the cost of the 
“ protective ” works, never intended to pay, but 
necessary to stave off famines. The Lower 
Cheiiab canal in the Punjab actually earns a net 
. revenue of over 34 per cent, on its cost. 

In spite of all that has been done, the develop- 
ment of agriculture on capitalistic ^ lines 
with modern implements and iimproved breeds of 
stock is in its merest infancy. India is essen- 
tially u country of small holders^ in some parts 
freeholders, in othct« tenants on large or small 
estates. A successful co-operative movement 
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been iniliattiJ among the cultivatorH on lines 
familiar on tliS* continent of Europe and in Ire- 
land. Wtthin IS years there have grown up 
about 1 2,500 societies; and as time goes on, their 
activities will become more .and more fruitful. 

But it is when one turns to the maijufacturing 
industries that an aina/.ing ocuIju* doinonstiMtion 
of the new India presents itself. Huge cotton 
mills grow ns thickly on the outskii its of Bombay 
as they do in Lancashire, and in other centres 
like Ahtnedabad, Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras, 
one finds cotton and jute iiiills springing up in all 
direetion.s. Tlicii there are several big engineer- 
ing worl'is, particularly in Calcutta. AiTangeiueiita 
have been made htr'mo.st of these to undertake 
the manufacture of ammunition, and their quota 
will he no meat: addition to the Empire\s resouj-ecs. 
Words do scant justice to India’s industiies; but 
some impression of llioir importance can be got 
by glaiieiog tlirough one of the CUhmtti com- 
mercial pa[au*s. In the page.s of (\ipital 1 find 
the following number.s of. companies considered 
important enough for the publication of <jUotfitions 
of their' shares on* the (Jalcutta and Bombay Stock 


Exchanges Banka, 89 cotton mills, 59 jute 

mills, 11 Hour mills, 97 coal mining companie.H, 
100 ten-estate companies and, 78 miscellaneous 
concerns, sucli as j)aper, sugar, woollen nnd oil 
mills, electric supply companie.s, etc. The 
lactories,, mines and estates of all these companies 
are situated in India ; and tliere are hundreds of 
small companies and private woi-ks not in this list. 
The Tata Iron and 8t-eel Works Jire said to have 
lru*ger and more up-to-date blast furnaces ai^d 
rolling mills tlian any in England. They are 
owjied by Jmlian.s, but were built by Cleruian con- 
tractors and Imvc an Aim^ric.un staH’.” The new 
India is growing apace ; and it is well w'e should 
understand that its people demand not only aii 
etiective voice in their own Government, but also 
a due share of control of tlie aflairs of the 
En^pire. 

BASKET WEAVING. 

A basket- weaving expert from England has 
‘been appointed to the Amur Singh Technical 
College, SiiTiagar, to teach the studenfs thc 3 best 
moans of utilising the willows which grow profusely 
in the Srinagar valley. ♦ 


INDIAN TKAMAVAY EARNINGS. 


Company^ 

Car-miles Passengers 
run. carried. 

Passengers 
carrilfl per 
Car-milo. 

1 

i 

I Traffic 

1 Earnings. 

I . 

i 

j Earnings 

1 per 

Cat-mile, 

1 

1 Ibiits per 

1 Car- mile. 

1 

A vorago 
Fare per 
Pastiongor. 

' 

Delhi Bleclric Tramways and 
Lighting Co., Ltd.-^-August 
1915 ... 

31,357 

408,509 

1 

1 

1 , 

H9 

Ub.' a. i> 

13,231 1) 6 

As, 

00 

i 

1 

As, 

•d4 

Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., Titd • 

August, 1915 ... j 

‘327,025 

515, 201 


17,21 4 0 0 

1003 

f27 

1 

0 99 

Indian Bloutric Supply and 
Traction Co., Ltd., Cawu- 
pore— August, 1915 

21,181 

1 

22(),:)00 

10 

i 

0,138 7 0 

40 

J 

•43 

Madras Eleotrit* Tramways 
(19(11), Ltd,-- August, 1915, 

131,572 

1,<JGO,102 

12 

03,501 0 0 

7-55 

lil3 

*61 

East India Trarnwayfl Co., 
Ltd.. Karachi 

“ Simplex ” Petrol Motor 
Traffic, August, 1915 

56,723 

1 

ri8],80f! 

.1037 

34,000 0 0 

9 69 


! 

097 

a 


Calcutta Tramwayfl Company, Jiimited— Total earnings tor August 1915, Us, 2,01,515, Deoreai^e Againll kftiiie 
month Ja»t year, Us. (] ‘10 per cent ), Total earningB from 1 fit daiuury, 1 IH 5, Rk. 22,39,672. Deorom agaihlt 
corresponding pericTd last year, Ks, 95,513 (4 00 per cent.) 


AGRICULTURAL SECTIOIsr . 


FRUIT ourynvATroN tn burma. 

Tliere PoumK to be a deploralile apiithy^in most 
parts oT Jbirma rc-^^ardiiig fruit cultivation. The 
CSovernmont ropoi t says that tlio orange proves in 
Ainhorst district are without doubt dotoiioratin^. 
This is attributed to soil exhaustion, and want of , 
energy amontrst the owners, who do not replaet? 
the old trees by better or younger ones. 'J'be 
figures given for the v.liolo ])rovince show only 
1,305 ncres imder orange cultivation in the 
yiresent year as couj]»:u'od with acres in 

1913-11. Tliis falling oil' rd’ HO? acres in a 
single year makes it ajija'ai- that in a short time 
orange enltivatioe in Buinia. would cease alto- 
goth(‘r. The (loxauaiment ro, jw.i t, however, does 
not include the Slian States, where excellent 
oranges are still j»ro(]uced in eonsiderable <pian-. 
tities, wbicli wall doubtless now that the Kalaw 
Railway is opiui- -lind their way to Rangoon, 
making up for tlm apathy di^'idayed by the orange 
garden jirojuietojs of Anilierst. distiiet 3'ho 
report gives no jiai tieiilai's of tiie,, new Putao 
district Avbicb* wo suppose are not yet available. 
There neiy b(» some orange eiilt/iv ation on its 
hills, as there is in tlu.se ]»avts of Oliina bordor- 
inii <jn Burma. So other fruit cultivation seonis 
to Jiave fallen away so rapidly as oranges, 
although tiu) acrengt' under plantains, cocoanuts 
and mangoes has barely inei-eased during tlie year 
of re]»oit. What are called “mixed gardens,** 
which may include n few fiuit treos increased as 
compared w'ith 1913 14 by over C,000 acres. 

CHFOIflNtTl SOIL EROSION. 

From the a nnna.r report of the Bureau of Soils 
of the Depai'trnont of Agriculture, U.S.A., oiio 
gets a simple method 'for use in chocking soil 
erosion in gullies. This is done by building a 
dam TtcroRs the gulley with a sewer pijie fixed 
tlnongh the bott om of the dam connected with 
an upright pipe which passes up to the top of 
the dam. This allows the flood water when it 
reaches snlRciont head to pass (piietly away wdiilo 
all the soil and sediment settle rourid the pipe 
against the dam and help to repair the former 

by steadily refilling the gulley. A tile 
fi^ldilrain w^l got rid of the water impounded 
against the dam. By this me^jlihoa erosion is 
, $t6ppe^ and the water is robbed of all its silt 
while, the eroded gullies are gradually filled up. 
It would seem well worth while trying this 
^ method out here, if a practical American could 
he got to manage the work, 


PARSKES AND ACUUCU LTURE. 

The formation of an agricultural colony for 
the Parsoes in [ndi.i has long been !idvo(‘;ited by 
the Anglo-Ciuzarati paper, the Ji'ast (Utfbtr, which 
has constantly exhoi ted the c^ominiinity to take 
more and more to tJio pursuit of agriculture. The 
subject has arouscid tho intei est of the Paisce 
Association of Bombay, and it bns tiiken pinctieal 
slops for the realisation of the idea. 'J'he As- 
soci ition has been able to Fctuiie certain eon- 
co.ssions from II. II. the • IMiJiarajah Scindia of 
(Iwalior, in regard to a largo tract of land in the 
irrigation area of tho State. Jt is stated that 
over 1.000 acres of land have hoen given on 
certa/ui easy conditions, so ns to popularise tho 
id(‘a of a Parsee agi icultuiYil colony, and that 
already ahmtt h.df a ilezcn Paj-.sfte families have 
decided to avuiil Ihetnselvos of tho concession. 
The Jamnagar Duibar has alteo oflVied to would- 
be Parsee iigriculturists (pertain fjudlities jf they 
desire to settle in that State, but it is not known 
whether anybody has come forward to take 
advantage of tills oiler. The Paisees of the 
present generation are almost all coiicentnited in 
Bombay city, Imt their forefatliors were spread 
far and wide over Giizorat as agriculturists, and 
good ones they wore. 

AORICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Umpicstionably, says the Jvrplement and 
Machinery J'crieif\ is tlicre scope in India for a 
larger employment of implements and nincbinery. 
Take agricultural produce. The princi[>al crops in 
British India occupied no fewer than 212,556,000 
acres. How great should bo the requirements 
of impleinenfs and machineiy to ensure the best 
treatment of such an area ! Food grains and 
pulses occupied 162,006,000 acres. Cotton, one 
of tho most important crops for the grower, the 
Indian manufacturer, and tht^ exporter, was .spread 
over 15,065,000 acres, and tlio estimated output 
constitutes' a record, being 1,3 per cent, more than 
the previous year. Rice occupied nearly one-third 
of the cropged area in British India, and wheat 
about 10 per cent. Tho estimated yield of jute 
in which India has a virtual monopoly, also shows 
a considerable increase. As was bound to be- the 
case, there is general complaint among cultivators 
as to scarcity of agricukural labour, and our 
contemporary nO;tes with satifi£(iotion that they 
liro beginning to see the necessity for adopting 
labour-saving devices* 
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STEAM TllEESHEIlS IN THE PUNJAB. 

In a rodent issue of tho Agicnltm'al Journal of 
India some particulu.i‘s arc j^ivea of the trial of 
steam -tlireshers at Eyallpur. A 48-incli machine, 
worked by an B horse power low-pressure steam 
engine, gave excellent results^ the average outturn 
being about lO.} mannds per hour, thougli on one 
day an average ot-1‘2 ■•/ 1 inaiimls was readied. 
The superiority of tins type over the .‘lO-inch 
imichines was cl(!:ii'ly cstahlislied. It worked 
nei\r tho ngiirultural station and visited eight 
centres within ten miles of tho dejKivtinental f.arin. 
At first ditheulty was experienced in moving tlio 
thr( 3 shci‘ and cMigyie • fi’orn place tc jdace witli 
ordinaw village hulloeks, hut two or three 
piirsof fiiir-si/*ed and wcdl-trained animals weio 
found etpxal to doing the h ullage easily over 
ordinary roads. Mmi were tiained to feed the 
thresher, a good deal depending on the manner 
in which this work is done. The (|hality of tho 
hhum was extremely good, but in some places 
from 2 to 5 per cent, of the grain was damaged 
or cut. This was probably due to the grain being 
brittle, as it only Oc(!UiTed appreciably in two of 
tho places worked at, where the wheat was a 
mixed law’iiloss typo. 'Ibe trials of this 48 inch 
machine are being continued and tho cost of 
working in detail will bo accurately (*stirnated. It 
would seem to be the best that has }et boon* tried 
in the Canal colonies ; and, with tJic high pi ices 
usually ruling for labour, sliould commend itself 
to the cultivators. 

AC RIC U LTU BA L PA MVU I. E TS. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
the rnomoiis of the Department uf Agricultnro 
, ir India. The October number of the Botanical 
series contains the experiments "on tlie Pbysio- 
logy of Indigo-yielding Clmrosides conducted by 
Mr. F. K. i*arncll, B.A , CSovernment Economic 
Botanist, Mtidras, wliile be was Botanist to the 
Bihar Planters’ Association at Sirsiali R(‘search 
Station. After describing the nature and func- 
tion of glucosides and the nature of experiments 
conducted, Mr. Parnell concludes as. follows: 
“ In the light of present knowledge, no d» fitiite 
function can he a.ssigned to indigo-yielding 
glucosides in goneivil or tivthe glucoside of any 
special spoiaes. 

Under tlu* Chemical soridl^, is published the 
result of the investigations on ‘ soil gases ^ 
carried on by Mr, J. Walter Leather, V.D.F.I.C., 
tho Imf)erial Agricultural Oheinist, Tho dos- 
ipription of the apparatus and methods employed 
for the obstruction of soil gases, proportion of 


the gases dissolved in the soil-water, pi'oportion 
of oxygon and carbon dioxide in tlie soil gases in 
diflerent kinds of land and nccur.^te tables on 
many points, are given in tlie volume. After a 
summary of tho investigation on the several 
headingf=^ the conclusion arrived .at is ‘‘ tlu^t dofu- 
sion of gases through soils at a depth of 12-15 is 
so elHciimt as to warrant the conclusion that 
cultivation of the surface soil is unnecessary for 
purposes of aeration. Tlie well cstahlislied value 
of good cultivation must bo referred to other 
c;\uses,” 

In the volume under f)acteiioh)gical Muh's, 
Mr. E. M. lintchinson, Imperial Agricultuial 
Bacteriologist, and bis .assistant ]\lr. (J. S. Ham- 
avyei’, B.A., write upon ‘‘ Bakh.ai* the Indian rice 
beer ferment.” The investigations describial in 
it were nndert ikc'n at tlici HajtH\st of the Assistant 
Commissioner "of Kxci.'^e for Bengal, Beliar and 
Orissa and As^aui witii a view’ to ascertaining 
w'liether the maiHifactnre of hakhar can he advant- 
ageously controlled by tiovernirient, and if so, in 
what manner. 

CO-OPEllATJON IN INDIA. 

The rt^poi’t of tlie Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation in India is in many ies|a*cts an encourag- 
ing do(‘ument. W’e bi\e figures which point 
to a snrpriv^ing progress in the number of co-n^jera- 
tive societies, in their inendxu’sbip, and in the 
fnmls which liavu been enti listed to thorn or 
aC(aimnla.^ed by them in the cour.'-e of their 
operatiims. The advance fioin less than a 
thousand societies in riH)(>-07 to over fourteen 
thous.Mnd societies in 191.*1 14 is impiossive. 
Eipially so is tho inciease in^ the numbei* of 
memhers from 88,582 to fiOI,8r)9. We have also 
the fact that tho w’oiking cajiital of the societies, 
which in 1907 08 stood at 41 / lakhs, bad in six 
}eavs reached ten times that amount. This 
evidenee is conclusive in reg.ird to the outward 
and visible progres.s of co-operation. There can 
be no doul)t that tho peciininry benefits of the 
movement have commended tliomseJves to the’ 
shrewd mind of the Indian ])Of»Simt. Almost 
everywhere, as soon as n co-operative credit 
society has been established, its success leads to a 
dorrmnd for more and still more societies,^ ' Such 
a result was to ho expected. A cultivator is 
in debt and is paying 36, 48 or 60 per cent,' to 
the'usurer of tho neighbourhood does not require 
much persuasion to see the advantage of paying 
only 15 or 18 per cent, for the same accommoda- 
tion and of being enabled ultimately to liberate 
himself from debt, * 
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SAN8C!RTT RKSEAIU n. 

Wo are in receipt of a copy of tMs journal 
from the Sanscrit Academy of India, Sankf\^’ 
Muth, Banf^alore, It starts with tlie laudable 
aim of resuscitating and popularising Jndia’s 
classic dialect and tiie loro ernbodded in that 
dialect. It is worthy of encoin.agoinont at tlie 
hands of every true lover of fndiM. 

TJIE ‘‘ TXSEtTs’ nOMEu” UKAD. 

The death has occurred at Orange, at the age . 
of ninety-two, of Pi-ofessor I [etii i I<\ibr(?, the 
well-known entomologist. 

Henri Kabro w.as om* of the greal.est of natura- 
lists. He was descr ibed by Victor Hugo ns tbe 
“ Homer of the Lnsects,” hailed as an iiutompar- 
able observer hy Darwin, his prai.ses sung in eh • 
ipient t(M*ms by \riiet.erlinck. 

I<''.d)i-(*’s w.as a life devoted to resoarcli among 
Insects, and to thy writing of books. Ten pro- 
found end laborious volumes bear his name, his 
>voik has l)(‘en crowravl by tbe fnjjiitufce, and he 
wears the red ribbon of tbe Legion. 

STH H\HIM>nAXATJl S ^DjMlTATIOXS,” 

Tlic vernacular paper llhuhtHlan [)ubli.shos an 
interview with Sir Ilahindranath Tagore, at which 
the poet said that it was impossible for him to 
write an original poem in English. . He had to 
think in Ikmgali, and tljon proceed to translate it 
into English. The }»oot further said that it was 
by accident be discovered he could write in 
English. WJiile in England, Mr, Jlothenstain 
urged him to writft something in English, where- 
upon he showed him some translations, Mr. 
Hothenstain was very enthusiastic about them 
and oucournged him to publish thorn. 

. EMILY BRONTE. 

A. C. Henson, O.V.O, in the course of a 
lecture delivered at Eastbourne, under the aus- 
pices of the E’lstboiirno Poetry Societ}^ remarked 
that Emily Bronte was a symbol of a force in 
literature rather than a force itself. 

Only one saying is attributed to her. She was 
sittiiig with Charlotte and a friend of Charlotte’s 
.talking abojut religion, when Charlotte said to her 
friend: never quite undofstand what your 

religion is.” The friend answered : “ That is a 
Secret between God and me,” and Emily then ob- 
served : Thut’s right.” • 
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MR. JOSHPn CONRAD. 

“ Mr. Joseph Conrad, alone perhiips among 
living novelists, has the power of tTreating an 
atmosphere which is not that of reality as wo 
know it, but seems to penetrate to a more essen- 
tial and spiritual reality wliich underlies the 
ordinary world,’' says the Scotsman, It may be 
an illusion, but the creation of such an illusion is 
at least no mean artistic achievement. In the 
closing cliapters of Victory^ his latest novel, we 
appear to bo witnessing not a muiderous contest 
between men, but a struggle between the spirit- 
ual powers of the universe temporarily incarnate 
in a little group of human beings on a lonely 
Pacific islaml. * •• 

AX AMBASSADORS GRAMMAR. 

It is rather odd that while many newspapers 
have recalled, in connection with the late Sir 
(Maude M.acdonald, the joke of the (kirzon emend- 
ation of a China dt‘spatch seventeen years ago, 
nobody seems to have rememheie<l the second 
hdfof the story. Tin* P>ritish Ambassador in 
Pekin addressing the Yamon as to the control of 
the Yangtse, wrote as follows : — » 

“ Your Highness and Your Excellencies have 
more than once intimated to nm that the Cliincso 
Government were aware of the great importance 
that has alw’ays boon attached by Great Britain 
to the retention of the Chinese possession of the 
Yangtse region, now entirely hers.” 'When this 
cune before Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon, 
Under- Secretary foi’* Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Salisbury’s Oovernment, he scribbled a note in the 
margin thus : — “ Strictly .speaking, this is not 
. grammar, * China ' has not been mentioned, only 
‘ Chinese possession ' and ‘ the Chinese Govern- 
ment,' neither of which are of the feminine gender. 
‘ Tiers ' can only refer, according to the ordinary 
rules of grammar, to Great Britain. However, I 
suppose ive must not be pedantic, but must leave 
Sir C. Macdonald and the Yanien to use bad 
grammar if they prefer.” A great shout of 
laughter went up in July, 1898, when it was 
discovered that the printer had inserted Mr. 
Curzon's annotation as the concluding part of the 
paragraph in tho despatch, and a noisier shout 
still when the newspapers pointed out that the 
omniscient Under- Secretary had, in correcting 
the Ambassador’s grammar, tumbled into his own 
pit by writing “ neither of which are of the femi- 
nine gender.” But they added gleefullyj “ we 
must not be pedantic, but leave tbe divinities of 
the Foreign Office to use bad grammar if they 
prefei^/* ^ 
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MOEE 0KIVBESItlES FOR JNDlA. 

The educationAl policy of the Ooverntnont of 
India is the subject of a ^hort review in the 
Educational Supplement of 77^*5 Thm. Onr con- 
temporary remarks that ; 

‘•The strength and stability of our rule in India 
has been so little shaken by the titanic clash of 
arms in which many thousands of her valiant sons 
bear an honourable part that the normal cuiTent 
of hei life seems little afJected, In the educa- 
tional field, for example, the progressive policy 
laid down by Lord Wni^dinge*s Government early 
in 1 9 1 .*1 is being steadfastly pursued. On Saturday 
last the Bill for the establishment of a Hindu 
University at Benares wafi passed unanimously. 
The proposal to set up a t^ching and residential 
University nt Dacc^ was approved by {joid Ore wo 
before he left the India Office, and a detailed pro- 
ject is now being submitted to his successor. 
Schemes have been formulated for similar insti- 
tutions at Patna, for the new province of Behnt 
and Orissa, and at Nagpur for the Central Pro- 
vinces ; and when Sir Hai'court Butler goes next 
month to BurmfTas Lieutenant-Governor he may 
be relied upon to press forward the project for a 
university at Rangoon, in furtliemnce of tho 
policy of educational diftiision which has marked 
his tenure of membership of the Govern n\pnt 
of India.” 

VILLAGE SCHOOLS IN THE rUNJAIl. 

The Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Punjab for 191 2-1. *5 has its brighter 
side; it is chiefly remarkable, however, for tho 
ligLt it throws on the village schools. An Inspec- 
tor writes thus of his surprise visits to such 
institutions. “ In one case the lioad teacher was 
away, collecting pupils in a neighbouring village, 
as his assistant explained ; in another the teacher, 
who was also the village postman, was surrounded 
with postal material — he explained that he was 
giving a lesson on the post office to tho class. He 
had, however, in. the interest evoked by this 
lesson, forgotten to mark their attendances. In 
a third case a group of pupils^were sitting idly in 
the village, and the teacher, an inexperienced 
youth fresh from the Normal School, could only 
explain that yesterday had been a public holiday. 
JHe bad lost the key of the register almirah, so 
that it iFspi not possible to discover at the moment 
hoW long th^ holidays had lasted/! 


^ SCHOOL FOR LEVEES. 

Mr. Sam Higginbcftham, a Piincoton graduate, 
has built up a most important mission for tho 
lepers at Allshabad, India. The work includes 
schools, a church and«n agricultural plant. The 
1911 cen^s reports in Indis alone 109,094 lepers. 
1)1 aid of those unfortunates the Society called 
tho Mission to Lopors is now at work in fourteen 
countries. Its eighty-six .stations, including aided 
institutions, contain 1 IjHGH inmates, and it baa 
chjirgG also of (502 untainted children of lepers. 

MUSEUMS AND EIHTCATrON. 

An interesting article on “ The Educational 
Use of Museums ” finds i\ plnco in a recent 
Supplement on Education of Jhe Times, The 
writer urges that “ the best rducaiioii is experi- 
ence of tho world. The njcthod of teaching most 
remote from this is by books alone.” Practical 
instruction, it is urged, should wlieiovcr possible 
be introduced into the diircroiit branches of 
education that allow of it : 

“ In others wo attempt to teach through sigjjjb 
and touch rather than through honring. Des-- 
criptiou is necess.ary, l)ut must come from tho 
pupil, not fifHTi tho teacher ; must be based on 
the pupils observation, not on the teacher's 
exfM5sition. But much of wluit we would teach 
so far transcends in time and space the bounds of 
the schoolroom that it would perforce he convey- 
ed by words alone A\crp illiistiations not available. 
Hero tho graphic arts and cheap lepr eductions 
help, misleading though they often are, especially 
to the untraiiicd eye. Far bettor illustration is 
given by the object itself.” 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS. 

We have received a copy of the paper on 
“Aryyabhatla on Indeterminate Equations of 
the First Degi’ee,” read by Prof. N. K. Mujumdar, 
M.A., before the Calcutta Mathematical Society 
some time ago. The thesis contains a learned 
interpretation of Aryyabbatta's rule in relation 
to Indeterndnate Equations of the First Deg^e 
of some sueh form as Ax — Hy»0, A and B being 
positive integers and 0 any integer. It also 
shows that Aryyabhatta was not, so far as b{a 
rule indicates, in any way indebted to *0r 

other Greek or Alexandrian Mathen^tidii^ 
haa been maintained by Mr. 

Heath, and otliers. Incidentally 

troverta Some of the pre^stttons 

Mr. Kaye, We venture to thhdt pftJWv 

will prove interesting reading to msdilieii^ 
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BELUTUSf. 

Jn the opinion of a l^al contomppiMry, tho 
penal requinitioos which aro said to have been 
imposed by tho Gormens ns a moans of coercing 
Belgian refugees to return to tlie country cannot 
be defended. The sole legitimate purpose of re- 
(|uisition« is to servo as a pubstitute for tho 
supplies which, according to the usage of war, 
miglit be demanded for the siibsistonce of an 
army from the torritoiy it occupies, renal re- 
([uiHitioiib are quite illegal ; and tliey cannot have 
the ejccustt of iniUtavy iiecossit}', unless that can 
be pleaded for any iiinl every measure which a 
belligerent thinks dosijwible. 


irJSAIlSAy KVIDENCJi. 

Mr, J. B. O. Tregarthen in his recent book,^ 
The Law of ileaisny Evidence,” explodes tlio 
7'68 fjost(yi lule, and draws a -clear distinction 
between original and hearsay evidence. The 
latter, ho defines, as “any fact other than the 
testimony of U/witnoss in the liox, which is, or 
which amounts to, tho statement by a poison of 
a fact in issue or relevant to tho issue, A.nd which 
is not otherwise in itsedf relevant to tho issue.” 
This definition is very similar to those of modern 
writers, such as 'Faylor and rhipson. Mr. Tre- 
garbheids (juarrel with them is that they do not 
observe their own definitions, but treat-as original 
evidence uumy kinds of statements which in 
truth aro merely hearsay. With the novel crite- 
rion by which a statoraont, if made spontaneously 
and natunilly, becomes original evidence is, says 
Mr. Tregarthen, “ good neither as a practical 
proposition, as a principle, 'nor as an accurate 
reflection of the existing laW.” So, too, the 
terms “ evidence ” and “ relevance ” are loosely 
and improperly used. The former is used in- 
difl'erently to denote botli the facts of which the 
Court receives testimony and the testimony by 
which the evidence is brought to the ear of the 
Court. The term ** testimony,'* contends Mr. 
Tregarthen, should be used to represent the 
Statoment of witneeses in the box, i^nd the tem 
^ evi4e0ee " reserved to denote the facts which 
the pbls^ipmy relates. A,ny foot adclitted by the 
Ooeirt is said by many writers to be^elevant, but, 
ebjebta Hr* Triggartken, titis is w violation of 
* .A hearimy stat<|^4iir though admitted as 
oeaseio lK|a hWrfMiy statenumt 
— -n a reWvaiwt feet*. 


INDIAN JUDGES' APrOINTMSNTS. 

At question time in the House of Commons, 
in reply to Mr. MacCullum Scott, Mr. Chamber- 
lain baid that it did not appear that the appoint- 
ment of temporary Judges at the Calcutta and 
Madras High Courts had materially reduced the 
congestion of work, but it had prevented any 
increase of congestion. 

The establishment of a now High Court at 
Patna would relievo Calcutta, while the Madras 
Judges hoped that arrears would bo much dimi- 
nished by the end of the year, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said he was awaic of the disadvantage of 
tcmpoi ary appointments, l/ut .an inciease in the 
pcimanent strength of the Benches was an un- 
snitnblo remedy for the temporary congestion of 
work. 

The statement of l^be »Sccietary of Statu is 
Honiowhat obscure and does not take us far in the 
romodioK devised to cope with the evil of the 
accumulation of judicial work. Tho Hindu in 
this connection pertinently observes . 

“ There seems to be some inconsistency, in the 
statoments that tho a})poiutments of I'emporary 
Judges have not materially reduced tho congos- 
tion of work, and that the Madras Judges hoped 
that the arreais would be much diminished by the 
end of the year — which is not very far off. 
Mr. Chamberlain's observation that an increase 
in the permanent strength of the benches was an 
unsuitable rem’edy for' the temporary congestion 
of work would be quite sound if the last proposi- 
tion was well founded. But we have always 
.understood the local authorities to maintain that 
tho increase in work is not a temporary pheno- 
menon, and the successive extensions of the 
temporary Judgeships would seem to support this 
theory. We think the whole question of the 
constitution of tho High Court deserves to be 
treated in a more satisfactory manner than has 
hitherto been done by the Secretary of State and 
the Local Government. Temporary Judges are 
an e|iCrescenoo and a drag upon the dignity, 
efficiency and morale of the occupants of the 
highest Judicial offices in the country, and the 
^ only means of securing the most elevated form^ of 
judicial adxtdi^tration is to constitute the High 
Court in such a tnanner that its jf^aormd may 
challenge comparison in point of ability and inde^ 
' pendenoe with the Judgi of the Hi|^ Court in 
Great Britain United States." 
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INDIAN MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Ttviik understands that there is a good deal 
of waste of medical strength in tho Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force now fighting in France owing 
to there being an I.M.S. ofticer as well as a senior 
assistant surgeon attached to each unit, while in 
the Biibish Expeditionary Force there is only one 
R.A.M.C. officer so attached. Seeing that medi- 
cal officer’s work in the firing line almost wholly 
consists of rendering first aid to wounded men, 
and that all cases reqipring attention are imme- 
diately sent back *to tho clearing hospitals in 
rear, this dupHcitiori of medical officers seems 
unnecessary, especially as experienced officers are 
so badly wanted at the clearing and base 
hospitals. 

There are some 100 or more medical officers on 
the Indian establishment known as senior assist- 
ant surgeons, all of whom “are fully qualified by 
degrees obtained at the Indian Colleges, wheie 
students undergo a four- year course. The only 
difference between these Indian surgeons and 
l.M.S. officers is that the former have Indian and 
the latter British diplomas. Consequently, the 
same journal pertinently remarks that at such a 
time os this, or, for the matter of that, at any 
time, it seems a pity to let this difference of 
degree stand in the way of .usefulness. There is 
really no reason except professional jealousy why 
every We of these surgeons should not be given 
an independent charge. 

THE KAMNlllSnNA MISSION IJOME OF SERVICE. 

We have i*ecoivo 5 i the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Ramkrishna Mission Home of 
Service at Benares. It is a clear record of the 
continued progress whicli this noble institution is 
making in tho philanthropic work undertaken on 
behalf of thousands of poor people stricken with 
disease and •poverty in the great city of Shiva. 
Th^ number of persons relieved in the year under 
review, namely, 12,732 represents an increAse of 
15 per cent, as compared with last year. Of this 
number 7G1 obtained indoor hospital relief. In 
the register of persons relieved the entries represent 
almost all the provinces in Itldia and almost all 
her creeds and communities. It is evident that 
this philanthropic institution has really become 
a national concern, and it is in this light that an 
appeal has been made in the pi'esont Report to 
the public for immediate co-oporation in solving 
th^ aifficult problem of accommodation which is 
IMiid to confront tho nohle workers to-day. . 


VnE HOSPITALS OF INDIA, 

These are divided into throe groups, namely, 
(1) civil hospitals and dispenAarios, (2) Stale 
special and railway hospitiils, and (;>) private non- 
aided institutions, Tfco statistics avaifablo deal 
with the year 1 91 3, and show that during that 
year there were 2,820 institutions in the first 
group, and that tho total number of in-patients 
was r)15,0(>2, and of out-patients over thirty 
millions. The number of institutions in the 
second category was ‘>51, the in patients treated 
numbering 98,17 1 , and the out-patients 2,331,969. 
Ill the third group the number of institutions 
was 697, tho number of in-pationts 57,252, and 
the number of out patients 4,828,357.^ During 
the year an electrical annex was added to the 
Medical College Hospital in Calcutta, and it has 
boon decided to build a new eje hospital, A 
medical school is* being established at Nagjmr, the 
new hospital in conuoction with King George's 
Medical College, Lucknow, was opened, and in 
Bombay the equipment) of civil hospitals ift beiyg 
brought up to date. In Bonga} a Medical ll(5gis- 
tration Act was passed, and similar Acts have 
since been passed in other provincesj The syst(*m 
of exacting fees from well- to do persons who use 
hospitals is being tried in Bengal, the Central 
Provinces, and tho Punjab. From Assam, Btdiar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Burma, a 
dearth of sub-assistar\t surgeons is ref)ort/ed, des- 
pite improvements in pay. Many provinces are 
paying attention to increasing llie supply of 
women doctors, and in the Punjab, the Ludhiana 
School of Medicine for Wonmn is being assisted 
by a Government grant. There are five medical 
colleges (liombay, Madi*as, Calcutta, Jjnhore, and 
Lucknow), tho students in which numbered 2,080, 
including 101 women. There are also fifteen 
medical schools, tho students in Mj^ich numbered 
2,126. There is an sc-ray institution at Dehra 
Dun, where tw^o classes of instruction v^ere 
attended in all by thirty-seven students. A 
bi'anch installatiofi has been opened at Delhi and 
another has been approved for Simla. There 
wore Pasteui* Institutes for anti-rabic treatment 
at Ka&auli (Punjab) and Coonoor (Madras), and 
the establishment of a Pasteur Institute at Ban* 
goon has been sanctioned. The treatment * of 
lunatics at ai^lums prevails on only a small SQalO 
in India, where insanity is less prevalent than in, 
European countiies. There are many l^r asy^ 
lume, and many asylums or frequently 

under some sort of/ Government stiperviyb^n, 
including about fifty asyluiUs of ilie tp 

Lepers: 
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PArER CAllTUl^E (’ASES. 

A new appliention ef extroriio iufcoioKt at the 
present time of Mr. M. IJ. Schoop’s metal sprink- 
ling process, says the Papular Scicuca Sifthuju, 
consists in the manufacture of cartrhJge cases 
from nietalliseti jiaper in lieu of bra^s or ccv[)[)or. 
The advantages of such a process arc) ap]»a-rent 
even* to the layman. * A certain indi'pendence of 
the largo cjuantities of brass and cojiper liitliei to 
required is ol)t.iined.* in mldition to this, there 
is a saving in wc^iglit of thrco to four grammes in 
each i!.\rtiridge, as a result of which tlio soldier 
can carry a considerably huger cpiaiitity of 
ammunition tlian heretofoie. in tlm Schoop 
process the liquid metal is cruj?lied by means of 
coni pressed dir, and is tlion inflated by any known 
method into extremely tine jiartich s. Metallised 
cardboard or paper can in this way be piovided 
witli any durable c^iid well adlieririg motal cover- 
ings of any desired thickness. For the purpose 
above mentioned very thin coatings of a few 
thousandth })aits of a milUmetor in thickness are 
of couise suJlicient, 

TJIE MJMmOIl or DARK STARS. 

It is estimated that a normal c'ye can see about 
5,000 stars. Increase of optical power consider- 
ably increases this number, and it i^ estimated 
that the number of stars visible with our largest 
telescopes lies between 100,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000. We see, either by our nakial e^e 
or by optuial instruments, only those stars that 
are at a suitable temperature to give radiations 
which will allect oui eyes or, say, iSijii.sitisod photo- 
graphic plate. Some of the most brilliant stuns 
have a,t 0 mperal!firo r.angiug from 2,000 degrees 
to 27,000 degroGs. it is rea.sonabl0 to .suppose 
that’ the number of stars in space having a tem- 
perature HO Tow that their radiations do not aflect 
our eyes or photographical plates is extremely 
large. That these invisible stars are far more 
numerous than the luminous stars is suggested 
by Mr. F. A Lindemanu* lie has attempted a • 
rough calculation of their relative number. He 
is s^d to ^ve come to the conclusion that there 
about 4., 000 times as many ^dark stars as 
bright ones. We have seen above that the numben 
of s 0 ‘ 0 aUed bright etteirs lies between 100 , 000,006 
a44 1,000,066,006. The number of dark stars 
th^i^ aecpiiding to Mtv liindeie^ suggestion, 
must he about 4^000,000,000,000 1 . , 


INDIAN INHTJTETE OF 

Sir Alficd llourne who, a.s a temporary mea- 
sure, has come out to India as Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, in the coui’se of a 
ivqily to the words of welcome expiessed by Sir 
Hugh Daly, Chairman, said; “1 wish at the 
outset to say that J ilo not share the idea that 
hao been expiessed in sonu} (juarters thji.t the 
1 Institute has liitherto been a failure. 'The incep- 
tion and creation of what alrearly exists luis beam 
no light task on the part ol all concerned. The 
laboratoiics liaxe been constructed solely with a 
view to ollicieney, and I much doubt whetlicrany 
less expenditure would have accorded so practical 
a ie.sult. Mv. Tata would, ‘o’f course, have been 
the liist to realise that the money has been put 
into .stone and teak only to make a suitable house 
for the work to be carried out therein. 1 wi.sli to 
mention now that before leaving England I had 
interviews . with Sir William McCormick, the 
Ciiairniau of the A.dvi.sory Council, appointed 
under tlie new .scljca.e lor the organisation and 
development of scicntilic and iinlustrial research 
atid he ,\\.is good enough to u.s.sitro me of .any 
advice and aa-sistani-o that his Council might bo 
able to all’ord wdiile indicating the possibility of 
problems arising in the .solution of which we 
might render some helj). 1 may add in conclu- 
sion that I gathered, -/rom Kir William MacCor- 
luick that the diflicultics anticipated by his Coun- 
cil loomed just as krge and just as indefinite as 
those \ve have to contend with in this country.” 

SUBMAIUNK SIONALLJNO. 

The apparatus for signalling under water has 
•boon mueli impriTved of late. According to the 
Kmjineer, the latest device consists of a thin 
copper tube which is caused to vibrato oho 
thousand times a second by a powerful electro- 
magnet. Tbe.se vibrations are imparted to a 
drum which jtransmits the sound-waves through 
the water. This apparatus, which was invented 
by Professor R. A. Fessenden, can be clearly 
heard at a distance of nearly twelve milies 
and it may be used either for sending or receiving 
messages. Wlien a message |s received, the 
dir.ection from which it comes is given by the 
instrumenj^ -while the distance away of the sender 
can be ascertained by taking the time between 
sending a message to him and the answeriiw 
signal. The Morse code in dots and dnah^^ B is 
used, and the speed is equal to that of wireless 
telegttiphy. It MUst also be remembeted that 
sound tiwveU'faur thousand ses^ hundred feet 
a second in. >iiater, or about four times the 
velocity in air, » 
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UB. S. HAMANUJAN. 

Mr. S. Ramanujan, of Madras, has distinguish- 
ed himself ns a matheinatioiaa of gi-eat originality. 
He was granted a si>eoial State scholarship by the 
Government of Madras two years ago, and ho is 
at present a inemljor of Trinity Collego, 
bridge During hi.s residence at Cambridge, Mr. 
Ramanujan ha.s produced a number of pipers, the 
most important of which is an elaborate memoir 
on the the theory of highly composite numbers , 
which api)oar.-< in the ' currout number of tho 
Proceediays of thu London Mathematical Society. 
Mr Ramanujan has exlimded the results of 
Dirichlot and Prof. Landauiif Gottingen, perhaps, 
the greatest living aiithori^r on the subject. 

MISS CAVELL. 


Miss Cuvell was 49 years of age, and was 
known as '-The Florence Nightingale of Brussels,” 
where she had wcsrkod for nine years, reorganis- 
ing the' musing system of several hospitals. 
When the Germans entered Brussels, British and 
Belgian nurses were prohibited from working in 
the hospitals, but Miss CaveU was allowed to 
remain in her former private nursing home. Her 
brother-in-law, a doctor a,t|(i-Henley-on-Thames, 
said in an interview that affiftr the retreat from 
Mons hundreds of British, , French- and Belgiim 
straffrfers wandered oimleftsly about Belgiutn. 
Many wore hidden in farm-houses, and were ulti- 
mately assisted to roach Brussels by Miss Cavoll, 
who provided shelter till they c6uld be smugglsd 

out of the country. » , , . 

The detoUs of Miss Gavoll’s death art shocking 
The execution ground was a gai-den surrounded 

by a wall, where a firing party of six men and 

an officer awaited the victim, who- was led in 
blindfolded by soldiers frotoi a house near by. 
Hitherto she had been brave but she turned 

deadly pale and swooned and fell down 39 yards 

from the place of execution. The officer 

up to the unconqpious woman, drew a pistol and 

shot her through tho head. , „ , , . 

« The execution has shockei the Belgians, who 
declare it to be the most bloody act of war. 

■■ , IMPEHIAC AORICCLTBEAt (iHBMIST. 

■ A recent issue of tho Gazette of IndM noti- 
fiM that Mr. J. N. Sen is .|o act as Impei^ 
AfriewRnW Chemist vice Dr. Leather on coJBr 
Uueiiltay^’ 


, . PBOK. KAEVK. 

The selection of ‘Prof. D. K. Karvees president 
of the National Social Oonferen6o this year has 
been well received by 'the public. For long he 
has been a devoted wdiker in tho (^use ttf social 
reform, fiducation and emancipalion of women 
lie next to his heart. A self-denying riiembar of 
tho Deccan Education Society, he started the 
Widows’ Home and the Mahila Vidyalaya while 
he was yet a^^rofessor of Mi^ihematics in Fer- 
gusKOn Collet After he had put in tho twenty 
years’ service required of a life-member of the 
Society, he organised an order of self.jjenying 
workers known as tho Nishkrtma Karma Math. 
But tho standing monument to his phi^tbfopic 
activity is the Widows’ Home at Hiiigne-Bofliark 
near Poona. 

cnANDSON or MU. DADAHUAI. '' 

Mr. S. A. Nao'roji, grandson of Dadabliai 
Naoroji, who was studying at Gatiib^go^ has 
joined tho Territorials and has been rais«||-tu the 
rank of a Lance Corpoinl. He will inoceed to 
the front in a few days. 4tf 

SAllDAK UAUlT SINOU. 

Certainly the most picturesque personality in 
Whitehall to-day is Sardar Dal jit Singh Ahlu- 
walia,C.B.i.,Mr. Chamberlain’s Sikh Councilor, says 
tho Pall Mall Gazette. “ Uis voluminous turban 
attracts attention to his imposing figure whether 
he is entering or leaving the India Office, a draw- 
ing room, or a place of amusement, lie is the 
second cousin of the Maharajah of Kapurthala. 
His father, Siwdar Bikram Singh, fought for us so 
^.bravely in the Indian Mutiny that the late Lord 
^ Roberts went thi-ough a solemn ceremony formal- 
ly acknowledging him as his spiritual brother. 
The presence of a Sikh leader in the India Council 
at this time, when the employment of Indian 
troops in the various theatres of war Iwis ojiened 
up numerous complicated and contentious issues 
aiwut the Indian Army and the, martial races of 
India, is opportune and highly deidt«able.” The 
London correspondent of the Snglithmn saysiT- 
“ In the few months since he took his seet, ' the , 
Sirdar has won tho warm regard of his eollesfues 
by reason of the soundness of hie judgmwt; 
his coml^tion of dignity with a Bavmg 
humour. Oqe of them remarked to me 
day that he is at once ‘ tho wM^^tieat ajid , 

of jihe .Oonncvlfors. He repreimiits the 
Wthe best type ot Indian aristocfs^tv^ 
tmd IhtereBts ure hear far too thij[t< 

coqttte'F'" 
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^ LOUD nAiiDi;jjOE the i.c.a. 

Tbe of India some very wise com- 

moqts £o make on tlie sfcffiesman-liko ,and noble 
ntteHSnce iflts Kxcolloncy the Viceroy at the 
Uoffted ^ervi^e CMub dinner last month. It 
writes : ^ 

“The Viceroy’s fflirnpse into the future of India 
will evorywljere ^ike a rospon8j|^ chord. One • 
of the hardest things for Englishmen to roaJi.so is 
that the seeds of crJiistitutionMl growth which they 
have tlliemselvG.s planted in India contain the 
essence of life, ’J'herefore tliey.mubt grow ; our. 
instftiuti||^H must incMease and develop and the 
hplieWwliich is sometimes encountered, that they ^ 
have rebelled their maturity, is* one strangely 
oj»posod to the w’holc history of constitutional 
governmentj. Wo cm no more* seta hairier to 
the growth oMliesc institutions than wc can sweep 
back t{|i% Incoming tide ; all that we can do is to 
sec tint tlioir growth is not foicod, that it assumes 
a shnjpoly form, that it is evolved in nccoid 
with the special conditions of India, rather than 
fashioned by ncadomic principles,# issuing from 
totally dilleront circumstances. All this will, n.s 
Lord ILaiMlinge said, make the task oT tlie Civil 
Stnvant iii India infinitely more dillbrent in 
future. It will demand from the Services not 
only elliciency, but imagination — the quality in 
which Englishmen are sometimes said to bo defi- 
cient. But we hav(» suiUcient confiddneo in the 
political instinct of the British race to feel assured 
tint it will meet this, as it has met the political ^ 
oxigoncio.s, facing it in various parts of the world, 
with a traditional conservatism perhaps, but with 
a real conviction that the forces set in motion in 
this country contain the divine essence of life, 
and they must have .room in which to grow. 
Resolution of this principle is far more likely to 
be difficult in Parliament than in the ranks of 
the Indian Civil Hervioe, Out of these changes 
we can, with Lord Hardinge, look forward “ with 
confidence to the trme when, strengthened by 
character and self-respect, and bound by ties of 
affiectiph and gratitude, India may be regarded as , 
a true friend of the Empire, and not merely as a 
!^4pendani/’ 

^ LMISUtIVE OO^yOIL. 

period of all nonniyffieial^ldembers of t^^ 
Lqcislarive Oouocil l^as been eertended up to jTune 
27 ^ l!hk wUl gi^e adequate ttme for the new, ^ 
el^Di^one and tbo Oounoil will meet ih Iteptemter* ' 


PENSIONS or INDIAN SOLDIERfi' FAMILIES. 

In answer to the question asked by Sir J. D. 
lloes in the House of Commons, the Secrotwiry of 
State f^r India replied that the extra pensionary 
charges resulting from the [)re.senf war in respect 
of the widows and orphans of Indian soldiers 
would bo metontu’oly from the Hritisli Exclioqnor, 
unless Parlia ment should at any time reconsider the 
resolutions of September 1 (Jand Novenibor 20, 1 ill 4. 

INDIA AND THE nUDliET 01' THE 1'. K, 

Apart from the eiVoct the fiO pei* cent, i net case 
.of duty may have upon the consumption of tea in 
thi.s country, the war taxation announced by Mr. 
^IcKenna does not diioctly concern India, unless 
it be by way of contrast between the vast nddi-' 
tional buidens the Bi itish people are undertak- 
ing without cornplauit; and indeed almost with 
alaciity and the lighflnes^ of India’s share in the 
monetary responsild^ty Lh* the war. But there 
are many •Englishmc^i in India whom the fresh 
taxation will j;\ft(*ct now and still morc^piospcct- 
iv(dy. If their famiUes or otlici* dependents are 
here, if they have investments in this country, or 
if they are looking forwaiil to furlough here — in 
any or all of these (‘ontingencies tbe new taxa- 
tion will more or loss aflect thorn. And when 
the Indian Civilian finally retires to Engl.ind he 
will find that his pension of X 1,000 will he cur- 
tailed to the exte^of XlOo for income-tax, as 
compared with X73%eforo th^ present enhance- 
ment was announcec^. But he will have some- 
thing to be thankful for inasmuch as tlie pension 
is treated as “earm^” income, thanks to the 
representation mad© by Sir J. D. Rees and others 
• when Mr. Asquith established tbe differentiation 
between earned and unearned income. ILid the 
original kitention of the Treasury in this matter 
been adhered to, tlie deduction from the l.C.S. 
pension for next year would be X 175 instead of 
X105. There is no reason to think that these 
rates are temporary for the period of the war, for 
we are piling up heavy liabilities for the future in 
recurring pensionary charges and in. debt service. 

INDIA AND TUE EMPIRE. 

In the course of a discussion of the effect of 
the war on the Empire, the Staiuft emphasises the 
fact that^ the unbroken intercommunication 
between the Dominions and between them and 
the Mother Country is dee to the ability of our 
Fleet to sweep the seas.** The maritime ^Ucy 
of the Empire must engage the best attention of 

a py member Empire^ and it is reasonable 

proper for India'to assure that she sbaU 

bave a voice m seMHng a!) such K|tiestions, 

J'i ‘ \ ' 




General. 


rUNJABI OURiarUN SOLDIERS. 

An extremely interesting oxpeiimcnt w.na 
lately started in the Punjab — and seems to be 
prospering greatly in the recruitment of Ihinjabi 
Christians for the Indian A^rmy. Already GOO 
men have enrolled since the beginning of dune, 
and another dOO are likely to be enlisted before 
the end of December. Two double cam]»anios 
have been att.iebotl to the Gdrd Palanmotta LigJii ' 
Infantry at n\ng\hjH‘e 'and the 8.‘lrd Waln jahabad 
liight Infantry at St‘cunderabnd, Deccan. The 
othoi double coinpany wl^c li is being formed 
will V )0 attached to the Olftmtie Infantry. The 
forming of a Christian |m^ijahi Pioneer llogi- 
mont is now before (lovmnnont, and sanction is 
likely to bo obtained for this soon.^ The villagers 
and farlfi servants are oagoily coining forward 
and those now under traiuin|f have given sitlsfac- 
tion to their olHcers, who encourage tin* idea of a 
whole regiment being recruited. Ca[>tain K. 
Valentine Drown, 102nd King Edward’s Own 
Grenadiers, is touring strenuously and eftbctivcly 
in ' all parts of tlie Punjab and enlisting men 
everywhere. Special arran^ment/S are being 
made lor spiritual ministif^fFons to the men. A 
' Depot has been formed at Jullundev for the 
recruiting of Christians. 

EECUUITMENT OF NAItlS. 

The Indian Social former writes : Madras 

has long ceased to be the recruiting-ground of the 
• Indian army, though it was the Madmsi Sepoys 
who won for Clive the battles of Arni and Plassey, 
that crushed llaji Kao iP.s forces at Kirkeo, * and 
helped Sir Hugh Hose in quenching the Inst 
embers of the great Mutiny. The resolve to 
recruit the Nairs is, therefore, an event in the 
hijjtory of ScMithorn Tljdi.a, but Nair-s are not the 
^ftily virile race southward of the Vindhyas. 
^Thore are the Tclugus, the Tamil T'arialis (whose 
value asSappeisand Miners ha.s often been proved). 


FA'JWlOT#* 

^ i, 

How busy de<|Jih has been in tiMi araDkg *of 
Congress leadisfts wiB be si^en fj^om theifict - 
beside ]\[r. Hume, ili pmicipal fciiindei,^ eleven 
presidents have passeePnway incUidyig Sif 
Cotton: W. C. Donnerjee, 

Cloorge Yule, Kai Hahndur A Chailu, 
Alfred VVesbb, K. M. Snyani, A , if . dJ. 

Dutt, Lalinohan Chosen, Cl. K. (Jokhale. Among 
tile ilistingu^ied men who as chairmen of 
leception eoRimittees fourteen nfe no^rnoi^; 
Justice Telang, Raja Kajondra l^nl Mitra, “iiija ' 
.Sir Madhava Kao, Pandit ‘ Ajodhia KntluuMA«io- 
mohnn Cibose, Kai Kabadur Na^ayTO^^spRnd 
Naidn, Pandit 'Dishambnr Nath, Siiikr , 

Naidii, Kao Palm* i lT. M 
Dhide, Sir IJIoniesh (''Imndra Mi tin, KansHiU 
Singh, Pai P>ahadiir* Kali Prasnnna Koy, Diwan 
Bahadur Ambahd Sakoilal Desai. Among )>iesi- 
dents of provincial confcienres in 

Bengal. Dr. iVlahendia Dal Siicnr, Iblr^^iBadur 
iVniendro Nath Sen, (^nji Pra.^^nd S^^, Kali 
CMi.aian Banui ji, Kaja Benoy Ij^’sbna and N. N. 
(<hos(» ; in Bombay Rao Balue^n* (lop.ahan Hnri ' 
Pdiido, Ku'A J^hahabuddin, Ja\(‘rilal IFmia.shankar 
Yajnik, Tahilfam Khemcband, Kao B.'diadur 
(5. V, Josl.i; in Madras: John Adam, V. Kii^lnin- 
swami Iyer, Jirstieo Sund.aia Iyer; in the United 
IVovincos : Kai Baliadur Canga IVasad A'aima 
and J>r. Satish Chandra Banerji ; in llio Punjab: 

Kai Bahadur Lai Ohand. The Indian Social 
Confeiencc has lost among"^ its presidents Kai 
Bahadur Sihhapaf hi Mialalinr, Kai Bahadui Ram 
Kali Chaudhuii, Kai Bahadur B^iij Nath, Diwan 
Sant Ram, Jwala Prasad Snnkdhar, and Kiu) 
Balwidur Lalshanknr Uuiiashankar. 

THE RUSSIA?? AXD TIIK ITALIAN. 

In a recent number of the ForitAtjhily Revmt) * 
there is an articli* on ** The IluFsian Character,” 
by E. 11. Parker and another on “The Italian 
Tenifferarnent,” by Herlrert Vivian, which form 
an interesting contrast. The chief feature of the. 
Ru‘<.-!>ian character is tlio presence of “ soul” ; the 
Russian is essentially religious and devotional—*^ 


Maravars, Shanars (of similar race as tho he is never ashamed of his i-eligion nor is he ev6r 

Tiyyas), and now that tlfB whole Empire i.s lax in fulGlling its rit^es. The Italian is llgh^ 

ringing with tho King’s call for more men, may and superficial compared with the Slav, but tha 

the Indian GovornTnont have Ihe courage and basis of all th^t is strong in him lave of hit 
wisdom to widen their recruiting areas ! That ^^j|^untry. He cap scarcely Speak a dozen Aeiitei:Ma 
all these communities I mentioned '^without revealing it, while all his ih otior 

fipek to the colours if they fmt called ^ lands are to prepare a nest-c^ agottist day 

do so^ I have not the smallest doubts” i ; ^^v^vken he returns. 
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MISS KDITH CAVKttlj. 

The heroic British Nurse executed by the Germmag 
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Conflicting Counsels atniing the t^ulers of Greece. 
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THE FORTUNES OF GREECE. 

' BT PEOF. FKEUAND E. COELEI. M. A 


B haye gro#ii so kooustomed* to the tisiTi- 
torial designations of kings and peoples, 
that we are apt to foi^et that King of the 
'English is an older title than King of 
England. Almost alone among modern states, 
the Qreeks continue to give the people its proper 
emphasis. King Constantine is King of the 
Hellenes, not King of Oreeoe. In that distinc* 
tion m touch a point of the greatest importance 
in the long history of Greeo^. More even than 
anywhere else, it is futile' attempt to gather 
up and relate the history of the country : it is 
the people, the Greeks er Hellenes, whose history 
,we must try to trace. In remote antiquity, they 
spread over the peninsula and the islands of the 
^gean ; in the dawn of history, they occupied 
the coast of Asia, and soon threw out offshoot 
to east and west, to the Black Sen and t6' Egypt, 
to Sicily and the Cyrenaica, to SoiitK Italy and 
to distant Marseilles (Greek, Massalia). It is 
idle to dally with frontiers *whei« the Greeks are 
concern^. First and last, it is the people, 
wherever scattered, however organized, in victory 
oi in defeat, independent or in subjection, that 
claim our attention. So it was in the fifth 
century B.C., so it was in the Middle Ages, and 
the complications of Near-Eastern politics are 
largely due to the fact that there are masses of 
Greek population outside the political boundaries 
of Greece — in the Dodecanesi and in Asia Minor, 

This difiusion of the Hellenic race, in every 
age of its history, has its causes far back in the 
past. The Greeks give the lie to the view that 
the seas divide ; it would be truer to say that 
they unite. Racially, politically, and in general 
culture, the Qreeks have, from time immemorial, 
realised and expressed their union on the ways 
of the sea* 

Who are the Greeks ? Whence came they ? 
The materials for answering these questions 
have been marvellously enlarged and illuminated 
by. the arehfeological discoveries of recent years. 
To enter into even an outline of the story would 
be to abandon all considerations of space ; a 
aumaiiry of the main results, as they bear on the 
origin of the Hellenes, mustJiere suffice. Broad- 
ly, the Hellenes of history — ^the versatile Athe- 
nian,* the stolid Boeotian, .the keen Corinthian 
tradel*, the disciplined warrior of Sparta — repre- 
sent, in ever varying proportions, the blending of 
two prineipal elements or stocks. One of these, 
Iffhich i^vee a nama and language to the whole, 


came into the peninsuU from the north, repre- 
sentii^ the great Indo-Germanic speech-family, 
and iinll^ng the Greeks to the Latin and 
the Kelt,;the Slav and the Teuton, '*'and even- 
tually to the A^yan invaders of the Panjab 
and those secular enemies of . Greece, the 
Peraians of Cyrus and Xerxes. The other stock 
is, by comparison, indigenous. Settled in Crete, 
the islands many parts of the 

peninl^ula, and there developing a gorgeous and 
energetic civilisation in close touch with Egypt 
some four or five thousiind ^ears ago, it must be 
. reckoned a branch of that great Mediterranean 
race,” ns it is now generally called, which seems 
to have originated in North Africa, spread thence 
across and around the Mediterranean, and even 
to have penetrated as far to the North as the 
British Isles. That vivid and stimulating cultuie 
.which has made the Qreeks the teachers of the 
world can only be explained by reference to these 
two stocks. The language has obvious affinities 
with Sanskrit and Latin ; many of the institutions 
of Hellas — tribe and brotherhood, council and 
assembly, and. the offices given to the King — can 
best be paralleled from other members of the 
same Indo-Euroiiean group ; and the strong poli- 
tical temj^er, scoinful of servitude, and yet 
readily obedient to law, which enabled the Hel- 
lenes to w'ork out the essentials of politics for all 
the world to learn, seems to be something new, 
of which the Cretan foreworld was as ignorant as 
it was of gunpowder. But no one can long study 
the prehistoric treasures of Crete and the (Cycla- 
des, the frescoes, the metal- work, the gems, the 
pottery, the palaces, without feeling that here 
he has traced to its fountain-head the artistic 
inspiration which was to give to a wonder- 
ing world, the flawless art, the exquisite sense 
of proportion and of fitness, always associated 
with the name of Greece ; which was to flower in 
the sculptures of the Parlhenon, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, tho unsurpassed coins of the Hellenic 
cities, and in the clenr-cut lines of Attic tragedy 
and dialogue. And it is interesting to know that 
while the language, in its delicate precision of 
* sli^ucture and flexibility, was brought in from the 
north, the characters in whioh it was written, wbvik 
probhrlfly invented and developed, if not perfectly, 
by the practice! genius of the Cretani and'thdr 
kindred. In si^lar fashion, the religion of 
the Greeks is obviously indebted to both 
sidyeof their ancestry. The Olpiptoo iohei^ 
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of divinities, and njiany of their names, their 
functions and attributes, smack of the north, and 
call to mind the rfiythology of the Big-Yeda or 
of Valhalla. On the other hand, many if the 
cults and symbols seem to be rooted in the earlier 
life of the ^gean 'and its shores. 

It would be out df place even to sketch the 
history of the Greeks in antiquity. Let it suffice 
to remind the reader of some of their important 
achievements. When the Greeks took to the sea, 
they proceeded to .expand in every direction. 
But their expansion was limited by two impor- 
tant factors, one external, the other internal, 
The rivalry of Phoenicinns and Etruscans restric- * 
ted their advance in the eastern Mediterranean 
and to the west of Italy and Sicily. Thus while 
they appropriated the whole of Crete, they never 
completely Hellenized Cyprus. , Eastern Sicily 
became Hellenic ; the west remained as the sphere 
of Carthage. Southern Italy was colonised by 
Greeks ; the Etruscans kept North Italy to 
them(.elves. Massalia reiiuiinod a .solitary out- 
post in the west. In the Black 8ea, aiid the 
narrow seas that lead to it from the ..Egean, the 
Greeks planted their colonies on evmy shore ; but 
in the south of Asia Minor they failed to pene- 
trate beyond J^amphylia. Again, their own poli- 
tical order, their tenacious love for the city-state, 
made it impossible for them to organize any large 
sweep of territory. Their settlements are conse- 
quently limited to the const- lands. The .^Egean 
and Pontie sea- boards of Europe and Asia, the 
Crimea, the coasts of Sicily and southern Italy, 
were thickly planted with their colonies. But the 
interior of Asia Minor, Thrace and Macedouia, 
south Bussia, and even of Sicily and of Italy 
above the Gulf of Otranto, defied them, and re- 
mained barbarian. Not until the conquests of 
Alexander swept them along on the waves of an 
imperial system which Greece itself was powerless 
to Evolve, did the hinterland of their Asiatic 
colonies come under Hellenic influence and the 
Hellenie tongue become the lingua Jmnea of every 
country "from I|gypt and the Adriatic to the 
Persian Gulf. « 

In the days of their independence the Greeks * 
deoeloped a oivilisatioii which has made Ibe 
their debtors. Their poetryt from 
. to% Theocn^ has g^vesi the nonHf 
^ indirectlyf to ei^ry literature in 
And what tlM epmy dramatic wd 
foete did lor voree* ^^ncydides' and 
Dmnqethenee an^ toocratesy ili ^ 


L 

The sculpture Hellas, fragmentary as the sur- 
viving examples unfortunately are^ remains 
unsurpassed in plastic art. In the domidn of 
thought, the same intellectual temjier which in 
Herodotus and Thucydides created the study of 
history, stimulated the inquiry into nature in 
men like Thnles and Aristotle, and into the whole 
working of the free spirit of man in the long line 
of philosophers from Pythagoras to Plotinus. 
Indeed it would be difficult to say whether philo- 
sophy in the narrow^er sense or religion owes the 
deeper debt to the >8upreme impulse given by 
Socrates, as it coined down to later ages in the 
matchless prose of his gfeat, disciple, Plato. It 
would be hard to name any valuable aspect of/ 
modern civilisation in which it would be possible 
to sa}' we have learnt nothing, we can learn 
nothing, from the Greeks. 

The achievements exemplified above would 
have been remarkable had they been the work of 
a powerful nation, organized in a mighty empire. 
The wonder of it all is increased when we re- 
member that Hellas was divided into scores of 
states, mutually inde])endent as the kingdoms of 
modern Europe, the most extensive of which was 
hardly larger than an EngUsh county. And it 
was these little states — little in area, numbers, 
and materia] power — which by a united effort 
overthi^ew the hosts of Persia at Salamis, Plataea 
and the Euryiynedon, and saved their corner of 
the world from falling under the control of an 
empire in which the hardy freedom of the ancient 
Persians had been overlaid by the debasing des- 
.potism of the Semitic East. In our own day we 
have been fombly reminded of the true esnons 
of greatness in a jjeople, when Belgium and 
Serbia (as the Bntish Prime Minister eloquently 
acknowledged) have by their heroic resistance to 
tyranny ranked themselves with Athens and 
Sparta. 

But what the Persian had failed to achieve, the 
more nearly related Macedonian acoomplidi^. 
Under Philip, Greece became a somewhat roEftloss 
and unprofitable appendage of Maoedon. Tet, 
if^ey gave little solid , support, tbe Greeks lent 
lustre to the conquests of Alexaii|||gi and it is as 
the difibser of HeUenic ideals throughout half a 
continent that he has the greatest title to fame. 
It is not a little remarkable that HeUae^ like 
Israel, admved its gimtest victories in a slate of 
politM^ d^mdenoe^ ** !Rie fact that hip most 
powmrtidly im|sressa^ hietoriaiif ^is 
nf thw subjeoiion gt ttw Grem !e A parM «{ 
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Hellenic conqc^eet, of triumphant progress over 
and absorption ofAbarbarian nationalities.”^' The 
thr^' great kingdoms of Macedon, Syria and 
Egypt, which form the chief political result of 
Alexander’^ work, were all of them centres of 
Hellenietnf "ruled over by dynasties proud of 
their Helienic culture. It was at the court 
of the Ptolemies that there nourished such poets 
as Tbeo<^tu8 and the author of the Argonaivtica^ 
whoise ' influence can be directly trr.red alike in 
^ the Roman Virgil and iu the fe.:glisli Tennyson. 
And when these Gieco Maeedonism kingdoms in 
their turn sucoumbnd to Rome, and Greece 
became a province in, a great Empire of the 
’.Mediterranean, it wa^ the signal for yet more 
momentous victories foi the spirit of H-cllas. The 
imperiurti of Rome consolidated the influence of 
Greece in the East, nnd by an ever- widening 
sphere of conquest extended it to the West. 

From the fall of Corinth, in B.C. 146, on into 
the Middle Ages, the^ story, of Greece is inextrica- 
bly bound up with that of Rome. The great Empire 
of the Caesars, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, is Roman in organization, but largely 
Greek in culture : in the East, even the language 
of government and many of its institutions 
never completely lost their Hellenic character. 
And when^at last, under its own excessive weight 
and the impact of the barbarians, the Empire was 
first divided between East and West, and then, as, 
to it$ Western half, shuttered into the fragments 
which grew into the medieval states of Italy, 
Ffanbe, Spain, Britain and (in part) Germany, the 
Eastern portion developed more and more into a. 
state which was at once Roman and Greek. Even 
ufideriJiocletiai), the Hellenic city of Nicornedia 
became the peer of Rome in the imperial adminis- 
ti^tion ; the genius of Constantine made Byssnn- 
titifli— “ New Rome,” or, as we call it from its 
second founder, Constantinople— the capital, for 
a time, of the whole Empire. The abiding in- 
fluence of Rome is testified by the use of the 
names Bornean and Romaic for the people and 
language of this Eastern Empire ; while a curious 
irony led the Turkish conquerors of a part of Jt 
to style themtfbes ** Sultans of Roum.” But the 
rei^l fabric waTUreek, and itls the crowning glory 
of the much maligned “ Byzantine Empire ” that 
it kept and handed diT to modern Europe 
the toroh ^ Hellenic culture. Nor did it ben^t 
Eur<^ The civilisation of the Saracens, 

« Greek CfonMiutioruxl Htsfery, ob. viij. 


the culture of Bagdad and Cordova, is justly re- 
garded as one of the most snemomblo of human 
triumphs ; and through the AAh no small part 
of this heritage was passed on to western 
Europe. But whence does the . splendour, 
derive ? Not from the goniu8*of the Arab him- 
self nor from the religion of Muhammad. The 
freedom of thought which earned for the Abassids 
the reprobation of the orthodox was itself very 
largely the frviit of, and. was incalculably enriched 
by, their contact with the still Hellenic East. 
Not the le.vst of the services rendered by the 
Arabs to . the cause of civilisation is that they 
made Aristotle known to the West, , But they 
could not have imparted this priceless boon unless 
they had first received it from Byzantium. 

In the long story of the Eastern Empire, from 
Zeno in the fifth century to the fall of Constan- 
tinople in the fifteenth, many races played their 
part. The vigorous highlanders of Anatolia 
(whose descendants to-day furnish invalu»»b1e 
material to the Turkish armies) and the mixed 
stocks of Dalmatia and lllyricum, contributed to 
the stubborn defence of civilisation against 
the destroying Turk. But the web of the civi- 
lisation itself* was Greek ; and in the closing 
scene it was the Greek family of the Palaeologi 
that conducted the heroic resistance of Constanti- 
nople. Indeed, had the Greek or Byzantine 
Empire been left to itself, it might perhaps 
have weathered every storm, and saved the 
nearer East as manfully in the fifteenth century 
as it did in the seventh or the tenth. But the 
treason of the West, in the attacks made by the 
Normans from their Italo-Siciliiin kingdom, and 
still more in the unpardonable crime of the so- 
called Fourth Crusade, had fatally sapped its 
strength. The En^pire was dismembered to form 
feudal principalities like that of the Dukes of 
Athens ; and it was the Turk who eventually 
gained by the dismembei'ment. At last, the 
sorely stricken state could hold out no longer ; 
and with the fall of Constantinople, in 1453| the 
Empire of the Caesars was at an end/ ‘ 


It would not be right to leave the 
, the Eastern Empire without some reference tb its " 
influence over the Slavs. In central £ 070 )^,,^^ 
Slavs were exposed to the inSuenbe. of 
West alike, Thanks to the efforts of ^e 
and o^er Ger&an^ Emperors,,^ miany W 

oame Catholics and derived their 
from the West — a factor of 
prel^ut day with reference ' to BOgetoila^. ' 
and Croatia. But the Souths 
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main and thoae of Busbia entirely tlook back to 
Byaantium as the immediate source of their 
dviUsatiou. The incursions of Serbs and Bui- 
gara into the Balkan Peninsula M^ere gene- 
rously requited by the missionary labours of 
Oyiil and Methodius ; and if an Eflniperor of 
the East (Basil II) earned the mme of Bulge- 
roktonoB, Slayer of the Bulgais, by his reprisals, 
the orthodoxy of the Southein Slavs to-dny is a 
monument of more pacific victoiics. 

It must also be^ remembered that tho ethno- 
logy of Gieece has been f*onsider.nbly complicated 
by the in^uption of the Slavs b rom the sixth 
century onwards, the pressuiv of Slavonic peoples, 
organissed and directed by rulers of Mongoliaif 
origin, into the Balkan Peniubula proved too 
strong for the distracted Empire to withstand. 
But the superior organization of the Gieeks 
eventually triumphed, vliilo tlm domination of 
the Aval* Kingdom was broken by Charles tho 
Great. The Slavs of Peloponnesus were Ilolleniz- 
ed and Christianized, so that “ we may that 
by the fifteenth century the Slavs had ceased to 
be a distinct nationality ; they had become part 
of a new mixed Greek* spec king race.*'* With the 
fui ther inf ubion of Albanian blodd which took 
place under Turkish i ule, it is ev ident that the 
Greeks of to-day are fai* from representing in any 
purity the already mixed stock of the Hellenes 
of antiquity ; but their national unity, on the 
basis of the Hei/enic language and culture, must 
be reckoned a capita] triumph for Hellenism; 

After the fall of Constantinople, the surrender 
of the rest of the Empire’s territories, including 
what remained of Greece, to the conquering 
Turk wab the matter only of a few years. 
Bat the gveat island of Crete, the cradle of 
the earliest civilisation of Greece, must be excep- 
ted. Handed over to Venice in 1204, by the 
Marquis of Montferrat, to whom it had been 
granted in 118S, it remained a part of the great 
republic’s empire till the seventeenth century, 
when it was wnested from it by the Turks. The 
Morea (Peloponnese) also was under Venetian 
ride for a few years at the beginning of the eigh*^ 
leenth century. 

story of Greece under the ride of the 
Italdnl IbeiB little to disttnguisfa it from the other 
^ that bare suffeM under Ottoman mis- 
‘ Aner^hy^ rather* then positive 
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fruit of anarchy is always a gqperal decline in 
civilisation. But the Greeks were largely left to 
themselves, and their religious freedont, under the 
Patriarch of Constantinople (who wsb, however, 
the nominee of the Sultan), and their vigorous 
municipal institutions, weie not seriously res- 
tricted. For three centuries, the Greeks remain- 
ed, like the (Slavs of Serbia and Bulgaria and the 
Boumanians, fast bound under the domination of 
the Tuik. But the steiidy decline of Tuikish 
power, the projected partition of the “ Sick Man’s” 
inheritance sketched as early ns the Treaty of 
Tilhit, and the general ferment of reconsti action 
directly and indiiectly stimulated by the erratic 
genius of Nnpolton, opehed' a new chapter in- 
Greek history — the emancipation and the inde^ 
pendeiice of the little kingdom whose policy is 
the theme of so much discussion and speculation 
at the piesent moment. 

Space (foes not permit of a detailed treatment 
of the liberation ot Greece — a story that recalls 
many oi the viost h*eioic and many of the more 
sordid particulars in the ancient history of Hellas, 
and suggests that in essentials the Greek people 
has not greatly changed from the days of Themis- 
tocles or Demosthenes. From 1814 onwards, a 
secret society called the Philike lletaina worked 
strenuously for Greek emancipation, and in 1821 
its activities culminated in the rCvoliitionaiy 
attempt of Alexander Hypselantes, not in 
Greece itself, but in Moldavia and Wnllachia, 
where memberb of his family, like other 
influential Greeks of Constantinople, bad 
often ruled as Hospodais under the Sultan, But 
mutual jealousies among the subject races — to 
this day the bane of ^Ikaii politicos — defe9rted 
the enterprise, which had for its cliief practical 
result the decision of the Sultan to abandon the 
appointment of Greek Uospodars and conciliate 
i^umanian bentiment by preferring the tnem- 
faers of local families. 

A further stimulus to Greek aspiratioBB qame 
from the contrast between the prosperity o£ the 

Ionian Islands’' under the British preteotorate 
which bad supmeded the rule of the French, and 
the backwardness of the mainland and iSie rest 
of Gieeqe under the* Turk. Almoet simiiltane* 
ouslj^.witb the outbreak in the IktnnldeQ Prinei* 
pali^i thei^^ began in the, ^lepcmiiese i^n 
inaaiieotiAn wbiob spread into a j^neral war and 
evtotually hreugi^ ebout the Ube^ttoa of (^reeoe, 
IncoredBdejtt fieenii, tins agaiii 

a nd agidn. disdipetjiwf tfadk atneiigth civil ewrt 
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even before Jbheir freedom was won. The 
primates ” (magnates) of the Morea were 
jealous of the Eumeliotes, or men of the north, 
and both of the Islanders. More than onue, we 
find rival govemnlents in existence — a Messeni- 
an Senate ” in Peloponnesus, an Assembly of 
Thesealo-Magnesia ” in the north ; the ** Pelopon* 
nesian Senate ’’ confronted by an Assembly of 
Western Oontinental Greece,” and both by an 
“ Areopagus ” in the east. The military chiefs, 
moreover, often acted quite independently of 
any authority, and fought amongst themselves 
almost as readily as they fought against the 
common enemy. Well might Lord Cochrane, 
who rendered gi'eat service to Greece in command 
of her energetic fleet, urge the faction -leaders to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” the First 
Philippic of Demosthenes. The real enthusiasm 
of the people and the ineptitude of the Turks are 
emphasised by the fact that a movement so 
handicapped by dissension was eventually suc- 
cessful. 

The ^ar of Liberation may be conveniently 
divided into three stages. (1) From 1821 to 
1826, the Greeks, though forced to rely entirely 
on their own efforts, were prevailingly successful, * 
driving the Turks out of the Morea, and making 
some headway in Northern Greece. (2) From 
1825 to 1827, success fell mainly to the Turks. 
Unable by himself to reduce the insurgents, the 
Sultan invoked the aid of the energetic and semi' 
independent Viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, who 
had previously assisted him against the Wahabis 
in Arabia. The fleet sent by Egypt, under the 
command of the Pasha’s son Ibrahim, with the 
style of Pasha of the Morea, turned the balance 
in favour of the Turks, who rapidly gained ground 
in the Morea, and enabled them to carry Meso- 
longht, the long siege of which is one of the best 
known episodes of the war, and to recover Athens, 
which the G racks had held for five yeara. 
(3) The intervention of the three Great Powers, 
Britan, France and Kiissia, once more reversed 
the balance, and brought the war to a conclusion 
favourable to Greece. But this result was by^o 
means simply achieved. Oonflicting aims among 
the Powers themselves and uncertainty >08 to the 
probable future of Turkey led to the exercise of 
ooni4<loi'able caution and even vacillation in ap- 
plying* pressure to the Poiie The outstanding 
evwts are the destruction of the Turco- Egyptian 
fleet at Navarino by the combined squadrons of the 
Allies in October, 1827, which gave the Greeks a 
frae hand at sea, and the Tsar’s declaration war 


against Turkey, in April, 1828, which created a 
most important military diversion in the north. 
Under this pressure, the Turks were at Isst Com- 
pelled to evacuate Greece, the crowning stroke in 
their discomfiture being delivered at Petra by 
Demetrios* Hypselantes, a brother of the man 
who bad headed the earlier, but abortive, efibrt 
to secure the freedom of Greece. 

Meanwhile, the problem of the organization of 
the new state to be created was already pioving 
difiicult. The rival factions had so far come to 
terms at the beginning of 1827 as to unite in a 
National Assembly, by which Count John Capo 
d’Istria, a native of Corfu and a diplomat in the 
service of Russia, was elected as President of 
Greece. But this step by no means coincided 
with the wishes of the Powers. The Russian 
plan of creating three separate principalities in 
Greece having failed to commend itself to France 
and Britain, the Allies had at last resolved on the 
constitution of a hereditary monarchy of Greece 
(as far only as the Gulfs of Arta and Vole) 
under a piince to be chosen by, but not from the 
dynasties of, the three Powers, who was to recog- 
nise the Sultan’s suzerainty and pay him tribute. 
This arrangement in turn was resented by the 
Greeks, who wished for more generous boun- 
daries and greater independence, and by Ch|)o 
d’lstria in jiarticular, who had no mind to ' make 
way for a foreigner. After inaugurating his 
government by a cov^ d'Hat and govenaing in a 
high-handed way, he made capital of the Greek 
dislike to the Powers’ proposals and convoked a 
new National Assembly favourable to his own 
claims. When Russia forced Turkey to accept 
the Peace of Adrianople, in which the pro- 
tocol drawn up for the constitution of the 
new kingdom was incorporated, Britain’s fear 
of Russian aggrandizement led her to esi>QUfie 
the cause of complete independence for Greece, 
kt the same time, Greece, as probably Busto- 
pbil in character, must not ,be made top 
large. A fresh agreement was reached in 1830, 
Greece was to be independent ; but its bounda- 
ries were not to go beyond the mouths of 
Bperoheios and Acbeloos ; and while it was to in^ 
elude Euboea and the Cyclades, Crete was to^ 
left out. But before this arrangement came into 
operation, circumstances again led to .importslet 
modificationB. ^ ^ 

The nominee of the Powers for the new tbrene 
was Prince Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, ^afteiwarde 
the fitstking of the Belgians. He at first acoe|itod 
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the throne, and the way of Greece a( laat seemed 
clear. But the intrigues of Capo dlstria now 
came into play »to frustrate the plan of the 
Powers. By working on the private feelings of 
the Prince, by fomenting feeling against him and 
against the Powers in Greece, and by a •variety of 
intrigues, he induced Prince Leopold to withdraw 
his acceptance and leave the throne still vacant. 
But the cunning Count had overreached himself. 
He had thwarted the ^nomination ef the Powers ; 
he could not govern Greece himself. Before long, 
the autocratic ways of the President and his 
minions had so inflamed the opposition to his rule 
that Greece was once more exposed to civil war. 
Under his^instructions, the Russian admiral acted* 
so precipitately against the disaffect6<l commander 
of the Greek fleet as to compel him to execute his 
threat of blowing up the Greek ships. Two 
months later, Capo d'lstria himsejf was assassina- 
ted by two members of a proud and influential 
family which ho had insulted. In many direcf- 
tions, the President had proved himself a devoted 
patriot. But he was injudicious, unsuited to the 
times, and not entirely free from self-seeking. 
TIis removal certainly helped to smooth the way 
for the .settlement of the new goveAiment by the 
Powers. 

After an interval of two years of provisional 
government, their new nominee, Otto, the second 
son of King Ludwig of Bavaria, an .illustrious 
Philhellene, came to inaugurate the new kingdom. 
Thanks very largely to the vigorous advocacy of Sir 
Stratford Canning, the northern frontier was now 
advanced to the Gulfs of Volo and Arta, though 
Samos and Crete were still excluded. During 
the minority of the king (only seventeen at. his 
accession) the government was to be carried on 
by a council of Regents, to be nominated by the 
King of Bavaria. Unfortunately, ho chose only 
Germans ; and their work, and that of th? early 
advisers of the King when he came of age on his 
twentieth birthday, who were also Germans, 
created a great deal of unpopularity, for which 
the King suflTered. With a past which led them 
to form high political aspirations, the Greeks 
were ill-disposed to submit to what they regarded 
as an autocracy. At last feeling culminated in* 
tlis bloodless revolution^* of 1843, when King 
Otto was forced to grant a constitution. 

: iHie remaining features in the hytory of Greece 
which need to ^ chronicled Sji^ring mostly from 
the geneial entanglement of Balkan politics. In 
^ outburst of anti'Toxkisb feeling headed by 


Russia in the fifties, Greece took a«part, thinking 
the moment opportune to possess herself of 
Epirus and Thessaly. King Otto an<f his Queen 
lent themselves to the movement ; but the oppo- 
sition of Britain and Frande, carried to the length 
of an armed occupation of the Pimeus, compelled 
Greece to withdraw from the adventuie. In 
1862, as the outcome of cross-currents among the 
Powers which left him with no enthusiastic 
champion, while his own sympn thy with Austria 
hud run counter to his subjects’ sympathy with 
Italy in the recent struggle for liberation, the 
antipathy to the King, after several abortive 
conspimcics, broke out into open levolt. When 
this spiend to Atliens, the Kfng's deposition was 
proclaimed and a provisional government in-' 
stalled. 

A 2 >lf‘hi 8 cite taken in Greece to fill the vacant 
throne was overwhelmingly in favour of Prince 
Alfred, tlie second son of Qneen Victoria; but 
this was not agreeable to the Powers. After 
some months of negotmtions, and something like 
anarchy in Greece, their new nominee was unani- 
mously accepted by the Greek Assembly — a 
younger son of the prince who shortly afterwards 
became King Christian IX. of Denmark — known 
to history as George I., King of the Hellenes, a 
brother of a Queen of England and of an Empress 
of Russia, and father of the present King of the 
Hellenes. In spite of many difficulties, King 
George’s reign miTst be counted successful and 
prosperous. At the outset, by grace of the 
British Government’s retirement from the pro- 
tectorate, he was enabled to add the Ionian Isles 
* to his dominions. And twice again, before hia 
death, he had the satisfaction of securing the 
enlargement of bis territories. 

Apart from Crete, whose history calls for a 
separat*^ sketch, the next important event for 
Greece was the creation of the Bulgarian Exar- 
chate, in 1872, by which the traditional claim of 
Greece to stand for all • the Christians of the 
Balkans was finally shattered, and the rahial 
antagonism of Greeks and Bulgars .(especially 
dangerous in Macedonia) embittered by the ran- 
cour of mutual excommunication. The Busso- 
Turkish War of 1878 gave to Ore^ as to the 
Slav prineipalities, a gr^t opportunity^ but she 
failed to act in time. NevertfaeleBs she secured a 
hearing at the Berlin Conference, and a valuable, 
though not extenttve, rectification of her nor- 
thern frontier in Thessaly Eptros, tardily 
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executed in »1881, The union of “.Eastern 
Roumelia ” with Bulgaria, besides fomenting the 
brief 'War {^tweeu that state and Serbia, was the 
cause of fresh agitation in Greece, which deman- 
ded territorial compensation ; but a blockade by 
the deefas of the Powers prevented a conflagration. 
In 1897, chiefly as the outcome of the Cretan 
insurrection, Greece plunged into war with 
Turkey, with such disastrous results that she was 
forced to restore a pni*t of Thessaly to the Sultan. 
A period of consolidation and reooiistructioa 
followed ; but the “ Macedonian ulcer alone was 
sufficient to prevent any permanent tranquillity 
in ^e Balkans. In th^ crisis of 1909 (following 
’ on the “ Y'oung Turk ” revolution), Crete, not for 
the first time, pnxjlaimed her union with Greece ; 
and had the latter taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the annexation, it is improb- 
able that any one would have interfered. But her 
statesmen, anxious to preserve a correct attitude, 
let the occasion slip, and Ci'ete was once more left in 
isolation. The “Military League” then threatened 
Greece with revolution, aiM the dynasty itself was 
in peril. But the great Cretan stat^man, Yeni/^elos, 
came to the rescue, procured the revision of the 
constitution and the dissolution of the League, 
and proceeded to cement the alliance between the 
four minor states of the Balkans which led to the 
victorious campaign against Turkey in 1912. As 
every reader will remember, the success of the 
Allies was marred by theic smbsecpient quarrel, 
in which Greece and- Serbia were ranged against 
the extravagant pretensions of Bulgaria. The 
intervention of Koumania compelled Bulgaria to 
acquiesce in the new settlement made at Bucha- 
rest, but left behind elements of bitterness, the 
fruits of which are now apparent. The net result 
for Greece was a great increase of territory, in 
Epirus and Macedonia ; while the long deferred 
hope of the Cretans was at last realised in the 
union of the island with Greece. Mitylene, 
Chios and some smaller islands also passed from 
Turkey to Greece, thanks to the energetic action 
of the Hellenic fleet during the war.* 

* The island of Crete had been handed over to 
Mehemet All of Egypt^ for his services to the 

- I ■ - - - , I ■ . . ■ .M- « 

* The sueoesi of Greece enlarged her territories from 
25,009 mHee to olote on 42,000, end her popaletion 
Ireih e little more than 2^ to aeariv ^ railJjons (estima^ 
ted). '(040 The Statesman’s Year Book, 1914.) 


Sultan, in 1831. But in 1840, the misdemeanomB 
of Egypt led the Powers to restore it to Tbrkey, 
with certain special privileges for the island. 
There were repeated agitations and more than 
one insurrection, while promised reforms (as usu- 
ally happ6ned in Turkey) tarried long. At last, 
in 1896, the insurrection in Crete, followed by 
the war between Turkey and Greece, compelled 
the Powers to intervene ; and the government of 
the island, under their over.sight, was vested in a 
High Commis-sioner, chosen by the King of the 
Helleims. Prince George of 'Greece, the first to 
hold that office, acquitted himself well, till his 
retirement in 1905. But the desire^ for union 
'with Greece still ruled among the Christian 
majority, and after . several unsuccessful efforts, 
which seriously agitated the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, was realised, as related above, by the 
settlement that follovyed the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13. 

e 

King George, after a long and chetjuered reign, 
died by the hand of an assassin, in March, 1913, 
in the newly acquired city of, Salonika, and the 
crown passed to his son Constantine, thecomman- 
dor-in-chief of tb^ victorious army. His great 
popularity with the officers of the army has been 
King ConstaTitine’s principal asset in his resistance 
to the progi'amme of intervention advocated ,by 
Greece’s leading statesman, Yenizelos, who has 
the parliamentary support, of the majority of the 
nation. Needless to say, the King’s marriage to 
the sister of the Gorman Emperor is regarded as 
a responsible factor in his determination thus to 
oppose the inff uential^ leader to whose statesman- 
ship and patriotism he probably ow^s the fact 
that he is King of the Hellenes at all. The atti- 
tude of Greece in the recent Balkan crisis, her 
refusal to recognise any obligation to intervene on 
behalf of her ally, Serbia, and her prudent obser- 
vance of a “ benevolent neutrality ” towards the 
Powers of the Entente (the necessary corollary of 
her exposure to the overwhelming strong^ of 
the Allied fleets) are matters of common know* > 
ledge. Unless the present course of events 
oompels King Constantine to change his attitud4i| 
it is to be feared that his policy tarnish tho 
"good name of Greece, and perinanently 
her interests by putting her out of oonrt wrlm 
the Suropean Powers address themselves to the 
settlement of the terms of peecNi. " : 



The .Civilizations of* India and America 

A Comparison 

• BY THE KEY. J. P. JONES. 


NDIA and America represent the t*vo ex- 
tremes of modern civilization, the one being 
perhaps the most conservative and the other 
the most progressive in ttie world. America 
illustrates in concr( 3 te form, the extreme type of 
civilization, whicJi is of the West, western, while 
India inoorhates most fully that which is of the 
East, eastern. It will be both iniore.sting and 
instructive to present the leading foatiueh of the 
civilizations of these two lands. The writer 
claims some (jualificjation fo make this com})ari- 
son, since, though an American citizen, he has 
spent three and a half decades of the host years 
of his life in India, a deeply interested studont of 
her life, instittibions, and pioblems. 

However much the two civilizations, which are 
to bo compared, may be regarded as the products 
of the two dominant faiths of these two lands 
respectively, it will bo wise to study the civiliza- 
tions apai t from the religions so as to approach 
the subject as freely as may be fiarni bias and 
prepossession. 

By the civilization of a country I mean those 
gi*eat princi])les and asjiects of its life which give 
it a distinctive chai*acter and force in the world, 
and which differentiate it from other national 
types of public life and social well-being. 

The first thing which claims our attention 
is the different ethical emphases which obttiin in 
these two lands. Nothing is more basal, in the 
civilization of any people, than those moral pre-, 
possessions which animate it and direct it in the 
formation of its, corporate life and national cha- 
racter. These ethical laws are common to all men. 
They are God -given and are, therefore, universal. 

^ But every type of national life is marked not by 
the abtence of any member of the decalogue, but 
by the varying emphases which every people givb 
to the different laws which constitute its moral 
code* Now there are no two peoples whose ethi- 
cal emphases are so widely divergent as are those 
of India and America. Take^ tov instance, 'the 
Moatfp deoalogne. India has given far greater 
impdetatme^an America to^tbe fifth command 
whVh* mummed filial love and obedtence. The 
Weet| doubtltsei daime Vtsm to to aSi over^i^ 
phiNrifi ‘fftoch pftw involves ammtral worship. 

the West mnet e&fees^to a woeful 
rntniunming of thie duty of the child iieparenteA 


and this constitutes one of the weaknesses of the 
civilization of the West at tho present time. 

“ Thou shnlt not kill ” is another command 
whirl) finds emphasis in India far more than in 
West; for India includes not human life only, 
but »lso all forms of life, within the scope of this 
law It is a sin, they sa3% to destroy even insect 
life. Tins would unfortunately seem to reduce 
all life to tho same value. On the other hand, 
.the crime of murder must *111 §an more to the 
American, who, as we shall see later, gives to the 
• individual human life larger value than does 
India, and, through its rejection of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, has attnehed * iniicli greater 
importance to tho only earthly life which comes 
. to tho soul. 

Moreover the commandments against adultery, 
stealing, and being, find* their apotheoses in the 
West and not in the East. An Indian may find 
police news enough in American pa])ers to lead 
him to think that immorality, false swearing, and 
robbery are widely prevalent there ; but ho needs 
more than this information. Ho must consider 
tho general attitude toward and insistence upon 
chastity, venicity and honesty in respectable 
society in America and in India in order to 
realize the wide 'gulf which separates these two 
lands in this particular. There is another and 
a better way than that of studying the 
crime of a country in order to learn its ethi- 
cal position, and that is to appreciate the 
exacting demands of respectable society from one 
of its members in reference to these three funda-’ 
mental elements of "life. As compared with 
America, India is sadly wanting in these parti- 
culars. 

We have heard much about the great emphasis 
which India places upon the milder, passive 
virtues, while the West glorifies the more “ znas-. 
culine and aggressive” ones. There is much 
truth in this. Doubtless, in view of climatic and 
pther infiuencea, e^ich of these two hemispheres of ' 
a full-orbed tharacter has found excessive im- 
portance among these two peoples respectively. 
Patie/noe has always been esteemed in India as ' 
the cardinal virtue, both among men and gods. 
In America patlenoe is^og<^>^dod as a weak virtue 
of feminine while mascuttne energy and 

foroefal yiriUty in defence of the'* and 
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propagation of the truth are held in supreme 
value . An Ameiican stands always reiHly to 
fight in behalf of his convictions and principles. 
The Indian will not fight, but, in the matter of 
patient endurance in«hehalf of his convictions, he 
will put the Americian to shame. Tt is after all 
a question which of these two graces of chaructor 
has the largest ethical v.iluo in tlio e\e& of (Jod. 
In both oases it is doubtless a matter of emphasis, 
and it were well for both countries to romemher 
that each represents and glorifies only one half of 
character, a moiety v. hioh is indeed compliment- 
ary to the other half. In tliis matter India and 
America have much to learn and to apprcTciate 
from each other- jere they can pos.sess a j^orfect 
character. Life and moral excellence at* their 
best are a perfect union of the ideals of India . 
and of America. 

Coming now* to the more practical chanicter- 
istic elements of the two civilizations, wo first note 
the American emphasis tipon the individual and 
the Indian exaltalion of the corj^i^rate body. In 
the first ca.se we see the* individual man exalted 
to supreme importance and made the test of 
national progi'ess and ideals ; while in tho other 
the individual is nothing, and the corporate body 
(chiefly in the form of the caste organi/ntion) 
occupies tho wliole thought and ambition of the 
country. In America the rights and the highest 
good of the individual are sought and conversed 
with the greatest caie. Tlio whole political, 
Bociul, and religious edifice in that land is built 
upon this foundation. The political rights, the 
social dignity and the absolute religious freedom 
of the 'individual must there bo enjoyed at all 
hazards. The Success of the State, the perfection 
of Society, and the glory of the Church are 
measured by the strength and nobility of the 
individual members in every case. All of these 
institutions attain success, fume and boniity in 
proportion as they exalt the individual and bring 
to him the enjoyment of every right and exalt 
him to the possession of every virtue which is 
possible foi' him. 

More than this, this august and unfettered 

i >0rsonality is claimed lor man as s/wA— man as 
10 has come from liands, and not as he 

may have been aftbrted by the accident of birth, ’ 
of wealth, or of any class distinction. There is 
no other land on earth where unqualified man 
has so much value pla<>ed upon him, where ** a 
a man for a ^ tlia^ and a * that ”, where 
pauper attd prince are entitled to enjoy equally 
the supreine and most cherished opportunities 
and privileges of the country. 


It is hardly necessary to say that in India the 
individual lias not beep exalteil. It is probably 
true tliat America has paid too* exclusive atten- 
tion to the individual at the expense of society 
as a whole. India has, on tho other hand, kept, 
throng!^ its long and honoured history, at the 
other extrenfie. According to the caste system, 
which dominates Indian society and makes a unit- 
ed nationality all hut impossible, no member of a 
community has rights which the community or 
caste is bound to rOspeot. Its rigid coi]>orate laws 
and rules make only for tho aggrandizement and 
absolute supremacy of the caste as such. It 
Clashes ovoiy ambition of the individual to 
assert his manhood and to mark out for himself 
a com so of conduct which hLs conscience and 
judgment dic tite to him. 

not to reason why 
Hid but to do or die 

whatsoever the social mandate may be. Here we 
discover one reason why these two countries are 
so rvitipodal in life and charactei. It is bociiuse 
India holds on with rigid austerity and reverence 
to the past, don\ing to its best men tho right to 
act and think foi tluunselvos or to originate any 
new line of coinluct ; while, on the other hand, 
America is pushing foraaid, ever testing the 
possibilitie.s of th.o future and inviting its best 
citizens to improve upon the past in any way 
possible. 

In like manner it must be said that Americans 
are known for their spirit of self-assertion, while 
the people of India aie distinguished for their 
deferenco to authority. Indeed, Indians are the 
most law-abiding peojile in tho world, while 
Americans are perhaps the most I'estloss under 
all forms of autlioiity. This is why, to her great 
discredit, America’s history lias been and is ho 
besmirched by the ravings of “ mob law ” and 
the brutal inhumanities of “ ly^nch law.” To the 
Indian, law or authority is usually a condition 
to be enjoyed or endured, as the case may be. 
To the A?rierican, any law or outward eompuleton 
has value and is to be respected and obeyM ooly 
80 long as it seems to him rights condneos to the 
public good, and is in harmony with htiman; 
righk. if by political means he cannot Anntd 
such laws, he will not smuplemiu* 
them, ' By such methods, which wbhld 
ed as unworthy in fndia, he often ohn^ng^^or 
overthrow.s the/laws of hift land#^ / , 

la like manner-the two people differ 
My in their altrtuRtlo spirit ^ America 
niehed for its philantbropie 
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the altruism of India is alino«it oxclu- 
wivoly, what I may cull, philadclphiant, th:it is, it 
flows in the narrow chaiinolb of tho family or the 
caste* No 7)eople are more given to cJiaiity than 
tho people of iiulia. They are dii?tingni8hed for 
their prompt rospouho to need. 1 wouM not 
include under charity theii* abundant ofteringa to 
the five million yollow*robed fraternity, for such 
ofierings are i-ather prompted by fear or by an 
ambition for religious merit. 

The difficulty with India is not in tho depth of 
her altruism but iu its bioultln She gives 
generously, but it ia within tho narrow ohannols 
of family, tribe or caste. This is perhaps moie 
manifestly true in South India than in other parts 
of the land. A few yea is ago J searched in vain 
in South India for Jndini monuments of true 
philanthiopy — einlonment<^ or institutions w'bich 
had been given and established for the love of 
inau — that is, for tho good of all men. It is true 
that the Patclieiappa Jnstitiition made some* 
claim for recogniti >11 in this category ; but unfor- 
tunately I found that it was erected and is 
• maintained by a divcision of funds, made by an 
English judge, i believe — funds that were intend- 
ed for sectarian, religious pui poses the donor. 
Recently, Madras and other towns have heem the 
recipients of suqh gifts as rest-houses, liospitals, 
water-troughs, etc., for tlio public good ; but the 
names of the donors aic s(> obtrusively published 
in connection with and upon fhese benefactions 
that one wonders whether to call them philanthro 
pies or means of self-glorilication. In other 
wotds, the fragrant tide of benelicencoand altruism 
has, for India, Hewed fully, iudocil, but has lieeii 
confined within the narrow chaunci^ of caste 01 ,of 
sectarian religious purposes. 

In America it is far otherwise. Philanthiopy, 
or the love of man, regardlces of race, religion, 
or condition, has become a passion in this land. 
The benevolence of the wealthy and the {xior alike, 
in throe eases out of four, arc broadly humani- 
tarian and are prompted only by the manifold 
needs man and are oilered fretly to nil 
classes* 

During tho last year the individual bene- 
fu^tiiUUS of 4tnsrieans cyinounted to fifty croi'eif of • 
ivMch in amount is unmatched in all the 
'Wvtijdmd eqtuitsc about ono^third of the total 
tovomies ^ India ’in And this 

donations <pt a public cbarac^ 
1|#ft L 1$, all the of 'the. people were. 

MudiMIt it vDOul^ treble that eum* 

^ beahvialehch ^ Oity 


• * 

within whose limits T ftin now stjying. There 
are in this city two tlious.uid .igoncies definitely 
engaged in phllanHuo^uc, a.s distinguished from 
religious, wotk. Jri thi^ work they give mme 
than Rs 75,000 daily o' inui’e than Rs. "li crores 
annually. 3t may be woith while, in order to 
appreci/ite the broad sympathetic leach of these 
gifts, to analyse a part of this ottering. During 
the last year Rs. 10 lakhs were given to tJie sutter- 
ers from the shipwreck of the 2\tanic \ Us. 7^ 
lakhs were given to those sutteririg from the earth- 
quake in Bicily ; lie. lahhs were sent to China 
to relieve tho suttenng from the ttoods ; and it 
shouM be remeiahered that almost every year 
largj oflerings are sent to -relieve suftering from 
famine in India. Thus, tho face of America is 
turned towaid the whole world, and its heart 
responds fully to human need and suftering 
wherevor found. In this the American is a 
cosmopolite of the bioadesl t}pe, ^hile the 
Indian, none the less responsive to need and 
sulibiing, lavishes his .sympithies upon a much 
iiuTower circle. But, in India wo aie j>ermittGd, 
at the piesoiit time, to see a new awnkening in 
this particular, when sympathies are beginning to 
biOtiden out and love to leap over tho narrow 
bounds of the past. 

There ia also a striking ditterence between 
the East and the West in the method of express- 
ing their altruism. In ilidia nil forms of bene- 
volence are bestowed in a hapha»ird, desultory, 
indiscrirniii.ito way. Little is done to discover tho 
real need of the applicant for charity, Tire un- 
fortunates are encouraged to puhlicy exhibit theii 
ghastly defoimities and infirmities in ordeu’ to 
impress tho public and elicit their chniity. 

in iUiiorica chanty is largely organised, atkl 
tlirough these organisations charitable persons are 
thoroughly informed as to the special worthiness 
of each aiivl every api>eal made. Thus also the 
needy are found and persons worthy of sympitby 
and help can not only be aided by the indlvidud 
but can also, by him, be directed to charitable in- 
stitutions, which are legion all over tfft land add 
which will bestow upon tliem the help they need 
and fis loifg as they need it. This spirit of phi]^- 
anthropy Ipd them in 1898 to organize a Bchool 
of Philanthropy in New York City, a school 
which has now an endowment of one mitlkm 
dollars and is the mother of a great many other 
kindred sehoola all over the country* In these 
institutions the best methods of distributing 
charity taught It is tr^ tbi&t, even in 
Amerto^l^e <Nt|in of the gmt blessiiif of 
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organized chiuity,Jis of i^cent date; but its value is 
so palpable and colossal that its growth has boon 
phenomenal. Even with the same money three 
times as much good can now be done in America 
as a few years Fakirs and impostors are 

easily detected and eliminated. 1 have often 
wished that the rich generosity of India were not 
80 blind and indiscriminating as it is. No land 
needs schools of philantliropy more tlian India at 
the present time. 

Another feature which is worthy of notice is 
the practical type American civilization and 
what may be called the idealistic ch.uacter of the 
civilization of India, The American and the 
Indian, even in their 'ti linking, are far apart^ The 
mind of India works in a atraiglit line. It is 
utterly indill’ercnb to the sanity or the practical) - 
lity of its own conclusions. For ^iiiany centimes 
the ordered thought of India Inis been sublime 
and profound, but its results have iiot tal- 
lied or been in harmony with life ; and 
the rishiy whose attention has been called to 
this incongruity, simply says that it reflects 
not upon his thought but upon life itself which 
is illusion. So he continues in his old way of 
thinking. 

. To the American thinker life is the onl}' groat 
reality which confronts him on all sides and al- 
ways. He, therefore, in all his thoughts and 
philosophy, compares the results with life and 
corrects his thinking by the facts of life within 
and about him. In othof’ words, he is what we 
C5all a practical man. His thinking is like unto a 
captive baloon, tied to the earth for safety, while 
Indian thought is a free escaped baloon wander- 
ing in the heavens and exposed to every danger 
from the cruel elements. 

It is not strange that in life also these two 
peoples should reveal the same dillerence. The 
American is tied over iriucli to the concerxis and 
conditions of this world. lie think*^ much, but 
thinks too exclusively in the way of improving 
lifers conditions and of harmonizing himself with 
bis earthly^iivironments and of making the bast 
of the opportunities of this world and utilizing 
all its forces. His scientific acumen and invent- 
ive genius find largest scope and expression in 
the realm of commerce and* industry,* in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and in wordly self-nggrand- 
izeuietit. At any rate, he fil^ds his most cherished 
actinties and colossal success on those lines. 

" In the past, India has lagged far behind in 
this raG6 for success and has even prided herself 
pii pbverty in matters earthly, ooni^idering 


this an argjii merit for her other, world iness and 
confirming her in her boast of spiritual power 
and supreraecy. An American smiles at this 
self-complacency and simply classifies India as 
the home of the impractical idealist. I am glad 
to see that India is now beginning to profit by 
American example and that America is increas- 
ingly appreciative of the idealism of India ; so 
thi).t each party is moving aw^ay from the extremes 
of the past. 

Finally, the position and treatment of 
woman in these two lands are suggestive 
of the gulf which separates them. * One has 
well said that the . position held by woman 
in a country is the truest barometer of its 
civilization. In few things are these two 
lands more w'idely apart than in this particular. 
Reyond any other people America ha.s crow^ned 
w’oman with position, dignity, and power, It 
recognizes her (|ueonly traits and her vast possi- 
bilities of benefi(^erjt power in the wlift of the 
nation. She is treated with more cnivalry, held 
in higher res 2 )eci and exalted to loftier position 
in the State and in society than in any other ' 
land. The highest blessings of education are 
lavished upon her, and she is rapidly coming to 
her political rights, in all departments of life — 
domestic, soci»d, religious, political, and cultural, 
she is finding iier place of importance and refin- 
ing leadership ; ^ and she has proven herself 
thoroughly worthy of all the coididence that man 
has placed in her and of all the positions of trust 
and influence to which she has been exalted. 

In view of this exaltation of womanhood some 
may speak of American civilization as elleminate. 

will not deter that people from giving to 
woman increasing prominence, larger opportuni- 
ties and a gieater influence in all departments of 
public and private life ; for they know that the 
coming of woman to her just and merited rights 
has meant, and will increasingly mean, the glori- 
fication of the liome, the ennobling of society, the 
purification of politics, and the exaltation of 
religion. ^ 

Jn India, too, wuntan is the gimt redeeming* 
feature. She reveals everywhere the sweetly 
inherent virtues of her sex. In religion her 
faith is supremely beautiful; iu the 
conjugal fidelity and her maternal paseioti are ' 
exemplary aryd brook no restraint.- These are 
spheres where wi^man in India baa always re- 
vealed the most be£.utiful and gracious posse^ona 
of her sex. M^e do not need to hark W 
qvity— to Draiipaxli and Sita and otbers^^in: 
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order to prove this. Every towa and hamlet in 
India is redolent with the fragrance of her 
feminine grace and nobility.* And yet India has 
withheld from her its confidence. It trusts her 
far less to-day, apparently, than it did thirty 
oenturies ago. In Indian society, * woman is a 
nonentity ; public life and politics are to her for- 
bidden ground. Mark her cruel disabilities from 
her birth to the burying ground. Her infancy is 
blasted with child -marnage ; her girlhood is 
cursed with a premature maternity ; her woman- 
hood is ever threatened with the gross inhumani- 
ties of a widowhood which India alone has been 
able to invent and enforce. Education has been 
denied to her because the nobility of her nature 
and her gracious influence have not been recogniz- 
ed. Many Indians think that in order to prove 
^ the high position of woman in India it is only 
necessary to cjuofe the many ancient Slokaa in her 
praise ; but these same gontleineii decline to raise 
a finger^to ameliomte the sad condition of their 
own wives, sisters, and daughters. I knOw of no 
blessing that India needs more than that of 
refined, cultured womanhood which has been freed 
from the stupid trammels and cruel injustice of 
the past and has free entrance iiiko social life for 
its refinement, its purification and general uplift. 
India is too grossly a man’s land, with its most 
ennobling and saving power of womanhood doom- 
ed to silence and exclusion. And it fails to 


realize that its injustice to \^onfin lies at the 
foundation of half of all its ills and disabilities. 
But thank Go^ that there arises to-(hiy a hope for 
something better in that land of ancient cmliza- 
tion. There is a da\fn of a new day for tlic 
woman of India. There is a blessed unrest 
among the men in behalf of the emancipation of 
woman. 

The above are only a few of the features that 
diflerentiate the civilizations of these two peoples, 
l^orhaps, I have emphasized too much these 
antitheses. I am, however, not insensible to 
the many evidences which exist that East 
and West are learning from each other 
and are drawing more sihd more together in 
mutual appreciation. The civilizations of these 
two lands are mingling to-day as never before. 
The two thousand American missionaries in India, 
of whom the majority are refined, cultured, con- 
secrated* women, are not without their infiuence 
a.s the harbingers of a now era of a broader life 
than that of the Still it is worth while to 

consiiler the different inheritance, which these 
two peoples possess, the diverse paths which they 
have trod, and the traits and prepossessions which 
they have too much glorified. Tho day of a com- 
mon manhood and of a universal brotherhood has 
dawned upon us, a day when men of all lands 
must learn of each other and grow more and more 
into a [)erfect, because a universal, manhood. 


IN MEMORIAM I * 

Sir Pherozesha M. Mehta, k.c.i.e. 

BY MR. K. C. MEHTA. 


Amid the sadd’riing sadness of the blood- 

[stained scene, 

Amid the madd’niiig madness of the million 

[slaughteied slain, 

Amid sights no suii has looked on, no stars of 

[lught have seen, 
Amid the anguish, agony and the hideousness 

[of pain ; 

Amid moans of shattered homes for hearts now 

[dead or dying, 

Ami^ the storm and stress of life, amid the 

[cares of state, 

* • 

Amidtheebhand Aowofh^pesnow raised high, 

[now flying, 

Amid the waves 6f life and death, the webs and 
; . '{woerfs df fate. 


Across the waste of iron seas, across tlie live 

[storm ferried, 

Dost thou Imperial England hear the wail upon 

[the wind ? 

And hearing dost thou cure to know and know- 

[ing dost thou heed. 
The sigh of sorrow rent and riven of the soul 

[ofind? 

For him the Champion of her right, 

Of Freedom and of Liberty, 

Mirde one with these, made one with night, 
With the unchained souls of the free, 

** 0 Knight of the Empire, 

0 my true Statesman Bon 1 
My delight, tiiy desire, 

,My soul, born of the Sun ! 

Fed on the fuel of bis and in bis flame 
♦ vV v^inadeone. 
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“ Proud In the pride of youth, 

Pure of spirit apd heart, 

Strong In tho strength or truth, 

l»«rt of its part, u „f 

. A. liaht of heav’n fbr thy sword, a shaft of 
® [flume for thy dart. 

” Not with deaving of shot. 

Or with crashing of gun, 

Is the fight thou hast fought, 

Ahd tho crown thou hast won. , , . 

On fields of battle arc not the deeds that 
{those of peace can earn. 

** What loss the toil, what aim, 

. E’en than thine less iofty, 

• 0 England, than thy daim : 

The freedom of the free. ... . ■ , 

Thv cause with mine to bind in Imperial 
^ ' [links of'unity. 

“ To gain the Nation’s right. 

The right to live with thee. 

One of thee ; share delight 
And sorrow ; together be 
A elbrv men have never seen, the world 
i again shall never see. 

“ Thy love, 0 my childling, 

Ever laboured for me, 

High intent enkindling 

Fr^ *the uttermost ends of the land to the 
' [depths of the sea. 

“ O patriot, stalwart and true, 

Elxed in purpose and faith, 

- Soi’l-f ul he strove to do 
Bright deeds, outliving death, * 

ThS uplift the weak with then- strength and 
“ [the strong with their breath. 

“Xbv voice through all the voicdi^ land rang dear 
0 Lion of the East ! and rang with might 
Amain, reverberate ; nor scorn nor fear 

the vibrant fire, the passionate flight. 

« Of utterance thundering o’er the wrong 
Of nride and prejudice, of race and cre^, 
Knquei-’d manhood and the conquefing strong. 
The blight of tho doei-, the cuyse of the drad. 

And hope visible where hope was none, 

ThKfugli etorms of stress, through the rmns 

Ttowigl Um rtiM» •' '*™. *‘'[,^^1.. 

tto l»U» «f »». 


Hib light and his genius, 

My shelter and shrine, 

For gifts that he gave us 
To me and to mine, 

What blessing siiall 1 render, what praise, 

« {what token, what sign ? 

“ For the light of thine eyes, 

For thy presence, thy griice, 

For the glory that dies 
In thy luminous face, 

Wlio shall relume the star of my nights, the 

[bun of my days ? 


In what manner, what ways, 

With ^ hat grief, with what toai*s, 

With what lauiels, whav praise, 

Ilis spirit recover from the shadows of death, ♦ 
[from tho depths of the years ? 

“ The love of all my land 

Land theo, (> crownless chief, * 

For thy help and thy hand, 

That brought balm and relief, 

For work that shall live through years that 
^are long though life bo but brier. 

“ With reverence nmok, adore 
These cherished memories, 

Of forty }eais and moie, 

Which cling as waves to seas, 

Sown with the seeds of labour to be reaped 
[in blessings of peace, 


‘^But thine the endless care, 
Whom most he loved and blest, 
Thine roost the dark despair, 
Fair Islet * in tho West! 
Round thy brow a frontlet 


a 

f fwVi 


of tears and 

f.Viv Kirftfiht. 


“ His word, his work, his thought, 

Thy sacred heritage — 

With blameless honour wrought, 

UnsulU^ keep tho page,. . , , 

And pass the spirit thereof from sire to 


“ Jn thy heart may his name 
A monument remain- • * 

And in thy trust his fame ^ * 

O. my child' witoottt stain ! 

Best in tho pesbeof death 

[Of Hfe thiat Wto W ; 

ot Bombay on 



“ INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION **'’ 

A REVIEW 

BY THE HON. MR. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTUI, 


HB contents of this hook* are as attiiictive 
as the title, for tlioy foliii the history of 
the Indian National Congress during the 
last thirty years, a subject of absorbing 
interest to young men coming every 3’ear into 
public life. These 3’ield their heart’s homage to 
the groat national institution, but cannot know 
its earJy struggles and hopes, the phases through 
which it has fwi.ssed, and the groat personalities 
that have moulded destinies. Without this 
knowledge they cannot render iU the highest 
serviee. Mr. Mazumdnr has himself played no 
mall part in the story he nariates. But one 
does not see his individuality* obtrude itself any- 
where. The .solf eftacornont is somewhat remark- 
able. Tlio book raiglit pass for an othcial history 
of the movement: it is ecitainly not a book of 
reminiscences. An elderly Congressman would 
scarcely be surprised at anything in the volume, 
though he must feel the same JtJnill of pleasure 
and intense interest that uccoiu]».\iiios the recital 
of an immortal epic. Kamilinr ns the incident 
was to the present reviewer, he could not help 
reading twice the passage iii which is described 
the project ma<le by Anglo-Indians of the day 
to deport Lord llipon — an eloquent reminder of 
the ease with which cham])ion6 of oider and loyal 
submission to constitutional authority find them- 
selves ranged on the other side at the slightest 
threat, real or fancied, to their self interest. It 
is good also to be reminded that the chAracter 
and aims of the Congress, as they now stand, owe 
their origin to a suggestion made by Lord 
Dufierin, one of the most capable, if not popular, 
Vioeroya^^that India has had. The reconl of the 
origin of the movement would be complete, if 
allusion had been made to the claim made from 
time to time that Mr. Hume owed his first 
inspiration to the founders of Theosophy. Mr. 
I^lazumdar takes a sober and moderate view of the 
oontrovei-sies that ha.ve in recent times ^thered 
.4»ttti4 tho Congress The young politician will 
‘And 0 sate guide in the author as ho tries to 
«uuderstaud the Buiut squabble, example. For 
good sehse inspired bj hope one could commend 

' ' ^ 

by Balm Amriks 

A^lfi»Me«Ce;priostlaa,. 


Kktsoesi 



WHO I’ljupterN on rne t on£:rcst • 
meufc and tl... Depr.fMon. I..t<....i,er8ed here 
and there „u - vikc M-ntimentR vl.ioh the younir 
would do well to treasui-e as coniing from a 
man grown gioy in the M'l vico of the Mother- 
land, Let UK give one or two examples. “ Shari. 
mticiKm of n..tiil.le men and niei.KiireK is no 
doub* onoot theil,e«,.est methods for mediocre 
intelhg«TU’e getting int^ ).)vtriineiit notice.” “The 
misiortuiio is that tline is too much logic in tiie 
comitiy.” Heie is j, shrewd hit at the self- 
complacent Indian oHicial who sometimcK indulges 
in facile abuse of (;ongrPK.>.men. “ Most of these 
arm-chair crit.o.s come from the ofticial rank who 

owenoftllogiaucetothe Congiess.’ but seem to 

have the larpst claim to. its sei vices. Outside 
the oftcial cii-cle tlftse critics .are mostly like the 
cyme l>ioge,ie.s walking in broad daylight with 
the lamp of their own uneriing intellect in the 

vain quest of a single capable man in the coun- 
try. Mr. Mazumdar’s diction is copious and 
expressive, and his style is full to repletion, leav- 
ing nothing to the intelligence of the leader His 
sentences have the volume and sonorousness 
which wore in fashion among the earlier Indian . 
students. • One puodigious example, on mge 99 * 
contains no fewer than two hundred and 
eight woi'ds, and the gi-ammarian who 

could analyse ite different clauses and 

show their inter relation must be either 
Morell or Mason leboru. How was the author 
betrayed into this amazing maxim : “ Noble 
things are better said than done ” ? He 
is a great lover of ornamentation ; when he gets 
hold of a trope which pleases his fancy, he 
chases it till they are both exhausted. The re. 
suit is occnsionslly entertaining. Here i's an exam* 
pie taken at random. ' “ Although Lord Morlev 
most gitituitonsly taunted the Indian publii at 
the tim^B with asking for the moon, a prayer 
which they in their senses could never ventura to 
make wen to any one who may be supposed to 
be nearer that orb, yet peojple are not altogether 
wanting in this eountry who only after five 
years' experiment have ocmie to rehard his 
great nlaral of 1910, as no more than mere 
moouiMiie.l* 

« 



‘“O INDIAN WOMAN AND FREEDOM. 

BY MILUE QBABAM FOLAK. 


HE* peculiar gravity of the question of 
'woman’s place in the scheme of life, and, 
more particularly, ' in the social order in 
. wliich she finds herself, which is agitating 
many countries in the world to-day, is alinoet an 
unknown quantity as yotin India. A few Indian 
women end there are keenly intei ested in 

socU problems, and are seeking to work in 
movements that are making for reform. But the 
many millions of women are not yet conscious 
of the quickening demand for fuller life, that is 
passing over the known world. 

India is, however, lAoVing in a peculiar way. 
Many of the old customs are looked upon lightly 
by the modern Indian, and traditions are broken 
without an overwhelming feeling of guilt. 

India will not be able to keep herself untouch- 
ed by a thought that is encircling the* world, 
even if she wishes to. IJJie woman of India will 
sense the thought- vibrations ^around them and 
respond to them. Many of the customs and 
traditions that have been accepted for countleas 
generations are being brought to the bar of judg- 
ment of thinking women, and are turned over to 
the rubbish heap of the undeveloped, uninspired, 
or apathetic past. The women of India, aided or 
unaided by men, woll be stirred by the desire for 
a fuller conscious life, and the customs peculiar 
to women’s life there will also come before a 
tribunal of women, to be retained, remoulded, or 
rejected. 

New birth always means a tearing asunder, 
accompanied by some degree of • violence. That 
this is so in the case of individual forms of life 
in the’ physical world, we know. History has 
proved it also in the now forms of race-life. 
Exactly what shape the violence takes, is deter- 
mined by the conditions of the case at the time 
of the birth, and also by the degree to which the 
requisite help is forthcoming to carry the birth 
to a speedy and safe end. ‘ Whether, at any time, 
the Women of India break the laws and customs 
violentlj^ in protest, or whether they passively 
resist, and so; by ignoring the Jbrammels of foolish 
or cruel custom, help to destroy it, is going to be 
determined by the spirit of the future, and by 
the attitude that men will adopt toward the pro- 
blems of ^W’omanhood. 

If India learos wisdom through the mistakes 
of other countrios, and she takes heed of the 
most^piritoid of her own sacred teachings, she 
will reali^ the inherent ri^ht of every human 


soul, woman as well os man, to express the best 
that is in it — not alone what man has considered 
the best, but that which woman hmself {Ms the 
best. ' 

The life and freedom of woman has, during the 
historic past, been determined by the male jwr- 
tion of a people. Women have not been suppos- 
ed to know what was good for them themselves, 
either individually or collectively. The inter- 
pretation of religious, and of secular laws, and 
customs, has been in tire hands of men. Women 
have not only not been encour.rged to deal with 
the problems peculiar to their own lives, but, by 
the force of custom, have been’* proven ted eveh from 
thinking with consistent intelligence upon them. 
So that, to-day, it is not to be wondered at that 
men ask if womerr can think to any good pur- 
pose, except individual characters here and there. 
But*the now note is being struck — that women can 
and must think — that they are concerned in the 
larger life, and that a nation grows or deterio- 
rates according to the stage of development of 
its women. To-da^^, a solitary individual, here 
and tliere, may voice tiro thought that in the 
hands of women lies the progress of humanity. 
The mass will only grow to the realisatiotk of this 
elementary truth slowly and painfully. But it 
will grow to it, and the forerunners of the new 
thought must seek to point the road along which 
the mass must, travel. The new order in India 
will not be established until her women come to a 
better knowledge of themselves. The virtues the 
past has given to them will not be lost, but they 
will no longer be more or less negative virtues, 
but positive and creative ones. 

It is easy to understand a community viewing 
with fear the possibility of its women seeking to 
express themselves through individualist ideas that 
seem to be opposed to the good of the whole. 
Too often self-centredness is confounded with 
self -development. It is true that *the strongly 
individualist character does seem to 
thought for those around it, but that is but a 
phase in the development of the growing human 
entity. The only cause for fear any country may 
have, in giving to woman the fullest possible fiw- > 
dom, will come through ignorahoe of her reel ahd, 
majestic nature. ^No harm can coine, and 
thing but good, from woman’s eapreMn^ her 
fullest womanhood, and from her sea^iixg f or , 
and finding the avenumi towiut^s pmfeotiett ^ i^^^ 
her physioali mental, and spiritual life* 




NAPOLEON IN EXILE 

BY i'he hev. aethuk slaxek. 


HE fallen Emperor sighted his List home on 
the 15th of October, 1815, the distant 
island of 8t. Helena, where bereft of all his 
power, he was to pass his days iftider res- 
traint. The number of books wiittew on this ])eriod 
of the great Enaporor’s life is legion, and there is a 
wonderful divoisity of opinion about the events 
of those days, some lending tbeii support to the 
charges made against the (Jovernoi foi his wrong- 
ful treatment of the* Ein})eror, others strongly 
condemning the attitude of Napoleon whuh made 
the task of the Governor in» possible. While not 
claiming ior th(' Governor freedom fiom blame, 
Hcott and Lockhait, of tiie old historians, con- 
sidered that Napoleon treated the representAitive 
of the Biitish Government in a vulgar and 
oflbnsive way; Loi’d Ilo«ebeiy takes up the case on 
behalf of Napoleon, and thiuws the chief blame 
on Sir Hudson Lowe, the (loxeinoi ; tlie latest* 
book on the subject, by Young, ratlior confiims 
the pi'evious verdicts, aixl shows Napoleon in 
> a rather uucdif^ing light. Ft is hard to decide, 
even \xitli to accumulated evidence befoie us, 
how far we can blame the Gavei^nor, or the 
Einpero!'. Ceitam it is that this period of 
Napoleon’s life was one uliich xxas very galling 
to him, and perhaps unnecessaiily so. Jiooking at 
the matter from this distance, it is easy to say in 
what ways he might liave been ticated more leni- 
ently, in what wa}s he might haxe boeiijiumoured, 
but in the early paitof the nineteenth century 
conditions woie decidedly ditfeient. A long and 
expensive war liad just been concluded; the cause 
of all the distuibance was at last in the hands^of 
the Allies ; his own countrymen had lepudiated 
him, yet there was a section who would have 
been only too glad to take up arms in his favour 
had he appeared among them ; the one thing 
, which must be prevented was bis escape. Those 
loudest in their condemnation of the treatment 
of the prisoner, lare unable to say what better 
place could have been found for his in- 
ternment, for St. Helena was sufliciently far 
from France to prevent his easily influencing the 
people tore, 

o{ the diffienltiee in connection with the 
^aj^leon is that the acootints ve 
Mvse hie tviende are m onreliaUe, 

hi HQ <)aee are the 
roooil0le rithgmiher reliable, that exoept by a 

itiediatmtt tojrtat 


the truth. Gourgaud, one of his followers, a. man 
of curious temper and unbounded jealousy, while 
not altogether to be trustSd, may be considered 
, the most reliable. Pei haps they reported what 
Napoleon wished the world to know rather than 
tlie stiict truth. Hut in the case of Gourgaud 
he seems to have written just what he saw or 
lieard, acting the pait of a Hoswell. Rosebery 
gives a series of quotations from tliis xvriter 
which appear to confirm his contention that 
Gourgaud’s account is the most reliable and 
generally to beaccopted. There are few names 
in history so unfortunate as •liOwo’s, Had he not 
been selected for the delicate and invidious post ' 
of Governor of St. Helena during Napoleon's 
residence, he might have passed through’ 
life witli the same tranquil distinction as 
otlier officers of his service and standing. ]t 
was his luckless fate, however, to accept a posi- 
tion- in xxhich it was dUHcult to be successful, but 
impossible for him.” Rosebery describes him as 
a man who was entirely devoid of tilct and 
sympathy, a narrow, ignorant, initablo man. In 
a difficult position ho was prqved incapable of 
meeting the demands made on him by one 
possessed of measuieloss ambition and pride. In 
the first place, Napoleon thought that in all de- 
cency the one entrusted with his permanent care 
ehould be an English nobleman of the highest 
rank, an attitude altogether indefensible when 
one remembers the birth and manners ol most 
of the courtiers he had chosen to be with him. 
•Lowe doubtless acted unwisel}" in his fii’St endea- 
vours to establish a friendly relationship by 
sending the Emperor an invitation to dine with 
him. Ere he had been a week on the island 
Napoleon had contrived to insult him to his face by 
language 80 extravagantly , intolerably, and vulgarly 
oflensive, as ought never under any circumstances 
whatever to liave stained the lips of one who 
made any pretension to the character of a gentle- 
man. He rejected all civilities as insults, tfnd 
encouraged ‘liis dependents to ^ use all Jiossible 
audacious means to annoy and insult him. Scott, 
in rUther pompous language, describes the type of 
man necessary for this post. “The duty of de* 
taining Napoleon's person required a man of that 
extraordinary firmness of mind, should 

never yield fexr one instant his judgment to hSs 
feelings nnd slmuld be able at once to detect and 
reply to all fabe argum^^ as be 
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used to defer bim from the ^ downright and man- 
ful discharge of his duties. But then, there 
ought to Ifa^e been combined with those rare 
qualities a calmness of teinpei' almost equally 
rare, and a generosity N)f mind, wliich, confident 
in its own honour and integrity, could look with 
serenity and compassion upon the daily and 
hourly effects of the maddening causes which 
tortured into a state of constant and unendur- 
able irritabilty the extra ordinnry being subjected 
to their inttuence/* He was an extraordinary 
being indeed. But if such were the necessary 
qualities of the man entrusted with the task, 
extraordinary indeed was the choice* of Sir 
• Hudson Lowe for jiosition. The responsi- 
■ bility of the post seems to have made liirri half 
crazy and certidnly made him an object of 
ridicule to his colleagues sent to represent France 
and Austria. Napoleon refused to receive him 
at Long wood, and foiv nearly five yearsj before his 
death they never exchanged a word. The other 
representatives of the AlUes were even worse 
treated, for only in the case of one, was Napo- 
leon ever seen, and that when he was lying iu 
his coffin. It is amusing to read the accounts 
written describing how these representatives tried 
to catch sight of the man they w’ore supposed to 
have charge of, and . whom their Oovovmueuts 
had instructed to see every day. They prowled 
about Longwood, night and day, they peeped 
through keyholes, they kept watdi.ou his garden 
with telescopes, but nev.r a sight couM they 
catch of Napoleon. Thcr they could not agree 
among themselves, and there were endless bicker 
ings and jealousies. It wms a misemblo i>xrtVv 
and their lot was not to be envied. Whetlier 
from the diversity of their instructions, nr the 
malignity of the climate, or the humours of 
their courts, the Cownnissioners could scarcely bo 
called a harmonious body. On onl}" trhree points 
were they in agreement. One was contempt for 
Sir Hudson Lowe, on which they were bitterly 
unanimous ; another the dearness of tlie living in 
St. Helena. The third was the. effect of their 
stay on their nerves.^' But enough has been 
said of the Commissioners and the lack of unity 
among them. Let us turn to the central figure, 
the Emperor himself. 

Longwood was the n^xt best house to the 
OovmmorB on the island, and this was selected as 
the abode of Napoleon. The place was far from 
ideal, and it has been described as an old cow- 
house.^ The lord of so many palaces, who had 
alepi as a conqueror in bo many palaces, not his 


own, was now confined to two small rooms of 
equal size about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten 
or eleven feet high. To this little, measure had 
shrunk all his eorujuests, glories, triumphs and 
spoils. Ench of these rooms wns lit by two 
small windows looking toward ‘ a regimental 
camp.*’ ’riius.Lorcl Kosebery sa^s. But in the 
biograpliy written by Lnckliart wo rend that 
“ Napoleon had for his own immediate personBl 
accommodation a suite of rooms, consisting of a 
saloon, an eating-room, a library, a billiard room, 
a snmll study, a bedroom, and a bathroom and 
various English gentlemen, accustomed to all the 
appliances of modern luxury, who visited the 
exile of Longwood, concur in stating that the 
accommodation around him appeared to them 
every way complete and unobjectionable.” It 
is ditlicult to reconcile the two accounts. It is 
stated that fiou) the beginning be was informed 
that any changes or improvenjents he desired 
'•would he carried out. 

Much has been written about the borne life of 
the Emperor, for all wbo w^ere about him seorrr to 
think it was a duty to give to ibe world all the 
details of bis life there. So far as the exterior 
was concerned Na))oleon ti‘i(‘d to keep u]) appear- 
ances, all bis expeditions outride JiOngwood being 
luaiked with wh:»t spleraloin- lie could po^sil^y 
furnish. H(5 drove out with six horses and a 
carriage, and an equerry iit full uniform ri<ling 
at each door. But indoors be lived a simple life, 
.spending his time in bis but reading, writing, 
t.ilking, as one almost bored to deatli. It is 
interesting to note that be insisted on a very 
severe etujuette indooi'H. llis fr iends, Bortmiid 
and Montlioloii wore frerpiontly kept standing 
for hours ; the cour't dnctr)r was forced to put on 
a court di esH whenever be appeared before the 
Emperor; small br eaches of etiquette were always 
noticed and commented on, “ At St. Helena the 
small court tlr.at remained was cbivalropfily 
sedulou.s to observe the strictest forma to their 
dethroned Em por*or. None of them at me to his 
room without being summoind. If they had 
anything of importance to communicate, they 
asked for an audience. None uninvited joined 
him in a walk ; and all in bis presence remained 
bare-headed, until he became aware thikt 4ihe 
English were ordered to remain coveted^, in: 
speaking to Iwn, when he deeix^ed his fdUqwers 
do the same. None spoke to him fivit, uolees w^ii 
conversation was in flow/' His lfoli0*wer$ 
their sympathy wi^ th^ir Emperor by 
little attentions and observanoe of thi 
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which he so much loved. It is interesting to note 
the great plensure with whicli the *Eniporor re- 
ceived new batches of books. He wns an omni- 
vorous reader, and his range was very wide. On the 
arrival of a now lot he would shut himself up 
with them in his stiuly, and for days lie would not 
do anything but peruse them. His oidinmy life 
at Longwood appears to have been as follows : — 
He rose early, and as soon ns lie was out of bed, 
either mounted on horseback, or begJin to dictate 
some part of the history of his life to Montholon 
or Gourgaud. lie breakfasted a la foarchetle.^ 
sometimes alone, sometinios uith his suite, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock : road oi dictated 
between 2 and *‘1, when he received sucli visiiois • 
as he chose to admit, lie then rode out either on 
horseback or in bis cai ri:»ge, for ;i cou}dc ol iKuns, 
attended geneially b> all his suite ; tiicn lead or 
dictated uiitil nCri.r eight, at wldeii hour dinner 
'was served. Ho ]>]’efenod jilain footl, ar .l ate 
plentiful ly. He w.as also fond of reading aloud. , 
though he does not appear to have possessed any 
special po\ver in tliis direction. His audience was 
certainly not !\i>jr;eciative, for his biographers 
state that not infrequently one or more members 
slumbered ere he laid finished, l)a)» followed day 
for six years, and the dethroned Emperor \vas the 
subject of a slow, remorseful, and desolate death. 
l?ljsebory has described the uni({ue position 
of Napoleon in those ilays. *’ Moreover with 
his re.stless energy thiown back on himself, 
he 'was devoured by his inverted activities. He 
could not exist except in a stress of work. Work, 
jicsaid, was his element; he was born and made 
for work. Ho had known, ho would say, the 
limits of his powers of walking or of wseeing, but 
had never been able to ascertain the limits of 
his power of work. His mind and his body Were 
incapable of fatigue. How was employment to be 
found at Longwood for this formidable machine ? 
Th^ powers of the brain and nerve and body 
which had grappled with the world now turned 
on him and rent him. To learn enough English 
to read in the newspapers what was going on in 
Europe which he had controlled, to dictate 
luemoirB giving hiw point of view of what inter- 
ested him at the moment, to gossip Shout his. 
ghAX*dian8, to preserve order and harmony in his 
Stiile household, these were the crumps of exist- 
which.he was left to mumble. There is no 
pArfJleHohi%positi<m.„ The world has usually 
snadethort ,york of its Caesars ^when it lias done 


wdth them. Napoleon sought death in battle* 
and by suicide, in vain. The con#t||nt efforts of 
assassination had beerf fruitless. Sp Europe 
buckled itself to the unprecedented ta^fk. of 
gagging and paralysing intelligence and a 
force which were too gigantic for the welfare 
and security of the world Tliat is the strange, 
unique, hideous problem, which makes the records 
of Ht, Helena so profoundly painful and fasci- 
nating. 

We have comparatively little knowledge of the 
la.st two years of Napleon’s life. Though he 
gradunlly declined, none of hi.s friends thought 
the end vv.is so near. Dr. Arnott was not called 
in till A[)iil Ist. Tl.i] ty-fiw:? fbii}'R before his death, 
and fov'-omc time he lid not su.spect the serious-/ 
l'c^a of n-.irdy !‘"or the last nine days he 
wa,‘. ccn.*-.r.iiif ly dclirmus, and on tlu? morning 
cd May Titlj, he spuing fi(»m lii.s bed, dragging 
Montluilon to tlu^ llooi*. He was wii]^ difliculty 
replaced iti*l;.'d, and a(. six o'clock in the evening 
passed away. The Governor and his staff were 
w'aiting below to heaY the news. An autopsy 
was ean ied out. and the next morning tlje body 
lay in state. The funeral took place four days 
later in a garden at tlie bottom of a deep ravine, 
a spot the Emperor had loved. Nineteen years 
later a French frigate carried home to France the 
remains of Napoleon to the country he had raised 
to such a height of fame. There has been much 
controversy about the cause of Nepoleon’s death. 
It was the policy of Longwood, actively supported 
by bis Irish physician, Dr. O’Meara, to state 
that Napoleon was a victim to the deadly liver 
complaint which was indigenous to the island, 
’and only his removal would make a cure possi- 
ble. But there is now little doubt but that he 
died of cancer in the stomach, a disease which 
also killed his father^ Thus drew to a close the 
life of the greatest of Frenchmen. Few men have 
reached such a height of fame and few have fallen 
so low. At this distance of time we are more 
competent to measure the greatness of his work. 
He broke dow n the privileges of caste in his qwn 
country ; h^ gave permanency and breadth to the 
revolution ; he broke down everywhere the bar- 
riers of custom and prejudice ; he has changed, 
to a large*6Xtent, the relation of the sovereigns 
to their people. To-day he is honoured above all 
her great men by the nation which forced to 
abdicate, and ho stands high in the estimation of 
the race that brought about his downfall. 



INDIA’S DUTY TO HUMANITY 

’ BY CAPTAIN J. W. PETAVEL, Ijt-B- (Bktd-) 


nine years ago now the first article 
under this headmg appeared in the “Indian ^ 
Jjfjy Review,” then merely as an appeal to 

I Indian patriots and .social reformers , 
sinee then leading Indian intellectuals and pio-"* 
mineiSt business men have rosiamdod to the 
appeal, an association has been formed, practical 
steps have been taken with the help of the groat 
Bengalee patriot and reformer the Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar, and, at the time of writing, an 
enquiry is being held by the Government of 
India into the applioabfiity of the plan suggested ; 
the appeal thus hiis'been succes.sful, and it is with 
increased confidence therefore that this second 
oqe is made. 

Now what is this duty that India owes first to 
herself and secondly to miankind as her natuial 
oontributioh to human progress. • 

We have all heard about socialism, the rising 
political doctrine of Europe and also of America, 
which is giving high hopes on the one hand but 
gloomy* forebodings on the other. Everybody 
knows that socialism stands for taking the 
economic power out of the hands of the 
capitalist classes and placing it in the hands of 
governments to be used for the* good of the 
masses. This simple definition has sufficed to win 
the masses, but if we define things more accurate* 
ly we shall soon realibe why. socialism is advancing 
with irresistible force. 

The really important thing is that individualLsin 
compels the majority of the workers to give their 
labour for the remuneration that will procure 
them the bare nedbssaries of life. rie.s.sed by 
n<^ed of food and elementary necessaries, they 
compete with each other for employment, tlms 
inevitably bringing wages down to that low level. 
Individualism, therefore, will no longer do, now 
that we have immense productive power sufficient 
to give to all w^hat is needed for comfort and 
real well-being, ihougb it might have done well 
enough in its rough way when to produce bare 
necessaries for the masses and i^ome luxuries for 
a small privileged class was as much as means of 
production were ciipable ef doing. In a word 
individualbm deprives the masses of the people of 
the benefit of industrml progress — and not only 
ibei*l>utj by keeping total demand below the total 
power to supply, it gives rise to unemployment, 
overpfOduetton, overstocked trade, addmg to tfao 
poverty of the workers great uncertainty as to 
obtaining a livelihood at all. To put it again in 


other words. Wo have the powornow to produce 
everything nece.ssary for the true well-being of all 
clas^ses only there is the “ efiective demand ” 
that will cause labour to bo organised to use. the 
improved methods that industrial progress has 
given Us ; but the system of competition fur work 
keeps the “ effective demand ” of the mubses of 
the people low, and neutralises thus the results of 
pvogj-ess ns far as they ai o concejmed. 

Thus, whilst we may oppose state socialism— 
and the m.ijority of tldnking people do 
mn‘^t unilorstand clcaily that under modern 
conditions the old coni[»etitive system has become 
abholutely wuong whiL*'t, in economic theory at 
least, socmlism is absolutely right, so that we 
must at least .advance from the one towards 
the other. 

aSo long as we base oin selves on the crude and 
slipshod definitions n‘‘ed by tb(» socialist agitators 
to explain socialism to tbe viilg.ir, wo may go on 
arguing for e\er about the pros and cons of social- 
ism, without the slightest fear of that intellectual 
exercise being brought to an end by any conclu- 
sion being arrived at. 

Socialists can advocate their system as one under 
^^bich society would be oiganised instead ¥)f 
being chaotic and all would enjoy comfort and 
well-being procured by modciate toil, aided by the 
powerfuf means of production uiodern progress hae 
given us; ^nti -socialists on the other hand can 
argue that government- managed industries are 
always inferior to good individiialistir cntorpriAse ; 
that a socialistic state w^ould be an extremely peri- 
lous ex|.Kiritnent to venture upon ; and tliat man 
is not a rael*o economic machine, but a creature 
governed by desires and strong passions qnd 
prejudice's, and nothing must be allowed to inter- 
fere with the freedom of individualism under 
which energetic ijqople using their own judgment 
and their own ability organised productioUi teep- 
ing their just rewards in the profits of successful 
enterprise. 

What is said on both sides contains truth and 
has to be taken into consideration but srgtihi|[[ 
that way is merely trifling with a matter that 
now much too grave to be trifled witby and 
curate statement of the mudern position ebows 
that, if experimenting with irould ; W \ 

dangerous, to leave tbing^ eh tbi^ ai}a 
more dangerous still ; it would, in falt^ 
ing inevitable disaster. The only 
st^ ive must take to advance from a 
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that has become absolutely wrong in^its economics 
towards one that is right under modern conditions. 

There may bo oiany answers to that question 
but one at least is perfectly clear : We must apply 
the socialistic system of economics whore individual- • 
ism fails, without distui bing it whoio itns woi king 
irfhd people HI 0 asking for nothing else. Jt is in 
that matter that India is practically nblo to give a 
lead and is already ahoad of othei countries, 
being the only one in whirh so much intovest has 
been manifested that the (lover ntnent has been 
induced to take action. 

To give a working definition of individualism 
on the one hand and the socialistic system on the 
other, the former is a state of society under 
which people eijuip themselves as best tlu‘y can for 
their work and obtain as their rew.ud whatever# 
wages they can bargain for or whatever pi ice they 
can get for , their goods. Socitihsm is as} stem 
under which the community eipups e\ory one w^Uh 
the best moans of doing liis work so as to make 
his labour produce as much as jiossible, tha^ti is to 
say, under which the community organises good 
and up-to-date industries for all to ^^ork in and 
gives to each worker, instead of an lU'bitrarily fix- 
ed wage, his proportionate sliaid of the total 
wealth produced, accoiding to what he hascontri- 
b^uted towards it by his labour. It is notliing 
but a vulg.ir error that socialism is a system of 
“ dividing up,” or e(|UHlihing earnings and giving 
the less deserving as much as is given te the best 
workers. 

Another thing wo must be clear about is the 
' small but very important difference between soci- 
alism end co-operation. Co-oporation aims at 
establishing communities of this kind which shall 
be also industriixl republics, governed by the 
workers themselves. If co-operation had succeed- 
ed in carrying out its original and true object it 
would have solved ihe social question, and we 
sheuld never have needed to think of socialism or 
rtny other system. Unfortunately, however, co- 
operative common wealths have always failed in prac- 
tice because human nature is not altruistic enough 
to utiake a co-operative commonwealth possible. 
-Sooialifliii arose therfoi|^ voluntary^ 

has, tailed, compulsion must bo used and the 
bau|it organise the\whole nation to work on 
CQ»opara%re plan/ l^he correct definition 
£1 tbats somaUstic orgSnisatkin isdO- 

Of being cQr 
is to say, iilatead of be- 
.industrial ropuHtic, it has a strong Qwemr 
jsjuPi STo^an organisation of IkM coula be 


established by an association of iiidividu«n)s fiiianc 
ing it just as they might finance any other indus- 
try. They then would govern it. Such An organisa- 
tion would be a miniature application of the'idea 
of sorinlism, and iiot what is generally understood 
by co-operation ; “neo-co-operation" is a word that 
# can be Uoed to distinguish it from both. This 
limited application of socialism seems to be the 
way in which we ran solve oui social pioblems. 

why do we look to India for a lend in tl 
matter? Ijot us recapitulate the reasons. In t.^e 
fiist plat© the idea of an organisation producing 
thing’-, not for eoinuierce but for the use of its 
w^orkeis, is familiar to the Indian mind ; it is the 
system of the old Indian* viHhge community ; but 
it is utteily unfamiliar to the Western niiiut. 
Htringeas it may seem, socialism is only half under- 
stood in the West where it is makingsuch enormous 
progiess. Instances can bo given in any number 
to show tpat people cornmordy imagine that it is a 
system to nationalise trade, only that the state in- 
s' e id of private iniliv iduals would get theprofit. With 
such notions as those it Is impo'-sihlo for people 
to understand what we ha\e defined as 'a noo co- 
operative orgaiiisat.ion, a miniature application of 
socialism, with its economics different in every 
way from those of the commercial concern. 
Socialists aqid anti- socialists are at each other’s 
throats in the West and it is not under such 
cenditions as that a problem of some degree of 
intricacy has. much chance of being understood. 
Socialists ai-e violently opposed to any suggestion 
for a partial ' application of socialism, because 
they want to see it applied wholly to supersede 
individualism. Anti-socialists on the other band 
are violently opposed to anything sooialislj^ ; so 
that which really is sensible and possible is reject- 
ed by both fanatical parties. 

But India has practically no socialistic party, so 
considers a suggestion liice that of neo-co-operation 
simply on its merits, caring nothing about what 
particularism it falls under, 

How there are two great social problems, }>oth 
very urgent in India at the present time, that 
.viewed separately seem to present almost insu- 
perable difficulties, but dealt with together on 
socialistic, or more properly “ neo-co-operative ” 
lines, could quite clearly be solved in entirely 
satisfactory manner; these two are the problems 
of employment «for the middle^dessee and of 
poptdar education. * 

More people roceive education now then there 
is work tor in profeseiov^® or toven in oleik- 
sh^* The whole tend6ne;f >ot the tiikues is 
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towards giving increased facilities for education, 
so that in this respect the situation will go only 
from bad t6 worse. 

But progress has ev<^lved new industrial and 
agricultural methods which yield abundant results 
for well-organised labour and require not the 
manual dexterity of tlio craftsman who has been 
brought up to hiscafb from boyliood, bn t intelligent 
application of mechanical processe.s. if middle- 
class men were given work in industries of that 
kind producing the principle necessaries of life 
for their own use and consumption —on the “ neo- 
co-opei'ative principle — they ould be able to 
live very comfortably j fq.r more so than by taking 
clerkships on thirty or forty rupees a month. 

But the dithculty that remains in the way of 
this solution of the problem is that young men at 
least have ambitions as well as bodily needs and 
like most of us are governed by prejudices as well 
as by reason. Many would be unwillhig to do 
manucil w'ork and would not be satisfied by the 
prospect of merely producing the necesvsuries of 
life for t)iemselves in a co-oporative organisation. 

But there is also the problem of general and 
industrial education to be solved, and if we take 
the two together the difficulties of both disappear. 
Space does not allow us to go into many details 
here, the reader must be referred foi^moro parti- 
culars to the publications of the Association that 
has been formed to make known these possibilities 


that industria.! progre.S8 has opond up.^ Briefly 
how'ever, branches of this neo -co-operative indus- 
trial organisation would be established, first in the 
more populous centres and extended gradually into 
♦ rural districts. In them boys would be taken 
for general' education and for industrial and agri- 
cultural training, so that the organ isnt ion wouT^ 
become an educational organisation, ollering the 
very best solution to the wliole [>roblem of popular 
education. Thus to those employed in it, it 
would oflbr a career as honourable and as useful 
ns they could possibly havei Young men vj'ho 
would object to becoming opcratois of mnehines, 
or still more to working at agriculture, would do 
so readily if it was to qualify to instruct lads in the 
work, in an educational organisation. All this can 
^be done, these problems on which the welfare and 
progress of India depends can be solved by apply- 
ing with the help of modern methods, suited to 
modern conditions, the ecomomic system of the old 
Ihdian village. There are many other problems 
that would be solv^Ofl in th(? way but this beginn- 
ing is quite enough for us to think about, for the 
present’ and true nationalists will hardly need to 
have pointed out to them how this organisation 
would train thfcir fellow-country men in adminis- 
trative work on a large scale and so oduoit© India 
for national Government. 

* Indian Educntional ColonieH AsHO' iatioD, 2 Tamarind 
Lane, Fort, Bombay, and CoBBiinbazar, Bengal, 


PROTECTION FOR INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

. BY PKOF. B. MUKHUliJEE, M.A, r.K.E.S. 


he Titanic conflict which is at present 
shaking Euroji© affords a fine oppor- 
tunity to the people of India to make 
up for their past neglect of aits and 
industries. It has been suggested in various 
diffeVent (piarters that this is the last time for 
India — for her people and her Government— to 
create and develop those industries in which we 
were wont so long to look to Germany and 
Austria. The war having "caused a ’practical 
cessation of all imports from the enemy states, it 
may be regarded as a sort of special aid to those 
infant ind^tries which may be started in India 
at pi'eseul to fill the gap caused by such cessation 
of impoiHw. Unless India quickly takes the field 
she find that she has no room, and what she 
neglected at a golden opportunity - which * may 


perhaps never recur for another 100 years — hae 
been seized by oilier countries more alert and 
therefore more deserving than herself. It is a 
pity however to note that so far nothing tangible 
has been done except jierhaps a few resolutions 
^ in the Local and Imperial Oouncils. Resolutions 
in the Council never created industries and they 
never will, it has been claimed that no industry 
fm,n be started unless th# pioneers are assured ^ 
that they would get soipe sort of protectioiut 
from the Government of India at the end of ttib ,, 
war. What is the use, it has been argued/of > 
Indians starting ii^w industiies now w&en, ^ 

safely be said, the/ are sure to be Icill^ by 
man and Austrian competition— backi^ by 
powi^rful Kartels, Trusts and Syndic»tw«— 
war ends and normal trade is resum^ ? SuWdy 
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the war cannot last for ever an4 it must end 
sooner or later What then is tlie prospect of the 
new Indian industries that may be started at the 
end of the war ? Hence, it is argued, the Gov- 
ernment of India ouglit really to promise in 
advance a tarilf at the end of tlie war. * Thi.s the 
Government is unable t.o do. We • shall consider 
the argoment-s that may be advanced in support 
of the plea for infant industries -protection — and 
then we shall also consider the argument's that 
may be urged against it. It is necessary, in 
public interest, thirt these questions should be 
properly discussed and ventilated. “ Lest we for- 
get”, it is necessary to din these matters into the 
ears of the public and the Government, and it is 
hoped that the people of Imlia will not miss the 
golden opportunity. 

It is claimed that in a new country infant 
industries meet with many disrfdvnntages which 
are peculiar to itself. Thus they have to- train 
their workmen, perfect their machinery, organise 
their .system of transport, credit and marketing. 
These diHioulties do not be.sot the paths of 
rival industries in the foreign countries. They 
.are already in possession of vast . markets, they 
utilise to the full the economies of large .scale 
production, they can discriminate between mar- 
kets and by charging low piioes in their competi- 
tive markets kill the infant industries. The lo.ss 
they suffer here, they can make good in other 
markets. They got tl>e advantage ot a perfect 
system of divi.sion of labour, which* the infant 
industries do not find. The infant industries 
' have also to tight against scarcity of capital and 
want of skilled labourers in a backward country. 
It thus resolves itself into an unequal competition 
and it is claimed that the State ought to inter- 
vene to make ^heir opportunities equal. The 
state by so doing would be showing no favour to 
the home industry. It would only be acting on 
piinciplea of strict justice, viz., that of providing 
Mual opportunities for all. Protection is thus 
claimed on the same ground as a patent law or a 
copyright— “ a kind of apprentic^hip during’ 
wh^ the apprentice simply spoils things and can- 
not earn a wage.’’* In^i new or backward country, 
thaind*>B*^ education of untrained labourers iS 
mh mvestment that pays only in the long run, 
is hardly necessary . to point • out that this 
argument'owes its origin to Mill# We need not 

.safer to tlie eslebrated passagt^in his bookt which 

^ — 

» Bmiiet : Retarn to Proteotion, p» 69. 

, Piimolplao. Bk^ Y. Ch. X, • 


IwK perhaps been more frequently* quoted in aW 
parts of the world than any other extract from 
any other text -book. 

The validity of this nrg^ument for protection is 
now acknowledged by almost all economists. We 
shall cite here some important instances. 
Sid g wick agreed— 

That protection in certain caHea and within certain 
liinita would probably be advantageous to the protect- 
ing country, and even, perhaps to the world— if only it 
could be strictly confined to these cases and kept within 
these limits.* 

Marshall thus writes : 

Protection to immature indastries is a very great 
national good, and that, Uioygh that good may be 
bought at too gi eat a cost, it would have been foolish^ 
for nations with immature industries to adopt England's 
system pure and simplo. . . A nation should be ready to 
sacrifice something of the present income in order \o 
develop iudustrios which are immature, and perhaps 
exposed to the competition of others whioh are 
strong." t • 

Professor Marshall wrote on another occasion : 

1 am not prepared to ^say tliat a protective duty or 
imports can never be justified when a nascent industry 
needs help and no other help is possible. | , 

On another occasion, when Professor Marshall 
was specially considering the (juestion of protec- 
tion for India, he wrote thus : 

[ have no objection on principle to the “ protec- 
tion” of nascent Indian industries. But a Customa 
tariff is an expensive method to this end, § 

Prof. A. C. Pigou, after discussing List*s 
argument, remarks that : 

The formal validity of this argument is now acknow- 
ledged by all economists. Protection may involve an 
immediate detriment to the Kational Dividend, but it 
does not follow that it involves a detriment on the 
„ whole. II ^ 

Prof. Pigou also writes in another connection : 

Wh^n infant industries are suiUble for protection, 
there IS no advantage in general in postponing the 
protection and further, this argument is no doubt 
valid in form. Whether it w applicable to any partioular 
country depends on local details. 1 have no special 
knowledge of India, but should think it quite probable 
that the argument is applicable in many points tq that 
country 

Further — 

A protective system, if it oould be worked honeetly 

* Sidgwiclc : Prinoiples, Bk. Ill, Ch. V. 
t Marehall ; White paper, C, 321 , p 44. 

J>Prof. MarahaU in a letter to me* The italie 
» hie. 

6 Prof. Marshall in one of his letters to me. Vide 
aleo Marshall, Prinoiple 5th Ed., p. 465. 

II Bigot! i l^oteotive preferential Ihiiport datiei. 

^ Pigoa in a lelite to the writte* 
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as well as wisely, am ight on the ^hole benefit countries 
in a certain stage of industrial development.'*^ 

The*argulnent is further atrangtheiiod in India, 
because of her special position as a country which 
has still to familial ibe’ herself with tiie u.so of 
maohinory. As may be inferred from IVlmsliallt 
such a circumstance adds to the cliini for 
protection in a country. 

The country which started first in the field in 
building industries h id ipno facto a gi*oat na- 
tural protection of as many per cent, as it liked 
itself, be Ciiiise there was no foreign coinpotition, 
no check to prices so that the country couki dictate 
its own price which would also be the woild puce. 
Jt is evident that behind* such a formidable tat iff 
wall — for ill olfcct it is a tarifi* -all industries could 
and did rise. Now this was exactly what hap- 
pened in England When she began, there was 
no other comi>etitor throughout the world. Eng^ 
land W. 1 S thu.^ mon^ lucky than clever, and s\ben 
she began, she began with an asset of 80 jier cent, 
luck which added to 20 pcr*cent. ability ensured 
her success. Later on, however, when foieign com- 
petition evolved, she was already strong, so that 
she could then meet it, without any special good 
fortune or luck, entirely on her own ability. It 
thus becomes dillicult for English economists to 
realise the (Uflicultics of .starting industries in 
other countries. They have also forgotten that 
their indusbrie.'. grew up under a more or less 
protective system. 

This atguincnt for protection is really a strong 
one. As Mill wrote : 

The Hupei-iority of oue country over another in a 
branch of production often ariHos only from liaviug 
begun it sooner. Thifl is even more true now than when 
Mill wrote it, because of the wonderful and remarkable * 
progress of science and invention, quick apd cheap 
transit, and mobility of labour and capital.l 

The difficulties of a pioneer are many. They 
cannot bo realised ea.sily — least of all by English- 
men. As Marshall in one of his speeches re- 
marked : 

Thb genius of England for freedom had attracted to 
her shore* the picli^ of the Hkillod artisans of. the world ; 
fihe had received tne best lessons from the best instruct- 
ors, and seldom paid them any fee, beyond a safe har- 
bour from political and religious persecution. And modern 
Baglishmen could not realise, as Americans and even 
.Oermant eould hC years ago, the difficulties of a manu- 
faoturor taking part in starting a now industry, when 
he oame England to beg or steal a knowledge of the 

* Marshall in a letter to Mr. F. M. Sutton, Nov. 19, 
1903. 

t Principles, 5th £d., p. 405. 

I Smart : Reluih to protsotion, 


trade and to induce skillful artisans to come back with 
him. fie seldom got the very best ; for they W'ero sure 
of a comfortable life at home, and were perhaps not 
without some ambition of rising to ’’bo masters tbem- 
Kclves. He had to pay their travelling expenses and to 
promise tnem very high wages, and when all was done, 
they often ^eft him to become the owner of the 160 
acres allotted to every free settler, or the bitterest pill 
of all, they sold their skill to a neighbouring employer 
who had been looking on at the experiment, and, as 
soon hi it showed signs of prosperity, stepped in, 
improved on the first experiments, and reaped a full 
harvest on a soil that had been made ready by others. 

Again, the pioneer manufacturer had to bring over 
specialised machinery, and specialised skill to take care 
of it. If any part went wrong, or was superseded, tho 
change cost him ten tiincK as much as his English com- 
petitor. He had to be scli-sufficing : he could get no 
help from tho multitude of subsidiary industries which 
111 England would have lent him aid at every turn. He 
had a hundred pitfulls on every side ; if he failed, his 
failure was full of Ionhohs to tiiosc who came alter ; if 
he succeeded, the profits to himself would be trivial, as 
oompaied with thos'e to his country* When ho told lihe 
tale of his struggles, every word went homo to his 
hbarors ; and when the English economists, instead of 
setting Uiomselves to discover the best method by which 
his country might help him in the exporiment, said he 
was dying in the face ot Nature, and called him a selfish 
schemer tor wanting any help at all, they put them- 
selves out of court. * 

In the fuse of India, tlie difficulties me even 
greater. The genera UHitemcy, the low^ level of 
intelligence, the generally non-corumercial and 
passive instinct, the gre.it distance from England, 
the absence of local suhsiiHury industnes, and 
above all, the fierce conijietition not only from 
countries aW'oiul but also from within from the 
European industries, the want of u sustaining 
power in every eflbrt among the peojile — nil evi- 
dences of a backward stage in industiial civilisa- 
tion —act powerfully as deteirents. 

Instances are not rare of frifant industries 
being successful in establishing ihexnselves with 
tho aid of a tarilf. Take, for instance, the cotton 
industry of America. It had great ad vantages— 
local supply of raw material, coal, local market, 
etc. But the industry could never have been 
established nmong an agricultural population, un- 
skilled in machinery, without a tariff. American 
industries— at least most of them — are what they 
are to-day, largely becausa of the initial protec- 
tion against English manuTactui^S. 

The protectionist uiges that he is not bUft4- 
He admits that protection entails a loss but 
temporary lo.‘!is ;h justified on the ground that 
ultimately it wiU be a lasting good to the 
country. ^ 

* prof. Marshall : ** Borne AtpeoU of Cotaptlitlpii* 
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Japanese Religions/ 

{Letters of a Jajmme Scholar to an h^nfflUh frimtl,) 
By Mu, V. B. MK'm. 

My Dear Wilson, ♦ 

I have alroarly iuentioiic(i in oiu* of iny pin- 
vioiw letters to you, that Euiopo, t!u* oontinonf 
pwr eJ^cellence of nmUniuIism, i'^ pl(s<se(l to 
condemn ns at tinio^- lus ‘ inatoiijiUhts ’ * 

Now, aro we, or have we ov'or been, ‘ materialihis ’ 
in the true .sense fyi* tim wuinI ^ If we Irnl no 
faith in any religion, wliy did we ljuild so nmny 
big inonafitories and nia^^nilicont temple'^ in o\u* 
country ? Is it at nil dillicult for nn>one to see 
the influence of Helii^ion in our .statues of the 
Buddha at Nn in or K'lninkuin Are not the 
religwus nr(‘hitoctur(‘ m<l .s( ulpturt* of a i.ice 
among tho highoht f‘X|)i ossiun.s gf its ^oirning 
for the Infinite -wliieh nil lelii^dons eifstr inji^ ? 

Some Muroj)!' oos v^oiider how a religion like’ 
Buddhism (‘i>ulo have evei appealed to our 
warrioi-elass ^ Ifc is tru(‘, Out for sonio tiino 
• after the Tndinn riligion had peiuda .itod into 
Japan, iUo Soriurai eould not n])preeiiite it, 
hocaase it foil)nd<» tie* dest.riietiijfi of all life, 
whethei* liurnan or les<' than iuiman. But Time 
brouglit them gradiull} und<*r its gentle in- 
fluimco, Wliat le'dly chnngfsl tlicin almost 
ontiioly was tin* Zen Sect of Buddhi-.in, whieh 
boenmo pioniincnt in tie* twedfth century Japan. 
It ditl away with all meic forms and |•eIonlomes, 
which a .soldier cannot like, mucli l(\s.s luidersfand. 
•Its gre.'it object was to discijdine the mind and 
soul of its follovroi-s We then learnt liow to 
distinguish properly between courage ;^nd fero- 
city — a distinction, not yet woll-mRieivstood by 
people in most other countrie.s. We also learnt 
during that period how to control oui-solves on 
all occAsions. We, »1apanese, do not give a facial 
or verbal expre-ssion to grief before others. The 
hafiitunl smile which we all wear, and which 
puzzles foreigners so much, is nothing but a 
national symbol of our extraordinary powers of 
hiding our real ^eliugs. 

It appears very strange to your people that we 
ehould believe in three religions at a time! I* 
idlink^ it exhibits our capAoity for understanding 
hi!^ the united teachings of different religions 
'nompWto the development of an iiylividual’s mind 
mndedul/ The eldest of our religions, viz., Shin- 
IB tit Ind^enouM* growth, lit teaches us, 
e^et tbli^gs, reverence for ottr country and 
r the Ohineee religious infiimo^ 


poiit}tr4xted into our countiy. Jesus Christ 
diM not s.iy anything about the life^of an indivi- 
du.il in civilized society, and for that le.'v^on, your 
Bihle has no advice to gi\e to man a‘^ a jiolitiral 
boiiig. The Chinese sago Confucius, on the con- 
trary, looked upon man a.s an essentially organic 
part of tile .s.ociety and govenniient of liis country, 
and so he advises the individual to fulfil his 
duties-- not ,is father and Imsband only, but as 
citizen as well. Lastly came Huddliism to teach 
us the loftiest of spijltual ideals. Those* tlirco 
religions arc absorbed by ns in such a manner 
that no Japanese can say that be is a Shintoist or 
n (jonfucianist, or a Biiddhi.'^t only — for, lie is the 
pi’oduct of all of them niLed together. 

A religion like Buddhism tr ily illuminates the . 
mind and heart of man ; foj’, its great founder 
never believed in converting otliers to his ow’n 
religion against their will. lie distinctly told his 
disciples tliat no man should he cctnvei'ted to 
the Kaith uhich he was proachirig, either by force 
or by arguments. lie was convinced that those 
who were able to ***60 its Inner liglit would 
embrace* it at onc.o, otherwise, oven wild horses 
would not force them to believe in it sincerely. 
Tie never curnud anyoiui who diffei eil from hinn 
So, the pi'oper absorjition of his teaching by 
us explains why wo never slicd blood for the sake 
of religion, even during those periods of our 
liistory, when we were more religion-drunk than 
the best of your Kniglits during the Middle Ages, 

Now, by way of contiast, look at Europe. The 
niurdei's of thoasands of pagans at the time 
when Christianity was first accepted by the 
.Cicsary, the massacre of the Alhigenses, the 
Crusades, and the doings of the ‘Holy Iiupii^itidn* 
are enough to show how Christianity wns under- 
stood and practised by you in (jld days. And in 
modern times — are rot all Western nations 
ready to invade n non- Christian country, if some 
ignorant and insolent Chiistian missionaries are 
killed there for running down the religion and 
social institutions of the people whom they were 
trying to convert to their own form of faith ? * Is 
that loving thy neighbour as thysdf ? How would 
you like being advised, insulted, or impertinently 
treated by members of other races in your own 
country? Would you like being told by a 
Japanese colony in England, that .your religion 
and social ideals would be if you 

imitated us ? 1 doubt if you. would coVe to hear 
a Stoslem Muezzin calling the ‘Faithful* to 
prayer in a loud voice in tlm l^eart of London on 
a Sunday morning ? Moat of you Snglishinen are 
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so narrow-minded that you despise even Ronisin 
Oatholies, altflongh they nie as innch Ohristiiins 
as you Protestants are ! 

Oh reading this, 30U might perhaps remind us 
that we persecuted thq Christians a few centuries 
ago in Japan. I^ot that story he clearly under- 
stood before we are eoridemned. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
three great Oriental countiies were invaded hy 
Christian inissionaiies. Tijoy weie India, China, 
and Japan, AVe all welcomed them warmly, for, 
we Orientals ]\ave nevei* thought of turning a 
deaf oar to any new s[)iMtual or moral truths, 
from whatever sourer? tiuiy miglit couie. And 
how did those Mi^js^ioi^juies behave there ^ The 
'.story of Missionary enterprize in India is so 
little known to me tliat J refrain fiom saxing 
anything about it. Hut J know that in Cliiiia 
and Japan, the hiditer they wore licated, the 
moie iojpudejjt tho}^ hecame. Their aimsassumeil 
a political cliaracter openly in a short tiaie. 
They split uj> onr society into dill’ereut and 
mutually antagonistic sectihns. Tlie convert:* in 
some cases became willing to betray their native 
land under the tuition of these missiouai ies, 
whose heads wore full of tho idea of temporal 
dominion. Kar»gsi, the great Manchu, realized 
what would hn})pon in the Celestial Em]iiie, if 
tho ‘foreign devils’ were’ allowed to mishehave 
an}" longer there. lake a true general th.xt he 
was — he ordered all tlio injps of mis(;hief to leave 
Chinti, at once. Our Jyoysau, 'although a 
friend of monks, and thereiforo a friend of reli- 
gion, on learning that the Shimbara llebelHoii 
was due to the inJhieucc of Rmnan Catholic 
priests, forced all the Eurrmeans (except a small 
colony of the Dutch) to clo *r out of the countj y. 
Japan was then closed to the woild till the 
second half of tllo iiinetoenth cordury. Fiom 
these facts, you will see that political I'easons, 
and not religious bigotry, obliged us to drive out 
the Westerners then. 

We, Japanese understand, as you mono-religion- 
ists, on the whole cannot, that no one religion 
contains all the moral and spiHtu: ! truths 
which humanity needs for its full development. 
The fact of our being poly-roligionists also ('imbles 
us to see quite clearly that ditlerent ' religions 
have attained the zenith of tlieir influence and 
splendour at different ]»eriods of human history. 
Hindui8n\,, was the first to flourish among the 
great and still living Religions of the World. It 
was succeeded by Buddhism. Then came Islam 
to conquer the world with its arms, and its firm 
belief in one Qod, Ohristianity, half monotheis- 


tic, aiul half polytheistic, though born earlier 
than Mohmedani.sni, has come to tho top since 
the last two centuries only, .it is difficult to 
pj edict, which religion will become the dominant 
religion of the world thiee bundled years horico ? 
it is not ,})rohable tluit either Judaism, or Zoroas- 
triardsm, will ever exercise much influence on the 
world in future, (lonfuciunism, peculiarly suited 
to tlio MougoliMn temporameut, is not likely to 
spread in other parts of the world at any time. 
]U‘sides, properly speaking, it lias novor been a 
‘missionary leligion.’ Cliri^ti.anity eaiinot con- 
tinue to ))G tilt* dominant leligion of tho world, 
for the immediate Future iias never been a 
.faithful copy of tho l^osont. d’ho Whecd of Life 
goes Oh levolving co.iselessl v, 4 ^o Unit what is at 
tlu? top to d. v goes to th(j ht>ttt‘m to- morrow’. 
No now religion is likely to he staitod now^, wjiich 
will 1)0 a(;eept< I l>y any considerahle portion of 
huinariity. And so i.^ J^nddhisin, which is the 
uniting bond of the Mongolian r.ices, going to he 
the dopiinant religion of the world again ? 

Vimrs Sincerely, 

J. OK A KURA 

The Poems of Tukarama. 

BY MK. K. V. UAMASWaMI, BA. 


J^ew are aware that in tlie loth, IfltJi and 17 th 
IL centuries a gio.it religious lefoimation — 
^ partly ill res])onse to a wider movement 

i tlint w;ih spreinling over the whole of Nor- 

tlmrii India- .spiead througliout tho length and 
breadth of Mnhara.slitra and wrought gieat 
changes in the faith and social life of the people 
and prepared the way for the building up of the 
great Mnrntha Empire. The movement was begun 
by a hold and inticpicl spiiit, Dnxandev, who 
fearlessly proclaimed at J*andharpur that true 
faith is greater than jite or ceremony and that 
Service and Devotion to Ood knew no di.stinc- 
tions of caste or birth. Th(3 movement spread 
and gathered force and a great race of saints and 
preachers arose who sowed broadcast the 
jirinciples of the new faith. The most remark- 
able of these s.iints was a mystic poet end ascetic, 
Tukaiuma,^ a contemporary of Sivaji. Though 
a trader by birth, Im soon turned away from* all 
worldly pursuifJk and spent his time in preaching 

The Poem® of Tukarama 3 Vols. Traaslated byJi ' 
Nelson Fraaer, M. A. and K. B. Marathi, BA., t.tB. 
PuMinhed by the Christian Literary Society f»r 
Madras and London. 
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and singing or in lonely continnpljitiioii of G(.d. 
He coinposed innunieiable songs and poems 
which are still suing and read tlivougliout the 
Deccan. They have hitherto heeu unknown he 
yotid the limits ol the Marathi spoakijig world. 
Messrs. Nelson h'rasor and Marathi lia\tj done a. 
great sei’vdce to the Indian [luhlic in translating 
them into Englisli. 

Tukaram has left lissome touching and j)athetic 
songs in which he describes tlu; stoiy of his life. 

“ By caste 1 was a Sudia. 1 became a trader. 
When my father and- mother had hnisluNl their 
course, 1 was grievously haias.secl by tJie uoild. 

A famine used iij) my money and took away my 
good name: one wife of mine ihed crying * 
tor food. 1 saw that 1 ^\as^ losing my 

business Tlio tiunpli: t)f (lod we bad 

was in ruiiis. I losolvisd to do what occurred to 
mo. I began by preacliing and ;^ii)ging on tlie 
eleventh day. J served otliers wlien the chance 
was given me, wear> lug out rny own bo<ly 1" 
bade my own mind testify to the true ami llie 
fal.se, 1 paid tkj liCMal to tlm voice of the (‘lowd. 

1 iionoured th(i instiuction my teacher gave in a 
dream, L beli(^■t•d firmly in God's name. After 
this the inipulst} of jioeti y came lipon me. J 
embrac-ed in my s))iiit, the fcajt of V'lttoba.’’ 

His life, hoA\ ever, wa.siiot all ]>eaceful. His exposi- 
tions ill religion vliew down the lisitred of the 
high-born on liiin. The nr.duuins were incensed 
at his talk of God and tlie N'edas. One, Ttainesh- 
wara Bhatta, took bold of Ids booh of j)oems 
and tlirew it in tlie waiters of Ibo Indraynni, 
Tnkaiam w;is greatl\ grie\ed. Ho “ sat down 
like a oielitoi.” Tliey weni at 1 a. st restored by 
God. He eoutimuHl ids life of preaching and 
singing, addressing Ids w’ords of con.solation and 
faith to the labourer and the artisan and the 
common people. Once Sivaji hiins<^lf, lover of 
saints and holy men as ho wa.s, .sent for Tukaram. 
Buh Tukaram VK>ldly refused to vi.^^it him. His 
own humble lifci of prayer and poverty and 
devout ecstasy sufliced him. What need had he 
of royal favour ? What would it profit me to 
enter your presence i The fatigue of my journey 
would be wasted. If I must need beg my food, 
tbei^ are many whom I may ask for alms ; in • 
tbelaueeare rags to furnish me with shelter. 
Th^ rock is an excellent bed to sleep on. I have 
iheeky above me for a canopy” T • , . . And he 
added an>pistlein which he gi\l9s advice to Sivaji 
on the duties pf kings. ** Da not put forth efforts 
which will bring guilt on you. . . O King, help the 
eahiBe of the defenceless."^ And in tbe^ next scfcg. 


with an exqui.sitn turn of thougjit, ho asks : 

From whose moutli .sh.'ill I hear the words 
‘Conic, the Lord of J^andhaii calls • you'?”. 
Tiikiiram’s devout days at last drew to an (Jiid 
and lie passed away in tim iftiddleof the (Huiiory. 

Tukara ill's potuns are desijrvedly }»opular. 
Their poetic powei' and earnfcstness are extra- 
ordinary anil ouglit to a])])eal to every lioart. 
These poems are full of a deep piety, an exquisite 
and tender love foi* man and beast alike, and of 
a burning and ec.static devotion to God. All 
beings sliare bis love from the little hungry bird 
to his own cruel worldly wife. It is howexcr in 
Ids conception of God, ir. liis vision of the Abso- 
lute, that he l iscs to tJie level ot- the great prophet- 
saints of medieval J ndia — K abir,jN'anak, Chaitanya. 
God is Absolute, flnii ei sal, One without a second, 
lie is the fount of Energy, the A. 11 Pervading 
Spirit, the source of late and Love and the unique 
end of all iiij.in's desires. He ought to-be adored 
in all humility and love. Tukaram was thus 
.Mived from tlie s'nipo ietellectualisui of the 
A^edaiitin by his empha.‘'ising tlie merciful and 
protective, asp^d.s of the Divine. He preaulies no 
pa.’^sionlohs mergence of the soul in the Infinite but 
a devout and whole-ho.ai ted service and adoration 
of God as the true salvation. 

“ 'Fho servants of Vishnu desire not to escape 
from e:\ister.ce : they con.sider not )jow the world 
stands with them. Whether they feel pain or 
pleasure, they jieJinquish both to Narta^yann, yet 
still they;ai (* sepaiate Iiom Him, they sing Tlis 
praises on auspicious .'-easons. Their strength of 
body and mind they employ to serve others ; 
they are moMiiful like God himself, they distin- 
guish not their own ).,eople and strangers, Tuka 
says, their souls are God himself.” 

These visions of .Ids — of a Loving and 
Merciful God who can bo reached by faith 
and devotion alone — all gathered round 
that gracious God of his land — Yittoba, 
the “ Lord of Pandlmrpur,” upon whom 
he pours out all his wealth of poetry and song. 

“ The Yogis gaze on Thy reflected splendour : 
but wo see Thee Th} self. He stands before us 
band on hip. His body shines with splendour. 
He porvad/JB all the world ; yet Ho stands far 
from it ; Within the heart of things He dwellp, 
unaltered by them all, He hath no shape nor 
form nor name : we must worship Him in spirit. 
He hath no end nor limit ; He knows neither 
caste nor family^, head nor hands nor feet. Faith 
enlightens the ignorant hearts through their own 
desire, .saith Tuketram.’’ ^ 
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The Popul^ir Conception of Modern 

^ Warfare. 

By Prof. 0. J. Varhey, B.A. (Hons.). 

► 

AIo)/su 8^ College^ Mangalore, 


AHE capture of a town, the sinking of a vessel 
^ and the dostructioii of a few huildings along 
>11/ with the loss of a few souls, arc looked upon 
I by some people as somothing great, .HOiiie- 
thing decisive in th(' <’oiiiise of a war of such 
dimensions as the present European war. 
The dropping of honibs along fclie east- 
ern coast of Eiiglfind by Oerman aoioplanes, the 
occupation of the ISortliernmost provinces of 
bVance by^ the Gorman army, and the evacua- 
tion of the Warsaw region by the Ilussians— are - 
all, ill their estimation, calculated to be signs of 
the defeat? of the Allies, nay to bo ominous for 
the continuance of the prestige and jiower of the 
British Nation and of th^British Empire, 

This mode of viewing the course of the war is 
the OKPbeoTue of vaiious causes. In general tlio 
vision of the illiterate people is determinod by 
the diffident nature of tlieir minds and by the 
complete absence of any acquaintance with the 
conditions of modern warfare, 'they judge of 
the European war from their owui narrow stand- 
point. The village or the town and its adjacent 
territories are all that constitute their idea of the 
woi:Id. The loss of their own village or city is 
indeed a great calamity for their place and pros- 
perity. From this narrow point of view the cap- 
tm*e of any town or the occtipation of a small 
tomtory is indeed very important to them. 
They fail to perceive the real perspective 
of an event in the course of a huge Avai’ or a war 
in the cour.se of the liistoiy of a country or a 
nation. But in the case of educated Indians the 
narrowness of their vision is to bo accounted for 
by the way in which liistoiy lias been viewed. 
Perhaps it may be due to the absence of any clear 
perception of the science of historical evolution of 
nations. Perhaps it may be due to * the study of 
the history of a nation or the acquisition of his- 
torical knowledge in terms of dates and events 
and reigns, instead of great “Vnovemente in the 
history of nations. They fail to perceive the 
law{ 5 *of causation connecting the cause, course, 
and conaequencob of an event in history, as causes 
and effects. Hence they do not get a true j:>er- 
spective yiew of events in the history of a nation 
or in the f^urse'" of a great war. Oonscqpently a 


small event is untruly and illogically magnified 
in their vision of the war. 

To illustrate this popular iiloa of modern war- 
Inre just exjilained, I will draw the attention of 
the reader to the evacuation of Warsaw by the 
UusMaus. The advantages and disadvantages for 
the Germans jind llusslaus, resulting from the 
evacuation of the Warsaw icgioii, can be more or 
loss correctly iiifei red from tlio folluMing passage 
wherein General Fiiedrich von Berohardi in his 
ivork entitled //(/o) (jcnnany Makes W(ti% discuss- 
es the adv^iiiitages and disudvantag'os of the occu- 
piitiou or the evacunl ion of t\. ten itory during the 
campaigns of sucli gig.uitic war.^ i’ - 

(iaimiig sp ice IK, jiH a rule, an udvantage in war. 
The further push the enemy buck, and the more liind 
we occupy, the more wadeprivu iiim of the meaxiH lor 
coiidiicting tk*' war, which we then cun hkc to our own 
beiieiit On tho oth^r hand, gaining ground may load 
UK to occupy dUfrictH favoming (qairntiooN and tho 
efTiotof army, thus htTorcUng advantagCM, 

, Finally, tho oonqoobt of hostile t o »atr) has the two fold 
nioial etlVot of u ereffong the self-n Jian.-f*, and the feel- 
ing of sopenoriti tjf our own tr(K'p«, arul of shaking tho 
enomya oonlidouo'' and \ir>torv. 

Accoriiuiglv a loss of gi'.-und denotoM gonerally moral 
and material diHuU vantages. Yet there may be caaoK 
where thiB dibucltantage is cuiitiiUi balanced or even 
outweighed by 'the military edvantagoH derived from an 
abandonment of Hpaoes. Wo can retire with the object 
of occupying ground lavourablc for lighting, or to force 
the enemy otherwise into an unfavourable situation. 
When tho Parthianu withdrciv Iioloic Cia.siiUH ao as to 
lure him into a ha^ity parsuit and to deatrov him then 
all tho raoro readily, the advantugeb they gained thereby 
lar outvveighed the diHadvanfagoH nf the Io.sh of apace. 
It vvaa the fiamo with UuKaia in ISI2. The moral and 
material Iosk suffered by the rhiMbianH in roti eating waa 
inlinitcsuonl compared with tho heavy injury oaufled tu 
the French by their long and fatal advance. Owing to 
tho hize of the Uuahiaii Kmpiro and the then poverty of 
the Ihiniy-populated country, tho loss oi space hardly 
aiguiiied any thing to tue defender, while theji^ain of 
ground, a« a niattf‘r ot fact, turned out a deciaive dis- 
advantage to the eacray (p, lil3), 

Tliis view of Bernhardi being a German point 
of view, will onohle us to estimate approxiii3?f.teIy 
the advantages which tho Geromn.s might gain by 
the occupation of the Warsaw jegiou. i believe 
that tho passage of Berhhardi will enable us at 
least to realise the fact that the occupation of 
a territory or of a town does not always n^ean 
loi5B oi; failure to the opponent. 

Another point to be noticed in conneotioh 
tho present war is the want of complete 
tho tvat ncwi| published in • newspaper columzis. 
The probable caiii^e of this hostile attitpde <m the 
part of a good number of readers, is the. Ieoh 
penetration into the laipy^^of the eyoletioiat of e 
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To make this* idoji clear, 1 illustrate it with 
reference to the beginning ot the jn^epent warand 
the heroic defence of Ih'igiimi. When the war 
telegrams bad bden daily bi inging us gloruuis ac- 
counts of the bold and vigorous defence of the Hel- 
gians against the flood of the Gei man army, 
very few placed au}'^ confidence iii the genuineness 
ojf the war news, and man} helieVed that tJie nows 
had nnderg('iiH a pioct'ss of modidiilion at the 
hands of the eensois. Hut one who has cleaDy 
grasjKHl the histoiieid “ ol the Helgian 

notion at tliH ti]je, would not im\e eonsidoied 
that the win news* was an e^aggeuded iiaiiathe 
of the gloiious ncliie\( uienls of the sinnir Hel- 
gians. Tlie histoiy ol mankind has witnessed 
some siniilai' oeeasions out of which J ii(»to hero 
onlv two, s\ hicli closel} reseuihle tlie cii(‘umst.inees 
of tlie Helgi-nis at the hegiiniiiig of tliowai. The 
IDttlo of '1 lu‘i iaoj»>lae in (JieotiMn histoiy in 
whieh the (h(‘eks undiu- the S[«nf.\n- vigoxously 
del( ndod Giccm* agiuist th^ llotal of th(‘ wiigldy 
army ol \ei , the Gieat King ot Heisi', nud 
the Haiti' of Ihlii.icte in Riunan lJisto»\,in 
whieh the IHd /cUaiis i ui lon^)} U'ls-led.the at 
tack ot ttie \ctTi 111 Uonian soldiers undei Julius 
Oa*ui, the Gicat (VjiKjiuioi offhiul aie in‘'tanees 
of whit timy call the “ aiiticip.dions” of histoiy 
ortho 1 c^jK'titioiis ’ ol histor} In IHO H CJ. 
at the p. ss of Tlicu mop}lae, aliout 10,000 Gieeks 
under the* mililai) Spaihiiis, olfeic'd a heroic and 
JoHperato lesh^tanec to tins advance of the vast 
host of 300,000 uiidei Xerxes, and theii valiant 
defence ol Thai mop} lac made a deep impression 
upon Giecce and iucre.Ksc‘d the fame of the 
• Spartans foi bravery. In 58 H.G. in the Battle 
of Bibiacte, the Helvetians who were migrating 
from their liome in modern Sv\it/:eiland to Gaul, 
modern Franco, furiously and desjierately chaiged 
the veterans of Rome, and w^on the admiration of 
the whole Roman woi ld for their bravery. Now, 
what wrts the inothe force which actuated the 
Qreektt at Thermopylnc and the Helvetians at 
Bibracte, to put forth such vigour and bravery ? 
The Greeks knew very well that the advance of 
Xerxes md his mighty army, carr}ing fire and 
sword into Greece, meant for them the destruc- 
tion of their lands, the extermination of their 
race and the extinction of their liberty, Hentfe 
' at pass of Thoritoopylae the Greeks fought 
^aronaly for their very existence ; it was a life 
and death struggle for th^m. The Helvetmns, 
' iwldte lairing their hem iwd burned and des- 
; ^ their propertia^s and towns and village 

In 6l?dur tpo dissuade from returning to their 
UK^ttal ltunie» and oomoq^uently^ il th^y wed® de-^ 


feated in the Battle of Bibiloto, they fully real- 
ised th(‘ir dangerous predicament — they had no 
land or home to return to With the full consci- 
ousness of this extieme danger, they foilght at 
Bibracte a life and deatlj stiuggle foi their exist- 
ence. Just like" the Gieeks at Tlieimop}lae 
ag.iinst the Peisiar s in 180 H G, and just like the 
lleKcti.iUs at Hibiacto ag.iinst the Romans in 
58 H C., the Helgians in 1914 A.I). wiie fighting 
against the ( humans, as they fully lealised, for 
theii \ei} osistcT'ce as aii inde}M‘iidcnt nation of 
Europe; it was .1 life and death .'•tiuggle for the 
Hc‘l;iriii nation for their self presei\ation against 
the -ittacks of their German enemies. 

Hence the heioism of tl^e “ puny" Belgians — that 
licioem winch has surpiisc^cl (he whole wuild and 
which has been admiicd by tli<‘ cj\iiised woild. If 
om‘ had cJcMil} pelcci^cd (he law \#liich governs 
suoh '‘iluaticuis in the historical e\olution of 
nation^ ^ if onc' had but realised the significance of 
tlie law (tliat the conscious- ncx^s of figliting for very 
cMslcme hiiiig. forth \aloin imd heic-ihiri c\en in 
sm dl icilioij-), ctne A^>uld not haie hesitated to 
pu* 1 nth ill the w.a tel(‘giam^, and ^Yl uld not 
have sloopc d to suspect the cciiscjis. 

Under these condition^ of inodoni waifare, 
with the points explained abo\e, the illiteiate as 
well as some of the educatt*d p*ut of the people, 
will iind the^neeessity to concct their conception 
ol modem w'nif.iio and to put moio faith in the 
genuineness of the daily war new'a sujiplied by 
the dailies we leceive. Those w’ho have compie- 
hended the real character of modern warfare as 
opposed to the ancient system of fighting, those 
who liave found siiflicient justification in placing 
almost implicit faith in the supply of war news, 
have the duty of enlightening their less fortunate 
brethien of the uneducated and the educated 
sections of our population, on the correct notions 
of modern waifaie and on the real attitude to be 
shown to the news we receive from the theatres 
of tln» present European war. Thus they shall 
be only contributing their mite to the noble 
cause of removing the anxiety and difejiclHng the 
apprehensions that might bo entertained by our 
brethren,’ regarding the ultimate victory of the 
powerful Allies and the final emergence of the 
Bi-itish •Nation with increased prestige and power, 
for the ultimate good of our Mother Country — 
the gradual consummation of the goal of her 
destiny. . 

\ 
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In/dian Music. 

BY. MU. KANNOOLMAL, M.A. 

MONO the Diiusical systems of the world, Jii- 
% dian music occupies a pluce all its own. For 
JfjY beauty, charm and melody of tune, for nice- 
* ty and subtlety of technique — for 

variety and richness of oxprossion, Indian mmsic can 
hardly be surpassed. To a Hindu it is a talisman 
to exercise the spirit of the Karma — ^an open 
sesame to fling open the treasures of bliss divine 
— a safe and enduring bridge to cros.s from this 
world of suflering and ^nisery to the lealinfi of 
bUss celestial — life everlasting and peace never 
ending. Wafted away on the currents of nursical 
Bounds, his s(Wl sours to the sphere of harmonies 
divine and merges into the ecstasies of bliss that 
comes alone ^from the direct communion with 
that Almighty Spirit which is tho7ie vltra of 
all existence — the ultimate rock- bed of all these 
varied phenomena — the uneihaustible fount of 
eternal knowledge and eternal bliss. A Hindu 
approaches the Goddess of Music us a jiious, 
earne.st, and devoted votary cai’iug little for liis 
worldly success and not as an interc.stod 
professional artist who seeks her secrets to better 
his material prospects. Stir Das, ^Tulsi Das, 
Hari Das are the gieat exeniplnrs before him. 
They were the luou who, thiough the instru- 
mentality of music, saw the • vision \livino and 
reached the final goal of human evolution. Indian 
music has emanated from the souls of divine 
beings and perfect and holy sages. They have 
vouchsafed it to the humanity of this world-cycle 
as a gift— by virtue of which the frail suflering 
mankind may hold communion with God and 
secure emancipation from the relentless ever- 
revolving wheel of hirth and death. 

There are seven primarily notes briefly called 
S. li. G. M. P. I). N., which are the warp and 
woof of the charming and variegated web of In- 
dian music. At first there are six major tunes 
called Rngas arising from the combination of 
these seven notes in a particular manner. Then 
each of these llagas produces five sub-tunes 
called Ragius, which are all dominated with the 
central notes of their Ilagns. Ry a further combi- 
nation of the Ragas and Raganis aie produced 
numberless minor tuue.s —each individual in its 
expression but dominated by the notes of the 
Raganis from which they have sprung. Itf will 
thus be seen that while the principal Ragas and 
Eagauis are only thirty-six, the number of their 


ollspring is Iqgion. The peculiarity about these 
Ragas and Raganis is this, that they can bo sung 
only in tiieir prescribed seasoiirund time. For 
encli there is a particular season and a particular 
hour of the day or the night when it would be 
sung. • 

Indian musicians are vny paiticul..r in observ- 
ing this rule regarding the tinm of singing. No 
musician will be iinliiced to sing a tune in the 
morning, for which the allotted time i.s the even- 
ing, The infiingoment of this l ule is regarded 
h} tliein as an outrage puic and .simple upon tho 
holy person of their Gcahlcss of Music. In the 
liglit of a scientific examination, this lule would 
ajipear uioio than a mere superstition, iiioie than 
a silly i>rejudice born of time and traditicu. It is 
ba.M‘d u]>on the knowledge of sound Aibiations 
which f equine suitable environments for their 
haitnonious expr^jssion in the outside world. 
The ellects of the varying degrees of light and 
daVkness ui>t)n certain combinations of sound 
vibrations arc dillVMent. For difreieiit conibin.a- 
tions of sound vibrations ther<? must be dill'erent 
hours of tho night or d.ny which aie most siiit.nble 
for their outward cApression. The subject is 
most interesting* and awaits research at the hands 
of our model n scientists. 

There are few things in art or philosophy 
which Oriental imagination has not personified. 
Accordingly, each Raga and Ragani has been 
personified with a wealth of detail and a didicacy 
of expression*. I shall quote tho •ptu sonal des- 
cription of a Ragani or two by w^ay of ex.ample, 

Bhairavi-' one of tlie sub-tnne.s of Bheron Kaga 
— is loprosffnted to be a young w'oman with fair 
complexion and large eyes wdio is clad in a white 
Sari and a red-(*.oloured corset, with a garland of 
Chnmpak floweis round her neck. She is con- 
ceived as sitting on a crystal scat w'orehipping 
Mahadeva and singing with the measures of time 
well kept. Similar are tl»e desciijitions of other 
Ragas and Raganis. They are very beautiful and 
charming in fancy. To an ordinary man it would 
appear that these descriptions have no meaning ex- 
cept that they are clever wehs of fancy woven by the 
poet. To one who has any acquaintance with tho 
Indian science of poetics called Sahitya, they 
reveal a world of significance. Ititi throii^h them 
that the predominatirtg sentiment of a Ragapf* 
Ragani is determined, and it is through <them that 
a clue to the subjeclb mo.st appropriate for ringing 
in a Raga or Ragani is found out For instance, 
Bhairavi, by reason of its personal desoription, ils 
found to be dominated by the sentiment of dpvo* 
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tion and piety. The subject* matte\; of the pieces 
sung in Bhniravi ought to relate to the (‘xpression 
of these sentiuieuiis and no other. If you sing a 
war-song or a lovt3-song in Rliairavi, your uiusic 
will be out of j)lac(i and will lose its charm. 

Owing to the dogonoration of Indian* music in 
tnodorn times and its monopoly by low caste and 
illiterate people, much of its pri-tiiie glory and 
grandeur is gone and the consideration regarding 
the appro] >riiiteness of the subject-matter of songs 
has also disappeared to a great extent, but in 
ancient India when music, was at its height 
and consecrated only to holy purposes, all tluise 
rules were strictly observed. Each of tJie fi*alurcs 
touched upon in this article recjuirts a fuller and* 
cle.iror expLuiatiou Imt a. magazine artic-h^ is the 
last place wherein that can i)e given. If tlie 
reader is interested in thti subject bo may turn to 
standard works on Indian muNit; in Sanskiit and 
Hindi alike. 

General Von Hlndenburg. 

N the letter that Bismarck wrote to bis wife 
fiom the })atMelields during the Franco- 
(^lermiin War of 1870, there luns through- 
out a note of unceasing comfdaint against 
the amazing incoui[)Otence of Pj ussian General - 
. ship. He has alw.iys a good word for “ good old 
Von Moltke ^tnd Vun Roon, hut.tlie rest of 
the lot is a i>iick of blunderers and every critical 
• situation is relieved by the bravery of the ranks 
and never by the genius of the loaders. If this 
was true in 1870, it is no less true to-day. - A 
London journalist points out with consideiable 
insight that “ Von Moltke who was apparently 
never more than the sliadow of a great name, 
has fallen : Von Kluck has not rehabilitated 
himself since, in swerving from his path to Paris, 
heWde his fatal xnarcli across the English front ; 
Von Hanson has been under a cloud since the 
same now distant occiusion ; the Crown Prince has 
become a jest ; the Crown Prince of Bavaria has 
only distinguished himself by a very foolish and 
unsoldierly attack on England ; and the Kaiser’s* 
intervention has been attended with unvarying 
Lilure/* Indeed, the Supreme Lord would seem 
to have been the supreme blunderer. But in all 
, this bankruptcy of leadership; one name in Ger- 
many still holds the sway and that name is “ old 
Hindenburg as he is affectionately known in 
tbd Fatherland. * 


There is an interesting accoun.t ef General Von 
llindeuburg iu a recent issue of the American 
journnl. Callu^.rH WeMy. Tbo full naifle and title 
of this veteran, who is sixty-eight }ears of hge, 
are Paul Von Bonckondoi f, and Von Hindenburg, 
General Oberst, ('ommaiuier-in-Cbief of the Ger- 
man forces in East Prussia, His popularity in 
Germany is tremendous lie is, in fact, the 
“ ideal of the people.” Mr. Draper, the writer of 
the ac(!Ount, gives a vivid description of the 
Geneial : — 

“ All aged man of massive frame, dressed in 
tbo uniform of an army ofHcer. His face was 
warty, his features rugged. He was square of 
jowl and wove a sw^epiflg inoustache, soniewdiat 
less aggressive in curve than the Kaiser’s but 
ecpially charactei istic. On a gouty foot he 
hobbled into a (;afc. Like General Sir John 
Fiencb, Von Ilindendbiiig was known to his 
brother- oijicers as a man wlio read military books 
and poured over maps continually, and the persist- 
ence with which lu- iry^istc'd upon the strategical 
advantage of the M.asuuji»n Lakes (which lie 
betwei-n Russia and Prussia) earned him, the 
title of Tlie Old Man of the Lakes,” and caused 
inovevent young ollicsers to tap their foreheads 
when he was mentioned and make references to 
winter on the brain,’’ 

In 1914, Von Hindenburg retired, according to 
ofticial account, on grounds of ill health. But the 
real cause of Ids retirement, however, was his 
criticism of the Kaiser. Von Hindenburg was 
in charge of one force of men at the Mana uvres 
wdiile the Kaiser w^as in personal command of ano- 
^ ther. The Kaiser at the head of a large body of 
cavalry mode a thrilling dash across the open 
plain. When it w^as over, he rode up to Geneml 
Von Hindenburg and asked him wdiat he thought 
of the charge. Quick as a shot came the incisive 
reply : “ It was very pretty for Your Majesty, 

but if this had been a real war we would have 
gone in behind your men and those who were 
not slaughtered eventually W'ould have been 
driven into the Baltic Sea had they run so far.” 
This frank- insolence annoyed the Kaiser so much 
that Von Bindenburg had to retire, and he was 
not I'ecalled to a command until other generals 
had prove'd their incompetence against the Russian 
avalanche. And so came in this garrulous old 
boy.” 

In fact, Y on Hindenburg in spite of bis age is 
still a '^)oy bubbling with the enthusiasm of war. 
The joy of battle is in his soul, and he seldom 
folloV(s the routine eff military codes, which is the 
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greatest perpleatity of the orthodox school of 
militarists. It is evidently one defect of the 
Qerman mivtd that it must tiack the royal road 
and ' bo beaten into cUmpline. There is little 
scope fot orginality andMiKlepoudencc which ore 
brushed esi^le the whims of untutored souls 
Von^ ^indenburg with the genius of an original 
man'^mveuts his methods and adjusts his move 
ments to the circumstance. lie would not follow 
the rules of vvar in military tactics but bring the 
text books subordinate to iiis needs, lie has the 
Napoleonic cpiality of daring and invention. 

This .supreme chaiacteristic decided the fate of 
the eastern eanipaigti. It was a long and 
•arduous struggle agaimst the oniuipresont steam- 
roller of Russia. The Russian army came 
surging on like infuriated waves in ever-incre ising 
numbers and dashed tlie crown of victory from 
the German .arms. Hindenburg was dcsjienite. 
Hia men wore shattered. They were beating at the 
top of a** precipicAwhich stood unshaken, un- 
shakable. Then came the supreme moment. 
“ It .is probable” writes Mr. A. O. Gardiner, 
that iif military history llindenburg’s campaign 
in Poland will rank as a very considerable experi- 
ment in strategy. The first faint against tim 
Vistula, followed by the apparent forced with- 
drawal to Silesia, and from thence the smlden 
descent upon central Poland was an heroic 
conception. It changed the theatre of war. and 
destroyed the menace to Cracow, and with it tlie 
threatened occujiation of iVie gi'ciit province of 
Silesia. . . • Di scope and execution it is 

the biggest thing the enemy has done in the 
field.” But all this failed in the end and then 
came Von Hindenburg's famous drag into tlie 
Masurian ltikrt.s which resulted iii tlie destruction 
of three Russian army corps and the d(;ath of 
General Samsonov. Iii fact Von Hindenhurg\H 
special study was this part of East PrUf-sia and 
the world knows how valiantly he fought with 
the Reichataag and the Kaiser for preserving the 
Masurian lakes. We . have only to recall the 
battle of Tannenberg anil the havoc it wrought 
. oh the gallant enemy. Never had so many 
prisoners been taken in an open battle. Rut even 
this is nothing before his achievements in succes- 
sive engagements. In the str called winter s 
battle^' not less than 104,000 Russians were 
made^prisoners. Hindenburg is quoted as saying 
that at least 80,000 Russians were killed or 
drowned m the ^Masurian lakes and mai&hes. 
Indeed any other army but the sbul>b(/rn and 
steady-nerved Russian would have succumbed to 
this tremendous qjpslaught. • 
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A writer in the Atlantic Monthly shows how 
much military ‘‘genius is in his very blood. lie 
comes of a family of soldiers sud lie grow up in a 
di.^Linc.tly military atinosphero. His father had 
thirty years of service as an oflicer when he 
retired ; his mother was the daughter of an army 
surgeon. Tho little boy h.ad a military bent from 
the very start. Tho h'ield Marshal has recently 
narrated, says this wjiter, that ho still remembers 
how whuii iie was four years old, lui aged gar- 
dener on the family estate, who had been a 
drummer boy under Frederick the Great and had 
tiiken pari in Napoleon’s disastrous retreat fivmi 
Rii.ssia, used to delight him with his tales of war. 
Von llindonburg was thus early absorbed in war. 
War is at once his profession and his hobby. 

“ When we had free evenings at the Hin<lenburg 
Houso” — so writes a woman fricMidof the family — 
“he- would often sit pondering over mapssprea*! out 
before him on a table, making movements of 
tvoop^, directing ai mies, lighting im.aginary bat- 
tles .. . . ile oftfin slid it wa.*- the dream of 

his life to lea<l i\n army corps j>gaiiu-t an enemy.” 

No w’ond(T tluit the (^erman^ have erected in 
front of th(‘ Reichstag a, colus>al .statue of General 
Von ilindcnbn;g who gave the Geinian ai my in 
the East a new h a. so of life. 

ALL AB^ r THE WAR. 
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. aOOD liYE ! 

XhjH Hcene, representing theiarewell ol' a French pcttwnnt HolJier 
hiH wife, has been enacted, it is safe to way, with variationw, wonie 
rnillioiiw of times during the lawb few woekw in the varjouw cuunbrio-t of 
liiirope that are now engaged in the gieatest of wars. 




•NAWAB MOHSIN-UL-MULK. 

{A hrief sketch of his life and c^ireer,) ^ 

IJY MUZAFFEK HUSAIN KHAN, B.A. 


INTIIODUCTOIIY. 

T may be truly said that J;he noblest achieve- 
ment of British rule in tudia consists in 
the introduction of an oi’^^anised sys- 
tem of moderfl education. But the wise 
and generous policy of thti Govorninent in 
this respect would not iiave bociii of much 
avail, if its eftbrts had not been supplemented 
by those of private citizens who acted as 
pioneers of modern education amongst their o\yn , 
countrymen, ft is due to tlie joint effoi’ts of the 
two that wo find a spirit of awakerring pervading 
all idsisses of people and inducing them to 
puT’Sue eagerly all the idvilized arts of life. 

Ill the case of Mnsalinans* pju’ticiilarly, the 
efforts of private individuals have })layed very 
prominent pa-rt in making them realise. the im- 
portance (d’ modern education and all that it 
brings in its train, in fact, the credit* of the 
present la^gonevation of Musalmans in ]ndia is 
mainly dmi to the cllbi'ts of tln^t great sage of 
Aligarh, Sii* Syed Ahmad. Among otiJmi‘ rea,son.s, 
one chief caus<* of his success lay in the fact that 
owing to his sincerity of ])urpose ho was .able to 
gather together aronnd liirri a band of devoted 
workers who vvei’c all nuni of t'xceptional ahilitios. 
The greatest name in that nolde band is perhaps 
that of Nawab Mohsin-ul- Miilk, a Tm’ef j sketch 
of whose inspiring life and career is here 
attempted. 

KARLY UFE, 

Syed Mohdi Ali, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulfc wag 
bom at Etawah on the 9th December 18d7. His 
father, Mir Zamin Ali, belonged to the famous 
Syed family of Etawah, while on his motlierV side 
was connected with the Ahhaside family of 
Shaikhapur (Ifarrukhabad). In common with so 
many other distinguished men of the world, he 
was born of poor parents, whose sole asset was 
tbeit* noble lineage which they prized above ali 
things. He could not, therefore, enjoy any of 
the advan&iges which wealth and riches offer; bul 
possessed In an abundant measure the advant- 
ages dei^y^d from good breeding and good society. 
In spite of the adverse civcnmstaiices under which 
hiis fairly laboured, due care \vas given to Mehdi 
eaAy education, db was taught Persian 
hotise and when 


gave proof of singular intelligence and taste for 
learning, ho was sent to Phapnnd, a }>laco near 
Etawah, to receive his education from Moulana 
Inayat Husain, a scholar of lopute. He fully 
availed himself of the teaching of his learned 
master and made considerable progress in his 
studios, with the result tlnit every one formed a 
high opinion of his intellectual attainments. 

ENTERS CiOVERXMENr SERVICE. 

His stay here was, fio\^evorf a short one, be- 
cause his private ciri^umstances forced him to give 
up his studies and to seek some ineang of 
livelihood. He was abla to get a post under the 
East India Company in the clerical lino only with 
.a pay of 41 s. 10 per month. This was a death- 
blow' to all tlie high hopes that were entertained 
about him, for suclt a poor reward was not ey- 
pected for talents and learning like his. Little 
did they know that the same poor clerk was 
destined one day to become the leader of seventy 
rijSllions of people and to leave behind him a record 
of brilliant achievements which wmuld move to 
admiration generations yet unborn. 

Mohdi Ali, however, was not discouraged; 
he , performed his duties witli great pains 
and care. Tie was in consequence made an 
Ahalmad in the memorable year of 1857. It 
must be mentioned here that he and his family 
remained perfectly loyal to the British Govern- 
ment (luring the troublous times of the mutiny. 
There were strong temptations for hfm to act 
otherwise, for Etawah had passed feU* some time 
into the hands of the mutineers. But he success- 
fully resisted these temptations ffnd his devotion 
to his masters remained unshaken. ^ 

After the mutiny was over, he was made a 
Puishkar and subsequently a Sherishtadar. In 
1861 he was appoiwtod * TahsiMar of Etawah in 
which position he gave much of his time to the 
improvement of the place. His untiring energy 
had a considerable shaie in the erection of the 
beautiful Government buildings end other public 
Works which are found in the towq^ During this 
period he also compiled “ the two wr^'H-known 
Vernacular works on Orimuial and Avenue 
Laws.” His wolrk so much pleased Hr. Huxne, 
the !]^atber of the Indian National Oongro^, who 
w^ then Oollc^feoy of Etawah^, that is reported 
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to have said that Mehdi Ali had enough adminis- 
trative capacity to be entrusted ^vith the charge 
of a district. 

Two years later he ippeared in the competi- 
tive examination for Deputy Collectorship along 
with many European candulat.es, and was 
able to secure the first j>ositiori. In 18(i7, he was 
appointed a permanent Dejuity Collector and 
posted to Mirzapiir. In addition to this he also 
acted as Superintendent of Dudhi and Ihii Raieili 
estates. It is needless to say tliat he j)erformed 
these duties wuth his nsmd ability and care and 
established a name foi- himself in the service to 
which he belonged. One testimony only need bo 
quoted here. AHien later he got employment in 
Hyderabad State, Sif- William Muir, a Lieut. - 
Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, wrote to him “ When I heard of your 
tiAnsfer to Hyderabad, I felt sure from my 
experience of your intelligence and .ability in 
your office a\; Mirzapur that you would disting- 
uish yourself in your new sphere.” Ilow lie 
justitied these hopes will be presently seen. 

. SERVICE Ix\" HYDEHABAl) STATE. 

His fame travelled from the North to the dist- 
ant South and attracted the notice of one of the 
greatest statesmen tliat India has ever i)rodu(ied 
— we mean Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, Deccan. Sir Sular had a peculiar 
insight into the character of* men and his discern- 
ing judgment seldom failed to foym a coi*rect 
estimate of any man 'with whom he came across. 
Py moans of this remarkable gift he was able to 
gather together around him in the State the ablest 
men of Northern India, men like Mehdi Ali, 
Mushtaque Husain and the Bilgrami brothers. 
Among these men of line talents the greatest 
perhaps was Mehdi Ali. He reached Hyderabad 
in the year 1874. 

Here he had before him a vast field for the 
exercise of his abilities which had hitlierto been 
allowed only a limited scope to rnfliiifest them- 
selves. He >vas first appointed Inspectoi -General 
of Revenue and after some time Commissioner of 
Settlement and Survey Department. Jn both 
these capacities he <*Mrned the well merited 
admiration of his siqieiiors who were deeply 
impressed by the able in whicL he con- 

ducted the business committed to his charge. 
Hq did work of lasting gcxMl to the state by en- 
suring the fixity of teiun? to t^e cultivators and 
by assessing fair rates on all lands. Writing to 
the Nawab, in 1886, the llon’ble Sir ‘Stuart 
Bayley, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said : “ Of 


your administration work in introducing the 
survey and settlement and in putting the revenue 
systems of the country on an exact and stable 
business 1 i;an only say that yon therein rendered 
services to H. Il.’s Government, second only 
to the mirnster himself, and 1 regard the tact that^ 
under the present trying ciren instances tin daily 
work of administration both here and in tlio in- 
terior goes on without any serious strain, is to a 
great extent duo to your judf^ment, steadfastness 
and capacity.” It was he wdio introduced Urdu 
in place of Persian ns the court language in the 
capital and the mon'n.ssil. The Legislative Acts 
of the State beai- testimony to the amount of work 
he did as a Legislator. Duiing this period, he 
induced the late Mr. Justice Mahomiid to come 
to llydeiahad and give the final touches to the 
propo.sed legislation. Mr. Maliomnd acccqited the 
oiler and dr.»fjed nwiny an irnportanl Act of tha 
State and IiOgi.*tlaf uro. Two yeais later Sir 
Salar •Jung made him his own Be\<‘niie Secre- 
tary in^wliich position he proved to b(? of gieat 
help to him and gained his full confidence. 

In 1881, ho ro.so to be the Pinancial and Poli- 
tical Secietaiy on a iiumthly salary of lis 2,800. 
As a mark recognition of the remarkable 
sej*vices wliieli 'Im rendered w])il(‘ in this office, 
he was awanled tlm title of Mimir Nawaz Jung 
Mohsin ud -Dowlah Mohsin uLMulk. ILuiceforth 
his own name went into background, and he was 
known to the world by his last title, viz., Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk. 

He was subsequently cnti iistod with the deli- 
cate tfosk of appearing bcfo»e a Special Committee 
ill Jiondon in Sirdar Diler Jung’s case, and he 
acted with such admirable piudence and dis- 
cretion and so fully justified the confidence 
placed in him that ho gained tlie goodwill and 
pleasure of JI. li. the Nizam. Wliile on this 
dutj’^ he got an opportunity to see all the great 
Englishmen of the time upon whom ho made a 
very favourable imjnession. Mr. Gladstone was 
so charnied with the taJeiits of this Indian 
Musalman tliat lie continued his correspondences 
with him as long as lie lived. 

The following extract fjom a letter of Salat 
Jung IJ., which we are enabled to insert through 
the courtesy of a relative dS the late Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, will show the extent of the 
influence and confidence which lie enjoyed with ■ 
that great ministejj Sir Salar Jung, and his son. 
His words translated into English run as follows ; 

“ The value of the services which you rendered 
to my late father during the period when ho wss 
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minisier, sumI of the assistance wliUili he received 
from you, was known only to him. He regarded 
you as his true* friend and sincere ell-wisher. 
Ho had so much confidence in you that he men- 
tionod your name in liis will. There can bo no 
greater mark of confidence. Wliatevbr you did 
during my time and the lionest and truthful 
assistance which you rendered mo was sucJi as I 
could not have ex})ected even fVom i\ very near 
relation of mine, i am and will for e\er leinain 
tiiunkful to you and will never forget your 
services.*^ 

After his return from England ho continued in 
his oftice till the year 1H9;{ when ho liad to leave 
Hyderabad under ciicai instances whicli so laigely 
govern the destinies of the people in l^ative 
hitates. He fedl a victim to the factious designs 
of some interested persotis^ and the consequence 
was that the St!itt3 lo.^t one .of its most able 
officers. But the loss of Tlydoiahad was tl^p gain 
of the entire Muslim community. He got *a 
pension of Us 800 a, month ajul settled at'Aligarh 
wffiich was to be the scmio of his future labours. 
He now devoted all his time and energies ' to the 
c.iuso of Muslim progress in iiidia. 

Ills cuNNKcnoN WITH sin SY1?T) aii^iad. 

It must not, liowovei*, be supposed tint it was 
only after his retirement from service that he gave 
his attention to the wcjlfaro of Indian Musalmans. 
On the contrary, tdieir welfaic and advancement 
were ever present in his mind long before he finally 
settled at Aligarh, and he was giving, all jmssihlc 
hcl}) to Sir Syed in all the schemes which lie 
undertook fur the uplift of his backward 
community. To tijAce his connec.tion with the 
mission of Sir Syed, one has to go back to. the 
year 1863. It wais in this year that Sir Syed 
Ahmad publislied bis commentary on the Bible 
which raised a storm of indignant criticism 
amongst the orthodox Circles of the Musalmans. 
Mehdi Ali also wrote a letter to Sir Syed in which 
ho wont so far as to call him an apostate. After 
some months he had occasion to see Sir Syed ; 
and was so profoundly impressed that a consider- 
able change came in the ideas which he had 
entertained about him, and Mehdi Ali was entire- 
ly^ won over to the side of the man whom he had 
not hesitated to call an apostate. A few visits 
more had strengthened that bond of friendship 
between tJiese two great men whigh lasted for life. 

His love and respect for tho great reformer 
grew with the lapse of years and he came to 
regarded as his chief disciple. Sir Syed 
lUeo had a very high opinion of the ttdents 


of his friend uuil lookeu upon him with feelings 
of k)vo not ui hiospcct. The nature 

of the iclatioiis wl.ui* c .istod betwefsh tJiem can 
best 1h* realised by some letters of Sir Syed 
which he wrote to his ff*iend from lima to time. 
They give evidence at once of the love, the admira- 
tion and tho respect which the great Sye<l felt 
for his devoted friend, Jn an article in the 
“TahzibuhAkhlaque”(the “Social Reformer”), Sir 
Syed wrote as follows; — “ Moulvi Mehdi Ali’s 
learning, personal merits, charming conversation, 
sincerity, honesty and eloquence arc such that 
our comiriiuiity, had not its mind’s eye been 
blind, would have been proud of him.” 

That this fricndsliip proWul of immense value 
to the community is beyond (juestion. Mehdi 
Ali shared with Sir S}cd all the anxious Cjires 
which beset him in his gieat task. He came for- 
waid to help him with money whenever it was 
needed ff«- his many schemes for die welfare of 
^lu.salmans. For this pmpose he neither spared 
his purse nor hesitated to make a demand on 
that of his fiiends. Specially his ellbrts to 
seeuio for tho M. A. O. College a handsome 
annual donation from the Hyderabad State will 
ever he romemVjered with gratitude. 

It seems desirahlo to (juote hero the words of 
Shamsal I'lema Altaf Flusain llali, tho famous 
poet and biograjihor of Sir Syed, in which he 
bears testimony to tfie valuable assistance which 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk rendered to Sir Syed. says : — 

“ If we omit on this occasion to make mention 
of one who proved of immense help to Sir Syed 
in all his works, we will leave an important secret 
of Sir Syed’s succb.ss undcscribed. Need we say 
we refer to Mohsin-ul-Mulk on whose shouldei*s 
has, by tho unanimous consent of the, whole com- 
m\inity, fallen tho mantle of Sir Syed. It was 
he who was tho first to understand Sir Syed and 
to realize the sincerity of his mission It was lie 
who fathomed tho depth of his ambitions and 
realised the greatness of his aims. He sided with 
1dm when there was none to stand by him, and ho 
helped him when there was none from whom he 
could expect help. In England Sir Syed was 
wilting tho “ Essays on the life of Mohammed 
in India, Mehdi Ali was collecting material for 
the si(me. While the former was getting the 
book printed in England, the lattef was coUocting 
in India and sejiding him contributions for the 
expenses of publication. While on his rotum from 
England, Sir Syed desired to form a committee 
for tlfe pur|)ose of the educational advanoemeBt 
of t];ie Musolmana, he was in a state of utter 
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despair, because ttl^ore was no hope of the le.disa- 
tiou of the droauis which lie had clierished. 
Mehdi All went from Miiz.ipur to Bonaros and 
was the means of restoring ISir Syed’s drooping 
spirits, the consequence being that the commitl.eo 
was successfully formed. Wiien in order to 
ascertain the reasons why the Musahnans 
did not avail themselves of the Uovern merit 
Schools and Colleges, the Coniinitboo adver- 
tised prizes for the host thi*eo essays on the 
subject, Mehdi Ali with great labour* wrote a 
lengthy essay whieii was reg u-ded to be the best 
of all. He, Jiowevoi*, refusetl <,o take the pi’ize 
which was worth Rs. 500, and it was awaided to 
the writer of the next/ best essay." 

AS A AVRITEK. 

The help whi^*h IVlehdi Ali rendered through 
his mighty pen had a considei'able share in the 
success of the cause advocated by Sir Syed. It 
dates from 1870. It was in this year .that JSir 
Syed Ahmad started his famous paper, the “Tahzi- 
bul Akhlaque" (the “Social Reformer"). The ob- 
jects of the journal were to promote reforms in the 
social life of the Musahnans and to present 
Islam in its original state of purity and simpli- 
city freed from the super.stitions ideas that had 
crept into it through centuries of igndrance. 
Besides, the liter.ary style of the paper was also 
a great improvement on what then* com- 
monly existed. In fact, it >vas a distinct, land- 
mark in the history of Urdu literature, for it 
might be safely said that it was this journal 
which laid the foundations of modern Urdu 
literature. 

The achievement of these objects was full of 
difficulties, for it was no easy task to uproot the 
long cherished passions and prejudices of the 
people and to introduce them to novel ideas in a 
novel fashion. In this dirlicult task, Sir Syed 
received the greatest help from Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
Ilis brilliant articles formed one of the most at- 
tractive features of the journal. They were mainly 
religious or historical and displayed in an abund- 
ant degi-ce the vast knowledge possessed by the 
writer. His chief concern was to show to the 
Musalmans those noble features of Islam which 
had been suppressed on account of ages pf ignor- 
ance and bigotry. Any one who reads his' writ- 
ings sure tp be struck with the scholarship and 
breadth of view which characterised them. In 
his style are found singular force, ease and 
beauty. He has a fine gift of making himself 
clear by means of choice metaphors and slmilies, 
Asa result of these contributions to the “Tahzibul 


Akhlaquo," he ^ has secured for himself a unique 
place in modern Urdu literature. 

It will he of interest to know that the style 
adopted by him in these articles was entirely 
ditleumt from that of Ins earlier writings. His 
older stylo '^was that w hich was so common prior 
to the establishment of the “Xahzibul Akhlaque." 
It abounded in flow’ery language and was full of 
bombast and tinsel which were indulged in at the 
sacrifice of sense and meaning. The later style 
presents a niarked contrast to the old. It is 
simple, elegant and graceful. Tn fact, on compar- 
ing the two, one wonders how the same man 
could have wi iiten in styles so widely difi’crent. 

Hnli, the biographer of Su* Syed, has the 
following with regard to the writings of Nawab 
Mohsin>ul-Mulk In his writings, Sir Syed 
always used to rebuke and reproach the Miisa.l- 
mnus and to point out' <he misbikes of tho old 
Ulema. He conuuitttMl his views to pa]»er with- 
out corroborating them with the savings of the 
menof\:>ld. On the contrary, S}ed Mehdi Ali 
stimulated tlic hearts of tJie JVlusalmaiiK by 
describing to them tlie achiovinents of their 
ancestors. WMistevei* he wu'otti in support of Sir 
Syed, there \\a.s in it reftu ence to the standard 
and reliable authorities of old. Most of liis 
articles are tieati.ses of fairly cousidej able size, 
which have been written with great research and 
labour." 

Tho late ]\loii1aria Sinbli, tlio gieatost Muslim 
hifitorian of jVbalern India, s.iys : “In the field of 
literature h(5 can claim to ecpial the most renown- 
ed writers. Ilis is a style of writing which is 
peculiaily hi.s own." \ 

The.so are testimonies of no mean value, and 
they give us a fair idea of his eminent position in 
the realm of literature. 

It is a pity that a writer like him should not 
have left us any great work except these omnsion- 
al articles. The only book written by him is 
“Adyat Bayyanat," which deals with a controveriSial 
subject of the islaiiuc faith. It will not be too 
much to say that his acholarsliip and power of 
expression were .such tliat if he hod devoted 
more of his energies to this department of 
•activity only, he would have remained second to 
none amongst the renowned authors of modern 
India. His other pursuits, however, did not 
allow him to ^ive much of his time to titerdry 
labours. Soveial hooks, however, were written 
or translated from other languages into Urdu ftt 
his instance. J t may bo interesting to know that 
we are, in a way, indebted to him for the very 
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retruirkablo Urdu translation of tho “ History of 
Ihc Confliot hotweeu R(iligion and S'cience/^ which 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan did at his instjitice. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE CAUSE OE MUSLIM EDUrATIOX. 

In 1893, as wo have said, ho liually settled a.t 
Aligarh. From this date onw.uds on|! could see 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk taking an active part in all tho 
communal movements. Horoviral the ‘ Tah/ihul 
Akhlaque," which w^as dead and iiil'n^ud a new life 
into tho “Aligarh Institute Gs/Aitte.” TTo tried to 
raise tho tone of the institution by finely mixing 
with the students of the College sml <liscufising 
with them vaiiou.s topics of iuteiesfc. lie was a 
familiar figure in * the College Debating Society, 
where ho took })art in the delutes (pF tlie stiifleiitw 
an<l by his example set before t-liem :» high idi‘al 
of .sp(3iiking. His greatc.st wnrk» hovve\er, con- 
sisted in the j> opidavi/ing of what, is kmovn as the 
Aligarh Moxement It w.ms tlnuugli the lM«»h;un- 
modan E<lucatioujil (k)ni‘ereiice‘ ihut he did this 
missionary work. 1 tis line eloc|ueneo seivc^f! hiin 
here in very good .stivi I. He lirst iiindi* Id*' U'jok 
as a spoalcei’ Jii 18!)f) at tin fifth x\nninl .Scjssion 
of the Educational (Jonforemai held at Allaha\»ad, 
at wliich the late Syed Malimood welcomed him 
in a. Persian [)oom, Before tliis iUaas not goner' 
ally known that lie had in liiin the gift of [uihlic 
speaking in so eminent a degroo He Mas twice 
elected to preside ovei’ the tleliberations of the 
Conference, an ollice in^which he aoqtiittod him- 
self witli great tact and ability. 

After the death of Sir Syed he infused a new- life 
into the Coiiferoiice, which seemed *to liave'also 
breathed its last with its founder. He carried 
the torch of learning to distant parts of the 
country such as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
Ho removed from the popular mind all misconcep- 
tions as regards its objects and socureil public 
confidence and sympathy. The religious views of 
Sir Syed were responsible to a large extent for the 
antagonistic attitude which the orthodox Muslim 
IHema adopted against this body. Sir Syed did 
not care to bring them over to his owm side, but 
Mohain-ul-Mulk was more tactful and conciliatory 
in this respect. He believed that their support 
was extremely necesi^ary in order to secure for 
their great work the sympathies of the Musalman 
public in general. On one occasion bo expressed his 
vle^s on the subject in the following words : — 
» Q^ntlemen I Remember and remember well 
that we can never secure any, appreciable amount 
of euGCess in our endeavout^ 'without the help of 
that revered anti respected body of Ulema (the 
learned of the old type). Our feeble eflbrt8|iIone 


cannot bo of any great avairto our community. 
Whatever we are doing in our prdkent state and 
have been doing siiua* a faii ly loi-g time, have 
atlected only a limited number of pet)ple. * Qnly 
a few [Kirsoiis have begui^ to sJiiue our views and 
our ellorts. ... A large majority of our com- 
munity does not listen to our ^oico, and we have 
no moans of introducing tlm enlightened ideas to 
tlio masses. But the voice of that body of men 
wlio hold sway over the hearts^ of the entire 
community, will be listened to by every Musal- 
nmn, fioin Peshawar to Burmah, and from 
Ka.slimi?* to Madivis. Gentlemen ! Thiu’e can bo 
no doubt tliat Musalmans, however ignorant and 
im]>rmlent they might he, have a heart which is 
full of love for Islam and a temper which is 
inll.inuMi witli religious fervour. Tiiey will 
nevei do ;inyti)ing whicdi will appear to them 
contr u \ to Lslam an<l will miver walk on the 
palli wdiiih, in tlieii* opinion, loads to a direction 
opposite fo their fiiitii. And to them Islam is 
n-ithing imi what is expounded by tho Ulema, 
Tnervfore, if we really wish for coriirnunal 
progress, our first concern must bo to mi^ke them 
share our views and to keep thiun in tho fore- 
front/’ 

Now that tho essential necessity of Western 
education is lecognised on all hands, it is impoa- 
silile to convoy an adequate idea of the dilliculties 
which he had to encounter in this respect. He 
had to deal with a ' bod y of men who were 
nourishecl in* the strongest possible prejudices and 
who refused to listen to the voice of reason. 
'Uhev ino\^ed within a narrow world of tJieir own 
and had no desire to get beyond tliat. They 
urged with all the vehemenco at their command 
that English education would lead the Musalmans 
to disjister and unhesitatingly declared its 
promoters infidels. Wherever he went Mohsin- 
iil-Mulk was greeted with^ fatwas of Kufar 
(infidelity) and every attempt was made to 
make his mission a failure. 

This active antagonism continued as late as 1904, 
when tho annu^^l session of the Mohammedan 
Educational Conference took place at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) Theodore 
Morison, former Principal of the M. A. 0. 
College.* Here, Moulvis of both the sects of 
Islam, Shias and Sunnis, for once combined to 
alienate the sympathies of Musalmans from the 
AUgaph Movement. Mohsin-ul-Mulk, with ihe tact 
and persuasion that were '^entirely his own, 
explained the whole truth to the leading 
Moulvis, many of whom were convinced of the 
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error of their and gave up the opposition. 
Hencefortl\ all opposition died awny and the 
difficult t:u<k of enlightening art inlluential and 
bigoted section of the public was completed. 

A>s HONY. secretary 6K THE M.A.O. COLLE(iE. 

In 1897, the Muslim community suflbred a 
great loss in the d^Bath of Sir Syed Ahmad and 
all eyes turned towards Mohsin-ul-Mulk for the 
realisation of the dreams cherished by the 
veteran leadeiv Aftci’ a, short time during which 
Syed Mahmood acted for his father, the Board of 
Trustees of tlie M. A. O. Collogo, Aligarh, elected 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk as their Honorary Secretary. 
The brilliant record of his achievements proved 
that their choice could nbt have fallen on a better 
inan. The devoted disciple not only kept up the 
traditions of his chief, but added more lustre and 
glory to them. 

The time when he assumed office was perhaps 
the most critical in the history of thp College. 
On account of the embezzlement by a manager 
of the office of moi'e thap a lakh of rupees 
which had occurred in the last days of Sir 
Syed artd which had told greatly upon his 
health, the fii>Jinces were in a shattered condition. 
The differences between the triivstoes themselves 
had risen to the highest pitch. Tlit* death of Hir 
Syed at such a juncture brought the College 
very nearly to the verge of ruin. Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk boldly met the situation and with his 
characteristic zeal and ability jset matters 
right. The clouds which had threatened the 
existence of the College soon melted away and 
there dawned an era of progress and prosperity. 
The finaficial crisis was averted, as he was able to 
secure by means of his tact and elocpience the 
patronage of men like 11, H the Agha Khan and 
Sir Adamji Peerbhoy and the sympathy of the 
public in general and to put tlie College on a 
sound financial basis. 

One is struck with wonder at the progress 
which the College made in every direction during 
his term of office. In 1898 the number of 
students was .‘143 and the annual income was 
Rs. 76,747-5-4. At his death (1907) the number 
of students had risen to 800, and the annual 
income to Rs. 1,53,655-12-5. Those figures speak 
for themselves and need tio comment, ^ho Col- 
lege was graced by the visits of some of the most 
distinguished personages, e.y.^ H. R. H. the 
Prince of Walep H. M. the A iirir of Afghanis- 
tan. In short, he considerably raised the posi- 
l^ion of the institution and proved liimself in 
every way a worthy successor of Sir Syed Ahmed, 


Mention in^st bo made here of his strenuous 
labours in connection with the pi'opose<1 Mohain- 
me<lan University. On the death of Sir Syed, he 
preached it far and wide that the best monument 
that the community could erect to the memory of 
its great b(fjnefactor was to turn his Jong-cherished 
dream into an actual fact by rai.sing tlio M. A. 0. 
College to the status of a University on the lines 
of Oxford and Cambridge, Though that groat 
dream is still unrealised, Mohsin-ul-Mulk did his 
part of the work by familiarising the people with 
tlie aims and objects which the promoters of the 
movement had in view. M^icr^ever the time may 
corno to see the fruition of these efforts, Mohsin- 
iil-Mulk’s n.amo will deserxe to be renieiriberod 
for paving the woy for the successful achieve- 
ment of the end. 

uis SnAIlE IK rouTJvs. 

Mobsin-ul Mulk’s efforts for the well-being of 
the Miisalmans were not confined to matters 
e\lucational only ; he contiibuted no .small share 
to the political activities of the community also. 
{Soon after the de.ath of Sir Syed, there arose a 
(|uestio'n which was of great j)olitical significance 
for the Musalmans. It xvas the Urdu-Nagri 
question wliiclf- assumed serious proportions on 
account of a resolution of the Local Covernnuuit 
which seemed to deal a death-blow to the native 
tongue of the Musalmaiis. Mobsin ul-Mulk took 
an active part in the 'well-meaning agitation 
which followed and called together a represonta- 
tix*e meeting at Lucknow to enter a strong pro- 
test against the action of the Local Uoverninent. 
He delivered a nunarkable spieech as chaii man of ' 
that meeting and tried to describe in as clear a 
manuei as possible the point of \iew of the 
Muslim cuinmunity. 

His participation in these proceedings was not, 
however, favourably viewed by Sir (now Lord) ® 
Antony Macdonell, tlie then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Pi-ovinces of Agra and Oudh ; 
>vhose attitude towards the College became omi- 
nous, Matters went so far that Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
desired to resign the Honorary Secretaryship of 
the College thnt its inteipsts might not Buffer, 
Before very long, however, the reins of the 
XJoverriment passed into the hands of the 
sympathetic Sir James La Touche and everything 
resumed its normal condition. In justice to 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, it must be said here that his* „ 
silence at a later sbvge of the agitation was due 
not to any xveakriess of his own, as some said at 
the time, but to his anxiety that the interests of 
thedjollege might not suffer. 
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His second appearance in the arena of politics 
was attended with more favourable •circumstances 
and with more favourable results. It was in 
connection with the historic All- India Moham- 
medan Deputation to His Excellent;}? Lord Miuto, 
with H. H. the Agha Khan as its hea<l ( 1 906). 
The idea originated from Mohsiii-ul-^Iulk who 
organised the deputation and tA him was due 
all the credit of the success achieved. 

As a result of this deputation, the importance 
of the Muslim community was recognised by tlie 
Government, and it was no longer to he considei-iid 
as a negligible (juantity in the allaivs of the State. 
The reply given by Lord Min to to the address of 
the Deputation has, indeed, rightly been termed 
the Magna Oharta of the community. Mo amount 
of gratitude wliich the Musalmans may feel can 
be too great for this remark able service rendered 
by Mobsin-ul-Mulk in the closing years of Ins life. 

Apart from the recognition of their right, 
the De[)utation proved to the MusalmaTis ot 
immense impoitance in another way. Jt awakened 
them to the; necessity of political activity from 
v/hirh thrjy had hitherto strenuously kept aloof. 
As a result, of this awakening came to existence 
that well-known organisation, .4.h(; A 11 -India 
Muslim Leagiui, whicn has since then served as 
ail accredited exponent of enlightened Muslim 
opinion in India. In the formation of tliis League 
also Mohsiu-ul-Mulk gave inucli valuable assist- 
ance. 

These political movements of th<i Musalmans 
were subjected to much adverse criticism in .some 
quarters. They were regarded as highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the country in as much 
as they tended to widen the gulf which unfor- 
tunately existed between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans. This is no place to enter into 
a discussion on the cor rectness or otherwise of this 
idea ; but we feel it our duty to say that the real 
intention of the promoters of these movements 
was not, as is supposed by some, to create or 
accentuate diflerences between the two sister com- 
munities of India. They aimed at no other dbject 
than to secure f jr the Musalmans what was their 
due. With regani to the relations of the two 
communities, it was their firm belief that in thrf 
union of the two races lay the salvation of India. 
TUe views expressed on the subject by Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk wtio took so prominent a part in all these 
movements will, we trust, be iiead with interest. 
At the Madras Session of the Educational Con- 
ference, he said 


“As long as tho Hindus* and Mu.salmans of 
India arc not sympathetic to\var3s each other, 
and as long as they will not maintain friendly 
relations between themselves and treat each’ other 
With gcuierous and unpjejudictsd feelings, they 
will not desi3rve the title of fellow-countrymen, 
lie, be ho a Hindu or a Mussalman, who dues 
not strive to maintain and impiove mutual 
friendly relations, sins against his community 
and his country.” 

On another occasion he observed : — 

“ 1 go so far .as to say that the importance of 
co-operation is confined not only to Hindus and 
Musalmans ; it extends equally to the Christ- 
iaiis also. As long as those* three do not make, 
equal eilorts to devise ways for the progress of 
tho country, India will nob bo a Heaven but will 
be a Hell on earth.” 

LAST DAYS. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s last days were ^disturbed by 
the unfortunate students’ strike duo to the tact- 
lessness of a new Ihincipal. His health was none 
of the l)est, shattered^s it was by the heav}^ strain 
of work which bo liad to bear in his old SLge. He 
was at Himla when he was overLikon by his last 
illness. The object of his visit \^s to have a 
private conference with the Viceroy about the 
interests of the Musalmans involved in the 
then proposed scheme for the Jleforrn of Gouncils. 
Mo pains were spai’ed to secure the best medical 
aid ; the Viceroy was pleased to appoint his own 
Surgeon to attend on him. Alarming symptoms, 
however, soon developed themselves, and it was 
recognised that tho end was near at hand. Two 
days before his death, he recited the Formula of 
Testimony and said : “ Whatever I did for my 
community and country, I did with the bes.t of 
intentions. If there was anything wrong, I 
should not be blamed for that, because my inten- 
tions were good and God knows them well.” Then 
he asked his friends to take him or his remains 
to his home at Etawah to be laid in the dust beside 
his ancestors. On the 16th October 1907, he 
breathed his last and left ‘ behind him an entire 
community to mourn his loss. With considera- 
ble difiiculty, the Trustees of the College secured 
the permission of his relatives to bury his remains 
at Aligarh. There in the compound of the Col- 
lege Mosque he sleeps bis last sleep by the side of 
his Ulustrious predecessor, Sir Syed Ahmad. 

The news of his death was received witti pro- 
found sorrow throughout InHia. Messages of 
sympathy were sent to the Trastaes by the high- 
est oflScials of the ' Government) including the 
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Viceroy and aH^the respectable Muslim men and 
bodies. His devoted services in the cause of his 
community were universally acknowledged both 
in the press and the pktfoi tu. His dying words 
convinced every one of the sincerity of his mo- 
tives and sealed the lips of even those who in his 
lifetime lost no opportunity of criticising him. 

CONCLl’DINC} REMARKS. 

A word may bo added with regard to the per- 
sonal qualities of the departed hero.^ Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk combined in hirnsolf many qualities vviiich 
contributed towards liis success. He had a very 
high sense of duty and alvvjiys did Jjis work in a 
manner wliicli gave entire satisfaction to his 
superiors. He was entirely a sidf-made man, for 
it was through his own exertions that Jio rose 
from a very low poNition in life to the siimniit 
of greatness. His assiduity and capacity for 
work were n.stonishing. Ho was a lover of koou 
lodge for its own sake, for, notwithstiuding th»^ 
pressure of work which his duties or tailed u]>on 
him, he always found time for reading books 
which included a wide range of subjects. He 
was extremely lavish with his money and gave 
much of it either to w’orks of cliarity or to his 
relatives. In fact, he was generous to a fault. 

Tie was a man of broad views and liberal ideas. 
By renouncing certain religious vioNvs of his fmv- 
fathers, he had early in life given proof of Ins 
rare courage and shown to tlie public that he 
was determined to carry out his convictions. 
As soon as he was convinced of the truth of a 
thing, he did not hesitate to declare ]u.s ad- 
herence to it, withr)ut caring for what other 
people would say or think of him. 

A robust optimism pervaded his wliole life — 
both private and public. Cheerfulness was a habit 
of his mind which went a long way towards 
recuperating his otherwise broken health. All 
his public utteiances were marked with a spirit 
of optimism which refused to take notice of 
the dark side of the picture. 

The seci et of his success in public life lay in the 
winning manners and the charm of .expression 
which he- possessed in so remarkable a degree. 
His cheerful conversation charmed his hearers 
and stole away their hearts. Once a man came 
under his magic influence, he was sure ever to 
remain an admirer of .his. Tt is iniposible to 
omit to mention here the case of fl. H. the Amir 
of Kabul. He came to visit the College with 
very strong prejudices, for he had heard a^ll sorts 
' of rumours against the education impart*ed there, 


Thanks, however, to the tact and charming con- 
versation of Klohsin-ul-Mulk, he was extremely 
pleased with all he saw and went away with a 
very favourable impression upon his heart as 
might be easily inferred from the fact of his hav- 
ing made a hnndsome annual grant to the College. 

He had a large circle of personal friends not 
only among the Musa] mans, hut also among the 
high European officials of the State. Ho always 
used his private influence with them for the good 
of his community. This was the one guiding 
idea of his life evoi- since his connection was 
severed from Hydoral)ad. He cared neither for 
his personal comfort nor for any otlier object in 
tlio w'orld. He centered all his affiections on what 
is kiiovvn as the Aligarh Movement and regai-ded 
the students of the College as his own children. 
The letters wu'itteu by him to the students 
during the strike tliat h.is alrofuly })een described, 
ave a true index of his ftadings. They give vent, 
iu JiiS own j) 'culiar way, to the sincere love 
whicli he Imd for them and to his extreme anxiety 
for bheij' we)fai*i>. 

As regards his unrivalled gift of public speak- 
ing, it need only he said that lie was a born 
orator. He i‘o'ild move; his audience to te‘ars or 
laughter, as it suited his ])nrpost\ Some of his 
speeeht's have been collecte‘d and pnhlislicd in the 
form of a hook. They are pi ecious gems of olo- 
4jiienc(; liktdy to prov^e of inestimable vahu; to one 
who wishe.s to study the art of Urdu oratory. 
Two of his lectures in wliich ht; has do.scribed the 
past civili.saiion of the Musil mans and the causes 
of their downfall, deserve special mention. Cne 
will find in tliem much useful and interesting 
information oollecba] togetlier in a beautiful form. 

Xn .short, one is astonished to see liow vari- 
ous and varied were hiwS accornplislunouts which 
have a claim iij>on our esteem and regard. 
He was not only a brilliant and efieotive orator, 
an able journalist, a renowned theologian, 
a formidable dehator or a. classical writer ; his 
fame rests equally upon his being a capable 
administrator, a veteran educationist and a suc- 
cessful social and political reformer. Hei was 
a man whose example rnay well ini^pire men 
with noble aspirations artd whoso memory will 
over be cherished by Musalmans with feelings 
of love, respect, and gratitude. He is dead, bUt 
his name will ever live in the annals of Muslim 
progress in ludia^. The Aligarh College is a 
standing monumeiit to the exertions of that noble 
band of workers, “of which Mohsin-ul-Mulk waod 
so prominent a member, 
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• WATER HYACINTH. 

Bi: MR D. T. CHADWICK. 

(Director 0/ Agricvilvrr, Madras ) 
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This is R picture of h very pretty blue flower 
kiibwn in English as the Hyacinth or the “ lilac 
devil.” It is A native of the tropical portion of 
South America whence it has I^n introduced 
both into the United States and into Australia 
and is now to be seen in various ^parts of this 
Preridenoy. Anyone caq easily yscgpi|pi|Be it by its 
ex^mely pretty mauve flowers a&4 by its thic^^ 
fleshy leaves. In spite, hcweyer, df its natural 
ohUrm and beauty, it ranks amoBg the enemies of 
tnahkind. It gtom e»ieedingly rapidity in wells, 
nUnds, rivure, flannels, in fact wherever there is 
'IdfdMr. 9^ leu stalkt (uw provided with bladders 
tlM leaves float and <die plaat can live 
'mMte in dsM or ih»noir vmter. It can prcpa- 
iatill ptm bjf oeeds and enrheni both of 
tjfii liliij^iit hnd eh» be >lkirm by the wind, 
flWbwwil^ ei|aa)la% tseahs of swuU 

Mmm mneboe ,wb w lOdBor in fnat nondbiHrs 
itip iS^ h» of uWeh fleili* osn 

ttp ' ‘ " , 


By its abundanoo of IeaveA«i, dense vegebition and 
the absorbing power of jtfe -roots it cmh most 
Rorioiifely impede the How of water and even com- 
pletely blor^k np small ponds. In parts of 
America navigation on some of the rivers has 
been obstructed by the spread of this plant In 
parts of Burma it has become sp dens 4 that it is 
being cut into large masses and diagged out t*o 
sea by steam tugs. 

Thus in tiopical Amenei Jhis pest has spread, 
so rapidly iliat it hiia been necessary to spend* 
ntany thousands of pounds in endeavouring to 
oiadicate it fiom livers and streams. If it be- 
comes at all (oininon in oui Presidency it may 
most giicvously afloct oni water aivl irrigation 
.supply on llic presci\ation of which the economic 
future of the Madras Presidency and the health 
of its peo[de so largely depend. Also it has been 
found in rhingleput that the close vegetation 
which this plant foinis makes an ideal breeding 
place for mosquitoes. Tims alike from consider- 
ations of material profit and of general health all 
ought to combine to stamp out this pest. 

This is no* empty wwning because this 
pretty plant has been seen in Madras near the 
Adyar, in irrigation channels in South Arcot 
and Tanjcre’ especially in the neighbourhood 
» of Chidambaram and Mayavaram, in the moat 
at Ohingleput and between that town, Conjee- 
veram and Wandjwasb. In Ma^avaram it can bo 
‘ found in some of the old wells. It has also been 
seen in many places in the Malabar district and 
in the tanks in Moplah mosques. 

In the eaily stages of growth it is easy to 
lift it out dry, and burn. It is not enough to 
leave it to rot, because the seeds readily ger- 
minate in moist earth, Thus if anyone sees it 
anywhere in water over which he has any control, 

^ he ought to uproot it at once and bum it. Both 
* in America and in Australia it is one Of the most 
serious weeds with which they have to contend, 
and it is^spreading dangerously in Burma also 
with the* warning and the erperieuce of these 
countries it ought to be possible to prevent its 
extenticae ip the Madras Presidency. , All' gentle* 
men are to aseiet in eradicating this 

w#a whiimy if left to s$mid n^ohdcdmd, me^ cause 
aetioue leea. itUnmiebea la 



THE LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN 

BY A •> FfiOMTlEESMAN.” 


The long roll bf the signal drunks of the Lost 
Legion has echoed and re-echoed to the uttermost 
ends of the trails that lead off from the four ways, 
and out from claim and caboose, from lumW 
camp and cow outfit, North, South, East and 
West, comes a mighty army, Biitain s wandering 
SODS, a grim, gaunt host, cleaning their rifles. 
Enough for them to know that the Empire has 
called and has need of them. The}" are marching, 
marching, thousands, strong to England’s aid. 

FRONTIEItSMEN OX ACTIVE SEKVICE. 

The freedom of the frontiers breeds a spirit of 
freemasonry, the brotherhood of the ti'qil is some- 
thing too wonderful .to he analysed. Yet this vast 
army of Britain’s sons from overseas has hitherto 
had no orgainsation of its own, and the men of the 
frontier have felt need of it. So the Legion of 
Frontiersmen was formed, the Brotherhood of the 
Oriole Cross, and to-day there is no pjjirt of our 
far-flung Empire where the Legion’s banner has 
not been planted, and on if, the sun never sets. 
Out of a membership of 14,000, some 10,000 are 
on actiw service, and there is no theatre of war 
where the Legion is not represented. 


* PBEFARING FOR WAR. 

The Legion’s purpose was to prepare in peace 
for a time of war. Its membei*s, being clear- 
sighted, saw the danger approaching; its founders 
yedrs age warned the Empire of the great impend- 
ing struggle, but the hardest task in all the 
world is to arouse active realisation of danger 
amongst a people steeped in indifference. 
The Legion knew that the frontier training 
was the best of all training, and it rais^ 
bodies of scouts, expert signallers, transport men, 
skilled men for construction and demolition work, 
export marksmen, and these men provided their 
own uniforms and their own arms, for the Legion 
is free of aU State control, of all departmental 
i-ed tape,” and its motto is “ Commonsense. " 

THE BADGE. 

The badge of .the Legion consists of the words, 
*^Ood Guard Thee,” charged on the Union Jack, 
and £he whole thing is a bronze circle of the size of 
a sixpence, the effect being a cross within a circle, 
and hencearose the title of the Circle Cross Outfit. 

HISTORV OF THE LEGION. 

The Legion was founded by Roger Pocock, 



1. Sbrgt. Cargill. 

2. Lteot. Harrison. 

3. Capt. D. Moruisor, 

4. Despatch Rider 

Jackson. 

5. Signaller Adamson. 


author, missionary, scout, mounted policeman, 
hunter, miner, and soldier, and its p^sent 
Commandant-General is Lieutenant Colonel D. P. 
Driscoll, D S.O., of Driscoll’s Scouts fame, who is 
now iti command of the battalion in East Africa. 
On the Legion’s roll there is a long list of great 
and honoured men. One need only mention 
Lord Roberts, General French, W Major-Qeneml 
Sir Alfred Turner, of men like Captain Scott and 


Captain Oates, who died in the Antaietie* 
the war started we have lost many good miijt 
but pur jpurpoae is war firstly, an4 
secondly, and the losses we had to e3i|ii)et. * 
send otW good men to fill the plahss of 
who fall. '• , ^ 

And so the Legion is but y^ in iti 
days, but it is an EmpirwbroftlHSrl^ 
yet lie heard of in the wood's hh|toiry« ; ^ 




CtlRRENT EVENTS. 

BY KAJDUAm 


THE « BALKAN TANGLE. 

B we write, the position of the Allies in the 
m Balkans seems to be somewhat* ominous. 

Without indulging in any dismal pessi- 
I mism it may be remarked that the 
position is one which is exposed to grcrnt danger. 
The British and French troops, at the end of 
the second week of December, wore unable to go 
to the supcour of tlm Servians from their baso 
at Salonioa. There is only one single railway 
track which, for purposes of transport of troops 
and ammunition, is inadequate. At the best it* 
is reported that no more than five thousand 
troops could be duly moved northward. To add 
to the difficulties of the situation severe winter 
has set in. The Serviang have been 
so hemmed in from three directions by^ the 
Bulgars and the Aiistro-Germans that they 
have been obliged to retreat to their mountain 
fastnesses while «the allied troops themselveiS 
are more or less enveloped or about to be en- 
veloped by the opposing forces. Fortunately 
they have already foreseen the danger to which 
they were ext>OHed and are retreating nearer and 
nearer to their base in Balonica in good order. 
So far the move must be deemed wise. They 
intend going fully into winter quarters there. So 
that not much of a decisive character could be 
expected unless some chance or circumstance 
leads either to a vantage ground or its opposite 
^ for dealing blows. The heroistn and powers of 
Bndui*ance of the troops may bo recognised. 
These are the only cheery featui'es of this most 
dismal enterprise. The Bulgars have no doubt 
suffered heavy losses while trying to arrest the 
retreat of the Allies and there are besides 
desertions, mutiny and all the rest of the 
concomitant evils of a disaftected papulation 
wht0h is angry with its faithless and un^^teful . 
sovereign. These are the internal factors in Bul- 
garia whiqji may prove favourable to the Allies. 
At present the population at large is sullen. But 
just the disastrous reverse may lead to a 
rdvollition, and noue can* gainsay i;iow soon the 
oM>wh of Ozar Fer^nand may be thrown into 
tiiii IttiMng pot. richly deserves that fate. 

hb hypooritic friends on whose 
he bat present t^Iyina. ^There can be 
no mutual eympathy between Ihe Slav and the 
!BeHten. The Bnlgar b oDnadous of . the fact, 
jBben there b the farther entangbment caused 
by the presence of a large number ^ the Bulgarian 


military at Constantinople while the Turks, the 
hereditary foes, are actually in llulgar territory ! 
The entire ethnological situation is topsyturvy 
which is full of portent. Meanwhile one can- 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the Austro- 
German is over-running the Balkan-Kouniania. 
The Russian troops from Odossji, who w(ne ex- 
pected to cross Roiiinania have not been Inlaid of. 
Whether the Roumania king has under the pre- 
tence of a false neutrality estopped the Ru.ssians 
or that the Russians are silentlj" carr3dng out 
their military policy, it is^ not easy to say. 
Let us hope that it is the* lafet. The Danube is’ 
not yet commandeered yet by either Roumania 
or Russia. 

While this is the position, the attitude of 
Greece, though apparently friendly to the Allies, 
is an uncertain and unreliable quantity. The 
modern Hellenic element is at the best servile. 
It may be said in the •words of Byron tlmt the 
Greek is a “ servile ofispring of the free.” 
Venezelos is in the shade, tho\igb backed by demo- 
cratic Greece. He is not the mnn in power. 
Those in authority are only liumble and obedient 
servants of the fickle Constantine with all the in- 
stincts of the llohenzollei’n. 

In Turkey Enver Pasha is still the chief of the 
Pratorians and himself a slave to the Imperial 
Pratorians of .Prussia, Turkey is virtually domi- 
neered by the German and is evidently fated to be 
driven bag and baggage once the allied powers are 
given a decisive blow*. It is terrible to think of 
Hie unforeseen in the Near East. The position 
of the Allies in the Dardanelles is worse to-day 
than what it was two months ago. They have 
made no progx^s while the Turks, under German 
command, are every day being strengthened, 
in }X)mt of ammunition and trench warfare. 
No doubt in the Black Sea and in the Sea of 
Marmora their fleet is doing good sei^vice in pre- 
venting food supplies ahd ammunition from ^he 
other side of the Aegean. But now that the 
Bulgars hate left the road open to Turkey the 
German is pouring in as fast as he can all the 
sinews of war. Both forces will no doubt strive 
their utmost during the two months of winter to 
gather in fresh strength every way, and Heaven 
only knows what mortal combats may fbUow 
in the Balkans. At present there is not the 
least doubt that the entanglement is great and 
ominou# to the Allies. Let us devoutly pray 
they find a sura way of VKsent^ling them* 
selvoB and that with credit. 
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The . Fatal ^Garland* Hv Mics. (Ujosal. 

W EitN EK J jAU RI E, L( in DuN . 

Till recently ItRlians mi pin t of the coun- 
try had no idea of the weiiltli of genius ;ind the 
veraatility of talent that lay eriihedded in modei ii 
Bengali literature, but the luoio iiujiortant works 
in that literature which im\'e been made available 
in su/table Kogli^h garb have not only opened our 
eyes, but sent a thrill of ecstatic erithusiasni 
throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. The name of Sir Kabindra Nath Tagore is 
now faiiiiliar to evoi'y one as that of a boj'n poet 
■and inspired geniusi . His sister is the talented 
authoress of the book before us. Though profess- 
ing to be only a translation of what was origin- 
ally brought out in Bengali, few will suspect 
that the book was ever bought out in any other 
than its present form. The inn^ory and the 
setting are no doubt thoroughly Eastern, and per- 
haps unfamiliar to English ears, but tho.se who 
have now learned to understand and appieciate 
the works of Kabindra Nath Tagore will see the 
same subtle mysticism and Avitcliery in the 
ideas and deliueiitions in the book before u.s. The 
scene of the story is laid in IJongal. in the middle of 
the Uth century during the height of Muhammadan 
domination, and the keynote of the story is the 
conception of true womanhood as understood in 
India. The book is a revelation of the jiower .and 
charm with which Indian itlcawand ideals can be 
presented in an English garb. \\ <-. look forwaid 
with eagerness to future gems from tlie samomine. 
War Pamphlets. T. Kishek DiNwix, Lonoon, 

We acknowledge with thanks these pamphlets 
issTied by Fisher CJnwin “ Alsace under Herman 
Kulo” ; ‘‘ The American v^^rsnf< the Clerinau view 
of the War" : and “ The Bi itish Empire and the 
War." The titles roughly indicate the subjects 
treated. “ Alsaco under (Penman Kule"is written 
by a genuine Alsiitian, w ho hold.sa high position in 

academical circles and conclusively shows the 
collapse of Herman domination in that country. 
The next pamphlet, written by Mr. Morton 
Friiico, M,D., contains an exjimination of, and 
reply to, the appeals of the Gorman propagandists 
to American sympathy. "The author also suggestg 
H reason why Amciiciiiis refuse their sympathy 
to Germans. Mr, E. A . Benians is the author of 
the third pamphlet explaining the conduct of the 
different parts of "the Empire in the war. Tim 
writer also has some illuminating suggestions to 
make regarding tlic future of the Empire in so far 
it will be modified by the present conflict. 


Naganathan at School. By Mai. Olyn 
]5aiil()w, M.A., 1C. it 1. Cooper, Bomray. 

This i.s u story of J tidiau school life depicted in 
a very readable and symjiathetic view by a true 
friend of Young India. The author's intimate 
knowledge of indiaii home life and conditions 
and the clo.se touch which he long maintained 
over thousands of } oung men by the magic bond 
of true loN'e and /.(5al in liis calling as a teacher, 
breathe in every ]*age of the book before us. It 
is eminently a loadable story with pi'egnant 
les.s()ns for the young in every chapter. So far as 
we know this the first attempt to bring put a 
real school story founded on Indian school life, 
and the gifted author who is eminently ijualified * 
for the task, has certainly attained a high degree 
of well -deserved success. We heartily recom- 
mend the book to all High School and oven 
('ollege students, as itallbrd.s good mental food of 
an easily assimilable kind. The story of Naga- 
nathan’s failure in school, and his late awakening 
to the realities of life whicli, after hard discijiline^ 
leatis him to a position of tolerable ease and 
alHuence, is tlip. life story of many, who have lutd 
to pay bitterly ill thoir lives for w.rnb of lirmnesM 
at critical early stages of tlieii* career. Wo have no 
hefeitatijn in saung that tlie book marks a very 
high level of a(*hie\ emr rit in its jiarticular line, 
and we look forward with enger i‘xpectation to 
more Works from ilu^ .same pen, dealing with 
other aspects of Indian life, which is full of such 
subtle chaim .ind iniere.st at the pre.seutday. 

Medical Jurisprudence! The Law Guide. 

SEKlEb. By B. C. UoV. rONOIClIERKY, 

This rutechism is evidently intended to guide 
.students of law in their study of medical juri.s- 
prudeiue. The ijucstions cover all that i.s import* 
ant. to b(; known about the subject, and a'ppend- 
edtothemaie a] ►propria te answers in some cases • 
Htimulating. We daresay the book will be fofind 
instructive by those for whom it is intended. 

Child in Nature, Part 1. By Atue Chandra 
l)uiT. M INTO Press, CuirrAaoNG, Price As. 0. 
The aim of the book' ip to aid Bengali boys in 
learning the English language without iroilbloi 
The author carries his young readers through, the 
familiar incidents of every-day life, which they^ 
are led to i-eproduce afterwards in the new litngu^* 
age. The English 'equivalents are riven wherever 
Bengali expressions are used, whion is *0f 
dorpble help. The l>ook wiU prove useful to both 
teachers and pupils, 
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A Manual of Hindu Ethics. 0. A. 

Chanda VA iUvAK. Price A.s. 10. Q. A. Natkhan it 
Co., Madras. 

Tt it) usually considered that sound dj oral and 
religious instruction cannot be given on general 
lines to Hindu pupils with their diver.Mty of 
castes and creeds and conflicting dod^iinc.s. 'rhis 
manual of Mr. Chandavai’kar gi.vos the lie direct 
to such a stateinont. It is a caroFul cuiiipilation 
of moral and religious truths from the leading 
Hindu books. Tlie V^edas, the t^panishads, tlie six 
philosophies, Mann, Valmiki, Vyasa, (dianakhya, 
Sukraoharya, the* JUiagiivad (lita, J^hartihari, 
and Buddha. < Quotations in Sanskrit are added to 
the English translations^ and the.'^e are preceded 
, by informing iiRroducSwiltl'^^^^ introductions 
to chapters on Rama}'ana, and the BJiagavad Oita 
are very readable. The plan is excellent, the 
extracts suitable and ius[)iiiiig, and the founda- 
tion thus laid can be extended ami>ly in future 
editions. We miss the extracts frotjfi the 
Kaniayana and the Bharata, which, we hope, the 
author will add in a subsoijuont edition. The' 
book deserves to be made a moral and religious 
text-book in every lliudtt institution. 

The Three Great Truth Series, Nos. I to 
III. From the writings of Mrs. Annie 
Beeant. TjiEosoniicAL Pudushinu Society, 
Jjondon, 

These tliree small pamphlets foj ia very instruc- 
tive reading. They treat of Reincarnation, im- 
manence of God, and th(i Law of Karma* resj^ec- 
tively, and coniiiiii th<; most rational expositions 
of these fundaiiiental Hindu ideas, iu simple yet 
forcible language. They deserve to be read care- 
fully by every Hindu, >oung and <»ld. The last, ’ 
especially, that on the Law of Karma, is full of 
thought, and explains a ditliciilt subject in a most 
attractive manner. 

The Navy. ByK.-C. Macartney, m.a. The 
« OiinisTiAN Literature Society for India, 
Madras. Price As. 4, 

This forms one of the excellent pamphlets that 
are being issued by the 0. L. S. on the War. The 
Standpoint chosen in viewing the issues connected 
with the conflict is frankly that of Great Britain, 
and the aim before £he publishers is wholly 
Muoational* For instance, in the pamphlet under 
notice Macartney explains in accurate and simple 
language* the value of sea power e.nd how it came 
to be wielded by Groat Britain. We have no 
doubt that this and other pamphlets will prove 
of immense service in disseminating correct 
information about the war* * 


View Point of UpanisFi^ds — The Future 
India “ Bhakte ivarga.- Sradhanyali — 
Sri Keshab Chandra Sen. Puhlihiied By 
The BROTHERirOOD, HakuLSUN UuAI*, 

We acknowlodge receipt of the n hove Ij^miill 
pamphlets wliich aie the* t‘ssM}s and addresses of 
Princijml V!us\'aiji, of the TsViw Dispensation 
{Sava Vedhan) movement, ('alcutta. Mr. 
Vasvanrs addresses arc thoughtful, sjdrit-Htiiring 
and unscctariiiij. They evince broad sympathy, 
and ap[)eal to the best in man’s natuie. In the 
Point of we aio told that God, 

the in Unite, the In Soul of all, must be reached 
by self” realisation. As preparatory to this, the 
writer jwlvocates reverence for leaders of Humaii- 
it3\ rncdibition on God, 'Nature-Communion, and 
love of the simple life. The lecture on Futiire 
India calls attention to the unity of world- 
religions, for Religion is (hjd ‘ consciousness.' The 
Bhakti Marga explairis Bhakti as ‘ a beautiful blend 
of remmiiiation^ renunciation of the senses, desire, 
and the will, and joi/, i.e., afl’ection fixed in the 
Lord, so that the trwo Biiakta feels misery at the 
very thought of being away froin the Lord.' The 
other pamphlets are ecpially interelsting and 
educative. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

THKOSOrilY AND MODKUN THOX'OHT. By C. JinarA- 
jadasa. Theosophical PubliBbing Houne^ Adyar, Madras. 

The Nodlr •EioiiXFqLD Path. Theosophical Publish- 
ing Houbo, Adyar, Madras, 

Atmavuixta (GuzOrati). The Manoraiijan Press, Bom- 
bay. 

Character Sketches of Familiar Life. By N. 
Raraaniijaswami, u.A., b l., Derhamporo. Price As. 12. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Tklugu Manur- 
C^IPTB. By Kao Bahadur M. Kangacharya, M.A., and 
S, Kuppuswami Sastri, m.a. Government Press, 
Madras. Price Ks. 2-1 2^0. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The War in a New Light. By Arthur Trefusis. 

William Rider and Son, Ltd. net. . 

The Empirb’b Immortal Dead. By H. R. James, m.a. 
Longraana, Green & Co., London, be?, not. 

The American versus The German view of the 
War. • By Morton Prince, m.d. T. Fisher On win. 
Pries i §h. net. 

Sixty American Opinions on the War. T. Fiaher 
Unwin. Price IsA, net. 

The Batt£e of the World: (Verse) by George Weddel. 
Blltol Btock, 7 Paternoster Bold, London, B.C. Price 
6c?. |i«t. 
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The Two Nev^ Members of the Viceroy*s Executive Council. 



TUE ilON. M U. 0. U. LOWNDES. 

The of Mr. (ujor^e Kwigs Lown- 
des, Uim.ster ;il l.iw, a.-^ Men»\H‘i‘ oi llis 

Kjccellciicy the Viaaiuy^ Exf'rativc Oonuril iu suc- 
cession to the Hoii. Sir SytM Ali Imam, l\.('S.l., 
has been haih-d with satisfaction in Lombuy, where 
ho w.‘LS a prtjiiiiuent hgaic twu decades ago. 

Soon after lie joine<l tlie IJonihay Ihir, Mr. 
Jjownde.- giiiiicd a rcput.ition as a s(>uuJ lawyer, 
.llis (extraordinary Mi.ce^s in defending the 
accused in tlui Hindu Mahotncdan riots ca.se 
enabled him to build up a large practii^. 
A content jtorarj/ that in Trust Law he dis- 

played. rencirkahie knowhslge and ability in 
the great Larsi Panchayot Trust.s case. lu.Chiinin- 
al Law he had no (sjual, and (loveniment retain- 
ed him specially m the Xasik conspiracy case, llis 
knowledge of Commercial i/aw is equally good* 
Mr. Lowndes retired fiom India after the firsit 
terrain lilll, and practised in the Privy Council 
npf>earing in almost all the Bonihay appeals before 
that body. In hinir” «ays the Tiinen of India, 
11, K. the Viceroy will secure the co operation of 
ti thm oughly sound'huvyer and a very upright man.” 



THE HON. SIR 0. SANKARAN NAIR. 

The appointment of Sir C. Sankaran Nair as 
Momlajr for Education to succeed the Hon. Sir 
Harcourt Butler in the Viceregal Council has 
given gtmt siitisf action throughout the country. 
Sir Sankaran Nair has long been in the public 
eye, though not as an educationist in particular. 
As a lawyer, social reformer and publicist, Sir 
Sankaran Nair has won much popularity. He 
was twice Pre.sident of the Social Con- 
ference and hiu? actively been engaged in pro- 
moting social reform. He has also been Pi'esi- 
dent of the National Coiigres;^ and is fully con* 
versant with the Indian view of public questions. 
Asa judge of the Madras High Court, Sir Sankaran 
Nair has been noted for his stern independence. 
He has always been holding definite views on 
certain social and educational problems andr 
many may not look on things eye to eye with the 
new member, ^ir Sankaran Nair's sound jttdyjv 
ment and independence of character, and his well 
known legal and general ability, are qualificatioim 
that will quite enable him to discharge his 
with cn-edit to himself and his countrymen, 
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INDIAN WAR SONGS. 

BY MR. 8. B. BANERJEA. 


T may not be generally known that several 
11 war songs have been composed* by Indian 
W gentlemen. 'I'heso are mostly in one 

* or other of the Indian vernaculars, and only 
a few of them are in English. The best known 
English sdhg has been composed by Mr. S. 
Mukherjee (better known ns the “ Eunnymnn ”). 
His song, “ Britapnia, ah Thou Mistress of the 
Seas,*’ has attracted considerable attention in this 
country. Several hundreds of copies of this song 
have been sent to the British troop.s, in the 
theatre of war, through the usual channel. 

Of the songs in Indian vernacuhai s, that by 
Professor M. M. Bose, of Calcutta, is undoubtedly 
the best. 1 give a literal translation of his song 
here : — 

“ Oh Lord, the woild, the ocean, the village, ahd 
the city are singing thy victory. 

Millions of throats commingled are singing thy 
triumph. 

Seeing sin raise its head, our Sovemgn has advanc- 
ed to fight. 

To teach the enemy a lesson, warriors are advanc- 
ing. 

Let the cry, “ Hurrah Britannia,” fill the entire 
Univei'se. 

Your all-con(juering flag is proudly flying every- 
where. 

The enemy is aghast and is in confusion at the 
destruction of his battalions. 

The East and the West are in embrace. 

They have forgotten their diflerence in this reli- 
gious war. 

They have seized their swords and are destroying 

* the enemy. • 

The world stands amazed at this sight and are 

singing thy glory (oh Lord). 

Grant us, ah Narayana, strength to our arms, 
courage in our breasts, faith in our hearts. 

In this holy war, in crushing the demon, shower 

* on US thy gince (oh Lord).*' 

..Tbis song is stirring and, when sung in chorus, 
produces Excellent results on nen-martial races 
evetu * 

JDie Hindi and Urdu songs, which I have seen, 
ai^ not BO stining ; but tbe^ are exoellently^con* 
ceived and breathe loyalty to the British throne. 


DIARY OF THE MONTH. 

November 21. IL E. The Viceroy unvnVd tlip statue 
of the late Maharaja ol Bikanir at Bikanir. 
November 25 The Convocation of tlie Madras Uni- 
versity was held this afternoon at tlir Senate House 
and the address was given by the Uon'blo Sir 
Harold Stuart, f.c s , k c .s.l. 

November 20. A public meeting was hold at Allahabad 
to-day to protest against lliu proposed new Munici- 
pal Bill, now before the Legislative (\Minoi] 

November 27. Under the auspices of the local S P C A 
a Pony and Cattle Show was held in ('oimhatore, * 
November 2>^. A largo concourse of people attended 
this evening at the Bt Andrew’s Ku k Commemor- 
ation Service in celebration of the Church’s cente- 
nary in Bombay. 

November 211. A gaiden pivrty.tvaa given in Delhi this 
afternoon by the members of ihn Orient Ulub tO 
bid farewell to tJie Hon’blc Sir Ali Inmm. 

November .iO. The itansal Special Tribunal concluded 
hearing of the forty-Kei'ond dacoifcy case, m whioh 
nine persons were charged with daeoitv and murder 
December 1. (’hinese papers state that Jthe cx-Emperor 
is oifieially betrothed to Yuan-Shi Kai’s daughter 
December 2. The trial of the so-called “Golden fiang” 
of swindlers ended^to-dav in Karachi. “ 

December 2. Lord and Lad> Willmgdon paid a visit to 
the Empress Works, Byculla, Rombav, ^vJ^e^e surgi- 
cal instruments or all kinds are manufacturod 
December 4. The Burma Medical Act of I'.B.i, has come 
into force from to-day. 

December 5. The annual two-days gathering of the 
Students' Brotherhood concluded tc-night in Poona 
Deoomber (». The anr.uil gathering of sehools under 
the managemert of the Society for the IVomotion 
of the Edueation of the Masses was held to-day in 
Bombay, the Governor distiibuting the piizes. ^ 
December 7. * A very .inpressive Durbar was held to- 
day at (iovernraent House, Calcutta, to confer 
tiles and medals. 

DeoetnberS. The Hyderabud (Sind) Municipality has 
been superseded for a period of three years by a 
Bombay Government Resolutinn dated to-day. ^ 
December 9. To-day His Excellency the Governor per- 
formed the opening coiemony of two buildings in 
Bombay, both erected as a memorial to General 
Booth by the Salvation Ainiv. 

December lU. The Main rajajof Jaipur and party visited ’ 
Srirangam to-day. 

December 11. A serious burglary is reported to have 
taken place in Simla to-day, the value of attielea 
stolen being Rs. ^ 

December 12. An address of welcome was presented to 
Bishop Waller by the Tinnovelly Christians to-dav 
at Ttnhevelly. ^ 

December 13 The opening game of the Crioket Carni- 
val in aid of the Bombay Ladies’ War Relief Fund 
started to-day. 

Deoem^r 14. The English scored a record in the 
• Crioket Match played io-day in Bombay between 
All-India ifereus English team. 

December 15. Lord Willingdon’s cricket bat was 
knooked down for Rs. 2,500 by auction at Uie 
Bombay Crioket Carnival to-day. 

Deoember 16. The Hon'ble Mr. de U Fosse, 
Director of PubHo Instruction, presided at the 
Xindorgarten Conference held in Allahabad to-day. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


November 22. Oeraen reveree in the Beltio Frovinoea. 
Lord Kitohenar in Athena. 

Agreement aigned by Iteiy not to conclude aeperate 
peace. t 

Oecupitioii of Tibati, in the Canteroona, by Anglo- 
Frenoh force. 

November 23. Aaatrian lines penetrated near Gorizia. 
Bulgarian atrooities. 

Serbian siicceea ; Bulgarian retirement from Frilep. 
Two British steamers torpedoed. 

November 24. Fighting around I oos. 

German patrol boat bunk. 

Austrian frightful nesb , oiusade against Italians in 
Honved llegiments. 

Italian attack on (iore^ • 

November 2.5. Turks forced back on the Tigris, 

Lord Kitchener's mission to Greece/. 

German intrigue in the United States ; charge against 
German Naval Attacbij. 

Export of cotton goods prohibited by Denmark. • 

November 23. Extensive captures by Italians in Monte 
San Michele region 
Anti-British demonstration a1?'Sirsz. 

Attitude of ftoumania ; passage of Russian troops foV 
ButgaVia, 

King George progressing. 

November 27. Fighting on the Riga front. 

Germans driven back on the Styr. 

Bulgarians repulsed east of Krivolok 
Move of the Serbian Government to Sontsri. 

November 28. German withdrawal from Rig. 

Russian Military Mission to London. 

German intrigue in the United’ States. 

Plot to blow up Laohine Canal (Canada) frustrated 
by Montreal FoHoe. 

November 29. Aerial activity in the 'West German 
troops in Russia, 

Fighting in Montenegro. 

Turks iu Gallipolli decimated by Anglo-Frenoh fire. 
Bomnardment of Strumnitza by French aeroplanes. 

November 30, Demands of the EnitnU Powers accept* 
ed by Greece, 

Dissension of Bulgarian soldiers, 

Encivoling the Germans in the Cameroont. 

Persia and the Allies ; the Shah’s assuranoea 
Tl^ree allied steamers torpedoed. 

December 1. Rapid recovery of the King. 

Aerial activity in the Western theatre. 

Defence of Monastir. 

December 2. lulian artillerv active. 

An Austrian defeat by the Montenegriiis. 

Russian re*lnvs8ion of Oukovina. 

Decemlmr 8. Queen Mary Inspects B, African tvoope* 
Austrian submarine sinks Briiisb ete|iners. 

Serbian^ megaiftceni resistance, 

Deoember 4. Entente War Council tnealiiig. , 
Rosaian operalions in Caaoasia^ 

Soummnta oomiuandeers foreifpi vamels, 


December 5, The Allies in Serbia, 

Burlosqoe Peace Mission by Mr, F 4 >rd. 

German intrigue in America. 

Deoember 6, Sucoesaful (British air-raid on Dgn 
station.’ 

Submarine raid vn Turkish shipping, 

Italian progress. 

December 7. German plots denounced by Mr. WiliCn. 

German domination in Austria. * 

The Pope and peace. 

Deoember 8. Duf^ensions among the enemy. 

Parliamentary scenes in Constantinople. 

Geiman brutality to prisoners. 

Daoetnber 9. British reoruting progressing well. 

Teuton intrigues in China. 

King’s appreciation of the work of Aoztos in 
Gallipoli. 

December 10. Alliep’ severe fight against immense odds 
ID Serbia. 

The Ministers of the Xntrttfe Powers present a fresh 
note to the Greek Premier. 

Russiah victory at Hamadan. 

Deoember 11, British retirement in Serbia. 

General Castelnau succeeds General Joffre— an 
unofBoial statement. 

The Qreoo*8brbian treat|y : statement by M. 
Venezelos. 


December 12, The situation in Serbia much improved. 
Allies decide not to withdraw from Salonika. 

Greeoe ehortof coal : appenle to Great Britain. 


December 13. Atistria’s need of men. boys of 17 
called out* 

Lord Kitchener and Sir Edward Grey leave for 
Paris. 

Italians secure possession of Guidicaria and Coneei 
valleys, 

December 14. King’s progress to recovery. 
Inniskiliing’s heroic sacrifice. 

Turkish defences damaged in Gallipoli. 

RnOOuraging British recruiting results. 


December 15, Enemy submarine ''Cheokmaiisd^ jin tbs 
Mediterranean. 

* British airman destroys German eeaplane, 

Bulgers threaten Greek Frontier. 


Deoember 16. General Sir 


renidi. 


Douglas Bsig bag tegn 
Fleld-MarMi^ 910 J%ji 


Germans gre prepaHnn for g big tMtUis at , 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODIGAFS 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

• 

The work of the Rod Cross Soeioty 1ms been 
brought very prominently before the country 
during tho present world wer by its numerous 
and beneficent activities on belmlf of the sick and 
wounded. As Ji matter of public interest, it may 
be suitable at this time to give a short sketch of 
the genesis of tho Red Ci*oss movement ami the 
nature of tho work that is assoivialeil witli tho 
symbols. 

The Red CJross, writes the Weolltf SrufK- 
man, is the authorised S 3 mih(jl of tlie (leneva 
Convention, an intmaiational agreement origin-* 
ally concluded on tbo 2‘2ml August 18(i|at 
tho Swiss city when its name is dei ived. The 
original (Convention was superseded l)y a new 
(ienova Convention, framed in t<lpi sauu' ( ity in 
July 100b, wbieb ju*ovi<l<al foi* the neutralisation 
of tho sanitaiy services of armies in thii field. 

Tho treaty was doHignod to reaiovc Roldica’s when 
Bicik arid wounded I'rcni the catogorv of coiuliaU-ntH, 
and to .ifford them rebef and protection withontus.gard 
to nationality. This protection is als(' extended to all 
porBonM olfcjially attiudiod to hospitals or ainhulancoK, 
and to all honvoH as tong as they conltun invalid hoI- 
diers. InhahitantH of a country occupied by a belliger- 
ent arti who may bo engaged in t)i0(3ai'o of tlie sii-k and 
wounded enjoy the samo privilege. Provision is also 
made for tho return of invalid soldiers to their homes. 

All hospitals and hospital sliips must show a 
white flag with :l rod cros.s as well ns their 
national flag. Tho peisonnol muF>t have an 
arinlot or badge showing the red cross on a white 
ground. TTio .symbol represonts the colours re- 
versed of (feneva, tho birthplace of tho Red 
Cross movomont. 

The inception of the work was due to tho 
ofibrts of M. Henri Dunant, a Genevan philanth- 
ropist, who, after being an eye-witnos.s of tho 
tragic results of the battle of Solfeidno, between 
the Franco- Piedmontese forces and those of 
Austria in 1859, where 40,000 dead and wounded 
was the toll paid, wrote his epoch-making volume, 
“ Un souvenir de Solferino,” to direct attention 
to the crying evils resulting from the inadecjuacy 
of the medical provision for the wounded, who^ 
were thereby often condemned to a lingering and 
painful death on the field of battle. The horrors 
. aud hardships of the Crimean campaign which 
the efTorta* of Florence Nightii\gale and her devot- 
ed companions had done so much to alleviate, had 
afforded a terrible object-lesson in the same 
direction, and were comparatively fresh in ^ the 
130 


public recollection. They h.id m.ule n deep im- 
j»res.sion on ]\L Diuinnt, and the ociibir demon- 
stration of Solferino h.jd touched him pio- 
fouiidl}*. 

In February 18(Id, the nintter was l^i ought up 
at a meeting of tiie (Jenev.an Socict}' of Fubhe 
Utility inidor tlio presideaay (d’ j\lr. IMoyru’i i‘, 
and, aftei* di.sciis.siun, was remitted foi- coiisideia- 
tion to ;i commission of li\'c meiubn.s with plenary 
power.s, consistii’g of Mes.sieuvs (Justave j\Io}ni(']’, 
pre.sideiit of tlic Society; Henri Uuiianf, Cbumial 
Dufour, and Di.s. Louis Appi.a .arid I'Jieodoie 
M.annoir, munes (Ic.-ening ol ^he lii:^liest lionouT* 
throughout 1 bo world, foi it. *\.as l.ngoly due to 
t.iieir untiring efl'M t,> .aid i>e»‘,se\'ernnce t.liat the 
great and ]>en( fir ( iiUledCi o''-; oi ganisation.s wiiicli 
aic doing such maL*nilic(‘nt woik in tlii.s t.irm* of 
univoi’val reia'ived their eailv iii>pnlses to 

altruistic ifidivity. 

Aft.(U* outlining a std'cme thi^y d''ci(Ud to invito 
an intoi’iiational confd\**nee to examine it ami 
settle iletails. The invif, liinns met with ready 
and general accept aneo, and the conference was 
convoked for the 2Gtli (ktobiu* IHCn'l, under tl^e 
pre.sidency of Geneial Dufonv, fourteen (lovein- 
inonts being represented by eigbtc'cn deh‘gatcs. 

Tlje Uonvention was finally agreed to on the 
22nd Augu.st IHGl. 

Tho Red (Jros.s Society gave fis.sistan(*o at vaii- 
ous (‘.ampaigrfs prior to tliat in South Afiica in 
1809-1901, but it was only in the latter campaign 
that it was called upon to deal on a considerable 
scale with work on behalf of our forces. In 
'January 1899, tho Llciitral Ihitish Rod Oros.s 
Council, consisting of rei>ros(3ntatives of the 
before-montioiied Society, tlie St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association, St. Andrew’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, the Army Nursing Ro.servc, and tho 
Admiralty and ^Var Odico, was appointed to deal 
with Red Cross woik throiigliout the British 
Empire. 

The British Red Cr oss’ Society has interested 
itself not only in furnishing medical and surgical 
necessities, ambulances, hospital trains and shi[is, 
nurses, etc. ; it has also taken an activ© part in 
the organisation of the voluntary aid detach- 
ments under the County Territorial ^ Associations 
as laid down in the War Office scheme, (jn tho 
30th April 1914, the number of these raised and 
registered at tho War Office was 1,955, witli a 
total personnel of 56,704. These detachments 
are under military control in time of war. 
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THE INDIAlSr REVIEW. 


[December 1015, 


THE TEACH<NG'OP PATRIOTISM. 

The Earl of Cromer^ in the November issue of 
' the Ninet^nih gives much sound advioe 

to encourage the growth of a reasoned and rea- 
sonable patriotism in the schools of the country. 
The educational policy of the nation should be 
neither directed towards the creation of an arro- 
gant Chauvinism ; nor should it be exposed to 
the dangers which would of necessity result if 
the minds of the youth were imbued with ultra- 
pacificist sentiments and international ideals. 

Internationalism, in so far as it tends to establish 
amity between nations to cheoh national arrogance and 
aelf-soffioienoy. to encourage the youth of one country 
to assimilate all that is best in the moral eharaoteristios 
' or intelleotual attain men ts*of other countries, to enforce 
' the sacrednesa of treaty obligations, to ensure respect 
for the weak, to disparage the abuse of power by the 
strong, to blast as false doctrine the theory that ' might 
is right* and to point out the moral obliquity of giving 
practical application to that theory, is altogether com- 
mendable. laternationalist tdaohing may^ also very 
properly dwell on the fact that exclusive 'nationolism 
may perhaps be regarded as only a stepping-stone to 
the conception of a higher idful %vbich embraces the 
whole human race and which though extremely difficult 
of attainment at any time, and quite impossible of 
attainment at any but a remote future, should none the 
less he regarded as the pole-star to which the compass 
of political action and educational effort may profitably 
be directed. But if it goes further than this, if it is 
used as a didactic agency to decry legitimate patriotism 
and to substitute a flabby cosmopolitanism in its place, 
if it omits to inculcate into the minds of the youth of 
the country that though their thoughts may soar to the 
skies, their feet must rest on the earth, if it does not 
tel) them that Society, being constituted as it is, their 
first duty is to love their country, and if needs bo to 
fight and die for it, and that this conception of duty 
must be allowed to hold good oven at the cost of some 
sacrifice of the international ideal— if international 
teaching fails in any of these respects, and becomes 
visionary to the extent of losing all sense of practical 
requirements, then it is not only pernicious, but in the 
highest degree dangerous. 

These are the views of -'the author, and he 
declares that in the Public and their allied 
Preparatory Schools, it is not necessary to instil 
nationalist sentiments into the minds of the 
scholars. But those schools which are under 
Government control and supervision i^ake little 
or no attempt to teach patriotism, nor any 
effort to check the idiosyncracies of those tea- 
chers whose personal pfoclivities wou^d rather 
lead them to discourage patriotic sentiment. In 
Franc^ the condition of affairs seems to be m'uch 
better, and there education is made a special per- 
sonal means of seconding the efforts of the army, 
and strengthening the country in its unsl^kable 
confidence in, and its desire for, complete victory. 


INDIANS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Octobfer number of the Indim Emigrant^ 
which always keeps an Argus-eyed watch over 
the interests of Indians abroad, biings to light 
certain disabilities imposed on them in British 
Columbia. These formed the subject of a memo- 
laal by the “ Anti-slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society,” London, to the Secretary of 
State foT India on May 8th, 1915. In a state- 
ment accompanying the Memorial the more 
serious of the grievances of the Indian community 
in that part of the British, Empire are set out. 
They relate to : — 

(1) The prohibition of fomale immigrants. (It is oati- 
mated that among about 4,(KX) British Indiana now in Bri- 
tish Columbia there are only five or six women, and no 
more are allowed by the Dominion Authorities to enter. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that U'is disproportion 
between the sexes leads to the gravest evils) ; (2) the 
Indians point to the contrast between their treatment 
and that accorded » to the Japanese who are allowed, 
under special treaty, to enter the province to the num- 
l)or of 400 per annum, which ia often extended to GOO or 
700. The Japanese are allowed to bring in their women 
witiiout any restriction, and are admitted on allowing 
that they possess fifty dolhrson landing, while the 
Hindus have to posaess 200 dollars ; (3) (Chinese immi- 
grants are admitted on payment of 500 dollars per head 
without any limit in numbers, and, during 24 months in 
the years 1011-1(^13, 17,000 Chinese immigrants are said 
to have entered British Columbia. They are allowed as 
many women as they can support; (4) the British 
Indians feel very deeply the neglect with which their 
interests are regarded by Great Britain, and stioh neglect 
is only too likely to encourage disafTeotion and disloyal 
sentiments towards the Mother Country. 

The BtaWment further points out certain other 
epocific (liRabilitieB Bufiered by the HinduB in Van- 
couver, B.C. The complaint is that in the 
administration of the immigration laws of tbo 
Dominion os well as in the attitude of the author- 
ities and the white colonists a preposterous 
discrimination is made in the Indians* disfavour, 

Reddress of these grievances is long overdue. 
The editor of the Indian Emigrant in a note on 
the subject attributes this bad blood to labour 
jealousy on the part of the white ^workmen who 
go out to the colonies from theii* moth^ 
country. It is also feared that such jealousy ,#11 
be further accentuated and given a s^das 
political turn on account of the strength dt^riV'^ 
'ed by English workmen from their Trade Unions 
and similar organised aB6ociQ.ti0|iS .all over iSh^ 
Empire. “ But,” writes the editor, “we believe. 
Britain has statesmanship enoegb to realise that 
* free migration within tbt Empire ’ is as inuch 
a vital and imperial problem affecting the fntuie 
of the Empire as the Army or the Navy," 
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ARMENIANS AND THE PARTITION 

The atrocious Armenian massacres have 
reverberated throughout the civilised world and 
have made the Allies determined to make an end 
of Turkey as a sovereign power. Those mas- 
sacres however frightful and destructive*in them- 
selves could not break the spirit of. the Armenian 
race or destroy the obstinate nationalisui that 
they have ever displayed. An article by Mr. 
Llewellyn Williams in the current number of 
the Fortnightly Rerduo declares its firm conviction 
tnat the Armenian (4uestion can only bo settled 
satisfactorily to the Armenians by autonomy 
granted, by tho Allied lowers. 

From the time of Ardvates who freed him- ‘ 
self from Soleucid domination up to the sack 
of Ani by Alp Aesinn in 1079 AD., the 
Armenians enjoyed a dutinct and continuous 
national existence. Froiu thg beginning of 
the 4th century, the Armenian tuition has 
remained Christian, the vanguard of Cfliris-' 
tian civilisation and thought, and an outpost of 
Christianity in the Ejist. Even in the face of the 
Arab invasion of Asia Minor, the Armenians pre- 
served their autonomous existence. When the 
Seljuks overwhelmed their country^" great num- 
bers emigrated to Cilicia and formed the king- 
dom of Lesser Armenia there. In spite of six long 
conturies of martyrdom, the mass of the people 
persist in maintaining the existence of their 
national individuality, their treditions, their 
institutions, them language and their cyaltiu^e. The 
Armenians have given to the Byzantine Empire, a 
number of Emperors and Regents, have risen by 
virtue of their aptitude to the highest ix»st6 even 
in the Ottoman Empire and have taken ajiromin- 
ent part in the recent Persian reform movement. 
They aided Russia in the conquest of the Caucasus, 
and in the words of Lord Cromer they, constitute 
with the Syrians the intellectual cream of tho 
Near East.” 

The Kurdish problem will solve itself first by 
the absence of the support and encourage- 
ment from the Centxal Turkish Government 
which they have always enjoyed, and secondly, by 
disarmitig them and coercing them by means of 
Armenian gendarmes. The Armenians form* 
rongbly 35 per cent, of the total population of 
Armex^a, and though in a minority as against 
tifd Mosbth races, still outnumber^ either Turks 
or fikurds takexi separately, Mc^ver, the * Arme- 
rdim unlike the Jews would return to their 
codiitry in large numbers from all parts as soon 
M settled govmmxnent iillioi^ • 


If their national sentiment Is gratified by the 
concession of Self-Government in fheir six Vila- 
yets and Cilicia, where they prepond ere te as a 
single coherent racial unit, with an outfet oft the 
Mediterranean, they woul^ secure for all time in 
the heart of Asia Minor, a population whoso 
strength and influence would be on the aide of 
peace and progress. Their outlet to the sea can 
bo secured without clashing either with French 
interests in Northern Syria or with Italian in- 
terests in Adalia. Then their full influence would 
be felt by their less civilised unprogressive neigh- 
bours on all sides. 


CHRISTIANS IN TKAV^ANOORE. 

Mr. George Joseph, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, read a 
paper at the last Christian (Congress held at Kotta- 
yam, Travancore, in wliicli he deals with the 
strength oHhe Christian element in the population 
of that state and certain alleged inequalities in 
the treatment accorded^ to the Christians in assign- 
ing administrative posts under tho Durbar. The 
paper is reproduced in the current number of the 
Malabar Qiairterly lleview, from which we glean 
the fqllowing facts : — 

There are 34, 28 lakhs of people in the 
Travancore State with a male literacy of 248 
and a female literacy of .50 per mille — the English 
literacy being 432 and 20 for every 10,000. This 
record is the &6st in the whole of India, including 
Baroda, where compukory elementary education 
prevails. Out of these 3' 28 lakhs of people, 
9 03 lakhs are Christians and their increase in 
population between. 1901 and 1911 was 29*6 per 
cent, as against the Hindu increase of 11*4 per 
cent, and the general increase of 16.2 per cent. 
Literacy amongst Christians per fiiille is 286 for 
men, and 78 for womei-, the corresponding Eng- 
lish literacy being 182 and 44 per 10,000, It may, 
therefore, be' said that next to the Hindus, 
Christians form the most considerable section of 
the people, and that in this comer of India they 
occupy the same position that the Muhamadans 
hold in the whole continent — the Muhammadans 
being 66 out of 313 millions or about a fifth. 
The Christians forming ateut a fourth of the 
oorr^ponding population. In higher literary 
education, the Travancore Ohrtstians by binth ot 
descent have achieved quite remarkable results. 

The epedfic complaints of the community ar9 
next iMt with by the writer. 
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SELF-OVVERNMExNT R)H INDIA. 

The lluuT)le Mr. V. S. Saj-iii has 

coiitrihutdl two articles to the 3 unyuj India of 
Hoiubiiy. One refers to tlu* }H‘oj)usihI “Homo 
Rule League '^ and th? other to “ Self*(lo\eru 
uieiit for India.” The writer expi esses hini.S‘“lf 
.agreeable to any movenient started for the pur- 
pose of securing ioj‘ the people of India a system 
of goxeriiuient similar to that enjoyed by the 
self-governing colonies of the j5ritisli Empire. 
Cut, according to him : 

the ODD indiHpeiisahle condjtion is that the new inove- 
inont should not clircu^tly or indirectly detract from the 
paramount authority of the Indian National Congresh to 
• speak in the name of live Entire people people of India, 
•or of tlm AlMndia Alushm Lcagu« to speak in the namu 
of the Mohaincdun eoiumunitv. 

It is gjvitifying to sec that tlie promoters of the 
“Homo Rule League ” i(‘cognist; and inti'nd to 
fulfil this cc^ndition. As steps towards thi.s end 
they have agreed in the first place to ileclaro the 
League* aiL\iliary to the greater organisations and 
to woik only for tlio attainment- of that scdieme 
of Self-Loverninont whudf may he ap[>i*(>ved i\y 
t-liem. Thi*sc two ideas artr good, so far as 1hf‘y 
go, but aie they snllii ient Mi’. Sastri would 
add a third prec iution, namely, that inemliersiiip 
of the Le.iguo should hi* confined to those [lohtical 
workcis vvho ha\'o already joined Ihosc bodies or 
may heu'eaft-er join tlieiii. 

Wilting on Self Dovci nuioiit . for India”, 
Mr. HasLri dispels any dillidenco that may bo 
entertained about the ineligibility of Indians for 
Ibis form of rule : — 

Indiana by cap icity, character and the Rritibli tram * 
ing they have recei\cd are competent to govern theni- 
helvcb and will not confront any more to be rult^d by 
})i;reau('rat« who prok-bfi to e\irci>-f their authority Vvith 
puti null bt)iufi(;erjr‘<-j hut causiot biiog Ihemsciv'CM to 
Lontei-iphitC' the time Ashen iht r pohLu al A\urdb bhall 
reached fJic mutui ity of their huAiltics and dtsim 
tu rogclalo their own affiiirs. 

So far n*gaids national fitnoss. And tin- 
;)ct unconvinced inu.-t tiko coinage fiom Die 
political maAim that ‘‘ self-rule fits fui‘ seif-iaile.” 
Mr. Hasti i Av rites . -- 

What preci ‘10 finajio thofic mcaflures will tako must 
depend on the .md lirmness which our rApre- 

Bontat^cg can bring to hear in the conduct of the nego- 
tiations that will procedo the constitutional rcadjuHt- 
ments after the Avar. It may be we shall bo entrusted 
with soli-governtnent at one bound ; it may be that 
greater rcBcryations for the intervention of the Crown 
and the Rirliainont will have to be accepted thap now 


exist in the case of the Colonies ; it may be that what 
Ave actually get is not responsible government in its 
entirety but the first substantial instalment of oonstitu- 
tional reform, the first of a series of three or four steps 
to be taken Avith a view to the placing of India on a 
footing of perfect equality with the self-governing 
colonies. 

Only, according to Mr. Sastii, in this last case 
two things must he made absolutely clear, that 
all those successive steps must bo taken within 
one political generation and that it must be made 
constitutionally impo.ssiblo for the Indi in bureau- 
cracy or thrir frieiuls in England to delay the 
course of this evolution. 

TIIF SOCIAL SYSTEM OF THE MUNDAS. 

In an intei lasting article contributed to the 
first number of tlu* Jonniui of the Riluir and 
Orissa Research Society by the Kov. Father J. 
Hoirmaim, S. J.. on the principles of succession 
ami inh(‘rifcan(‘ii .among th»‘ ]Mundu> of Chota 
Nagpur, the avi iter desenhes the main outlines of 
Irheu economic and social system. It would 
a]>peaj •that the title to [iusonal owiicrshij), i.c., 
till' piopri(*t.'ii y right jises in tlio first instance 
naturally out ol cieative oi* forniativt* Avork. 

Hence tlic man wlio first turns a piece of jungle 
or a plot i'f AA'i^>te land into aiahle land, becomes 
i/fdo jf'arlo the owner of tJui.t land even as lie A\ho 
shap(\s .a piece of wood into nn axe-handle or a 
plough, hceomes the owiu*r of that liandle or 
plol !}•)!. 

It is' up to date a hopeless task, says 

tlio writer^ to try and inako tho Mundas 

understand much less admit that the Maha- 
raja of Chota Ntig])ur, ami n fortiori that 

ciowd of middhmieii wlio have been thrust, or 
w ho .''uc^eeded in thrusting ilieuiseh os, betw een 
the Maharaja and tho cultivators, are the rightful 
owners of the land. We cut the forest, wo 
plough am] sovA' and Avood and reap, and Himj- 
boinja ((?ud) h( ud.< the rain and tlio bunshine. 
AVhat have ll’i*} - (ho Dikoty — done?” is oiio of 
llieii ciirient modes of e.\piessing their view* of 
proprietary lights. 

They will admit that a Raja may be a useful 
head in given circumstances. Their folklore 
shows that lie is by no ineaiis an essential part of 
•their society but a lati*r graft on their system. 
Their whole political system is so arranged as •to 
keep him well away from contact Anth the people* 
Though they be willing to concede him certain* 
taxes in tho shape jof cash and kind and certain 
services, they always categorically refuse to re- 
cognise anything that savours of real proprietary 
lights of bis to the hinds they have leclaimedi 
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CHANDRAOUPTA MAURIYA. 

Mr. P. IC. Telarig presents in a recent issue of 
Voimg India a general impression of the position 
and achievement of this great Mfiuriya Emperor, 
who ruled at Pataliputra in tiie 4th century B.C. 
Tradition has it that Cliaridr.igupta was a. 
scion of the Imperial Nanda Dynasty of Magadlia 
though born of a Sudiii mother. Ho seems to 
have rebelled against the Nandas and, as a result, 
driven out of Magadha. It is j)robable that during 
hi.s exile he came into contact with l^ersian in- 
ilucnces, for afterwaids in his court lie showed .a 
certain predilection for Persian ways. 

One ch i.racteristic feature of Chandragupta’s 
rule wivs that it was directed to widespread eoA- 
(juost. There is not enough histoT ieal evidoju’o 
for stating the exact oxtont of the territories he 
conqueretl. lint d. seems that he c irried his sway 
far into the ihui jab and it i.-j probable that a 
large ])art of the teri-itories whicli, later on, nin<le 
up the magnificent empire of his gr.indsmi, 
Asoka, was acijuircd in the, time of Chandra* 
gupta. These, conquests were bound together 
firmly by him in a great Imperial system; piovid* 
bd with tile machinery of tributary princes .and 
viceroys for definite divisions ••of the empire 
etc. 

Another great feature of Charidragupta s rule 
is the wonderful .system of adiniuistration which 
ho organised for his empire, and which we find 
depicted in the Artlia Shastra of Kautilya. The 
first striking feature of that system is that it is 
thorough ; it makes provision for all needs of 
civil life, enters into all the dopartmonts of the 
people’s life. <» 

On the last feature above mentioned, . Mr. 
Tolang remarks that over anti above its thorough* 
nc«s and efliciency and stringency, the system 
dej>icted in the Artha-Shastra is marked by the 
fact that it is sciontilic. 

It Is not a mere oollection of disjointed rules and regii- 
lAtione, but a eyntorn of administrative rules based on 
definite gonorAl principles and developed on a eertain 
definite plan directed to a definite object aud following 
definite methods. This was probably the work of 
Chanakya, but Chandragupta must have had a share in 
it. The system thus worked out, had Ijeen termed 
Maohievallian and immoral, and Chanakya bad been 
dosoribod as a politioal philosopher who was depraved kt 
heart i but as Rhys Davids remarks, Wo should rather 
•ay that he was ;. . . not so muoh immornl as unmoral," 
abd i^rob^bly a deeper study of tho Artha-Shastra and 
fuller information with regard to the conditions of the 
time would show us that ChAnakaya was not as black as 
as he is painted. 

Chandragupta drove back the advance of the 
Greeks under Seleukos Nikator and freed the 


Punjab from the (I reck yoke.^ The defeat of 
Helcukos was the cro\Miiijg glory of (Jhandra- 
guptas career and the Mudiaraksjias written 
many centuries lator which I’uithfuliy ju'eserves 
tho tradition of his ruk‘s, notes this as tlio ono 
feature of importance in his career. 

THE JxMJiAN AimW 

Writing in the ConlantjMn'ar^/ /iV/vV/c under the 
title ‘‘India’s Services in the W.n”, Ah'. A. 
Yusuf Ali, T.C.S. (llotd.) makes the fclloNsing 
observation on tlic splendid services rendered 
hirherto liy the Indian Army: - 

Thu Indian Army an of lung Rurviuo men, and 
iH always ready fur mobiliKation at ii vtTy short notn^o. 
This statu of constat t pi cpurudiuMH is sn n^stt ot tho 
ulmoHu value to the nco of thu Empui , lor in modern 
Wttifarc tmu‘ J8 of the US-** cue of thu It is a 

trite H:iyiijg that, India sfii v^id ni tin Uour AYar ; 

her clTectivo liHHiHl.irh u was p«>Ksil>ie on '^ci-ount ot 
eoiiHtant p! up«rodiiusM, nlLhough lndiijn*t oops \/ere not 
a^'tually purnntti d to light in South Ali.ca. 1 ’id rust 
Colonial troops to .'irry^o in Europe wire thu Canadians, 
who landed in England on Ocluher 1 0th. Their 
niHgidficent ii( hiuvcinentH are a source otp^idc to tho 
whole Empin*, but thev were a new Ann* and had to 
undergo a courHO ot preliminary truining ui England 
before they were reidv to take Mu n pl«cu in llie battle 
line. The Indian Expoditionar\ Eoreu lauded eompiele 
in very dotfol -ammunition cuhininH, mule corp*^, supply 
and transport, batteries and sappers. A flora very 
abort rest they went atruight into the firing line. Tho 
first month of the AVar had been ehariifitei ized by tho 
tremendous impetuosity of the German onrush through 
Belgium and Northern f>ance. By September 7, tho 
Germans had reached the extreme limit of their advanoo 
in France, the tide had decidedly turned, and the wave of 
invasion had been rolled back from the Marne. By the 
middle of September they had taken up entrenched posi- 
tions on the Aisne, in which, with few changes, they 
have practioally remained on the defensive ever since. 
The ai-rival of tho Indian troops synchrrnized with the 
Gorman onslaught towards Antwerp aud the Belgian 
coast. The Allies gradually lengthened out their lino in 
Northern Franco. Thereafter the German fury in tho* 
west appeals chiefly to have been directed towards the 
Calais objective. In October and November there was 
heavy fighting in the coastal region on the frontiers of 
France and Belgium as the result of which tho hope of 
the German attempt on Calais was linallv wrecki^d. It 
was in this critioal phase of the lighting that the Indians 
had their baptism of fire in Europe, and it is in this regi- 
on that their principal aotivities have since had scope. 
Their arrival in the concentration area in the middle of 
Ootober relieved the German pressure south of tho Lys 
and gave much needed rest to their British comrades, 
who had sustained a gallant fight for weeks against a 
numorioally superior enemy, Ypres, HullobeMh, Festu- 
bert, La Bassee and Neuve Cbapalle are now olassioal 
names in Indian history, and stir the same pride in 
Indian minds as Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and 
MalpTaquet stirred in the minds of Englishmen in the 
reign of Queen Anne, 
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THE ROLE OF^HENATJVE STATES. 

The Native S^-ates of India have attracted to 
themselves considerable attention as a result of 
their splendid loyalty to the Empire in the war. 
Politicians both in India ^md in England antici- 
pa to a sensible advancement in tlioir status and 
are really concerned with tlie problem of accord- 
ing such stalu'^ with the deniocnitic hlcals 
prevalent in llritish India. In the opinion of 
the Jnduoinan - 

The real importance of the statea ariHCH, not from 
thoir oxtenf. oi’ but trorn the fact that, taken 

BH a whole, thc> constitute a juicroeosm of the history 
of all India, 01, hi other wordw, thj<t ui nomo or other of 
thorn are cnslu ii.cd «nd «a(egu.-nded all those idcaH «vliieh 
ln<I(a is desLinod to contrihn,te to the common stock, 

’ There i.> a. giouing convh'tijn that tlio India 
that is to be — that future India of wliicli men 
dream, and foi' which men woi k and .sufler to-day 
— that India will not bo built u[) solel}' of West- 
ern ideas. The West will, without doubt, make 
a material contribution to the structure,* but the 
success of tlio whole will depend on the degree in 
which East and A\'est are Hanrionised and com- 
bined. The llritisli administration is the most 
etlective single agent at work in the production 
of this harmony, but its very elliciency involves 
the risk that the balance may not be truly held. 
For evidence that this lisk is real, our contempo- 
rary enters into an examination of the current 
doctrines of Indian politics ns expi essed by so 
many of thoso who claim to speak for the people 
of India. It wTites : — 

We have the highest admiration for tbeao gentlemen, 
who spend their time and their iiitelloot so freely fn the 
service of their country ; but no impartial observer can 
to note the fact that in many cases they have 
absorbed so oompletily the views of other nations that 
the Indian standpoint is almost entirely ignored, and that 
the doctrine which they offer can best bo described as 
democracy in t>acuo^ tiie creed of the political philoso- 
pher who has fallen a victim to his logical prooessos and 
has discarded the essential in attempting to reveal it. 
tihould such doctrines as these prevail, tliC practical 
result would be to dross India in other people's clothes, 
and Binco in the West political values are changing 
rapidly, these olothes would be not merely second hand, 
but already worn and stained and moth eaten. Now, 
India does not want to wear old clothes ; she will, as time 
goes on, select her own materials and fashion from them 
the garments which she needs, neither ignoring nor 
alavishly conforming to the models of the West. Pend- 
ing the time, therefore, it is of the greatest impoitanco 
to preserve the older models, so that they, too, may be 
available for the ultimate transformation. 

It iti^here, in the opinion of those who bold 
Bimilar views, that the nmon d'Hre of native statoa 
lies : — 

The atmosphere of the Native States is such* as to 
j^reservG and develop those peculiarly Indian ideas which 


are so essential to the future of the country, but which 
may ho easily be stunted and obscured by the competing 
ideas of the Welt The dietiuctivo spiritual outlook, 
tfte importance attached to personality, the character 
which the word ** Rajput " brings Before our eyes, the 
artistic ideals which are struggling for expression, all 
these must find a place in the India of the future if it 
is to be anytlung more than a puppet or a model. 

The mfiridute of the times then would appear 
to bo that the states should mingle intimately 
with the rest of the country luoie than before 
and stand fortli in discussion as the champions of 
the distinctive ideas wliich have been committed 
to iheir keeping. They are i^ot asked to main- 
tain those idoa.s unchanged or to shut their minds 
against the new idea.s which have come from out- 
side, but to see to it that the old is not lightly 
discni'dod for the new, and that the varying 
c\})erience of eiich part of India is biouglit into 
the common stock, so that the changes which all 
foresee to bo inevitable shall be worked out not 
by any one .sect or paHy, but by the whole of 
India, ‘and in the interests of that whole, as well 
as tliose-of the hltnpire of which it forms a part. 

VILLAGE MEDICAL RELIEF. 

A practical suggestion is jmt forward by 
Mr. J. S. Chakra varty, M.A., f.w.a.s., in a f>aper 
on the “ Probleqfi of Mediciil Relief ” submitted 
for discussion during the Dasaru at Mysore 
and reprinted in the Mijsore Econoniio JournaL 
Modica! assistance is to be rendered to the 
villagers by Doctor- Dresser -Nurses,” The idea 
is as follows : — 

If simple medical assistance is to come within 
the reach of the great mass of village po]>ulation, 
wo must think of an entirely diilerent type of 
men. We must revegt to something like the 
Native Doctor of the old times. Wo must have a 
set of men who, while able to render useful 
medical help in simple cases, will he satisfied to 
live fis villagers amongst villagers on a modest 
income. Their education both general and pro- 
fessional may not be of a very high order on the 
theoretical side, but their training should be 
thoroughly practical and must have special refer- 
ence to the peculiar requirements of the population 
amongst whom they will have to work. I think 
if we get hold of students who have read up to 
the Lower Secondary Standard and train them in 
a special institution for a period of two years, w^ 
may have the desired type of men.” 

The course of instruction is to comprise vaccintt^ 
tion and pkgue * inoculation, diagnosis of simplt 
medical cases, the ‘use of drugs, first aid in 
accidents, a little surgeiy, a little of midwifery ana 
hygi^e. 
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THE GANGES. 

I 

In the October number of the Wealth of India^ 
Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, m.a.. University Profes- 
sor of Economics, Allahabad, suggests an “ emin- 
ently practicable” scheme of rendering the Ganges 
navigable. He writes : * 

Any Jargo river with a moderate rate of fall and fairly 
high banks can be converted into a navigable waterway 
by the construction of dnms across it at intervals 
throughout its length. Such a dam retains deep water 
in many miles of the channel ; and by constructing a 
lock at every dam, vesttols may pass up or down between 
the higher and lowcrdevel jukI as in a canal. 

Mr. Jevons, indeed, fluggests the construction 
of rather a novel kind of dam, of which tire 
upper 25 ft. or so is entirely composed of heavy 
-wrought steel- a series of strongly buttressed 
pillars, holding between them heavy stool sluice 
gates which could cjuickly, when needed, bo lifted 
up high above flood ^juiter-levcl, thus leaving 
pivactically no ohstniction to the ]>assago df the 
flood- waters above the low and solidJy built 
masonry sill which would support the steel -work. 
The lock would bo at the side well protected. 
Each dam wouhl probably support from 20 to 
100 miles of water. 

The locks should he so constructed that they 
could accommodate easily steamers up to 3,000 
tons burden. The steamers might iiave to he 
constructed of specially light draft, at least if 
intended to ply on the upper reaches ; but it is 
an essential part of the scheme that* they should 
be suitable for Indian overseas trade, if not for 
very long voyages. TJius there would be lines of 
steamers carrying goods from Cawnporo without 
transhipment to Rangoon, Colombo, aud evert as 
far as Singapore, Bombay, and perhaps the Medi- 
terranean ports. For West European, Chine.se 
and Australian ports it would probably be pro- 
fitable to tranship at Colombo to larger ships. 
Besides the ocean-going steamers there would be 
thousands of flat-bottomed river- steamers, tugs 
and barges, etc., engaged in the internal carrying 
trade, supplanting the rare ways for certain 
classes of bulky goods, but also feeding them at 
certain important points with wholly new streams 
of trade. 

•The proposed oerieB of dams would not only provide 
ft areftt intemal waterwfty, but ulao a great ohain of 
* iimnenee storage FesevTobKi. All this water would be 
available lor nae in eupplemoiitlng tbS normal flow at 
its season of lowest ebb and so ItiT benefit in enabling 
tbeeitansion of irrigation would be enormous, ospeci* 
ally in the region below Cawnpore, so much of which 
requires more wster. • 


TlhE TRUTH A HOUT i:HE, BULOARS.* 

Writing in the November issue of the EngliaJi 
Revi^7(\ Mr. Stephen Oiahnin, who hifs had per- 
sonal experience of the Ihilgaiian frontier 
gives his opinion of* the Ihilgars and the 
Balkan situation with regard to them. The 
Bulgars tire the healthiest and bravest people 
of the Balkans, with the exception of the Serbs ; 
they are a pen.sant people with no f»reteneo to an 
aristocracy oi fashion of culture. They are 
frugal, temperate and hard working ; aud their 
soldiers are imbued with a lino national spirit, 
and believe in one thing above all othcr.s — the 
future of Hulgai'ia. But tho Bulgarian news- 
paper readers are narrovf' Jiave no wide out- 
look over world politics. 

The point of view taken by in.any people with 
regard to Bulgaiia and the war is a mistaken one. 
There i.s no gre.at diflerence of opinion in Bul- 
garia on ^iho question of tho wnv. * During tho 
whole space of the war, all the Bulgars have been 
more or less pro- German, and have indeed been 
.against tlm Allies sinri* tho Ti’oaty of Bucharest. 
They are bitterly anti- Serbian and aflti-Greek, 
and they {ire cold to Russia and Ihitain, hec.auso 
these latter promised tlie vi( tor.s the fruit of 
victory and calmly stood by while they were 
{idjudiented elsewhere. Tliey consider that Gei‘- 
maiiy is winning in the w.ar .and that it would bo 
suicidal to thiow in their lot with tho Allies. 
They hnte the Serbians, are Jifrnid of SeiRian 
ambition in tlie Balkans, and they knoiv that the 
Serbians hate them and areafjaid of tiieir ambi- 
tion. They are afraid of an alliance betw’een the 
Entente Powers and the Gieeks, and after all 
Greece w^as mainly instrumental in the stirring up 
of the Balkan discord. Athens ha.« been poisoning 
tJie wells of European truth and has been mainly 
responsible for all new^s to the discredit of Bui- , 
garian hones t3\ 

More important than all this, English diplo- 
macy failed, bocausn it assumed from the first that 
Bulgaria could be bought, thiit she was oftering 
herself for sale, and it actetf wilh Bulgaria on 
this shameful basis. The sole problem for the 
British should have been the re- establishment of 
a cordial^ understanding and national friendship 
between Serbia and Bulgaria. Bulgaria and 
Seubia are probably being kept apart more by 
Gorman machinations than by real grievances ; 
and more estranged by the insulting things said 
of each other than ^ by the original grievance. 
Their* mutual accommodation should not have 
been^difiicult for a vigorous and true diplomacy 
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tHE FITNC^ffON* OF’xIAN COLLEOES. 

. In a lecture delivered by Mr, A. W. DavioR 
and printed in the November issue of the N/. 
Johns College Magazine, A^ra, the speaker 
answers the queRtion, “ What does a Christian 
College stand for ’’ with complete candour. His 
vievVvS may be summarised tlius : 

The aim of a Christian College is strikingl}" 
ditleront from that of other important religious 
Colleges in India. Both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans would detine the objects of their denomina- 
tional institutions as hoing the promotion of the 
educational and religious welfare of their com- 
munities. 

' Any such explanation of the Clu’istinn Colleges 
of Tndiji is manifestly ina<le(piate. The object 
of a Ohristijuj Ciolh'ge in India, is not simply to 
}>romote the welfare of the Christian community. 
The Chri*itian leges, and St. John’s among 
them, are defTnitely and with conviction trying 
by every lawfvd and fair Tnoans in tbeii* power to 
ba.sten the day when India from the Himalayas 
to (bpe Comorin shall become a (’hristian land. 

Mr. I'iavies after <|Uotiiig a saying <jf St. 
Augu.stin(% one of the leading tigure.s in the early 
history of Cjiristianity — .Uagna eM reritae ot 
pra mlMty ‘Croat is Truth and it shall conquer,” 
says * 

Ifc is in that spirit, in that faith that onr Christian 
C'!ollpges are fouiiitml. ThatTSwhv wo claim oar place 
in the oducational «v*5teqi of this country., have no 
desire to teach a CbriNtian vewsion of history, a Chris- 
tian biology, a orie-Nidod Cliristiiin philosophy. The 
truest history, the mostafcnrute biology, the most pro- 
found philosophy must bo Christian, or Christianity is 
false. 


INDIA IN INDIAN Sc FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

The Sugar (^ttestton. By Mr. Alfred Chatterton, 
t.I.E. [“ Mysoro Kfionomic Journal,” October 

Elembntary Education in thk United Provinceb. 

By Rao Bahadur A, C. Praiiatartihara Aiyar, [“Local 
Self-Government Gazette,” November 191.0.] 

Aitnf:K Ra/zak. By •V. Rangaohari, m.a, [-‘The 
Theosophist,” December lUlT).] 

NBWsrAPEHft AND PERIODICALS. By H. W. B. Moreno, 
BA. [“The Century Review,” July-December 

India and the Impeuial -Conference. By S. K. 
Sarma, [“ The Wealth of India,” November 1915,] 

Re.search in Indian ITlstory. By 8. Krisbnaawaroy 
Aivengar. [“The Educational Review,” November 
Ihlf).] 

Tiik War and German Mm^^iONR. By the Rev. 
Bernard Lucas, [“The Harvest Field,” Neypnaber 
J9ir,.] 


STAliVING OUT GERMANY. 


Admiral Sir Cyprian raise.«i np interesting point 
in the Pall Mall Cazeite in connection with the ac- 
tion of the British Fleet in wiping German 
maritime trade oil* the seas. Tliat Germany is 
feeling, though not eflectively, the economic 
pressure imposed on her re.sourcea by the supe- 
rior sea power possessed l)y England, is undoubt- 
ed. Germany’s economic isolation is complete 
with the liist of her piratical submarines sunk by 
the Allied shijxs. The Admiral describes the 
position and tlu‘ possible risk.s attendant on 
employing this method : 

The weaker Navy tries to bring economic pros»ure on 
the enemy country by cutting off its sea-borno supplies 
and interrupting its general mat itime commerce. Tho 
attempt has always failed, and has never failed more 
notably than it has when ilMo by the Germans of late 
The stronger navy, that is to say, the posKessor of 
Kca-powcf, has always been able- as has happened in 
this war— to sweep its enemy’s cminnerco from the 
ocean. The recent activity of British submarines in the 
Baltic has sonou^Iy hampered German maritime trade, 
in contrast with the insignilioant effect cn our trade 
of the action of Gorman subrnaniies. 

Tills IS likely to encourage people who, in spite of all 
belligerent history, believe that economic pressure 
basod on superior sea-power will soon end a war to 
persist in their belief. Tho fact is that economic 
pressure never has ended a great war. It probably 
would do so it continued long enough ; but its opera- 
tion is very slow, It operates so slowly that military 
action linishes the contest before ocononiio pressure 
forces one side to give in. The latter pressure ought to 
bo exerted and never relaxed; but it must be looked 
upon as only a subsidiary belligerent method. Eeono* 
mic pressure exerted through sea-power will usually 
involve neutrals in its sphere of influence : and the 
belligerent who oan employ it effectively will from time 
to time have to consider whether the advantage ex- 
pected from any particular employment of it will out- 
weigh incoDvenienoos that may arise from the 
estrangement of netuaals who believe that th^ir 
interests have been impaired. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
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KING’S MESSAGE TO INDIAN TROOPS. OK WHAT ACCOUNT IS INDIA 'i 


A Delhi Press commimu/ae s:iys : — 

The messjigo below from His Mujosty the King- 
Emperor to the troops of the Jrulinn Ai'iny C^orjis 
leaving France w.is delivered by the Jhince of 
Wales on November 21 : ~ 

“ OHieers, Non-Commissioned Ollleei s and Men 
of the Jmlian Army Corps, I\]ore than a yraf 
ago I summoned 3’ou from India I0 fight for the 
safety of my Kmpire and the honour of my pledged 
word on the battleQelds of Ilelgium and J^'raneo. 
The (!Onti donee whieli I then exju ossed in your 
sense of duty, youi* eourage and your ehivalr^V you 
have since then nobly justified. I now rc<pn‘i*e 
your services in another field of action. Hut bid'ore 
you leave France, 1 send my dear and gallant son, 
the Priiujo of Wales, — who has sliared with my 
armies, the danger.s and hardshijis of the cam- 
paign, — to thank you iu my naniei’or your .survi' 
aes ami to expre.s.s to you rny satisfaction. 

“ British and Indian eornrades in arms, yours 
has been a fellovNship in toils and hardships, iu 
courage and endurance, often against great odds, 
deeds nobly done in days of an ever memorable 
conflict. In a warfare waged under new^ conditions 
and in pec u liar ly trying circumstances you have 
worthily uphehl the honour of the Empire and tlio 
great traditions of My Army in India. 

“ I have followed your fortunes with the deep- 
est interest and w'atched your gallant action with 
pride and satisfaction. I mourn with you the loss 
of many gallant officers and men. Lot it bo your 
consolation, as it w^as their pride, that they freely 
giiYe their lives in a just cause for the honour of 
their Sovereign and the safety of My Empire. 
They died as gallant soldiers, and I shall over hohl 
their sacrifice in grateful remem bmnee. 

** You leave Prance with a just pride in honour 
of deeds already achieved and with my assurance^ 
of oonfidenoe that your proved valour and experi- 
enee will contribute to further victories in the 
of action to which you go. I pray Ood to 
Ibleae and ^ard you and to bripg you back safely 
when the final victory is won,* each to his own 
home, there to be welcomed with honour, among 
bis own people.^ 

' 1«1 * 


At a time when the resources of tlie Empire arc 
being strninoil to tim utmost in order to cope witli 
the new combiuatioii.s which the successful diplo- 
me.cy of the enemy has been able to biing against 
us, one would natuially imagine that it would bo 
to India, as well ns to Aiisti-alia and otiier jwrts 
of the Em})iro, that tlie (iovornmont would turn 
for new armies drawn fjom'tJie numerous fight-* 
ing races with Avhich tlie country teems. Becruit- 
ing in Judin is of course going on, hut not for 
armies in tiie Eiiiopean sense of the woi’d. Tim 
present war is no moie ‘ scrapping ’ guerrilla of 
the Frontier or l»oer War ty]K‘. Miflions of men 
aje ongaged in it, and unli^ss one counts in 
millions there is no* use in imagining that the 
path is clear, The spontaneous response of fndia 
to the call to arms, and the traditional dash and 
daring displayed hy the men of Hindustan in 
every action, have for all time put an end to the 
fallacy advanced in some quarters that the Indian 
soldier was not equal to his comrades in arms in 
Kuroi»e. When war broke out we were told by 
certain people that the withdrawal of troops from 
this country for strvk^e at the I>ont was a grave 
mistake ; indeed the tone of some, who should 
have known better, was at times so tragic that 
one was left v^ith the impression that they intend- 
•ed immediately to barricade themselves behind 
their doors and carry on a miniatiUHj siege until 
their valiant ..defenders, against the cherished 
bogies, should return to restore calm and rest. 
Well, we are still alive and far from perishing, 
and it is time that the nonsensical idea about the 
formfition of great Indian armies should be drop- 
ped, so that another expeditionary force, worthy 
of India, both as to fighting material ^nd 
numbers can be sent in the sendee of the King- 
Emperor to fight his enemies, instead of plough- 
ing their fields in the Punjab and the Konkan, 
simply because a certain number of sensation- 
loving people see a danger in the raising of a great 
Indian force. 

An Army from India is not representative of 
India when it is counted in hundreds of thou- 
sands. ^We have to remember that there are 
three hundred tnilUons from which it is drawu, 
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Thore is no lack of loyalty or eiitluisiasni in Judi.a, 
but only a f.'Uliuo on the of authority to 

appreciate, tho dosire of thous.aTitlK in this country 
to serve in a manner in keeping with India’s 
position in the Empire^, Apart fioiu the (luestion 
of rocruitiug lor the legular Indian Auny, which 
must necessarily be .slow, lining for long .sm'vice, 
there is tho attitude of the aut lu.rilies towards 
the volunteering of serviites by private individuals. 
A damper vras }iut on tlie idea of raising regi- 
ments of Indian volunteers at, the beginning of 
the war. But had the I'lithu^iasiu and ardour of 
the middle classes in Bombay. Aladras and, 
Bengal lioen inoperly' utilised then, instead of 
being snubbed, thpre migl.t by this time Imve 
been ready trained it force -utllcicnt in numbers. 
But apart from t.liis the attitude of the authori- 
ties in individual cases which deserved special 
consideration has been entirely discouraging and 
at tiniee, mde, and indilferent. Cases are fre- 
(lucntdy brought to our notice. Only* yesterday 
we were shown the coiTesi>ondenee with an 
Indian gentleman, who, through the Collector of 
Ins district, made an applic.atioii to be sent to tlie 
Front. * The worthy otheial at once threw cidd 
water on tho suggestion and recomiuendod tlie 
patriotic applicant, who understood tel.-graiihy 
and could shoot, to siihsciibe to the local lund-s in 
lien of service! Nothing daunted, the applicant 
petitioned both the Clovcrtior of Bomb.iy and the 
N'iceroy, and was told ii. retiii i. that only persons 
who had hail a military training covdd he accept 
ed for .'.ervice at. the Kront. This was at least a 
leasoii, if a [loor one and not an r-xcu.-'O oi the 
attitude of meiv indiireience. Wo can give 
another instance out of many where even this- 
reason could not he urged. A l’ar.-,i geiitleiuan, 
a member of a distinguished farnil» with a long 
record of service to the (hewn from the earliest 
day of its sway in India, immediately alter the 
oiithreak of war wrote to thetioveviior of this pro- 
vince, olferiiig his services at the Fi ont and stating, 
that he had reeeived military instruction iii the 
Oliif.ers’TiainirigCorpsatan English public school, 
was a master of several Knrojieaii languages, had 
livedin (ierinany, Turkey and Poland, and had seen 
.active service as a foreign volunteer in the Balkans, 
lie reeeived as the rew.a.rd of his energy and 
promptitude a stereotyped letter stating that 
(lovor;inient House was much gratified at his 
loyalty, and would call upon him if tlie need arose. 
Next a formal applie.ation w'as made for service, 
through the General Oliiccu commanding tho 
Poona Division, to whom he was strongly recom- 


mended, and who in turn endorsed the application* 
and forw-ardQd it to Simla. The military depart- 
ment after about two moiitlis .sent down one of 
tho.se extraordinary comnriinic.rtions, full of dates, 
referenco numbers and illegible signatures, com- 
mon to it, which when deciphered revealed, that 
tho riiinio of the applicant had hoon noted and 
that ho would be communicated with ! A year 
lia.s jiiihsod and nothing has happened, though at 
Simla the ret i nest to he sent to the front W'ns 
hacked by a mi'inber ol the E.xecutive Council. 
T'his i-.Lse clearly displtivs that tho excuse of lack 
of militiii-y training is not tlm only factor in the 
rcfiLsal of a)>plications fiom Indians to .sciAe. 

\\h> have no desiro it is iiuleod very wonrisomo 
- to go over all tho grouml we have so often 
l■o^cnHi on this subject -the blank refusal to 
admit hidiin stinlents in England to the Cflicers’ 
Ti'iiining ('orji.s. th(‘ liiiuirc to icsjKind to the 
ilemaiitl for the admission of Indians to tho 
comvii.s.sioned ranks of thoir own Arm)', and tiie 
iviiole .subject of the refinsal to make jnactical and 
gcnei-o’iis ii.sc for the militaia sci vice of the Empire 
of the waM! of loy.-dty wbich swajit over the land 
•I year ago. Pmt wv do feel that the tune has 
again i-ome to ar^k those responsible pointedly, 
wlietlier they realise tlie jiroliable results of tliis 
attitude ot inditrcreiicc in some ca.-es and dil-ect 
di.scoiiragemeitt. ill others. 1 )o they know, have they 
any reliable means of knowing- for theC. I. I), 
and the hnreiui of the civil .--ei-v ice arc not reliable 
chiini.els. whiit is the elh-ct produced on tho 
mind.', oi Indians, how itenfois into their souls, 
what they say about it among thcinseli es f They 
make a ^■el•y giave mistake, as we said once before, 
if they think tlwt, hecaii.sc thi-re is comparative 
silence ovei' these giievancp.s. they have not .sunk 
very deej) into the minds of Indians .as n, hitter 
disillusion. .It is nece.s.saiy to say that this 
perfietiii'il and eonstnnt ignoring of Indian 
sentiment and opinions and Indian claims, at 
this time, is calculated to liiive, and is having, a 
most dis.istrous ellect. Take again the instance of 
the Indian Civil .Service Bill, which is calmly accept- 
ed by the llou.se of Commons in face of the pro- 
tests it ha.s aroused in every ijiiarter of vocal 
India and the Secretary of State’s ndmissiou that 
its provisions will not be reipiired to be used until 
after the war. What sort of ellect do the 
Government bore and at Homo suppose ,is^ 
produced by tjiis deliberate flouting -of Indi&n 
opinion. Are we to understand that India is of 
no account as a coherent member of the Empire? 
— Bombay (Jkronicl^. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY.. 


SJR J A AIKS MESTON ON IIISTOIIJO 
UKSKAllOll. 

• 

At tlio insinL^in.il ol’ the I'liiUMl Tro- 

vinces Historical Society recently liehl in Allah.i 
Mis Monour Sir James Mestoii iloliveruil tiui 
following inlJres.s ; - 

Ladi<‘s anil (lentlemen, — in what survives of 
the dialogue vvlu'^'o IMato tells us ol tlui lost 
Atlaiitis, there an* |>assages of almost .startling 
paiallolism with the tjaditional iiistoi*y of India. 
He nari’ates the gieat hattle ol h, 000 years hcl'oiv 
his day, b(‘tween those who dwelt outside the 
pill.irs of llorcuiesand those \y]]o dwelt within 
tliein. On the one side wine the cities of Oreece, 
led by Athens; on the otljer the tim kings of tlie 
island of Atlantis. It might be the story pf the 
iMahabliarat ; ami Atlantis itself might ho tHic 
magic cit}^ which the Mandavas raised, with its 
moat as wide as th(‘ sea and its avails as high .as 
the heavens, in thvi foj est. of IvhaudavaprasLha. 
Kijually reminiscent of oui Indian classns is t.lie 
picture of Athens in tho.se proud Mays, when the 
it»nd was thcM)est in world and svas ;ihle to 
suppoi t a vast army raised from tlio sui rounding 
people, and the inhabitants ‘were lenowned all 
over Europe and Asia for the beauty of their 
person and fur the many virtue.s of their souls.’ 
Several of you will loeall passages of similar fer- 
vency ill our llin^u epics, depicting Aryavartu in 
the dawn of tho world. Hut perhaps the most 
striking Jndiaii parallel is wdiere Plato goes on to 
describe Athenian Society in the heroic age/ It 
was composed, he sa}s, of three castes, ‘ tho arti- 
sans, the liushandmen, and also a W'arrior class 
originally set apart by divine men.’ ^ave for the 
omission of the piiests — a symbol of the scepti- 
cism of tlm Greek mind — the division is singular- 
ly akin to the three classes of tlio Aryan Varna, 
l^fore the servile population became the fourth of 
the great categories on which our modern caste 
system is based. 

INJ)1AN HISTORY AXD riiKSKKT TRANSITION I’ERIOP. 

• What, it may bo asked, is a historical society 
to do ? What are its aims and what benefits does 
il offer ?. Before we answer thes^ questions let us 
first be satisfied what history*^ itself does for us 
and what it teaches. Is its study purely intellec- 
tual pleasure, or has it also a practical object ? 
Seeley’s favourite maxim, he tells us, was* that 


history ‘sJjould not merely gratily the shnrents 
curio.sit.y about the [>astM.)ut modify hi'; view of 
the present and In," foref^Kst oj' tlie fuluro. 

( hiiiosit}' aljuiil the pa.st i.s dorm.nd among the 
mas.sc.s as is the way wuth peasant ly all tho 
world ovci’, but it wakes witJj tlie spirit of eii' 
(jiiiiy, .and odaicntcd men iii India v\ill no longer 
be contiint with .in anthropornoi’jiiiic ]»!nhheon as 
the origin of their institutions or tho builder of 
their .lucient monuments, or the founder of their 
faiiiihe'-. As piide in a bygone Jmlia spreads 
tin* de-imand for a bidter* kftowleilgi* of its story 
Aviil doepiui. II i.stoiy Mills lias .a [>lace, a pkea 
which will steadil}/ gi ow' in im]»ortam'e .among the 
intelh-ctual ncaaks of tlii.'? eountry. Ihit it is the 
latter part of Seoh y's axiom v^hlch is most ]H'o- 
foundly u<i of India ; history, lie'sa}^, if wisely 
rea«l, mu.st toacli you and me to iiiodify our vii'w 
of the [U'esiuit and •our forecast of tlie future. 
Now vv'ithvnit touehing th() fiinge of any contjo- 
veisy — for I am \)ai ticnlai ly anxious to* avoid all 
dillbronccs of o[>inion tliis evening- -1 claim tlie. 
assiuu. of us all, Indians and Engiislimen alike, 
adminihtiators, politiidans and c.alm 4 |j>hilosophers, 
to tlui inellable v.duc of the lessons of history 
in tliese times of our ti’an.sition. There is 
iiotJiiiig more luminous in the Iiisioiy of ajiy 
country than tin* permanence of human tornl- 
eiicies. X^nless we can trace out tJieso tenden- 
cies in Indian history, learn the various foi’Uis 
they assume .and familiarise ourselves with their 
symptoms, oiii survey of the 2^i't.‘sent i nns giTn o 
risk of being distorted and our plans for the 
future of being misdirected. Takefifor exainjde, 
religious tolerance whicli, ij^ sjiite of some historic 
eclipses, shines all tlirough India’s past. It has* 
its limitations and its terms. To understand 
these other than empirically and [precariously one 
must know’' something of the great alien invasions 
and their sequels, and tlio rise and fall qf the 
chief reforming ciceds. Take again the theory 
of centralization in government. If wo wish to 
learn how far it can bo carried in India, and 
where ^nd why it collapses, let us not despise the 
experiences of the Mauryan king and tlie Moghul 
Emperors. Take almost anything with which 
one has to deal in ordinary life, whether it be an 
institution like t^e village pjincliayat or an abs- 
traction like the lytangible but priceless personal 
izzatj and hifibory or the philosophy which is 
embedded therein will help us to understand it 
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better. To those tlierefoVo who help in admiiii- 
bteiiiig this cuihiti*y, some acquaintaiico with tlie 
people's history is almost as essential as a know- 
ledge of their language. To those who work 
whether within or without the portals of Oovern- 
luent, for India’s future, the lessons of history 
are no less valuable. Legends of a golden age 
will bring them no complacency or vi.sionai‘y 
reversions to some archaic ideal. Jt will be for 
them to study and analyse the past, and thus in 
patient labour to arrive at the genius of the 
people and the true direction in w*hich the ages 
have been marching. will clear away the 

cobwebs frotn many catchwords, and formulate 
their ambition with greater confidence. 

MATJSIUALS FOR WORK. 

If in any part of India thoughtful men may 
fitly combine for the study of history, it is surely 
in these Provinces, for it is here' that great 
chapters of history have been made. * To sub- 
stantiate our claim, we can call thousands of yeai*s 
to witness. We can go to the ages of the 

Gods, when it w'as at llenares that Siva, found 
deliveran(}e^ from sin, at Muttra that Vishnu 
became incarnate in Krishna the herdsman, and 
at Ajodhya that the greatest of all the ir.carna- 
tions came im Rarnsi in tlie palace of his royal 
father. Or wc can appeal to our epic s[dcndours 
Was not Itastina])ura the cradle of the Kurus; 
and were not Ivampil wliere tiie fair Draupadi 
was born, and Ahichhatr.a the twin’ capitals of 
the great Paiichala kingdom ? Or, turning from 
myth and legend, we can invoke historic memo- 
ries of unequalled ricline8.s. In our Province lies 
iCanauj, in itself an epitome of India’s piist. 
Ptolemy knew of it in the first century A.T)., the 
Chinese pilgiims described its glory in the 7th 
cmitury, Mahmud ofc Ghazni plundered it, the 
Rithors hold it, Akbar made it a provincial 
capital, the ikiahrattas overran it ; it shows like 
a geological section every stratum of history in 
the last 2,000 years. But Kaiiauj i.s only one of 
our ipany ancient sites and storied towns. Take 
dow n the volume of the Itnperial Gazetteer which 
contains Mr. Burn’s brilliant summary of the 
history of the United Provinces, and you will 
find a focus of historical interest in almost every 
district. Not tlie least of these is the venerable 
city in .which we meet ; and there is a peculiar 
fitness in the selection of Prayag for the seat of 
our society. It was in the fertile valley of the 
two rivei's^which unite beneathmiir walls ths^t the 
heroes of the Mahabharat were rdftrod^ that the 


most famous of the old Hindu dyuabties rose and 
fell, and that r the Muhammadan invaders fixed 
their stately capital. 

Turn from the kingdoms of 'this world to the 
empire of the human mind, amf you will remeni* 
her that it is on the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna tint the fiercest spiritual battles of India 
have been waged. Oars is tlie land which wit- 
nessed the consolidation of Brahmanism, and con- 
stituted its political and religious centre. Here 
also was the original home of the two great 
revolts against its doctrines. Jainism, in spite 
of its architectural legacies, left no permanent 
mark on these Provinces ; but BuddhisA has 
given us some of our most cherLshed relics. At 
Sarnath you can stand, not without emotion, 
on the very spot wliere the Buddha preached his 
first sermon and kindled, as hg said himself, “ the 
lamp of life for those that sit in the Vidloy of tho 
sh:niow.” At Kasia com para tivedy recent excava- 
tions now allow you to see tiie majestic recumbent 
statue, clad in fiure gold by ilevoiit pilgnms, 
which marks tho place wdiere tha Buddha passed 
away. His faith has travelled into divstaiit lands 
and left tho country where he tfiught it ; but its 
most ancient monuments .are with us and its 
fragrance and something of its spiiit remain. 
Centuries after Gautama’s time a sterner proselyt- 
ism began, and tho creed of Islam is still a more 
militant spiritual force among us than in almost 
any other part of India. I’rom days when Horne 
was young, these Provinces have been the theatre 
of great events in the lives and mind.s of men ; 
and no single area could more aptly he chosen as 
a uiiit of histoi ical research. There is history in 
its innumerable dihs, those shapeless mounds 
which dot its plains ; in the mysterious ruins 
which lurk among its forests ; in its countless 
shrines and crumbling tombs ; in its^very dust. 
“ Tho soil of this place,” wrote Amir Khushru 
about Budaiin, “is so sacred, owing to its being 
the resting place of so many saints, that its duat 
should be used as collyrium for the eyes.” Our 
faith may not he strong enough for this in the 
teeth of modcin bacteriology ; but the poet’s 
fervour is symbolic testimony to tho wealth of 
historical material which lies all round us. 

KANOE OF ITS ACTIVITIES. 

And now, having wearied you sufficiently with 
a justification of* our, Society and of its provincial 
scope, may I venture a few suggestions as to the 
range of its activities ? In the forefront of onr 
work, because of its relative ease^ X would put 
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collecling and the interpreting of literary materials. 
The hidden wealth of this Proviniie in inaruis- 
cripts is quite unknown ; it is certainly great. 
After referring tif coins, epigraphy, exploration, 
and ethnology, 8ir James wont on to say : 
‘Among caste customs some of the most significant 
ai’e the practices regulating where certain domestic 
ceremonies, such as the itmntUm of children, 
should be performed, and in what directions or in 
what communities a son-in law msy be sought for. 
In these usages it always seemed to me that thei*e 
lurk hints, not only of the classiiication of early 
society, but of the dentre from which the settlo- 
raent of the dominant races radiated, and the 
degree of their eUective amalgamation with thej 
oiirlier inhabitants. In the fantasies of folklore 
it is easy to waste tim(3 which many could turn 
to better purpose: but in parts of the country 
there are traditions which deserve collecting and 
anal 3 '«ing for the echoes of hifttory the^^ may 
contain. Who, for example, was Lajjajlani, 
whose name is used to scare the fretful chjld into 
silence in the villages of Hadaii ? 

When f^jja comes to take his toll, 

The Lord liave nioi’cy on your soul. 

Was he the Tlerotl qf some distant imperial 
master or merely some local brigand ? And 
w'hat is the story of Alha and Udal, the warriors 
of r)2. battles, wlu) live in JUindolkhandi song? 
Not only in song however ; for Alha like King 
Arthur, never tasted of death. He w-anders still 
among the forests of Orchha and stri<les up the 
hill of Mahiyar in the dark of the moon to visit 
Devi’s temple and light the lamp which it kept 
ever trimmed and ready for his coming. 

The tree of history ha.s many branches, and I 
must not occupy more of your time in describing 
them. Each of you will look for the fruit which 
he piefers : some of it is pleasant and eas}^, some 
has a rarer flavour and is harder to attain. But 
in closing may 1 mentiou one branch which has a 
particular attraction for a constantly growing 
class of students — the study of social and econo* 
mic development, The range of matoiial here is 
unusually wide. Sociology and political science 
begin in the Rigveda, and sidelights on the econo- 
mics of the day are always shining through the* 
memoirs of the past. They have at times a 
fantastic appositeness to our modern problems. 
■THb idea of a pilgrim tax^ for example, to eke out 
local funds is a perennial ^favourite in this province 
end after a Yooent arugment with one of our local 
authorities on the subject 1 chanced to open a 
volumci of Makiucci, almost at the very passage 


whore he describes the MogJifil rule in Alhihabad. 
In his time, it afjpeiirs that r\ery Hindu who 
bathed at the sacred conflux heie had to pay a 
fee of fl I rupees to the Imperial E.\rhe(jilei; — a 
considerably higher tariirthan ajiy wo should now 
dream of. Similarly, when the jnlo of sub commit- 
tees w^as being discussed the otlinr day in connec- 
tion with our impending legislation J was choeicd 
to find tliat tfic Minnci])al Committee of Patali- 
putra, when it was Chandiaguj)ta’s capital in tho 
flrd century B.C , conducted all its business by 
dividing itself into six boards or five members 
eacli, who apj)ortioned among them the whole 
work of the city’s Government. I may add, as a 
hint to our Select Coiipnittee, that tlieir chief 
.sources of taxation were a license tax on trades 
and tithes on all sales within the municii)al area. 
But for the student there is plenty of more sub- 
stantial food than these occasional titbits. There 
are masses of iincol^*cted informntioii about trade 
guilds and market customs and transit dues. Kor 
rural areas there is a mine of matter in our settle- 
ment reports. The ^hief storehouse however in 
this field w^hich I would commend to th^ investi- 
gator is the document known as the wajih vl 
or memorandum Cf village customs, which used to 
bo j)repared for every village wiien the land reve- 
nue was re-assessed. Its modern fo®i is greatly 
curtailed and utilitarian, but in our older settle- 
ments it W'as often copious and full of interest. 
The customs it rocorded were mostly those of 
tenure, suedfession, -pre-emption and the selec- 
tion of village officers. The writers however used 
to overflow into the sido-channelb of miscellaneous 
usJiges ; and I have always felt that much 
valuable raw material awaits any one who can read 
and collate these lowly records with intelligenpe. 

¥tRF«RE IR RRUEfT IRDIA. ' 

BY MU. P. JAGANNADHABWAMI, B A. 

In tliis book tho author gi^es a vivid pictiiro of war- 
fare in Ancient India, the causes, methods and principles 
that should guide the bolligerents in times of war. He 
has drawn largely from the ancient literature extant on 
the subject in Sanskrit Sukraniti and Eamandikiya, 
Mann, the Vedas, the Bmrithis ; and the Epics are all 
quoted in exieriso to give a real picture of warfare as 
understood and practised in ancient India. The oauses 
of the war, the nature of the diplomatic relations, the 
use of forts and fortifleatious, the classilioations of the 
army, the weapons of warfare, military tactics and 
Strategy, the legal, oconoinic and medical aspects of 
war aro all treated in this book with appropriate 
references* to the original authorities. It is interesting 
to read these ancient precepts on war in the fight of the 
etbioB of the tweotieth^ntury. But the aim Af war is 
peace rfbd the Chapter devoted to the study of the 
aftermath of war is irttitfui of many reflections. As. 4. 

o, A. MkImm ^ Co.', BasMaruaft dbeky Stre^ Mkdrw. 
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81R HAROLD STUARTS CONVOCATION 
^ . ADDRESS. 

Tlio Con\ ooatioii of tho Madras Uoi\'orsity was 
hold on the 25th Novombor, 1015. The address 
w:iv^ by the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, 

K.C.S.l. We extract tfie followini^ from it : — 

INCREASK OF UN IVJEIISITIES. 

T hold it to bo certain that a singh' . University 
will not for long be snibcieiit for the needs of a 
population well over 50 millions. In my younger 
days 1 often di>scus^ed this subject with a dear and 
intimate friend of mine wluLse ^'id^ablo life was cut 
short all too soon -J refer tsJ the late Mr. Srinivasa 
Righuva Iyengar - and I remember that our con- 
fident planning jn’ovjiled two Universities —one 
on tho (Ln\eiy, at Ivuuibakonani, and the other 
for the Tckigu country at Ka jahiu undry on tho 
Coda very. J think Madras was to go altogether, 
and all tho Colleges wore to be concentrated at 
those two places, and we cveiBwent so far in our 
detailed c '[>ying of Oxford and Cambridge as to 
decide that the annii-il boat ^ace shoud be rowed 
on the Coon in ! Well, Madras need have no fear of 
abolition^ but 1 shall be surprised if befoi*e many 
years have f)asse<l there are not Universities to 
the South and tho North of it, and probably 
another on Uie Wt?st Ck)jKst. The impulse to thii 
difl'usion of Education has always spread down- 
wards from the top, and there is no moi'e r(}as(jn 
for thinking that its course will bo ditferent in 
tliis country than for believing that th^i waters of 
the Caiivery Avill How backward to their .source. 
If, to pui’sue the meta}dior. wo can create more 
ripriiigs in the mountains we shall provide more 
water to bring fertility and increase to the lartfls 
of the plain. 

‘ EDUCATION THKOl (iU ITIL VERN ACUIARS, 

The wonder to me is not that .so many fail, 
but that so many succeed ; for the great majority 
of you have been compelled to receive your edu- 
cation tlirough tin? medium of a foreign language. 
This o])ens up a subject on which men much more 
competent than I am to* form t sound opinion hold 
divergent views, hut it ^ooms to me very dilHcult 
to believe that 24 million Telugas and 18 million 
Tamils c.ni receive all hut the elementary .stages 
of education through the" medium of .English. 
You cannot change the mother- tongue of 
populations of that magnitude, and progress* in 
the diBusion of education must be very seriously 
hampered if all teaching in the higher classes is 
tKi be givjii in a foreign langu;:ige. So much ottbrt 
must be expended on trying to understand the 


language of the toficlier that there is little energy 
left for gra.spi,iig the substance of tho lesson, and 
such a system of education strikes the lay 
observer us not only mechanical in method and 
results hut wasteful of valuable years — years 
when the youthful mind is most open to the 
impi'essions and roce])tive of ideas. English must 
of course always occu[)y a most prominent place 
in the cun iciila of schools and ctolleges, for it 
would be an evil day indeed for India if her doors 
ceased to bo fining wiile open to tho glorious and 
sliiuing influences of English literature, rich in 
noble ideas and glowing with Inspiration to noble 
deeds. t * h. 

l N DO ET’ ROr EAN F RIENDJ J \ ESS . 

This terrible war has brought us all much closer 
t(»gether. We arc whole-heartedly joined in a 
gieat light against the tyranny of brute force. 
Ne\cr mind for the moment wliotluT some of iis 
pity one part and some another. The great 
thing, tho essential thing is that wo are united in 
a lofty cause as Ave have perhaps never been 
united before. Let us strive our hardest to pre- 
s<r\e that spiiit of union, to carry it on into tiu* 
period after the amu*, so that it may guide and 
inspiie our actmn and deliberations with tiiat in- 
ward friendliness whiclj will he far moio fruitful 
of political progress tlian loud deminchitions of 
past conduct lU* bi’a/.en assertions of l acial superior- 
ity. 1 hope to vsee Englishmen depressed by the 
failure of an Indian and rejoicing at. hi.s success in 
new positions of rt'sponsihility, as ho would rejoice 
at the success of any other fellow-subject. 1 
hojie to see tho flay wluai, as 11. H. the Aga 
Khan once pul it to me, Indian and English 
nevv.spapers will cease to give wider publicity to 
otihneeR when tlie jvarties are of diflerent races 
than they would give to them if they were both 
Indians or both Englishmen. I hope, in short, 
to see the day when the kindly word will on both 
sides be pi'cf erred to tho harsh woi*d, when we 
dwell rather on liow much we owe to one another 
than on each other’s shortcomings. We have, I 
know, a long w.ay to travel yet, and “ the impa- 
tient idealist ” will think the pace slow and find 
plenty of matter for criticism in what I have said. 
Yet I believe without hesitation or misgiving 
‘that the idea 1 have ventured to throw out— that 
we should hold as to l^his new feeling of union 
and friendliness - - contains our best hop© for tlje 
future and oflbrs a better prospect of steady pro* 
giesB than the most vigorous campaign support* 
od or resisted by denunciations and gibes and 
misrepresentations. 
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JNDKNTl'RED EMiail^TION. 

No authoritative .statement is available about 
the Government* of India De.spatcli on inden- 
tured emigration, but it is generally understood 
that it is of a most far-reaching character cover- 
ing all the points raised in the report by 
Messrs. McNeill and Ghi mania 1, ’which was sub- 
mitted to the Government of Indi.a, last cold 
weather. Tin's report was sub.sejpiently examined 
by all Local Govtarimonts and tlui issues narrow 
down to the (juestion of wliother the present sy.stera 
of indentured einigiMtion, wliicb has liecn so much 
criticised, sliould continue, (jr whether it should 
bo abolished. It is the latter course vdiicli is 
belie veil to ha.ve ^Iieeii recoin mcn(I(‘d by the 
Government of India. 

Ill ELAM) OX INDIAN STD DENTS. 

]\Ir. r. 11. Gu].)ta, writing ta a (‘on temporary 
from Kings I nns, Duldin, observe.^ , 

Xowlune in the Hiiti.sh Isles is the Jndiaii 
student bett'‘r treat(‘d than ui Jicland, There is 
neithei race prejudice nor colour liar, ile le- 
ceives the same kind of le.spt'ct a.s any other 
foreignoi, W'lierever he may go, to the Protest- 
ant Dlst/or, to the (^ltholie K('iTy, or to the 
Irish speaking I )(uu‘pil ho is u welcome guest. 
The Irisli seem to know more about India and 
undeiistand Indians la ttm- than other Europeans. 
They are very hospitable and ])oliU* to the* Indian 
and he feels (piito at homo among thorn. 

There are universities and medujjxl in.stitutions 
of Ifi'eat repute in Ireland which conbu- degrees 
on all faeultie.s in Aits and Medicine. There is 
the King’s Inns wliich U*ains linv students for the 
Hfir and confers the degree of Rarrister-at-Eaw^ 
on them. Tliey are all u[>eu to the Indian 
student witliout prejudice or favour, I3e is not- 
obliged by the rules of any of these institutions 
to be under any olheial guardianship. He enjoys 
tl\e same privileges and breathes the same air of 
freedom as any student of any otlier nationality. 

Resides facilities for education, the Indian 
student in Ireland has many other advantages. 
Ho lives among a people whose problems for the 
regeneration of their counj-ry arc similar to his 
own. The Irish problems, industries, language;' 
education past and present, are very instructive 
to him. Thus the student in Ireland besides 
acquiring •the academical degree)^ he is seeking 
for, has a good opportunity of'gaining such know- 
ledge and experience which will be beneficial to 
bim later in his life, 


DNSETTLEO S. A. INDIAN (flUEVANGES. 

The Xew India WTit(^s leading article .on the 
disabilities that still remain with tlie Indians 
settled in South Afi‘i(!». Two of tlumi refer to 
thodisfi'anchiseinent of Indians andtlm discrimin- 
ation made in their di.sfavoui in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration Laws. A V(>ry favouiite 
game, the journal points out, witli the Municijial 
Councils is to refuse Jicens(‘s foi* Indians to trade. 
Here is an extract from the Xnla! Mr rear}/ to 
illustrate the type of such mischief ; 

At an ordinary mooting of the I )!irbari Town Council 
h(.‘ld on lh(^ 2nd inutunt, the flrht bUNinohs before the 
Council was tho coiiBideraJ^ion .of appeals agairiat the 
docision of the Liconsing Olflotr refusing licenses to 
three Indians to trade in Durban. 

In respont of tho appeal of J. S. llajpaul in connec- 
tion with a retail lieenHe for 7f)l, Cin^^'ui Road, Mr. 
Driver appeared for the appellant. Tho Licensing 
Officer’s decision was upheld, and tho appeal dismissed. 
The Council retired for three mi nates, 

V, N. Naik appealed against the decision of the 
LifoiiHUig Offiot;r tor iBu; Vii'toria yticet, Mr. Cowley 
appeared tor appellant. The decision ot the Lieensing 
Officer waS upheld. • 

The refusal of the Ijieenwing Offici'r to grant a manu- 
facturer’s license for ElUppa at (,hieen Street, 
was tho subject of an appeal Mr. Leisccang appeareii 
for tho appellant. The appeal was rojeclil. 

^^'e also learn from the same authority that the 
Immigration 0111 cer has recently notified that if 
any Indian there wLsh to get Imck hi.^ wife 

or minor child from this country, he should .sub- 
mit diqilivato copies of his jihotograph along with 
tho idi'iitific.ition certificates. Tlie photographs 
are not re(|uired by huv, nor are the identification 
certificates, wliich tho Indians obtain of theii* own 
free-will with a view to facilitate administrative 
convenience. The Immigration Officer i.s not to 
issue the certificates, and tho problem of identifi- 
cation is for the Magistrates in India to solve. 

The Indian Opinion of Natal is (piotod as point- 
ing out the injustice of the ])ractice. 

The India wiites : The demand is , both 

insulting and worrying. The Immigration Officer 
obviously suspects that South African Indians are 
importing others on the false plea that they are 
their noj^rest blood relations and that the Magis- 
trates here are now permitting .such fraud. 
Moreover, identification by photogi aph had .always 
been resented by Indians and the withdrawal of 
that practice had been achieved after a severe 
passive resistance struggle. 
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A WHITE LAiioifR EXPERIMENT. 

A special eirrespoiident of the Rand Daily 
Mail of South Africa contributes a column on tho 
subject of rf white labour experiment on a sugar 
estate in Natal. Unfortunately, he says, it has 
only been conducted on a .small scale, and the war 
has interfered with an extension. But the result 
has novortheless been distinctly encouraging in 
the opinion of the gentleman who controls the 
estate, and one came from him with the impress 
sion that the sugar iiulu*>itry a fiords greater scope 
for the employment of white labour than has 
hitherto l>een consiilcred possible. 

Twelve months ago or thereabouts eleven white 
men, with no previous experience of sugar estates, 
’\yoi‘o put to work. To day half a dozen still 
I'emain on tlie property and this fact in itself 
is regarded as an exosllent indictition. Most of 
the men were British, and they were given jobs 
previously performed by Indians. They wore 
provided witB fiee cpiartera, and its regards pay 
the}' were started on twice the wages that tlm 
Indians had been receiving. • 

To-day the six w ho are still there are getting 
con.sider.ihly higher re mu ne ration than wdmn 
they commenced their engagement. No figure 
was given, but it was inferred that the men 
could not bi^ altogether dissatisfied with their 
lot. And as sugar planters are not philanthro- 
pists, but regard things from the practical point 
of view, it has to be fcssumed that in this parti- 
cular case the replacement of .the Indians w'as not 
unsuccessful. 

Naturally there arc those connected witli the 
white labour movement who hold that the sugar 
plantations .should be worked foi the benefit of 
the w'hite man rather than for the Indian. 

IS INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA FKEK V 

A writer asks thi-ougli the columns of tho 
Malay Mad whother Indian labourers could 
really be said to be free in the face of these 
difficulties : — 

“If tho discharge ticket sy.stera, which I admit 
has liomo advantages, were adopted and managers 
of estates were in a position to give or refuse 
them, could the Indian labourer’s position, in this 
country be described a.s a free one, which it is at 
present, I understand, so advertised in India, 

Then again, if a coolio tinds himself on an unhealthy 
estate * where he is tin Able to do a full month’s work 
owing to sickness and doen not find tbst he has arrived 
ill fhat land of promise thut the reoruiter led him to 
h -liMre, is he to be prevented or hindered from going 
elsewhere, even if he hss been on the estate two months, 
provided of ooqrse he has given a full tqunth’s notice P ” 


INDO- AUSTRALIAN ENTENTM. 

It is interesting to hear of the fraternal rela- 
tions existing between the Australian Contingent 
and the Indian Mountain- Batt?»ries at Gallipoli. 
Since they fought side by side at Qaba Tepo, the 
Australiniys have expressed the greatest admira- 
tion for the gallantry displayed by their Indian 
Allies, and intercourse between them is now of 
the most friendly nature. There is a good deal 
of .^peculation in tho Dominion as to the possible 
effect of this mimis cordifde, An.stialia is a wdiite 
man’s country entirel}', the colour 'line being 
most rigid!}' observed by the immigration officers ; 
but at the same time it hn.^ frequently been 
urged ftiat the proper dov'olopment of the great 
Northern Territory cannot bo effected without 
cheap labour, ami cheap labour in Australia 
means something other than white labour. 

INDIANS IN FLIT. 

.Messrs. C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson 
who are. now in Adolai«le are interesting the Aus- 
tridian public as well as tho responsible officials of 
the colony favoumbly tow’ards the Iridian cpies- 
tion in Fiji. The splendid loyalty of India has 
also very grea,tly irnpres.sed the public mind. 
There has been on all sides loccntly a gr owing 
consideration for the claims of India to ho taken 
to a wider comradeship than that of arms. 
The future of Fiji is vital to Australia 
because it is the ad vo need naval base in the 
Pacific, almost e(jui-dist.ant between Australia 
and New Zealand. It for ms, as it were, ^he 
“ Heligoland of Australia, and tlioughtful Aus- 
tralians feel that its population should be given 
the best possible conditions of life and work. It 
was’ pointed out that this could not he achieved 
under the indenture system, which had proved 
itself morally injurious in Natiil and elsewhere. 

It is reported that H. E. the Governor of New 
South Wales expressed sympathy with India in 
the matter of the Fiji labour question. Thei^e ds 
considerable pi*obability that after the war is over, 
a “ Greater Australia ” may be formed, or an “Aus- 
tralian Dominion ”, which will include Fiji along 
with other islands There is certain, in any case, 
to be a closer connection every year between the 
XuBtralian Continent and the Fiji Islands, 
they are the first stopping place on the journey 
to America across the Pacific. Australian sym- , 
pnthy thei'efore*witli the abolition of indenture is 
of importance for India, and will greatly help 
matters forward. 
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MAHARAJA OF NABHA’S "aiFT. 

Hia Highness Maharaja llipnndaTnaTi Singh 
Malvinder Bahadur of Nabha, who has for some 
time been on n tiger- shooting c^xcursion in the 
United Provinces, has lost no time in maWng the 
patrigtic and princely gift of a complete .armoured 
aeroplane costing lls. 7r»,000 to be called the 
tSutUj to the Punjab Aeroplane Fleet Fund. 
Among the notable donations of the current year 
will be rernemboi od the Maharaja Sahib’s dona- 
tion of one hikli of rupees to the funds of the 
Hindu University at Benares and Rs. 45,000 to 
those of tlie Malwa Khalsa High School, Ludhiana. 
While His Highness’ present gift vill consi- 
derably lighten the self-elected task of thi‘ 
organisers of the Punjab Aeroplane Fleet Fund, 
it brings appreciabl}" ru^arer the day on which the 
Punjab, which has readily poured its warriors on 
the several fi*onts with a devotion worthy of l^er, 
will b(i able to hand over the fleet of armoured 
aeroj>lanes to tlu King Emperor for active ser- 
vice in the field. 

THE M\:SOllE UNT7EHS1TY. 

The present position about the My^^ore Univer- 
sit;^ Scheme may in view of .somewhat contra- 
dictory news already published be stated as 
follows; — The idea of a ncAv Univei sity was .started 
.some th?eo years ago. After prcliminaiy local 
investigation it wa.s resolved to .send two oflicers 
(one European and one- Indian) to travel abroad 
visiting all older and now Universities ol" Europe, 
America and Austnilia. After visiting these Uni- 
versities these ollicers drew up and submitted 
reports wliich liave since been under the careful 
consiilei-ation of tlie (lovcrnmont who are known 
to bo anxious to forward its progres.s. At the 
present moment a final scheme for submission to 
the Government of India is under consideration. 
The Oominittee of Local Educational Oflicer.s .are 
being* consul tod in regard to tlio form it should 
finally take. It is not expected that there will bo 
much delay in the preparation of the scheme, the 
Government and the people being equally anxious 
to advance matters with great celerit5^ The 
scheme as finally drawn up will bo published for 
general information by the Government. If the 
present rate of progress is kept up it is not 
imprckbablo that matters will be pushed through to 
make it passible for Lord Hardinge td accord final 
sanction to the proposal in which ‘he has so far 
evincec^an abiding interest. 
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THE VICEROY AND INDIAN BIUNCKS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in .speaking nt tfm 
bancpiet at Bik.<^iner on the 28t}i of November 
Kfiid : — 

‘Wiceroys are no more immune tlmn other people 
from tlie ills that flesh is heir to and at times 
there comes a h.'itrod for woik and files and an 
almost irresistible desire for a little rest and 
relaxation from the incessant stiearn oi knotty 
problems and the inevor.able weight t>i unceasing 

respon.sibility thataie their lot There are 

not many rnonth.s left now before J finally leave 
India, but the time has ,not*yet arrived fora 
farewtdl speech. Neverthelc's.", I .should like to 
say that among all the memories that I shall 
c.arry away fi orn India, some of iliom .sad and 
some of them h:q)py, there is none that will so 
constantly remain witli me an unalIoye|l ploasme 
ns the fricuAlships J have had the ]>rivi]ege of 
forming with some of tbo ruler.s of Indian States, 
with whom my high ouice has brought me into 
such clo.se and intimate contact.*’ • 

THE PUDTTKKDTTAl STATE. 

Pudukkottai is the third in importance of tlie 
Native States in direct political rolntioni with the 
Government of Madra.s, its area being 1,178 scj. 
miles. According to tlie latest Administiation 
Report on the administration of the State, namely, 
that for the/as^i 1524 (1914-15), its revenue rose 
by about 15J)00 rupees in the /fish, the increa.so 
being (‘ontributed by excise, stamps, forests and 
land revenue. The cxpenditiiie exceeded that 
oi/asli 1525 by Rs. 4,92,501. The chief factors 
in this incren.se are an expenditure of Rs. 2,51,500 
in donation.s to wai- funds, lise of Rs. 45,501 in 
the expenditure on irrigation, and a rise of 
Rs. 2,52,527 on other public woifc. The present 
ruler only recently conejuded an extensive tour 
through NVestern countiies, and he is sure to place 
the valuable experience gained thereby at the ser- 
vice of tlie small domain for its augmented wclfai q. 

MARBLE QUARRIES IN PATIALA. 

An interesting indigenous entorpri.se lias, we 
, learn, come into existence in Patiala where depo- 
sits of finely coloured marble are now being 
worked with the latest appliances by the State. 
The principal quairies are situated in Narnnnl 
which is within easy access of the railway, so that 
there should be no difficulty in making use of the 
product fer building purposes in India, 
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THE PROPOSED MYSORE RAILWAY. 

The Mysore Government hnvo (decided to make 
a survey for a line of railway from Shimoga to 
Bhatkal Port in Nortl) Oanara and accordingly 
notified the acquisition of land in the districts 
through which the line passes. Survey Otlieers 
are being authorised to exei cise powers of land 
acquisition. The new ollioer deputed in connec- 
tion with the Rhat.kal Railway Scheme is expect- 
ed to arrive early next month. Work is expected 
to be finished expeditiously, Government being 
anxious that a leGnite conchision should be come 
to in regard to it without further delay. 

RANA JODIIA JANG. 

Rana Jodha Jang, a nephew of the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, has been wounded in Elanders. 
Tliis nobleman was in the Imperial Gadct Corps, 
and received a Commission as 2nd- Lieutenant in 
the Native Indian Land Forces in HUB. He was 
Commandant of the Imperial Service Sappers in 
the State of Tehri when ^^ar broke out. Volun- 
teering his services, he was attached to the 1st 
BaWialion of the 39th Garbwalis. Ho had been 
through the heavy fighting in Flanders with them 
as a company ofiicer, and was rej^orted as having 
behaved with gallantry and coolness. Ho w*as 
wounded in the arm on the 12th October and 
stuck to his men. On the 1 3th he was struck in 
the neck by the fragment of a high explosive 
shfdl and was taken to England. ‘ In the Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital, Millbi^nk, ho has 
been successfully operated on for the . removal of 
a splinter from his throat and is doing well. 

the RULER OF NABHA ON MR.GOKIIALE 

In giving Rs. 1 ,500 to tho Al^India Gokhale 
Memorial Fund, H. H. tho Maharaja of Nabha 
wrote as follows : “ I had the privilege of counting 
the late lamented Mr. G. K. Gokhale among my 
personal friends and of being associated wdth him 
for some time as a colleague in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. I thus often came in touch 
with his charming and brilliant personality and 
had the opportunity of observing tho great powers 
of head and heart which in his comparatively 
short public career, so thoroughly won for him 
the confidence and affection of his countrymen. 
India has, indeed, suftered an irreparable loss in 
his premature death, and it is hut fit and projwr 
that the memory of that true and great patriot 
he perpetuated in a suitable manner by Jiis grate- 
ful countrymen/’ 


THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANEK. 

H. E. Lord Hardingo paid a well- merited tri- 
bute to H. H. tho Maharnja^of Biknner for his 
(•nlightencd administration of the state on the 
occasion of the unveiling cer^^'onuy of the statue 
of the Ikte IMaharaj Sri Lall S^.ighji of Bikaner. 
Addressing the prtisent ruler, his ExcelJency 
remarked : — 

“ I need not enumerate all the mensures that 
were undertaken during that period. Sufiicient 
to say that the income of the state was doubled, 
that shape was then first given to the schemes for 
railway development, an iinj^etus was nllbrded to 
^*ducational and medical institutions, while in 
1879 the same spirit whi(‘h is at tho present 
momeid. .so conspicnou.s in Bikaner as w^ell as in 
other stations manifested itself in the supply of 
camels to the Government of Indin in coiniection 
with the expe^^Ution to Kabul. Could Maharaj 
Sri Lall Hinghji litivc lived to see this day to 
appreciate tho character of his gallant .son, to 
watch his career and note the position he lia.s won 
for himself in tho Empire and then to realise tho 
filiar aflectioii tlmt that son has gained for his 
memory, his heart would have been full to over- 
flowing with' -joy and luide/’ 

MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE MOYEMKN'i. 

The following Order is issued by tho Mysore 
Government . — As some misa]>pre]mnsi6n seems 
to exist as to the extent to whioli oflicer.s can give 
their support to the o[)orntiYe movement, the 
following instructions are laid down for guidance ; 
Government oilieors will he allowed actively to 
assist the movement as far as they can, without 
))rejudice to their legitimate duties and in their 
spare hours. They may become members of Go- 
o|)onitive Societies, taking .share.s in them, and 
serve on the committees of irianngcment of such 
institutions, but will not be allowed to accept any 
remuneration without special sanction of the 
Goveniment. Jn the case of officers whose 
salaries are Rs 100 and above, and of heads of 
departments concerned in other cases, it should 
be distinctly undei-stood that whenever any officer 
of whatever grade joins these societies and helps 
them in theii* work, be is expected to do so in his 
private capacity as citizen, and he should noVuse 
his official position or infiuence in any manner 
which would militate against their own •non- 
official charm^ter. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF TRADE. 

In tho monthly Hea-bonio trade returns of British 
India published by the Departineiit of Statistics, 
the trade between India and Asiatic Turkey — 
Persian Gulf (which includes Basina) iS of con- 
siderable interest. Tho principal articles of 
imports and exports of piivato merchandise from 
and to the Persian Gulf ports in Asiatic Turkey 
during Soptemher, 1 91 5, 'irc dealt with in the 
following note: Tlie exports do not include ex- 
ports of Government stores or goods bought by 
Goveriirnont or shipped on Government or char- 
tered vessels. 

Imports of dates into British India sliowed a 
heavy increase from n(3arly .‘>00 owts., in Sep- 
"teinber, 1914, to 27,000 cwts.,in SeptfJiiiber, 1915, 
and 74 horses were imported as against only 1 in 
September, 1 914 ; 2,500 lbs. of aniline dyes and 
15 (*vvts. of raw hides were received as a^inst 
nil ill }:>p.ptember, li)l 4. As regards exports from 
British India io that part of the Persian Gulf all 
tho principal article.s sliowcd noticeable incicjises. 
Jn Septombev, 1914, there wore no export of 
collee, coir goods, cordage and ropo^ wheat flour, 
buttcj*, spices, jute, gunny cloth and tobacco 
“Unuianpfiictured ; but in Hoptembor, 1915, 
those articles wore exported from Britisli 
India* in the following quantities : CoU'ee 
nearly 100 cwts,, coir goods over 000 cwts., 
cordage and rojKJ over 700 cwts,, wheat flour 
nearly 400 tons, butter over 7,000 lbs.> spices near- 
ly 30,000 lbs., jute gnnny-cloth 1,99,000 yards, 
and tobacco — unmanufactured over 218,000lbs. 
Exports of husked rice increased fiuiu 8 cwts. in 
September , 1914, to 1,900 cwts., in September, 
1915; tea black from nearly 1,100 lbs. to over 
70,500 lbs; cotton twi>t and yarn from 7,f>00lbs. 
to 10,500 lbs; cotton piece-good,- fioui C,2B) yaids 
to 65,980 yards; and jute gunny bags from 2,400 
in^number to nearly 34,100. 

TATA IRON AND STEEL OOMBANY. 

The yearly ron. v\. up to the 30tli J uno, 1915, 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., is an 
interesting document covering as it does so many 
activities and such varied sources of income. The 
quantity of fuel used by this huge undertaking is 
very considei’able. Its two collieries raised 
107,300 tJbns, and 342,779 tops «vere purchased 
from outside. Th^ Compan)^ employs no less than 
12,^66 hands in all. Its capital is Bs. 1,31,28,052. 


THE SUGAR QUES'TlbN* 

Umler this heading, Mr. AIfro<l Cliatterton 
Jias contributed an interesting article to the 
October number of the ilfi/sore Economic Journal, 
In it the whole position of this industry in India 
is reviewed and many suggestions for its develop- 
ment are made. Ln conclusion, Mr. Gliattertoii 
writes: ‘‘The area under carui in India is large 
enough to provide the whole sugar ruqiiircments 
of tho country yet ])OOMUse tlie methods of culti- 
vation pursued are primitive and the macliinory 
employed in crushing is ineflicient, it is necessary 
to spend 1 5 crores of rupees a year in procuring 
a supplementary supply. * XJiis sii)>ply amounts to 
roughly one-third of the Indian crop. In normal 
years that crop is worth probably 10 (Tores of 
rupees— the next season^s cro]) is likely to be 
worth double that sum. That is to say, the 
people of, India will have to pay something like 
40 crores extra for their sugjir or go without it. 
The money will remiin.in the country, and it is a 
pity that the cane growers cannot be made sub- 
ject to a special wai’ tax and half their abnormal 
[irotits tlovoted to tho improvement of the sugar 
industry in India,” 

GERMAN HEMP. 

“ Tho story roads like a fable from tho South yea 
Bubble ” is the verdict passed by some of the 
exports in Iftdia on tho statement that the Ger- 
mans are experimenting with willow libre as a 
substitute for Indian hemp with a view to making 
tho German hemp industry indopendont of foreign 
supplies. Tlie libre referred to is really that of 
tho willow herb, a vegetable family appertaining 
to tho commpii weed which infests nwirly all garden 
soil. U is admitted that “ some kind of hemp- 
like fibre” may be olitaincd from the willow-* 
herb — “ just as likv^iy us that cotton can bo got 
from coi}ton-sofjgo hut even to ho 2 )e that it 
could ever sei vo as a substitute for the hemp 
of commerce wouhl be ‘ a wild flight into* the 
realms of, oj^timism which could only lead to 
financial disaster, if, indeed, there is left sufiicient 
spare capital in Germany to venture upon, the 
unknown. The Indian industry has nothing 
much to fear from such a rival the Indiaman 
assures us, but the proposal is of more than usual 
intevost.as showing that cue at least of the 
many stories regarding the shoriage of raw 
material in the Fatherland is true. 
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JAPANESE^MILL COMPETITION. 

The expoA of Indian cotton to Japan by 
Japanese iirms has resulted in the import into 
Bombay bf manufacturod goods from Japanese 
mills. Indian mill-owners have been aware of 
the successful competition of Japanese manu- 
factures against Lancashire goods. Bombay 
spinners are however now finding to their con- 
sternation bales containing grey goods including 
drills, chaddars and dhooties in Bombay harbour 
bearing Japanese labels and tiade marks. It is 
posl^ible that the imports of geneml merchandise 
from Japan may lessen after the war on account 
of the recontiriuarice of British and foreign 
imports into Indij^ There is however serious 
doubt, writes the IrCdian Textile Journal^ if peace 
would ever improve matters for the Indian mills 
agixinst Japanese competition as, with longer 
hours, cheap labour and state support of one kind 
or another, the Japanese will be able to compete 
with India fn yarn and cloth manufactured out of 
Indian cotton just as the Germans could ship 
coarse goods and ilanellette/'made of Indian waste 
cotton. The coloured or fancy goods, hosiery, 
etc.j wliich have been already imported from 
Japan shew how successfully these enterprising 
friends of ours can set to work and take advan- 
tage of opportunities which the Indian mill -owners 
would have been slow to avail themselves of under 
similar circumstances. Thus we have both coarse 
and fancy goods actually in our raai'kets made out 
of our own raw material and sold at a price which 
puzzles the buyers. 

INDIAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

The opportunities created by the war for 
British and Colonial business men to iiici^se 
their trade connections with Russia are emphasis- 
ed hy the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, 
and it is suggested that they should be taken the 
fullest advaiitfage of. It is pointed out that so 
far the British colonies have done very little 
business comparatively with Russia, and that 
hitherto the majority of-colonial products which 
hav^ found their way to the Russian market have 
generally done so through the medium of German 
Urms. The present antagonism towards Germany 
is considered to open the way for direct colonial 
commercial connections ; and ^the Russo-British 
Chamber is desirous of promoting this end. 
They , accordingly ask for the co-operation of 
merchants in India, and suggest that lists of 
those iirms desirous of extending their business 
connections with Russia should be compil^ and 
j^upplied to them. 


INTERNAL TRADE OF INDIA. 

The interilal trade of India has been aflected 
by the war. The province o{ Bihar and Orissa, 
for example, in the matter of its trade carried by 
rail and river in 1914-15, showed an increase in 
exports of 7*1 per cent, in volume, but the value 
decreased by 1;6 per cent, owing to the fall in the 
prices of j ute, linseed and hides. These com- 
modities could not, of course, be exported from 
India to enemy countries which formerly took 
them in large quantities, and the scarcity of 
shipping and high freights interfered with tran- 
sactions with neutrals. As to imijorts the pro- 
vince took more goods than in the pieceding year 
by 4 7 per cent, in volume and 1 3 per cent, in 
value. Trade in both directions is mainly with 
Calcutta, the bulk of the imports being piece- 
goods, while coal is exported in very large quanti- 
ties from the i^umoious collioiies that now lie 
within provincial limits. The movement of food* 
•grains is also of interest, not only to and from 
Bengal but other provinces. Thus Bihar and 
Orissa exported nearly o03 lakhs worth of grain 
and pulse during the year, but received 410 lakhs 
in return. The winter rice crop was afiected by 
defioierxt raitfkll in the autumn, and the rahi 
crops were below the average. Prices rose ’in 
consequence and hence supplies came in from 
outside. 

INDIA’S SILK INDUSTRY. 

A Press coinvwmxqm says : — The steady decline 
of the silk industry in India, a striking evidence 
of which is furnished by the figures of imports and 
exports of recent years, and the possibility of 
reviving an industry once so important in this 
country, have for some time past engaged the 
attention of the Government of India, It has 
been decided that the first step to be taken in 
the employment of a qualified expert, who, after 
a careful study of the conditions, not only in 
India but in other silk-producing countries, <vill 
formulate recommendations for the consideration 
of the Government. With the approval of the 
Secretary of State, Mr, H. Maxwell Lefroy, 
formerly Imperial Entomologist, and now Profee- 
, sor at the Imperial College of Science and Technp- 
South Kensington, has I>een appointed .to 
the temi^rary post of Imperial Silk Spedaliet 
created in accordance with the deqsion. Mr.* 
Lefroy will spfind the ensuing cold weather in 
studying the conditions at the silk centres in 
India, after which he may possibly visit Japaif and 
French Indo-Ohina. 
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ESSENTIA J. OILS OF TRADE. 

Patchouli oil is still largely us(3d for scenting 
soap though it is less popular in high-class 
perfumery. It Is chiefly cultivated in the Straits 
SettlementH, The Java oil is considei ed inferior 
to that derived from Singapore, and ^is probably 
obtained from a diderent plant. 

Oil of Vettiver or cuscas root is- derived from 
the root of an Indian grass found in Mysore, 
Bengal, Bninia and the Punjab, and also in 
Mauritius and Bourbon. The oil is used for 
blending with violet and on is extracts. 

Oil of yiaiig Ylfing is distilled from tlieHoweis 
of H Species of (l.iuatig.i iuuiid iu the M.al.-y 
Arcliip'*ijig') and in Java. 1'iic ))l.i .1 is 
ed and t he oil <Usi HcmI iuilm Plnlippino Isl.iiid.s 
and in ‘\lad.i;.; , AvlaaiC'^i siiipmcuts ol tlif‘ 

finest Yl.uig oil arc. tci::uv('l. 

Saiiualvvooil oil, which is used in ])eii‘iiTneiy r.s 
Avell as for medicinal purpof-c^^, is distilled frotu 
the wood of an Indian tree which is •largely 
cultivated in Mysore and Madras on Government 
plantations, the wood being sold by auction aftoj* 
classification. 

Caraway and Dill oils arc principally used in 
medicine as carminatives, Car^^way is one of the 
oldest spices known ; the plant is largely cultivated 
' in Holkind and in most Euro))ean countries. 

Camphor is prepared from the oil obtained by 
distStllation of the wood of the camphor tree, which 
grows in China, Japan and Formosa. More 
than half the camphor produced is used in the 
manufacture of celluloid, a smafler proportion 
being utilized iri the preparation of disinfectants 
and in medicinal preparations. 

WAR AND INDIAN COMMERCE. 

The Indian trade returns for last year just 
issued are eloquent of the oUects of the war on 
•commerce in this part of the world. It is curious 
to note, for instance, how though there has 
natumlly been a decline in the volume of trade 
throughout India, some parts have suirored much 
more acutely than others. In the Bombay 
Presidency, for example, the decline is estimated 
at 31 per cent,, in Bengal it was only 241) per 
cent., while Madras was let off with a decrease of 
no more than lb ‘3 pei’ cent. On the whole, 
set-back is not so considerable might have been 
*expected, especially bearing in mind that the 
extensive -trade which existed with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary was completely cut oft from 
the moment that war broke^out, and that trade 
with Turkey, too, with which country India has 
over done a valuable amount of busmess, is now 
similarly im|)osinble« * 


ENGLAND^S WEALTH A$?J) INDIA\S. 

In the Hanking inimber of the Statist there, is 
a mass of information testifying to tjie eoorinous 
money power of the United Kingdom.* The 
wealth of the United Ivingdom in ]H1*I \\hs com- 
puted at about .£2,r>00,000,000, while a conserva- 
tive estimate would place it now at about 
X 1 7,000,000,000, a six-fold increase while the 
population has grown loss than two and a lialf 
fold or 130 per cent. Tbe income of tlie British 
peo[»le in this period Iidn inci'e;ised about eight- 
fold, from X300, 000, 01)0 to 400, 000,000. No 

othei- cf’tint y li.‘ pi*os])ere<i so well except 
I fiited riatt ', 1 1'.! rVrnice and Gern^Mny 

t ike luwu]' pl-nrs. • \'i li oF Fj*j nee 

Ir s exji.n ded i+v'i -foM Lum C2 ,OOj, )00,u00 
to nearly X 1 0,<.rv)(),000/)00, uhile Iter in- 
c<an<* hi. .-A rij>en iiom £'2Jfi,l)lM),('0() to. 'about 
XI, 200, 000, 000. Hut the incic.i'-c in French 
popiil-btion is only 33 j»er cent. Ms^;on)pnrnd with 
the increase in British population which is 
130 per cent. Gt^niany’s income is estimated 
at X2, 000, 000, 000, and her accumulated wealth 
at X 16,000,000,000. What India’s insome is and 
how much accumulated we.^jlth she possesses, no 
one has estimated. It is, however, presumed that 
an incredible amount of gold and silver has been 
imported, but buried and rendered inaccessible 
for productive purposes. During twelve years, 

1 900 tcT 191 1 alone, XI 16,000,000 of gold and 
1,600,000^000 tolas of silver hfive beefn imported 
as compared wfth X 27,000,000 of gold and 
1,150,000,000 tolas of silver in the twelve years 
piior to 1 900. If all this still remains in the 
epuntry, the accumulation of precious metals in , 
24 years represents 143 million pounds worth of 
gold and 114 million pounds worth of silver, or 
a total of £267,000,000. Large as this accumu- 
lation appears to be in the aggregate, it only gives 
16 shillings per head of population as compare*!! 
with £55 por head of population in the United 
Kingdom. 

WOLFRAM. 

The annual report of Dr. Hayden* Director 
of the Geological Survey of India, contains an 
interesting reference to wolfram. It figures 
under 4he head of tungsten ore and its production 
is confined to Burma. The output rose from 
r,668 tons in 1913 to 2,326 tons in the past year, 
the value increasing from £127,762 to £178,543. 
It is said that but for the temjporary dislocation 
of the arrangements for disposing of ore during 
the* latter part of tbe year, tbe output would 
prtbaUy have been considerably higher. 
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POTATOES IN ASSAM. 

' The potato crop has been the subject of experi- 
ments at Upper Shillong every year since the 
opening of the Farm in 1898. The experiments 
last year included trials of varieties and of difier- 
ent seed rates. On the average of the past four 
as well of the past seven years, the varieties 
known as “ King of Potatoes ” and “ Magnum 
lionum ” are reported to have given the best 
yields. These two varieties have been grown for 
some years past for the purpose of distributing 
seed in the Kluusi Uills and in the Province 
generally. The highest yield, namely, that from 
Che year 1914, was given . by a kind of potato 
called the “ British Queen.” 

MANURE FROM ONE COW. 

In experiments conducted at the Louisiana 
Agricultural Jllxperiiiient Station to determine 
the amount of manure and urine produced by 
the daily herd of twenty cpws in one year, it 
was found to be 175 tons ot manure and 70 tons 
of urine. . The average amount of manure pro- 
duced by one cow in a year was 17,520 lbs. (a 
little less than 9 tons), and the average amount of 
urine produced by one cow in a year was 6,935 
lbs., or a little less than 34 tons. It takes little 
thought to sec the value of a^ cow from the 
fertiUsing standi)oint, or to see the profit in 
pi’O venting unnecessary waste of manure, 

FODDER POISONING. • 

Casualties from fodder poisoning arc by no 
means confined to the effects from grazing off 
plants belonging to the Sorghum family, which at 
certain stages of growth develop prussic acid in 
8u6icient quantities to prove fatal . Other plants 
such as thistU'S, bine cum*li gr<vt>s (c,unodon fficow- 
melilot, the au.iinsonas, hemlock, wild 
parsnip, stinkwort, pimpernel, castor-oil plant, 
cape tulip, li'C., have more or less poisonous pro- 
perties which have seriously affected stock. In 
ordinary seasons, the danger is not noticed as 
stock avoid these plants ; but when other feed is 
non-existent some plants become dangei*ous, 
which in small c^uantities and mixed with other 
feed are innoxious. There is besides groat 
danger of poisoning from mouldy lucerne, ensil- 
age, arid hay. Rusty find smutty hay, mouldy 
oats and mafec are often employed in seasons of 
high prices by people who would not dream of 
using them when good fodiJer is obtainable. 


As a matter i ot fact, it is just at a time 
like this that these mouldy fodders are likely 
to do most harm. Stock weak and emaciated 
from a long period of drought are pre-disposed 
to the ill-^effects of mould fungus. Breeding 
owes appear to be particularly liable to this 
form of poisoning. As a precaution where 
such fodders must be used, they should be steam- 
ed thoroughly and mixed with other food if 
possible. The general symptoms of toxic poison- 
ing are contraction of the pupil, paralysis, dimi- 
nution of respiration, loss of power of musculai* 
contraction, drowsiness and convulsions. Colic 
and diarrhma are sometimes present and inflam- 
mation of the bowels. Abortion has been 
known to occur from grains affected with smut 
as well as through ergot fungus. The be.st treat- 
ment is change of food, and getting rid of the food 
ill the intestines ’by epsom salts or other pur- 
gatives. Acidity in horses can be relieved by 4o/.. 
bicarbonate of soda in damp feed two or three 
times a week. 

COTTON CULTIVATION IN BURMA. 

Work aiming at the extension of cotton culti- 
vation continues^ in Burma. According to the 
latest report of the provincial agricultural depart-, 
ment, in 1914-15 work on cotton was unflerbiken 
both at Tatkon and Padu, At the former station 
a preliminary examination of Bui*ma cotton has 
resulted in the obtaining of a largo number of 
single plant selections which aie being grown tliis 
year. Botanically speaking the crop shows three 
distinct types, a yellow flowered type, a white 
flowered tyjie which occurs as a constituent in rela- 
tively smail proportions, and a tyf>e obtained from 
samples receiv^ from the Bhau States whiih 
shows marked ml colouration of the stems and 
leiives, and possesses a silkier fibre than the first 
two. Variations in ginning perceubige wore 
found froiri 26 per cent, to 40 per cent, and 
several single plant selections of specially high 
ginning percentage have been isolated both in the 
dise of tooffi/i and wa^ah and are being cultivated. 
In the case of V)a(jaJs the determinations of 
pnning percentage made up to date seem to 
indicate that the white flowered type has a higher 
ginning percentage than the yellow. The Bba^ 
States type showed the lowest ginning pei^ntage. 
Variation in staple length was also studiedi btft 
no definite resists ^obtained. In no was 
a staple length exceeding one inch observed, and 
the average of the plant is | inch or less. 
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THE MANGO. 

Considering that tlie mango Jjas been known 
and cultivated from remote ages, it is curious to 
note that a scichtific class) lien tiori of its varieties 
is only now l^eing attem)>ted. About five hundred 
have been collected. One oi- tAvo have been care- 
fully studied, but as a whole they have not been 
examined with a view to classification — a process 
which is necessary if we arc to have any definite 
knowledge as to the types of this fruit and their 
di»tril)ution and possibilities. This is pointed out 
in a paper by Dr. W Burns, Economic Botanist 
to the Governinont of Bombay, and Mr. S. H. 
Prayag, of the Bombay Agricultural Dep irtment, 
which is published in the Agriadtural Journal of 
India, Dr. Burns and his colleague have 
initiated the tsusk of scientific clas-^ification by 
suggesting points by which different classes of 
the fruit may be determined. They admit that 
the method whi(d) they pretpose is artificial and 
arbitrary, but think that the results may. lead 
some little way towards determining ,tbe ances- 
tral type or types from which our existing mango 
varieties have sprung ; and this will not only bo 
of great scicuitific interest but may also bo of 
pnicticnl value in assisting theju’oduction of new 
forms. 

• CO-OPERATION IN BURMA. 

^he history of the co-operative credit move- 
ment in Burma is by no means a record of un- 
qualified success. Its connection with agricultural 
development has been fruitful— sp much that Sir 
Harvey Adamson hopes soon to be in a position 
to group the agricultural and co-operative credit 
departments under one head — but, addressing the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Conference at 
Mandalay recently, Sir Harvey was obliged to 
admit reluctantly that little or no progress had 
been made in the matter of sale societies and 
non-agricultural credit societies. He attributes 
the failure of the latter to the fact that “ in 
Upper Burma villages the sense of interdepend- 
ence and community of interests is much stronger 
than in the majority of Lower Burma villages, 
and in this respect towns are even more back- 
word than Lower Burma villages.” From subse- 
quent observations it appears that Sir BLarvey 
Adamson sighs for ** the establishment of one 
successful popular bank ” as an indis^nsable pre- 
liminary to the prosperity of nou-sgricaltural co- 
operative movement in the^ province. Bo far it is 
regrettable, he has sighed* in vain«-— The States- 
man. 


AGBlCVLTURt:^ IN INDIA, 

The report on ngiicnitnro ifi India by Mr. 
James MiicKennn, l.C.S., recently published, 
gives an interesting naiTative of the recent dovo- 
lopments in the Department’s activities.* The 
piogress aebieved hitherto lias been not merely 
material. The scientific side of agriculture has 
claimed good deal of attention. A worthy sug- 
gestion put forward by Mr. MacKeima is the com- 
bination of the co-operative credit movement 
wdth the agricultural, as both the pi'oblems relate ^ 
to the economic advancement of the country. In 
the foreword to the report w’ritten by Sir Robert 
Carlyle, the late member in charge of the reve- 
nue and agricultural department, says ; — 

Mr. MacKenna’s bo*ok#brings out very clearly 
that although a certain amount of Avork, spasmodic 
and intermittent in charactei’, was done before 
lOOfi, it is only within the last ten years that 
scientific agriculture has been seriously taken up 
in InlUa. Ten years ago Ijord •Cur zon, greatly 
assisted by Sir Edward Law and Sir Denzil 
Ibbotson, organiz^l the department on its present 
lines and although a groat deal of spade work 
had to be done, an excellent beginning had been 
made and results of real value have already 
within this short period been achieved. The 
band of zealous workeis who labour to benefit 
the people of India have before them great oppor- 
tunities and if the work so well begun be steadily 
continued, an economic revolution should within 
the next-twenty .^ears be effected in this country 
especially if the co-operative organisation be uti- 
lized Ao the full in making known the results of 
research and experiment. 

MOSAIC DISEASE OF TOBACCO. 

One of the chief things now engaging the 
earnest attention of tobacco-gi'owers in all parts 
of the world is mosaic disease of tobacco. Micros- 
copic examination has failed to detect the presefice 
of a parasitic organism and the suggestion has 
been made that the disease develops when certain 
oxidising enzymes normally present in the plant 
increase in amount or in activity as a result of 
various external conditions affecting nutrition 
and growth. An interesting experiment bearing 
on the subject has been conducted by Mr. H. A. 
Allafd, The author concludes that there must be 
.something in the virus quite extrigaeous to the 
protoplasmio constitutioli of healthy plants and 
that*the theory of a parasitic origin of the disease 
more copsistently accounts for all the facts than 
Mf ensymic eAkoafUen yet evolved, 
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LORD WILLING DON ON AGRICULTURE. 

• 

Presiding at %ho prize distribution of the 
PoQim Agricultural College recently, 11. E, Lord 
Willingdon wade an interesting speech on the 
subject of agriculture in India, in the course of 
which he said : — • 

When'I first came to India with some experi- 
ence of farming in England, I thought I was 
going to show you all how land should he fanned 
here so as to attain the host pos.sihlc results, but 
• after two and a half year’s life in this country, I 
have come to the conclusion that wo have little 
to teach the Indian farmer as to the main princi- 
ples of his occupation, for ho has the experience 
of many generations behin^l liirn. 

The general principles employ cd in the educa- 
tion of young men to a knowleilge of agriculture 
are very much alike in Jndia and my own coun- 
try, but there are points of dissimilaiity in tlie 
main principles farming in the two countries 
to which I should like to draw your attention. 

In the first place, in Engla»l land is owned 
entirely by individual landlords ; in India, and I 
am now talking about British Jmlia, while I a<lmit 
there are exceptions, the supreme landlord and 
owner is generally the ( Jovtanment. In the 
s-cond place, the English landlord is in very many 
cases a farmer himself, and ha.s a home farm, 
where he cultivate-s his own crop«« and bieeds his 
own estate. In India, while ] am aware that 
many instances can be found who/o the 'landlord 
takes an active intero.^-t in tlK3 agi ioultural 
development of liis property, tliere arc too many 
cases where the great landowner is nierely a rent 
receiver and knows little of the ])iactical nature 
of tlii.s gi’eat industry from which most of his 
income is derive<l. 

The farmer in England is in most cases an 
indepondant man with independant inean.s, who 
makes his living out of his farm and can bring 
up and educate his children to such professions as 
they aie best fitted. The small yeoman and pea- 
sant farmer in India is, as we all kno\v, voiy 
largely in the hands of the money- lender, and has 
no independence from year to year in the cultiva- 
tion and sale of his crop. 

Ilis Excellency concluded by saying tluif we 
could not teach the farmer much in the matter 
of what he has to grow, but we could help him 
by showing him many improved methods, Which 
would add to the productivity of the soil. 


MILCITl CATTLE IN SIND. 

The regular iJ|;Lirchase for export to Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements Japan and Colonies in increas- 
ing numbers of the best breed of •Kamchi milch 
cattle ha.s now attracted the Government atten- 
tion. The real milch cattle are only found in a 
tract extending from the west border of the Indus 
delta to the Kohisttin hills and across the Hub 
river into the l^as Hela State. The value of 
Karachi milch cows has risen ten-fold within tlio 
past fifteen years, Us. 500 being now asked for a 
good animal. It is genendly alleged that contin- 
ual export of select cattle is l espo'nsible for some 
deterioration of this famous breed. Mr. G. S. Hen- 
derson, Deputy Director of Agriculture in Sind, 
reports tl lore is need of an urgent systematic mea- 
sure. Placing a few stud bulls at various points in 
the district he considers it would not relievo the 
situation. He recommends esbihlishing n breed- 
ing and dairy farm near Karachi. The Report 
enmneratos that soil in the Karachi district being 
of light sandy nature is favourable for raising 
good fodder as maize, guar. With subsoil watei* 
within ten feet of the sinface a perennial supply 
of green fodder could bo (dieaply grown and water 
pumped by engine power from o|)en or tube wells, 
100 acres of well cultivated fodder crops would 
amply suHico thirly cows with young ^tock 
and bulls. Necessary buiblings with iron and 
currngated sheds are to he constructed. Some 
200 to 400 a(l«litP>hal acres nf ground uro to be 
provided for iiinplc exercihO and good grazing 
after rains. The pro])osed lai’in rs to he either in 
the sole charge of tho (Jivil Veterinary Depart- 
ment or in tlie joint charge of that and tho 
A g ricu 1 1 n ra I Dopa r t m e n t . 

POTASH FROM PRICKLY PEAK. 

In the course of operations for tho destruction 
of piickly pea) on a block of 10,000 acres of in- 
fested land in Queensland, it was noticed that the 
ash obtained by hurnitig 5 acres of jirickly pear 
amounted to half a ton of 80®/^ potassium carbo- 
nate. Seeing that the material was valued at 
X22 a ton a year ago in America and has now, 
owing to the War and the consequent shutting 
up of tho Stassfurt mines, risen in value to £90, 
it wds thought worth while to clear infested land 
from prickly pear whicli it would not pay to 
touch otherwise, as the recovery of the potash 
would pay for the, clearing. Prickly peaib ash 
contains Potash.— 
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DS. JOUTSaOTi AS A FBOPHET. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette draws 
attention to a passage in Rasedae which proves 
the worthy Dr. Johnson to have beeif a prophet 
of no mean order. The engineer in the story 
foi*esaw the dangers of giving the secrets of his 
invention to a world not ready : 

Whj, said RsfseUs, should you envy others so 
great an advantage P All skill ought to be exerted for 
uniTorsal good ; every mau has owed much to others, 
aad ought to repay the kiodness that he has reoeived. 

If men were ell virtuous, returned the artist, 1 
should wilh great alacrity teaoh them to fly. But what 
would be the security of the good, if the bad oould At 
pkaeure invade them from the sky P Against an army 
Bailing through the olouds, neither wafls, mountains, 
nor seas could afford security. A flght of northern 
savages might hover in the wind, and light with 
irresTstible riolence upon the capital of a fruitful region. 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
happiness, might be violated by the sudden deacent^of 
some of the naked nations that swarm on the eoa8t*of 
the southern seas t 

The passage is peculiarly apposite just now, 
and the northern savages ” have certoiniy done 
their best to light with irresistible violence on 
the capital of a fruitful region 
=» THE aiPT OP INDIA. 

1b thereVught you need that my hands withhold, 
Kioh^fts of raiment or grain or gold ? 

Lo ) 1 have flung to the East and West * 
Priceless treasures torn from my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my strickeii womb 
To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 
Gathered like pearls in their alien graves 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves, 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sande 

They lie with pale brows and brave, broken bands, 

They are strewn like blossoms mown down by 

[chance 

On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and 

[France. 

Can ye maesure the grief of the tears I weep 
Or eampem the woe of the watch I ke^ ? 

Or the pride that thrills thro’ my heart’s deqpair 
A^ the ho|ie that omilorts fdie anguish of praymr ? 
Ai^ the far sed glorious visioii 1 see 
Oft tho torn red banners of Victory f 

ilm tmm and tumiiit of hate dbell cssee 
Ai# If# hf i^tdane^ 
shall otfet 

hmme of Sm ^ooSilen oooa 

liiiwiilnbor Sm hlppd of «ooo 

' ■ JfS 


TBS PEAEB. ^ 

How long will it suffice 

Merely to hoard in thy unequalled rays, 

The bright sequestered colour of the sSn, 

O Pearl beyond all price. 

And beautiful beyond all meed of praise. 
World-coveted but yet possessed of none, 

Oontent in thy lone self-dominion ? 

Shall not some ultimate 

And unknown hour deliver thee and attest 

Lifers urgent and inviolate claim 

To bind and consecrate 

Thy glory on some pure and bridal breast, 

Or set thee to enhance with flawless flame 
A new-born nation’s corbnej of fame ? 

Or wilt thou self -denied, 

Forego such sweet and sacramental ties 
As wild Love's delicate bonds of ecstasy, 

And in a barren pride , 

Of cold, bnfruitful freedom that belies 
The inmost secret of^flno liberty 
Return unblest into th*e primal sea ? 

Sarojini ‘Naidc, 

THE NEW INDIAN NATION. 

Labouring along a desolate mountain track 
And upward, ever upward climbing slow, 

The shelving rooks we mounted ; all was bare, 

The steep slopes gave no footing to the pine, 

The scanty grass was withered, here and there 
In sheltered crannies tender clinging plants 
Peeped, but in deeper clefts the winter frost 
Still lingered sunless. Wearily at length 
We reached the height, when all at once there 

[biased*^ 

A glory as if heaven had touched the earth . 

And earth itself were heaven ; in dewy beds, 
Bathed in pure crystal rills from melt^ snows, 
Always nodding their gay heads, spread o’er the 

[ground 

Of shining raiment — ^white anemones, 

Like fleecy olouds, inwoven with clearest blue. 
Leaders whose passionate yearning to be free, 

Bids you.breast forward scale the barrier ro^s 
Of age-^long prejudice and apathy, 

Bouring your country from its wintwy sleep, 

Taka keart of faith ; for though the tnick bo 

[rough, 

lE&e my hmg and the people told in death, 
*¥eyetidmUiea^theee radtent mountain iHdgIsbs, 
WlOMso, ftom <he jraini of wfa^ 

The SfttCiif flowore df a nadoh^e soOaod Mrth. 

. /. P. Auptiws m tn 4VhaH, 
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Educational 

. ' ca£c0tta university lectures. 

The syndicate of the** University of Calcutta 
have invited the following gentlemen to deliver a 
course of lectures next cold weather on some 
subject that they may select : — 

Dr. Sir Rabindranath Tagore ; Dr. J. 0. Bose; 
Dr P, 0, Roy; and Mahamohopadhya Tiara Prasad 
Shastri. 

INDIAN A\OMEN AND MEDICINE. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned, on the 
recommendation of the Government of India, the 
institution from Imperial revenues of a State 
Scholarship of two hundred pounds (£200) to be 
awarded annually to an Indian woman graduate, 
and tenable in the United Kingdom, or with 
special sanction in a foreign country for three, 
four or five years. The scholarship will * usually 
be awarded for the study of medicine, but it may 
occasionally be available fer* training in certiiin 
other subjects. Futher details of the scheme 
will shortly be published in a resolution. 

THE PAY OP THE BDUCATION SERVICES. 

Feuding the decision of the Public Services Com- 
mission, the Government of India have decided 
to grant certain compensation in cases where hard- 
sWp seemed to be involved. For this purpose allow- 
ances ranging in value from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 
a month or enhancement of pay were suggested 
for the Provincial Educational Service, afid on the 
10th March 1913, Local Governments were 
invited to dispose of the cases falling within the 
powers recently delated to them, the remaining 
cases* being repoited to and sanctioned by tbe 
Secretary of State. As regards the Indian 
Education Service, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned on the 2nd February 1915, allowances up 
to a maximum total of Rs. 34,800 a year, which the 
Provincial Governments were asked to bestow in 
accordance with certain principles laid down by 
the Government of India, The allowances may 
vary in value from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 a month 
and are liable to be withdrawn on the occurrence 
of any reorganisation of the service. 

DR. J. C. BOSE. 

The .Secretary of State has created a new 
appointment in reseiMrch for Dr. J. 0. Booe in 
recognition of his contributions to science. The 
cost of the new appointment wUl be defrayed by 
the Im^>€udal Government. \v 


THE FIRST INDIAN T. C. 8. 

For the thiid time during the past four years, 
says India^ an Indian has stood first in the 
final examination for the I. C. S! Mr. 0. S. Bajpai, 
the foi[;tunate candidate, comes from Upper India, 
and was ^8th in the open competition. The 
other six Indians, too, have done well in the final 
examination'. 

Mr. H. B. Shivdasani (Bombay) was thirtieth 
in the open competition, and is fifth in the final 
examination Mr. V. S. Bhide (Burma) has 
improved his position from fiOth to 11th ; Mr. S. 
P. Desai (Bengal and Assam) has gone up from 
49th to 14th ; and Mr. B. K, Qokhale (Behar and 
Grissa) has done perhaps best of all, for he has 
progressed from 82nd to 20th. The two remain- 
ing candidates, Mr. S. K, Haidar (Bombay) and 
Mr. N. C. Mehta (Upper Bengal), were 67th and 
37th respectively in the open competition, they 
have obtained thfe 29th and 30ili places in tho 
final. • As already stated, the ultimate seniority 
in each («i6e will be determined by the results of 
both examinations. 

It was stated some time ago that Behar, Bombay, 
and the Pun jab had more Civilians than were neces- 
sary, and consecpieniiy there was a block in jiromo- 
tions which had to be nullified by snpplementar^*- 
increases in pay. But still those Provinces will 
receive 23 out of 52 recruits for the whole 
country. 

NEW [HINDU rOLLEOE, 

At a public meeting of tho Punjab Banatan 
Dharma Sammilan recently u resolution in favour 
of the establishment of a San tan Dharma College 
was adopted. Among the donations for this 
object that were promised were Rs, 50,000 each 
from the Maharaja of Diirbhanga and Raja Fatteh 
Singh of Sheikhupurn, and a gift of land worth 
Rs. 50,000 from li. B. Ram Saran Das. 

EDUCATION JN TIlAVANCOHE. 

The Tiavancore Government have sanctioned 
the proposals of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion for opening three new elementary schools in 
tbe State. The scheme is chiefly intended to gpe 
relief to overcrowded schools. The financial effect 
of the changes resulting from tbe scheme is a net^ 
increase of over half a lakh in expenditure of the 
current Malayalam year. The Durbar hope witAi 
this substtoliai increase in the number of elemeif^ 
tary schools allcdinpkints regarding non^admissioh 
of pupils will cease. " 
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STUDY OP HTTEBNATrONAL llELATIONS. 

A Council for the Study of International 
Relations has been formed, whose aiia is to 
encourage the study of the national, social, econO’ 
mic and ethical problems raised by* the War/* 
The President is Lord Bryce, assisted by a Council 
containing many well-known names, among them 
the Marquess and ‘ Marchioness of Aberdeen and 
Temoir, Mrs» S. A. Barnett, the Rev, R. J* 
Campbell, Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Bishop of 
Hereford, the Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Rev. and Hon. E. Lytteltonj 
Sir l^Yedenck Pollock, Sir Richard Stapley, etc. 

The introductory pamphlet says : * 

The great issues raised by the War need an 
educated democracy for their right solution. 
This Council has accordingly be^i formed for the 
special purpose of providing a wider and deep^ 
education in international relationship. Rightly 
to aid the people to an understanding of these 
vitally im[»o3‘tai|^tpiostions is true national 
service. The CoflHlI therefore, makesi a strong 
appeal to all men and women of brpad outlook for 
belli in an educational campaign. 'The aim should 
)e not only to study the many problems which the 
War will Iwqueath to the world, but also the larger 
task of education in true feeling and insight. » 

The most convenient method of study is, it is 
thought, that of Study and Discussion Gioups. 
Books and pamphlets are recominefided for the 
use of Study Groups. 

Some useful hints are also given as to how to con- 
duct a Study Circle, which arc applicable to all 
debating or discussion meetings. They run ; — ^ 

Keep to the main issues. Hammer them' out. 
Don*t lose yourself in byways. Keep in touch 
with facts, but try and see where they load. 
Many points will rise for discussion, but most 
groups will do well to concentrate on one or two, 
remembering all the time that all the problems 
are inter-related and have but one ultimate end 
—the good Government and highest well-being 
of men a^d women. 

As a result of the activity of this Council for 
the Study of International Relations, Study* 
Circles ai^e being formed all over Bngland. The 
oorrcdpondence in the Press sii^ice War has been 
'with us* shows how very much^tnauy people need 
to study the subject of dipkmaoy and inter- 
national relations. Some people seem to think these 
subjects quite ^y of solution, but as heresaid: — 


As soon, however, as the* student begins to 
seriously investigate these subjects, he hnds that 
he has embarked upon a study *of immense range* 
and complexity. He finds that it ^is Ulseless 
merely to lay the blanyj upon individuals, but 
that ho must consider the traditions of national 
policy and the whole character and temper of 
nations. 

The Council accordingly directs itself to three 
main objects : — 

(1) To stimulating and organLing the desire* 
for an understanding of international relations . 
amongst the general public, and to assist in the 

•provision of opportunities for study, 

(2) To co-ordinating and* developing research 
into various aspects of international relations* 

(3) To encouraging and assisting the growth of 
similar activities in other countries and in the 
dominions. 

In fact, the scheme of work of the Council for 
the 8tii3y of Internaf^ional Relations seems to 
have been very ably and very practically worked 
out, and, if followed, would add enormously to 
a clearer understanding- of this very com^plieated 
subject. If the democracy has a clearer under- 
standing than many have to-day of the dangers 
and diiliciilties which the expert has to manipulate 
much will have been gained. 

WAR AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 

The PiorC^er^a law correspondent in London 
says that the war which, according to some pessi- 
mists, was going to bring legal business to a 
standstill and ruin lawyers, has so far aflected 
• but ’slightly the judicial business of the country, 
Cause lists were not of the same dimension^ as 
at the beginning of the legal year twelve months 
ago, but they were far heavier than most people 
expected. There Ims actually been an increase * 
in the business of the J udicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Twelve months ago its list con*^ 
tained 26 appeals. When it resumed its sitting 
on October 19, there were 37 appeals down, for 
hearing, a number which has been rarely exceeded 
in normal times. On the other hand, the Court 
of Appeal has been affected unfavourably, for the 
lists contain only 236 appeals as against 308 a 
year ago. But causes for hearing number 1,447, 
which is a slight increase, while there is pretty 
oonaiderahle falling off in die King’s Bench 
Division. Of the appeals to be heard by the 
Judicial Oommittee during Michaelinas sittings, 
21 aretfrom India, . " 
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sTcaiKs or hedicine. 

In the course of a speech at Indore, Sir Fardoy 
Lukis,* the Dii'eotor Qeneral of the I. M. S., 
said: — 

“ I now wish to say a few words as regards 
your attitude towards the Unani and Ayurvedic 
^systems of medicine, and here I wish to impress 
*upon you- most strongly that you should not run 
*away with the Idea that everything that is good in 
the way of medicine is contained within the ring- 
fence of Allopathy s>r ^e^rn medicine. Th^e 
longer I remain in India, and the more I see of 
the country people, the moi-e convinced 1 am 
that many of the empiiical methods of treatment 
adopted by the Voids and Hakims are of the 
greatest value ; and there is no doubt lyhatever 
that their ancestors knew ages ago many things 
which are now-a*daya being brought forward as new 
discoveries. For instance ^during the last few 
years there has been a considerable amount of 
talk about what is known as ** dechlorination, ” 
that is to say, the depriving of the system of 
salt. This arose from certain experiments carried 
out by Widal and Javal, as a result of which it 
is recognised that in all coses of dropsy tlie 
greatest benefit can be obtained by restricting 
' your patients to an entirely salt-free dietary. 
There Is nothing new in this. > This Was known 
thousands and thousands of years ago in the 
Bast, and any Void or Hakim could have' told you 
long before Widal and Javal made their ex- 
periments that salt is contra indicated in all 
dropsical affections.’’ 

HONORARY FHYSICUNS, 

< Some three years ago the Lieutenant-Qovemor 
of the United Provinces directed the appointment 
of Honorary Physicians and Surgeons at certain 
of the most important Hospitals in the Provinces. 
In ^Government resolution, published in a recent 
issue of the United Pravinoee Gazette^ it stated that 
the experience gained has fully justified not only 
the continuance of the system, but also its exten- 
sion. The Lieutenant-Governdr has, therefore, 
directed that the system shall be gradually extend- 
ed to ^othe^ State Hospitals, wherever suitable. 
Private Medical Practitioners are available for the 
appointment as Honorary Physicians and Sur- 
geons,^ and are wiIBng to undertake the duties 
attaching to the posts. ^ 


SOMX CHOLERA BXPEBIENOEB. 

Major B. Bryson’s artiole in the Indian Medical 
on the above subject has-been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. It is a brief, interesting, and 
instructive narrative of his experiences as a 
doctor in« Madras of the difficulties that arise in 
carrying the cui'O to the victims of this epidemic. 
Not to mention statistics, the success of the 
Major’s operations is marvellous. He states that * 
spi'ead over two months about 300 cases were 
brought under his notice, of whom about 230 
went home sound and well. T|ie figures for the 
town had previously shown the usual mortality 
of about 75 to 80 per cent., and ** we were rather 
‘^pleased,” he writes, ‘*at getting a recovery rate of 
nearly 85 per cent, straight off in the first past of 
the outbreak which covered 200 odd coses.” 
After this it is matter for no sur))rise that a 
healthy impression has been product by Major 
Bryson’s institution on the thickly populated 
part df Madras in its noighbourho^. As the 
Major puts it, ’’ it was a triumph for the treat- 
ment.” 

IMPORTANCE OF SANITATION. 

The latest Tropical Diseases Bulletin issued 
from the Imperial Institute, London, is a “ Sani- 
tation Number,” devoted entirely to applied, 
hygiene in the tropics, Colonel W. <G. King, 
C'.i.E., I.M.S., (Betir^), being the editor. One 
artide points out that while the great reduction 
in the mortality among British and Indian troops 
in India is often quoted as an illustration of the 
possibilities of sanitatioik, the improvement in the 
jails is in some respects oven more gratifying. 
The troops are a picked body of men in the prime 
of life under discipline without the mental 
handicap of imprisonment, Indian prisoners, on 
the other hand, are ordinarily of a lower type, 
both mentally and physically, and are Uf teth 
sexes and of mixed ages. In the Bengal Presi* 
dency, in 1861, the death-rate among prisoners 
was 96‘7 per 1,000 per annum. By the be^ning 
of this century the death-rate among prisonen in 
all India had been reduced to 25 per thousand, 
and it is now a little over 16. These <figureB are 
all the more creditable in view of the fact that 
(ihere are still in use buildings that are not in ^ 
accord wi& modern ideas of hygiene and |n ' 
the water supply is not above suspioion. Tm 
death-rate in the Assam jails is still very high 
(43'53 for 1914), this being doe mainly tp dysen- 
tery I but the Assam jails form so small a pa»Um 
of the total that tirntr returns have not n iipiy 
great effimt on the general statifitiiPSt ^ 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH IK INDIA. 

Id the course of a notable nddress Dr.^ P. 0. 
Bay, President of the Chemical Secticm, at the 
annual general meeting of the Indian Association 
^ for the cultivation of scierce, said ; — 

It is more than a quarter of a century that I 
have had the privilege of tciiching chemistry in 
this country and almost every one of you present 
hei-e was born within that preiod. During the 
last quarter of the century it has been my happy 
lotto • witness almost revolutionary changes in the 
progress of the study of chemistry in this country. 
When [ first joined the Presidency Colleg^ Mr. 
Pedler, now Sir ^eEaiider Pedler, was the sjflitary 
worker on the subject. It was he who prepared 
the way, The pursuit of chemistry has since 
been very active and highly eiicoui'aging. About 
the year 1901, the Government of llengal 
for the first jbime instituted a few* research 
scholarships tenable at the various colleges and 
open to graduates who wanted to continue their 
studies and run their career in research ninder 
favourable circumstances, L belieVe under the new 
'Vules Jatiiulra Nath Sen was the first to take 
advantiige of the olFer. You know he did very 
good, work at the Presidency College, and was 
awarded the Raychand and Premchand Scholar- 
ship in that branch. I am glad— you are already 
pernaps aware of it — he is in the iDiperial Service 
of the Agriculture Dopai'tment. Then again, I 
had, associated with me, Professor Fanchanan 
Neogi, who has done good wo^k and kept up the ^ 
traditions of the Labomtory. We bad severol 
other workers and each year we found more and 
more enthusiastic workers following in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors. There is the spirit of 
emulation abroad. The late lamented Atul 
Chanda^ Ghose began with brilliant promise, but 
his pvtoatura death has been a gxwt blow to 
me personally and also to the cause of chemist;^. 

It is already a matter of history that some of our 
most brilliant workers had their imtiation at the 
PresidoDcy College Laboratory, 

, On the Dacca side under the fostering oarA and 
^stimulatiDg enthusiasm of Professor Watson 
anol^er school of chemistry is spi^ging up, a 
*repre^9tative of which is present to^&y in the 
pei^cm of Anukul Chandra •Saitar^ . . There 
iM otbenr who Imve dom research work at the 
XKueoa Xiahoratory sis k evidenced by the public 
ciatioxx of ntunerbus Wo fed pxjpud fn 


their achievements and* hopp that in course of 
time they will prove to be valued members of the 
Association. • 

TELEPHONE FOR AEllOPLANE? ^ ’ • 

The rush of the wind and the deafening roar 
of the propeller discourage conversation between 
the pilot and the passenger in an aeroplane, A 
special telephone equipment made by a well-known 
electrical manufacturing concern makes such 
conversation possible. The apparatus consists of 
two double-head telephone receivers and twcT 
special types of chest transmitters. The receiver^ 
ore held against the ears by the spring head -band, 
so that pmctically all of ^ the disturbing noises 
are excluded. The sjA*ii\gf’ tension, however, is 
such so that the entire outfit is not uncomfortable. 
The special transmitters are provided with soft 
rubber caps, and are strapped to the chest at' a 
point below the collar-bone and above the 
third rjb. In speaking, the chest muscles 
transnjit the voice vibration to the Jhiunsmitter, 
thus enabling a telephone conversation to be car- 
ried on between the two occupants of the aero- 
plane, • 

The receivers and transmitters are connected by 
suitable cords which terminate in a small plug. 
As the aviator or passenger takes his seat, the 
plug is inserted in a jack mounted in the frame- 
work of the aeroplane. One of these jacks is 
provided for each occupant. The battery I'equired 
consists of three standard telephone *dry batteries, 
which jvill provide continuous service for 100 
hours without any appreciable loss of transmis- 
sion quality. 

The simplicity and efficiency of this apparatus 
is likely to find favour in aviation circles, especial- 
ly in the military branch of aerial work. — Indian 
Industries and Power, 

« 

MINS EXPIiODINQ BY WIBELEBS. 

Fram France came news a few months ago of 
success in the art of exploding ocean mines by 
wireless impulses, but the news was received 
with suspicion. Now we have an official report 
by United States Consul, Benj. F, Chase, of 
Leghorn, Italy, that he personally witnessed two 
wilccestful explosions of mines in the bay by 
liritslessimpnlse. Helbkates that Manrico Cdm- 
the investor, operated the mlbes at a 
nee of 2,600 fMtj with many intervezdiig 
obritnmtioDB. There are strong probabilitieB that 
the^wjtetess^eeiAroQed mine will stiQ nmhe its 
appliimafle in ttio war. « 
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SON OP H. H/ THE BBOUM OF BHOPAL 

Prince Hfi meeduttah, the youngest son of H. H. 
the Begum of Bhopal, aftejf taking his B.A. degree 
from the Aligarh College has joined the College 
for M.5^. iu Economics and L.L.B, degrees. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Maclagan has been 
appointed Secretary to the Government of India, 
Education Department. Sir Edward was former- 
ly Secretary to the Government of India in 
Revenue Department, and is now the Chief 
Secretary to the Punjab Government. 

MR. MURUVILA. 

Mr. Kuruvila, son of Mr. Zachariah, Munici- 
pal S^retvry, Calicut, has been appointed by 
the S^rotary of State for India as Professor of 
Political Scion9e and Political Philosophy -in the 
Calcutta Presidency College in the Indirfn Edu- 
cation Service. Mr. Kiuuvila ;while in Enghind ^ 
a student was a Government of India scholarship 
holder. He has secured this year a first class in 
the Honours Schools at Oxford in Modern 
History and Economics. 

DR. J. C. BOSE. 


The Secretary of State has accepted the propo- 
sal of the Government of India for the employ- 
ment of Dr. J. C. Bose on Research work for a 
further period of live years. Ho wSl be given a 
recurring grant of over Rs. 50,000 inclusive of 
hifi pay and those of his Assistants, lie has 
been allowed a lump grant of Rs. 25,000 for a 
workshop and will also have the use of tUe 
Laboratory in the Presidency College, The 
Government will also allow the use of a garden 
near Calcutta and also another near Darjeeling, 
for carrying on his experiments on plant life. 


(i. K, MHATRE. 

We offer no apology to make mention of the 
name of this Indian artist in these columns once 
mote. Wo wonder whethcir really artistic statu- 
ary work is much appreciated in India ; but one 
of the reasons for the popular indiflerence may 
be that thei'e are not a large number of profes- 
sional statuUts in this countryt Thaf Mr.^ 
Mhatre has been successful in winning a 
good deal of recognition IS entirely due to his 
artistic genius. We have no doubt that his name 
will be remembered when memorials in stone are 
N^puglTt of to embalm public gratitude by 


MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU ON SIR P. M. MEHTA. 

Presiding at^a memorial meeting held at Secun- 
derabad recently the gifted lady said that 
Sir Pherozeshah Vas not exactly what some called 
‘ the (^)ost]6 of righteousness,’ but the one 
man who l|^id his life at the altar of his mother- 
land. “ Ilis one great lesson to India was,” she 
emphasised, ** his‘ indomitable couinge. He was 
made of the stufi* that will die but not yield* " 
when he said “ I stand to represent the country’s 
honour.” The poetess is also of opinion that Sir 
Phorozeshah was the golden link between the 
experience of the older and the* enthusiasm of the 
younger geneiation ; and the younger geneitition 
must now learn to combine with their enthusiasm 
the qualities which made Sir Pherozeshah great. 

Ml^ TATARS OFFER TO SWAMI YIVEKANANDA. 

A con temporary, has unearthed a letter address- 
ed Mr. J. N. Tata to Swami Vivekananda. The 
letter iieveals the imaginative yet practical genius 
of the writer and will bo read with genuine 
interest : — ^ 

“Dear Swami Vivekananda , — H trust you re- 
member me as a fellow-traveller on your voyage 
from Japan to Chicago. I very much recall at 
this moment your views on the growth of tho^- 
ascetic spirit in India and the duty, not 5f des- 
troying, but of diverting it into useful channels, 

“I f*ecall those ide.as in connection with my 
scheme of Research Institute of Science for India, 
of which you Jiave doubtless heard or lead. It 
seems to me that no better use can be made of 
the ascetic spirit than „the establishment of 
monasteries or residential halls for men dominat- 
ed by this sprit, where they should live with ordi- 
nary decency and devote their lives to the culti- 
vation of sciences, natimil and humanistic. I am 
of opinion that if such a emsade in favour of an 
asceticism of this kind were undertaken by a 
competent leader, it would greatly help asceticismi 
science, and the good name of our common coun- 
try, ; and I know not who would make a more 
fitting general of such a campaign than V iveka- 
nanda. Do you think you would, care to apply 
yourself to the mission' of galvanising into life our 
ancient traditions in this respect ? 'Perhaps, you 
had better begin with a fiery pamphlet rousing * 
our pedple ii? this matter. I should cheerfully^ 
defray all the expenses of publication. * 

**With kind regards, 1 am, dear S^mi, Tuurs 
faithfully, Jamsetji, Tata, 8Srd NovembsTi 
1898, Esplanade Houses 
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1NDJA*« RBSrONSE. 

In a leading art&le on “ The Respinse^of tjie 
Sons , the Standard says tliat the best* cnr^ for 
gloomy doubts is to lodk ar. the llonimions, ,,and 
ask wether the cause which has so attracted them 
can possiUy fall. The answer of the Dominions, 
howeveiyCs j^e call of the blood, and India's 
I'esponse isi^ar more^ remarkable : — ^ 

India the Germans, with that ignoranda\)f 
mi^lund which is so noticeable in their cliiiraQter, 
bi^ieved that they would find ... an alien |blk, 
burning to rid tliemselves of an intole/able 
tyranny. But Irnlia hos sent her sons by the 
hundred thousand and her wealth by the million 
to uphold the cause of the supposed oppressor, 

, . . AVe do know that things cah never be agafn 
as they were, and that the sons who have roSjK^nd- 
ed so nobly to tlfe call must bo given duo voice in 
the council chamber. In realising th.nt the ipiar- 
rol that we weref called upon to fight was as 
much theirs as ours, they did but grasp a great 
truth which they would have .fiailed to see at 
Ibeir pei^l. We shall not, tlierefore, insult them 
Avith any fulsome expressions of gratitude. 

R 15 TREN(JHMENT IN INDIA OFFICE EXPENDITURE. 

* • 

We learn that, as a result of the appointment 
of a Committee umlor the presidency uf Lord 
I.slington to scrutinise expenditure In the India 
Office retrenchments have been oftected. 


MUSLIM METHODS 


o#^ w 


ARFARE. 


Before the conquest of Syria, Abubaker, the 
successor -of the prophet, said : Avoid injustice 
and oppression ; consult wit^ your bretbron, and 
study to preserve the love^nd confidence of your 
tKOops. When you fight the battles of the Lord, 
acquit yourselves like men Without turning your 
Ibimks’^butjet not your Atetory be stained wj^h 
the blood of women o| ^children. Destroy no 
palm*>tre6S, nor burn imy fields of corn,« Cut 
down no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle. 
As you go on, you will find some religious^pemifs 
>vho Ute reti]^ in monastefits, and nurpdse to 
I|t^»n 60 lvos to serve Cod that ; lelwiom alono^ 
neither kill them nor ^esti^ their monas- 
In. war time/ it is vmentioned, Huelin/ 
ware not even, perinitted to nnik any 
'l|^il(ffi-(»>W b<ribn^n| to 


CONGRESS AND OFFjClALSy 

We are amazed, writes the Leadei^hy the state- 
ment of the Bombay Government, made in reply 
to a question in the Legislative Council, -that 
officials may not attend tiie Congress alvisitors. 
From the action of the Governor of Mtioras last 
year in visiting the Congress to this declkratien in 
the Bombay LegislatiA^e Council is a long descent 
indeed. It is'«infortunate as it is unnece.ssary, 
and oA^ery lo^^al Indian will feel bound to condemn 
the decision of his Excellency Lord Willingdon’s^ 
Government. 

'cost of INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, • 

' Mr. J. B. Pennington writes to us under date 
. r/th^November : — Sir, J notice a statement by 
Mr. Ambica Chanm Maisunfdar on page 77.‘] oT 
the “RevieAv'' for September last to the effect that* 
the ‘ admfnistptivo "machinery ' in India is 
“ univeimlly admitted to be the costliest in the 
world," whilst on page 100 of ‘ Truths about 
India ' it^is roundly asserted that *the Govern- 
ment of Jndia is the cheaixjst in the Avorld. Afe 
I am pnmarily respoVsible for the -last assertion 
Avhich, as far as I know, has never beep contra- 
dicted, I should be much obi fged if Mr. Mazumdar 
would explain how he calculates the cost of the 
Indian Administration. 

I notice that ho still trots out the familiar old 
myth about the “ 1 50 years of British Rule in 
India " as if it wais an historical fact, 

security from the “ SIKH REVTEAV." ^ 

The Sikij, SevieWy Delhi, contains an editorial 
note anneuncing that qp l^e 10th July last the 
keeper of the press was called upon to deposit a 
. security of Rs. 2,000 or * to stop paper and p re§|| , 

* .within twenty-four hours.’ The offending 
ages were stated to be contained in pages 31^ 

65, 82, 83 and 84 of the issue.for May and Ju^, 
but the passages themselves were not indicated^o 
the editor. Now comes the old question — How* 
is the editor to avoid similar trouble in future if 
he is not to knoir wherein lurks danger ? asl^ 
the Lahore^ Tribune. The Press Act in its pre- 
sent form is a dangerous trap for unwary wsiters 
and the Sikh .fievieio furnishes tho latest instance 
of it. We read the p^es mentioned and wonder- 
ed whethiv the demand of a security was neces- 
sary axwl whether a warning would not have 
served the purpose, ^ ^^oless to laboii]^ 

the ^int. The Press Ai^is thljfe, and' officials 
film it easier to act as they do. We do not blame 
them. *Th6 Indian section of the press i^Kould 
. unite to ask for d reasonable modification of 
. Act,; 
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STATUE TO MISS CAVELL. 

The p^ft statue in i^iemory of Nurse Oavell 
is to be ^ected on an island site betwee 9 :^^the 
National tortniit Gallery and St. Martin's Ohurrh 
ill London* The serene figure of the martyred 
nurse will stand in the midst of a constant s^vir’ 
of traihc. St. Martin’s Lane, Ohaiing Cross Road, 
tOhandos-Street, the Strand^ Trafalgar- Square, and 
Jl^ll Mall are all contributing tludr. numbers to 
\he atreatns of pedestrians and vehicles that s|>o<^ 
steadily past this island site. , ^ ^ 

. Sir George Krainp(jon,| R.A., has promised to 
,o?cecute the statue as a fj-ee gift — ^or as a “ labour 
of love” as he himself ex]ifesses iV» 

HONOUR FOR A MAtfll^TTA. 

Jamadar Dittajirav Khauvilkai, of the 110th 
Maharatta Inifantry, has been aifi filled 'the Mili- 
t!*^y Cross for good wo?k in the field. IJjj is the 
finit Maharatta to got the, distinction in the opei'a- 
tions nea^ the Pt^rsian Gulf. ' Jamgrflar Dattajiniv 
Khanvilkar is related t« some of the best 
Mahaimtta families in Kolhapur and was given a 
direct commission and mode a Jamadai* in the 
Indian Army on the recommendation of Lieut.- 
OqI, F. Wodehouso, C.I.E , Resident. Kolhapur 
and Political Agent, Southern Mahratta Country. 

MR. ClANDHl’s BOLD STEP. 

The Bombay con’ei^opdent of the* Tribune 
, writes : — • ^ ‘ 

Some flutter was cauee<l a few days agb in the 
dovecots of Guzerat orthodoxy by the bold step 
which Ml. M. K. Gandhi took in the matter of 
social reform. A Pariah approached Mr. GUndhi 
and expressed his wish to join his Ashram with 
his wife. He was admitted into the Ashram and 
was given the same treatment as was given to the 
q^her members , there were already one or two 
Paiiah boys from Madras (whose fathers were 
among passive resisters in South Africa) in 
the ^Ashram, but the presbnoe of a Guzerati 
" Pariah excited a lot of cMtieism againet" the 
Ashram. But Mr. Gandhi was firm ; -not only 
that, he asked his new Pariah disciple to, rtoiain 
4|rtni, and informed tbe^^ sj[^i(>orters of the Ashram 
and the' pal Ante rJ the" ctnidien thei^f the un^ 

S usual step be h^ taken. So far aft I know, only 
one high caste gentleman removed hie eon from 
XABhraiu, and Mr. Gandhi's r>w Pariah disciple 
. in the Ashram with bis wife and ^hiU* 


^ ^ 

Mr. G \ndhi did upt wa\it tq^.^\ggIo him'* in. and 
therefore he informed hi^ supp'^rte^'s <jma the 
parents of the children of the pi^ence of iihe lie^ 
rocrui^^ GuzerM is An extrCmftljy oaslri-riddcti 
province, and it is certainly to^Mr. Gandhfe 
credit ’*^hatrh6 took this bold and succeeded 
inf iP‘^>i4^g a breach in the fmified position of 
ortliruoxy, Mr, Gapdhi is looked upon as a saint 
in Guzeiat, afid it was possible for a poweiful 
liersonality like his to overcomeHbe Opposition 
of the higher olapses so successfullj^/, ^ • 

A SEPOY ON LONTON. % ^ 

r^^ In a reqent issue of the DaSl^ ATfu, Ed- 
mund Candler gives a striking desei^ptiw a 
sepoy’s impressions gathered on One of 
frec)^ lent tours round the sights of London 
“ ^ Vhen wo anived at the station,” he said, 

“ we\)vere taken to a motor car by a tabib in 
civilian clothes whom everybody nddi^essed as 
coy;>nel, and wherever we drove all day the whole 
of the tra*lfic was stopped, and we weCe allowed to 
gO ofaVoras not.to wrste any time, and nowhere 
was any money paid or passes asked for or shown. 
Sahib, this was a great honour. In Hindustan 
they do'not stop the caniiiges of big men to let 
little men pass. And n^fVer, aehib, have I seen 
BO many vehicles, gre^at and small. . . . When 

we bad finished our ifleals we went to garden 
of the animals and st^ a tortoise that had lived 
800 yeais, and a snake which could eat A goat 
and sleep for a month afterwards* . . . But, 

sahib, the most wonderful event wlucli happened 
was this. At a certain place we left our mou>r in 
the street and entered a small room full of 
pictui’es, which at a moment when I wt^s thinking 
of other things be^«.n« t'' move, sinking down- 
wai[*ds into the earth, and suddenly we were sur- 
prised to find ourselves undergi'ound* I liad a 
very temble feeling when the room began to go 
down, for I could not believe that such things 
could happen out of Vlreamn. To indulge our 
wonder, the Colonel Bahib consented that we 
should leave the motor and return to tbc^ bm 
station by means of one of (bese staireolo^ wl^ich 
move silently. . * * Many curious pictures 

are attached to the walls ; nevertheless one is not 
permitted to stand and observe these for any 
Itngth of time, but is always carried forward 
hurriedly*^ )^or the English sahibs in thrir^ own, 
country oiV all busy worketS. It is a rity iritb-* 
out rest* «8ahil!|^ is^it true that ol} L<epull^ 
%here is no idle man ? I have seen Lenddn 
Mo^ ^n I have seen cannot eRfet Cmrwbere, 
anti X do not wish to see any oth^r 



